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Art.  I. — On  the  Geographicai  Limits^  History ^  and  Chronology 
of  the  Chera  Kingdom  of  Ancient  India,  by  Mr.  J.  Dowson. 

Tradition  and  native  records  represent  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Indian  peninsula  as  being  anciently  divided  into  three  contemporary 
iuDgdoms.  1.  The  Pandya.  2.  Chola  or  Sora.  3.  Chera,  Sera  or 
Konga.  Of  the  first,  a  valuable  acoonnt  has  been  supplied  by  Professor 
Wilson,  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  Society's  Journal ;  and  of  the  other  two, 
dight  sketches  have  been  given  by  the  same  learned  writer,  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  Catalogue  of  the  M'Kenzie  Collection:  a  more 
detailed  notice  of  the  last  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

The  notices  of  this  kingdom  which  have  been  published,  have  been 
<bawn  chiefly  from  a  Tamil  memoir,  in  the  M'Kenzie  Collection,  called 
'^  Konga  desa  Charitra,''  or  "  Konga  desa  R&jakkal,"  of  which  a  trans- 
iation  exists  in  the  Library  at  the  East  India  House;  it  has  been 
noticed,  in  Professor  Wilson's  Catalogue,  at  p.  199,  Vol.  L,  and  in 
page  1  of  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor's  Analysis  of  that  Collection. 

This  Memoir  gives  the  history  of  the  Chera  d3masty,  of  those  Chola 
monarchs  who  held  the  country  of  Chera  by  conquest,  and  also  of  the 
Hoyis^  or  BelMla  and  the  Vijayanagara  d3mastie8,  into  whose  power 
it  successively  fell.  It  is  the  only  paper  in  the  collection  from  which 
any  useful  notices  of  the  Chera  monarchs  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
history  of  that  d3masty  rests  at  present  mainly  upon  it.  In  style  it 
is  stated  to  be  very  different  from  the  generality  of  Hindu  writings  of 
this  class,  and  independently  of  its  being  our  only  authority,  it  merits  a 
fuller  notice  than  has  yet  been  given  of  it.  From  the  before-men- 
tioned translation,  the  following  Abstract  of  the  first  portion  which 
relates  to  the  Chera  dynasty  and  its  Chola  conquerors,  has  been  pre- 
pared, in  which  all  important  and  useful  information  on  that  subject 
has  been  retained ;  the  parts  relating  to  the  Bellala  and  Vijayanagara 
kings  will  be  useful  in  any  future  accounts  of  those  d3ma8ties,  but  are 
nimeoesBary  for  our  present  purpose. 
roh,  vin.  B 
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drawn  chiefly  from  a  Tamil  memoir,  in  the  M'Kenzie  Collection,  called 
**  Konga  desa  Charitra,"  or  "  Konga  desa  R&jakkal,"  of  which  a  trans- 
lation exists  in  the  Library  at  the  East  India  House;  it  has  been 
noticed,  in  Professor  Wilson's  Catalogue,  at  p.  199,  Vol.  I.,  and  in 
page  1  of  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor's  Analysis  of  that  Collection. 

This  Memoir  gives  the  history  of  the  Chera  d3masty,  of  those  Chola 
monarchs  who  held  the  country  of  Chera  by  conquest,  and  also  of  the 
Hoyis&la  or  Bell&la  and  the  Vijayanagara  dynasties,  into  whose  power 
it  successively  fell.  It  is  the  only  paper  in  the  collection  from  which 
any  useful  notices  of  the  Chera  monarchs  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
history  of  that  dynasty  rests  at  present  mainly  upon  it.  In  style  it 
is  stated  to  be  very  different  from  the  generality  of  Hindu  writings  of 
this  class,  and  independently  of  its  being  our  only  authority,  it  merits  a 
fuller  notice  than  has  yet  been  given  of  it.  From  the  before-men- 
tioned translation,  the  following  Abstract  of  the  first  portion  which 
relates  to  the  Chera  dynasty  and  its  Chola  conquerors,  has  been  pre- 
pared, in  which  all  important  and  useful  information  on  that  subject 
has  been  retained ;  the  parts  relating  to  the  Bellala  and  Vijayanagara 
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roL.  Tin.  B 


-6  ON    THE    CHERA    KINGDOM 

The  Rev.  W.  Taylor  speaJu  of  this  memoir  in  high  terms  of  com- 
mendation :  he  made  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  it,  which  he  intended 
for  insertion  in  the  "Journal  of  th^  Bengal  Asiatic  Society;"  it  has 
however  never  appeared.  In  his  Analysis  of  the  M'Kenize  Collection, 
he  says  it  "is  for  the  most  part  free  from  the  mythological  fable  which 
usually  disfigures  Hindu  documents,  and  is  well  supported  by  dates,  in 
general  referred  to  inscriptions  which  are  mentioned,  and  many  grants 
of  land  are  specified  with  such  reference.  On  the  whole  this  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  most  valuable  manuscripts  in  the  collection."  In  quali- 
fication of  this  praise  however,  it  must  be  observed  that,  the  accountil 
it  gives  of  the  Hoyis^a  and  Vijayanagara  kingdoms  differ  in  some 
instances  from  others,  particularly  in  reducing  the  number  of  kings ; 
and  that  implicit  credence  cannot  be  given  to  the  dates  in  the  first 
Part,  will  be  seen  from  the  observations  which  follow  the  Abstract; 
those  of  the  second  and  third  Parts  appear  to  be  tolerably  correct 

The  translation  of  this  document  in  the  volume  of  MSS.  at  tlit 
India  House^  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  note,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  first  part  relating  to  the  Chera  desa ;  to  these  no  name  is  attached, 
but  they  are  evidently  the  work  of  an  European.  The  introductoij 
matter  supplies  some  valuable  geographical  information^  which  baa 
been  incorporated  into  the  following  observations  upon  that  subject. 

We  will  now  give  the  abstract  of  the  memoir,  reserving  furtlnv 
comment  for  ihe  inquiry  which  will  follow  it. 

1.  The  first  king,  named  Sri  Vira  Raja  Chakravarti,  was  bom  io 
the  city  of  Skandapura^  and  was  of  the  Reddy*  or  Ratta  tribe  (culam)i 
and  of  the  Stirya  vamsa  (solar  race) ;  he  obtained  the  government  of 
the  country  and  ruled  with  justice  and  equity. 

2.  Govinda  Raya,  son  of  Vira  R&ja,  was  the  next  king. 

3.  Krishna  lUya,  son  of  Govinda  Raya,  ruled  next. 

4.  Kala  Vallabha  Raya,  son  of  Krishna  Raya,  was  next  in  successioik 
Of  these  kings  nothing  more  than  their  equity,  justice,  and  renowa 

is  recorded. 

5.  Govinda  R4ya,  son  of  Kala  Vallabha,  wa^  the  fifth  in  sncoee* 
sion ;  he  conquered  the  hostile  rajas,  exacted  tribute  from  them^  maA 
ruled  his  country  with  justice  and  renown.  This  king  made  a  grant  of 
land  to  a  Jaina  Brahman,  named  Arist^an,  for  the  perfbrmanoe  of 
worship  in  the  Jaina  basti  (temple)  of  Kongani  Varma,  in  Vaisdk]i% 
A.  S41.  4,— year  of  the  cycle,  Subhanu  (a.d.  82). 

6.  Chaturbhdja  Kanara  Deva  Chakravarti  succeeded ;  he  was  of  tb# 


A  Teiugu  tribe.    See  Ellis^s  Mirasi  Right,  p.  xii. 
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same  raee,  but  his  pwrentage  is  not  mentioned.  He  is  stated  to  have 
had  four  hands';  he  was  versed  in  the  art  of  archery  and  varions 
MienoeS)  and  ruled  with  equity  and  renown,  ''obtaining  the  honorary 
insignia  of  all  the  other  r^jas." 

A  jaina  named  Naga  Nandi,  a  learned  and  Tolerable  man,  was 
minister  to  the  three  last  named  rajas. 

7.  Tim  Vikrama  Deva  Chakravarti  I.,  son  of  Chatnrbhtija  Kanara, 
succeeded,  and  was  installed  in  A.  S&l.  100  (a.d.  178),  at  Skanda- 
pnra.  The  celebrated  Sankaracharya  (called  in  the  MSS.  Sankara 
Deya)  came  to  this  king  and  conyerted  him  from  the  Jaina  to  the 
Saiva  faith.  After  his  conversion  he  marched  into  the  sonthem  conntry 
and  conquered  the  Chola,  Pdndya,  Kerala,  and  Malay&lma  countries, 
after  which  he  returned.  He  made  many  grants  in  charity  and  in 
enoonragement  of  the  learned ;  a  deed  of  grant,  dated  VaisikluHsud 
A.  Sal.  100, — ^year  of  the  cycle,  Sidharthi  (a.d.  178),  to  Narasimha 
Bhatt,  Guru,  of  the  Bharadwaja  gotra,  is  stated  to  be  in  the  temple 
of  Sankara  Deva,  at  Skandapura.  This  king  governed  the  Kamita 
as  well  «e  the  Konga  desa. 

8.  Kongani  Varma  Raya  succeeded;  he  was  of  the  Kon^var  or 
Konvayan  tribe  and  Oanga  kula,  and  was  installed  at  Vijaya  Skanda- 
pnra  in  A.  Sal.  Ill, — ^year  of  the  cycle,  Pramoduta  (a.d.  188),  and 
reigned  for  fifty-one  years;  he  exacted  tribute  from  many  rdjas  whom 
be  conquered,  and  "  by  his  munificence  and  charity  cleared  away  the 
fins  of  his  predecessors  of  the  Ganga  race;^  his  title  was  Srimat 
Sampati  Kongani  Varma  Dharma  Mahddhi  R&ya. 

9.  Srimat  M&dhava  Mahadhi  R&ya,  son  of  Kongani  Varma,  sue- 
reeded,  and  was  installed  in  the  government  of  the  Konga  desa,  at 
Skandapura ;  he  was  learned  in  all  the  sciences  and  maxims  of  justice, 
ruled  with  equity,  and  was  renowned  f^  his  munificence  to  the  learned 
and  the  poor. 

10.  Srimat  Hari  Varma  Mah&dhi  lUya,  son  of  Madhava  lUya,  suc- 
ceeded; he  wM  installed  at  Skandapura,  but  "resided  in  the  great  city 
of  Dalavanpura,  in  the  Kamdta  desa."  He  exacted  tribute  from 
many  different  r6jas,  and  was  renowned  as  an  eminent  hero  among  all 
kings;  he  ruled  according  to  the  maxims  of  polity,  and  being  very 
wealthy  made  many  grants  of  land,  one  of  which  is  recited,  viz.,  a 
grant  of  land  in  Tagat6r,  a  petta  (suburb)  of  T^lakad  to  the  Brahmans 
for  the  worship  of  Mulaflthdn  lawara  in  that  place,  dated  Panguni, 

I    A.  Sal.  210, — year  of  the  cycle,  Saumya  (a.d.  288). 

I    •'fen 
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The  writer  of  the  MSS.  has  evidently  understood  the  title  Chatur-hMjay 
•'four  armed,*'  as  having  a  personal  and  literal  reference  to  this  prince;  it  is  how- 
«v«r  a  titlo  of  Vishnu,  whioh  is  frequently  asranied  by  his  followers. 
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11.  Vishnu  Gopa  Mah4dhi  Raja,  son  of  Hari  Varma,  sncceeded, 
and  was  installed  at  Tilak^d  or  Dalavanpura;  he  conqaered  the 
Purvthdik  (eastern  country)  and  was  renowned  aa  a  great  warrior;  he 
made  many  grants  to  Brahmans  and  to  the  poor,  and  being  a  zealous 
votary  of  Vishnu,  erected  many  temples  to  that  deity ;  hence  he  derived 
his  name  of  "  Vishnu  Gopa.'*  "  The  Konga  and  Kamdta  desas  were 
both  under  his  command  :'*  having  no  children  he  adopted  a  lad  of  his 
own  race,  named  him  M&dhava,  and  resigned  the  crown  to  him. 

12.  M6dhava  Mahadhi  lUya,  adopted  son  of  Vishnu  Gopa,  was 
installed  at  Dalavanpura,  and  ruled  for  some  time  under  the  orders  of 
his  ^Ather;  but  a  son  being  bom  to  Vishnu  Gopa,  that  son  was  installed 
in  the  government. 

13.  Krishna  Varma  Mah&dhi  R&ya,  son  of  Vishnu  Gopa,  was 
installed  at  Dalavanpura,  and  on  that  occasion  he  granted  some 
**  countries  near  the  Kanavdi  and  the  mountains  to  his  adoptive  brother, 
M&dhava  Mahddhi  Rdya,  who  had  lately  ruled;**  he  governed  the 
kingdom  equitably;  he  was  a  zealous  votary  of  Siva,  and  having  set 
up  a  Linga  at  Dalavanpura  granted  some  lands  for  its  support :  he  had 
no  son. 

14.  Dindik&ra  Rdya,  son  of  KuUti  R&ya,  of  the  family  of  Vishnu 
Gopa*8  adopted  son  M&dhava,  ruled  for  some  time,  but  was  deposed  by 

he  Mantri  Sen&pati  of  the  late  rdja,  who  installed 

15.  Srimat  Kongani  Mahadhi  Raya,  son  of  Krishna  Varma*s 
younger  sister,  in  A.  Sal.  288, — ^year  of  the  cycle,  Parabhava  (a.d. 
366).  This  prince  was  learned  in  sciences  and  in  languages,  ''he 
conquered  all  the  desas  and  took  tribute  from  their  rdjas,'*  and  granted 
many  charities.  A  person  named  Y&rachandra  Dindik&ra  Raya,  who 
had  some  desaa  under  his  charge  during  the  reign  of  this  king,  made  a 
grant  of  the  village  of  Parolarkan(ir  near  Al(ir  grdma. 

16.  DurvanCti  Raya,  son  of  Kongani  Raya  XL,  succeeded  and  ruled 
the  Konga  and  Kam&ta  desas.  This  prince  is  represented  to  have 
been  deeply  versed  in  magic  and  the  use  of  mantrams ;  by  repeating  the 
mystical  word  om  when  his  enemies  were  drawn  up  against  him,  they 
were  enervated  and  dispirited,  so  that  he  obtained  easy  victories  over 
them.  He  conquered  the  countries  of  Kerala,  Pandya,  Chola,  Drdvida, 
Andhra,  and  Kalinga,  and  exacted  tribute  from  the  rajas  thereof;  all 
hostile  kings  were  afraid  of  him,  and  hence  he  was  called  Doony 
Veeroota    Riya    (Dharma    virodhi,    or    Punya    virota)    the    unjust 

Rkya. 

17.  Mdshakira  R4ya»  son  of  Durvaniti,  succeeded,  he  was  learned 
in  the  military  art,  and  took  tribute  from  those  rdjas  wh<      his 
luui  conquered,  keeping  them  in  subjection  and  fear.     He  t\  mar 
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gnmtfl  which  had  heen  made  to  the  Brahmans  and  the  poor ;  and  hence 
he  obtained  the  title  of  Brahmahatya  Rdya. 

18.  Tim  Vikrama  II.,  son  of  Mu£^iak4ra,  succeeded;  he  was  a 
learned  man  and  well  versed  in  the  science  of  government;  ''he 
obtained  possession  of  all  the  desas/*  and  ruled  them  with  justice. 

19.  Bhd  Vikrama  R^ya,  son  of  Tim  Vikrama  succeeded^  and  was 
installed  m  A.  S61.  461, — year  of  the  cycle,  Sidharthi  (a.d.  539).  He 
ruled  the  two  countries  of  Konga  and  Kamata,  and  conquered  many 
other  countries.  From  the  great  number  of  elephants  which  he  pro- 
cured, the  title  of  Oajapati  was  given  to  him;  he  had  several  weapons 
made  of  ivory  which  he  kept  by  him  as  trophies  of  victory.  He 
maintained  all  the  charitable  and  religious  grants  which  had  been 
made  by  his  ancestors  in  the  countries  which  they  had  conquered,  as 
well  96  in  the  Chera  and  Kamdta  countries. 

20.  Kongani  Mahidhi  R4ya  III.,  succeeded  his  father  Bhd  Vik- 
rama, and  governed  the  countries  with  justice  and  equity.  He  made 
his  brother  commander  of  his  armies,  and  several  rajaa  having  refused 
to  pay  tribute,  he  collected  his  armies  and  conquered  the  Chola, 
Pandya,  Drdvida,  Andhra,  Kalinga,  Varada,  and  Mah&r^shtra  desas,  as 
hir  as  the  Nerbadda  river,  and  took  tribute  from  them ;  he  then  returned 
to  his  capital,  Dalavanpura,  which  he  strongly  fortified,  and  made  many 
benefactions.  The  title  of  Bh(i  Vikrama  Raya  was  taken  by  him. 
He  acted  in  these  campaigns,  and  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
under  the  advice  of  his  youngest  brother  Vallavagi  Rdya. 

21.  lUja  Govinda  Raya  succeeded  his  father,  and  ruled  the  country 
witb  equity  and  renown,  subduing  all  the  hostile  rajas.  He  was 
'^  esteemed  a  most  pure  person  in  the  Gangakula,**  and  from  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Lingddh&ri  sect,  was  called  Nandi  Varma.  This  prince 
resided  for  some  time  at  the  city  of  Muganda-pattana. 

22.  Sivaga  Mahd  Rdya^  brother  of  Govinda  Raya,  succeeded ;  he 
was  installed  at  Dalavanpura,  but  resided  for  some  time  at  Muganda- 
pMtlainaj  ruling  the  kingdom  justly.  In  A.  S4l.  591, — ^year  of  the  cycle, 
Praznodtita  (a.d.  668),  he  made  a  grant  of  the  village  called  Halihalli 
to  »  learned  Brahman  of  Drdvida  desa. 

23.  Prithivi  Kongani  Mahddhi  Rdya,  grandson  (son's  son)  of 
Srraga,  succeeded;  his  commander-in-chief,  Purusha  lUya,  conquered 
^e  hostile  rajas,  and  the  king  conferred  upon  him  a  grant  of  twelve 
Tillages  near  Skandapdra,  and  the  title  of  Chavurya  Parama  Narendra 
Sesadhipati,  m  Chaitra,  A.  Sal.  668, — ^year  of  the  cycle,  Pdrthiva 
(A.JI.  746).  This  king  ruled  the  country  in  felicity,  and  was  known 
ly  the  tit     Siva  Mah&-rlja. 

14.  Ri       MaUa  Deva  I.,  son  of  Vijayaditya  Raya,  younger  brother  of 
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PriUiivi  Kongani  R&ya,  succeeded,  and  ruled  the  Konga  and  Karnata 
desas.  This  prince  always  dressed  with  magnificence  and  elegance. 
He  is  recorded  to  have  made  a  grant  to  his  Sen4dipati  ''  of  twelve 
villages  belonging  to  Vijaya  Skandapura,  situated  above  the  Kanav^i, 
along  with  Vijaya  Skandapura."  The  mantris  of  his  tribe,  the  nobi- 
lity, and  the  Mallik&rjuna  Sw&mi,  were  declared  witnesses  to  the  grant. 

25.  Ganda  deva  Mah6-r&ya^  son  of  Malla-deva,  succeeded;  he  was 
a  powerful  prince,  and  obtained  the  different  insignia  of  all  the  rajas. 
He  fought  with  the  Drdvida  Raja  in  K&nchi  desa,  defeated  him  and 
exacted  tribute  from  the  country ;  he  fought  also  with  the  Chola  Raja, 
''  into  whom  he  carried  terror,  and  afterwards  established  amity  with 
him.*'  He  maintained  a  friendship  wiUi  the  Ptodya  Raja,  and  was 
renowned  among  the  Granga-kula  for  protecting  the  kingdom. 

26.  Satya  Vikya,  Rdya  succeeded  his  father  Ganda  deva,  and  ruled 
the  kingdom  in  equity  and  justice,  punishing  the  wicked  and  protecting 
the  good.  He  was  never  failing  in  truth,  hence  he  obtained  the  title 
of  Satya  Vakya  R4ya  (the  truthnspeaking  king). 

27.  Gunottama  Deva,  brother  of  Satya  V^kya,  was  installed  at 
Dalavanpura;  he  ruled  the  kingdom  in  an  equitable  manner,  allowing 
many  charities,  and  maintained  friendship  with  the  other  r^jas. 

28.  Malla  Deva  Rdya  IL,  younger  brother  of  Gunottama,  succeeded 
during  the  life-time  of  the  latter,  whom  he  is  stated  to  have  kept 
at  Vijaya  Skandi^ura.  This  king  was  a  very  valiant  man  and  defeated 
the  P^dya  Raja,  who  had  attacked  him. 

In  the  reign  of  this  prince,  his  brother  Gunottama  made  a  grant  of 
land  in  Ani,  A.  Sal.  800, — ^year  of  the  cycle,  Vikari  (a.d.  878),  to  a 
Jaina,  for  the  performance  of  worship  to  a  Jaina  deity. 

On  the  7th  Vais&kha  sud,  A.  Sal.  816, — ^year  of  the  cycle,  Ananda 
(a.d.  894),  a  person  named  Tirumalayan,  built  a  temple,  and  to  the 
west  of  it  erected  an  image  of  Vishnu,  which  he  called  Tirumala  Deva, 
upon  some  land  "  in  the  midst  of  the  Gdv^,*'  where  in  former  times 
the  western  Rangan^d  Sw&mi  had  been  worriiipped  by  Gautama  Rishi* 
but  which  was  then  entirely  overrun  with  jungle.  This  place  he  called 
Sri  Ranga  pattana  (Seringapatam). 

Chola  Con<iub8T. 

29.  Vijaya  R4ya  Aditya  Varma,  son  of  Vijayada*  Riiya,  who  had 
been  installed  at  Tuijore  as  King  of  the  Chola-desa,  came  into  the 
Chera-desa,  conquered  the  '' Vedar'"  Rajas  thereof,  reduced  the  capital 

>  The  introductory  note  cftlls  him  '' VinUa.'* 
'  A  tribe  of  hunters,  said  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  peninsula. 
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Tdlakad,  and  governed  the  country.     He  made  many  charitable  gmnt$ 
in  Chera, 

30.  Vira  Chola^  Raya,  son  of  Aditya  Varmay  was  installed  at 
Tanjore,  and  became  King  of  the  Chera  and  Kamita  desas.  He  was  a 
Tery  yaliant  man  and  conquered  many  desas ;  hence  he  obtained  the 
title  Yira  (hero),  and  from  being  a  zealous  follower  of  Vishnu  he  was 
called  Niriyana;  thus,  Vira  Chola  N^yana.  ''He  and  the  P&ndya 
Raja  both  conquered  many  desas ;  he  went  to  Sinhala  desa  and  con- 
quered the  raja  thereof,  thereby  obtaining  great  fame."  He  granted 
many  agrahdrams  in  free  gift  to  Brahmans ;  one  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cdv^iy  in  Chola-desa,  was  named  Vira  Ndr&yanapur.  He  one 
day  saw  on  the  sea-shore  the  Sabhdpati  of  Chillambara  (Siva),  attended 
by  Panrati,  dancing  and  beating  the  damaraka  (a  kind  of  drum) ;  he 
therefore  expended  great  sums  of  money  in  building  the  Kanaka  or 
golden  Sabhd.  Haying  many  6ons>  he  appointed  Ddsoditya  Raya  to 
be  King  of  the  Chola-desa,  and  Arunjeya  Rdya  to  the  Drdvida  desa,  and 
died. 

31 .  Ddsoditya  Raya  was  installed  at  Tanjore,  and  then  performed 
the  installation  of  his  elder  brother,  Arunjeya  Rdya,  as  King  of  the 
Drdvida  desa.  He  ruled  the  Chera  country  in  an  equitable  and  charit- 
able manner  j  he  granted  four  agraharams  on  the  Cdv^ry,  and  named 
them  Chatur  samudram ;  he  died  childless. 

32.  Parandaka  R4ya,  son  of  Ddsoditya's  brother  Arunjeya^  con- 
quered the  Pdndya  raja  and  took  tribute  from  him.  He  married  a 
virgin  named  Chittiri,  daughter  of  Chati  Raya  j  by  her  he  had  a  son, 
who  having  conquered  many  enemies,  was  called  Arimalli;  he  died 
before  his  father,  who  by  the  same  wife  had  many  other  son&  This 
king  granted  many  agraharams,  and  other  charities. 

33.  Divya  R&ya,  son  of  Parandaka,  succeeded,  and  ruled  the  Drii- 
vida,  Chera,  and  Kam&ta  desas.  He  was  alarmed  by  Vira  P&ndya, 
who  came  to  Tanjore  to  fight,  but  defeated  him  and  cut  off  his  ears, 
upon  which  the  Pandya  Raja  returned  to  Madura ;  from  this  feat  he 
was  called  Arititu  Raya.  He  then  went  to  conquer  the  Uttara  desa 
( northern  country),  leaving  his  mantri  in  charge  of  the  public  affairs  at 
Tanjore,  but  remaining  absent  a  long  time,  quarrels  arose  between  his 
relations  and  the  mantri,  whose  authority  was  unheeded ;  upon  hearing 
of  which,  he  returned  and  restored  tranquillity,  and  punished  those  who 
had  rebelled.  After  this  he  conquered  Satya  K^oiakir,  of  the  Vaitonda 
vamsa,  and  despoiled  him  of  a  great  quantity  of  precious  stones,  which 

1  A  note  in  the  MSS.  states,  that  "according  to  the  Condatoor  MSS.  he 
rvigM  fhmi  SaUvAbana  849  to  899  (a.d.  927  to  977).'' 
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he  gave  to  the  Brahmans  in  charity^  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
Narayana.  He  caused  many  canals  on  the  CAv^ry  to  be  dug,  and 
made  many  charitable  grants ;  he  had  no  sons,  he  therefore  installed 
his  younger  brother,  Ari  Vari  Deva. 

34.  Ari  Vari  Deva,  brother  of  Divya  lUya,  ruled  the  desas  of 
Chola^  Drdvida,  Konga,  and  Kam&ta.  His  brother,  Divya  Raya, 
nmrched  with  an  army  to  Madura,  defeated  the  Ptodya  Raja,  and  forced 
him  to  take  flight:  he  then  reduced  the  Pdndyardesa,  and  having 
plundered  Virenjipuram  ^  returned  to  Tanjore.  The  mother  of  the 
defeated  and  fugitive  Pdndya  Raja,  being  a  near  relative  to  the  Chola 
Raja,  the  latter,  after  having  received  large  quantities  of  jewels  and 
money,  restored  Madura  to  the  Pdndya  king,  and  lived  afterwards 
in  amity  with  him.  "  The  Senddhipati  (commander)  of  the  Pandya 
Raja,  who  was  a  near  relation,  came  to  the  Chola  Raja;"  his  name  was 
Amra  Bhojangan,  and  the  king  being  pleased  with  him  gave  him  the 
conmiand  of  an  army,  with  which  he  marched  as  far  as  Saha  parvata 
to  the  west,  and  from  thence  into  the  Kerala  desa,  the  raja  of  which 
attempted  to  defend  the  country,  but  Amra  conquered  the  KolKir, 
Indra-giri,  and  Nila-giri  countries ;  ''  and  that  raja  having  lost  every- 
thing, and  being  defenceless,  embarked  on  ship,  and  fled  to  the  islands 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.*'  By  command  of  his  master,  he  buried  all 
the  treasures,  jeweb,  and  whatever  he  had  plundered,  in  the  Kanavdi 
sthala  of  Siva;  Bhfma  Rdya,  having  heard  of  these  events,  attacked 
him,  but  was  defeated,  and  lost  his  son.  Amra  then  marched  into  the 
Kallnga  desa,  and  took  tribute  from  the  rdja,  uid  proceeded  from 
thence  to  the  Narmada  river,  where  he  conquered  many  rajas ;  having 
subdued  Vaitonda  Rdya,  K&maranava  R&y%  Dana  Pallia  Bhima  Rdya, 
and  Am&n  R&y%  and  taken  from  them  money,  jewels,  the  ladies  of 
their  palaces  and  tribute,  he  returned  to  the  raja,  bringing  among  the 
plunder  the  golden  statue  of  Bhima  R4ya,  having  planted  the  **  vic- 
torious tiger-standard^  in  the  Pushkamardik  (western  country),  on  the 
Narmada  river  and  on  Mahendra-giri.  The  raja  was  highly  pleased  on 
seeing  the  treasures,  and  observing  that  his  grandfather  had  built  only 
a  Kanaka  Sabhd  to  the  Chillambara  deity  (Siva) ;  he  built  Gopuras 
(spires,  towers),  Maddals,  (inclosures),  Mandapams  (image-houses),  and 
Sabhds  (holy  places  or  apartments),  and  granted  many  jeweb  to  the 
deity.  He  resided  at  Tanjore,  and  ruled  both  the  Konga  and  Kamdta 
desas,  making  numerous  grants  of  land  and  other  donations.  He  made 
a  grant  of  the  village  of  K&riyur,  in  Tdlakdd,  to  the  north  of  the 
Chera  desa^  in  agrahdram  to  the  Brahmans  of  Tdlak4d,  placing  Vaisyas 


>  There  is  a  place  of  this  xuunein  the  Drividm  deaa;  it  is  aituated  a  little  to  the 
weet  of  Velloie. 


^ 
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in  charge  of  it,  and  called  it  R^jarrdjarpora.  He  thas  made  nianj 
granta  on  the  5th  Mdgha  and,  A.  Sal.  926, — ^year  of  the  cycle, 
ViawaT&n  (a.d.  1004). 

The  notice  of  the  Chola  dynasty  here  ends  abruptly,  and  the  MS. 
proceeds  to  the  history  of  the  Bellila  rulers. 

The  first  point  of  inquiry  which  presents  itself  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  Geography  of  the  Chera  Kingdom ;  its  boundaries,  the  situation 
of  its  capitals,  and  the  locality  of  the  several  desas  and  cities,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paper;  referring  more  particularly  to 
ccMmtries  which  were  under  the  Chera  rule. 

The  boundaries  and  extent  of  Chera,  as  defined  by  Tamil  classic 
vriterB,  are  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor's  Trans- 
ladons  of  Historical  MSS.*,  in  the  following  words: 

Stanza  supposed  to  be  by  Avyar. 
"  The  northernmost  place  is  Pazhani  (Pjmey),  the  most  eastern  is 
CWengodn  (Trichengode),  the  most  western  is  Kozhikudu,  on  the  south 
»  cLe  shore  of  the  sea ;  in  all  eighty  kadams  (eight  hundred  miles),  is 
oJed  the  boundary  of  the  Sera  country." 

Stanza  by  Avyar. 
"^  The  northernmost  place  is  Pazhani,  to  the  south  is  the  southern 
Has.  to  the  west  is  Kolikudu,  the  searshore  on  the  south  is  called  the 
jnamhkij  of  the  Chera  kingdom." 


DESCRIPTION  PRESUMED  TO  BELONG  TO  MiRTANJEYA  PaTTAR. 

'^hi  the  north  Pazhani,  to  the  east  the  great  town  (or  Penir),  on 
'  mmth  the  sea,  on  the  west  the  great  mountain ;  from  east  to  west 
5T  kadams  (four  hundred  miles),  from  south  to  north  forty  kadams 
'  kmidred  miles),  making  together  eighty  kadams  (eight  hundred 
via).     Its  revenue  ten  millions  of  pattans,  of  which  four  make  a  kali 

To  these  may  be  added,  that  quoted  by  Professor  Wilson,  in  his 
laaafegue  of  the  M'Kenzie  Collection'. 

Tamil  verse. 
•*  The  Palini  river  on  the  north,  Tencasi  in  Tinnavelly  on  the  east, 
i       fcidhar  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on  the  south." 
I  Pirttfessor  Wilson,   in   the  Introduction  to  the   Catalogue  of  the 

I      ^Sieuie  Collection,  founding  his  description  chiefly  on  the  last  verse, 


TaTlor'B  MSB.  App.  toL  B.  p.  29.  '  WUson's  M'Kenzie  Cat  i.  198. 
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wys,  "  The  northeni  limits  of  Chera  varied  at  diflBerent  periods,  being 
originally  placed  ab  Palini  near  Dhar^pura^  wkibt  at  a  subsequent 
period  the  capital,  Dalavanpura  or  Tdlak&d,  above  the  Mysore  Ghats, 
indipates  a  considerable  extension  of  the  boundary  in  that  quarter,  and 
the  Chera  principality  probably  included  the  greater  portion  of  Kar- 
ndta.  Its  eastern  limits  were  the  possessions  of  Chola  and  Pandya, 
and  the  western  those  of  Kerala.  In  its  early  state,  however,  it  com- 
prehended the  extreme  south  of  the  Malabar  coast  or  Travancore,  and 
consisted  of  that  province,  Wyndd,  the  Nilgiri  mountain  district,  the 
southern  portion  of  Coimbetore,  and  part  of  Tinnevelly.  In  this  tract, 
we  have  in  Ptolemy  the  people  called  Caret,  and  not  far  from  it, 
Carura  Begia  Cerebothri,  in  which,  making  an  allowance  for  inac- 
curacies of  sound  and  expression,  we  have  the  Cheras,  and  C^r(ir  still  a 
city  in  this  district,  and  Cherapati  the  sovereign  of  Chera  \" 

The  foregoing  memorial  verses  are  upon  the  whole  tolerably  con- 
current;  all  four  make  the  sea  to  be  the  southern  boundary,  and  Calicut 
(Kozhikudu)  or  Malabar  the  western.  The  first  makes  Trichengode  in 
Salem,  and  the  last  Tenkdsi,  or  the  southern  Kdsi,  in  Tinnevelly,  to  be 
the  eastern  boundary;  the  second  verse  makes  two  southern  bound- 
aries (the  sea  and  Tenkdsi),  omitting  entirely  the  eastern,  we  may 
therefore  reasonably  include  that  Tenkdsi  is  intended  for  the  eastern ; 
the  third  verse  gives  "  Per6r"  as  on  the  frontier,  but  as  that  term 
means  simply  "  great  town,"  it  cannot  be  definitely  applied.  Trichen- 
gode and  Tenkdsi  are  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  but  each 
might  be  considered  as  an  eastern  boundary,  one  being  situated  towards 
the  northern  extremity  of  ^the  kingdom,  the  other  toward  the  southern ; 
a  line  drawn  from  one  to  the  other  might  therefore  be  considered  the 
eastern  frontier:  such  a  line  would  pass  a  little  to  the  west  of  Cdrur, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  included  in  the  Chera  desa;  and  this  town 
was,  as  Colonel  Wilks  informs  us,  so  near  the  frontier,  that  it  was 
alternately  in  the  possession  of  the  Chera,  Chola,  and  P^ndya  sove- 
reigns ^  The  northern  frontier  cannot  be  so  easily  settled  j  the  first 
three  verses  give  Pazhani  as  the  boundary;  the  fourth,  however,  says 
the  Palini  river  (the  same  name  but  a  different  orthography) ;  the  Paz- 
hani of  the  first  three  verses  has  been  considered  to  be  the  town  of  that 
name,  variously  spelt  Palini,  Pulney,  and  Pyney;  this  town  is  situated 
in  the  south  of  Coimbetore  below  Dhardpura,  whereas,  Calicut  and 
Trichengode  are  both  far  to  the  northward;  the  C^rur  of  Ptolemy  is 
also  north  of  it.  This  town  then  could  not  have  been  the  northern 
boundary;  the  Palini  river  of  the  fourth  verse  may  help  us  in  dis- 

'  Wilson's  M*Kenzie  Cat.  Int.  p.  92. 
*  Wilks's  Sketchet  of  Mysore  History,  i.  p.  8. 
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coTering  tbe  ooneot  frontier.  After  diligent  s^ich  no  river  of  thi«= 
same  has  been  found;  but  yarious  oireumstattcee  lead  to  the  belief  thai 
Ike  river  Bhowanj,  which  running  eastirard,  falls  into  the  C^very  at 
Bhowany  kudal,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written  Boviny  Coral,  a  littla 
above  Erode,  is  intended. 

The  words  in  the  lines  quoted  from  the  Tamil  poetess  Avydr,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Taylor,  are,  Vadakku-talom  Psidiani,  t.  e.,  north  the 
rthalam  Pazhani.  A  sthalam  is  a  holy  place,  a  place  where  a  temple 
is  erected  in  honor  (^  some  deity;  now  we  have  only  to  suppose  an 
easy  clerical  error  of  one  letter  to  have  crept  into  the  verse,  and  we 
fihall  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  the  tracing  of  a  consistent  line  of 
boundary  from  the  accordant  testimony  of  the  authorities  referred  to. 
If  we  substitute  t  for  zh  in  the  word  Pazhani  we  have  Bhavani, 
(for  the  same  symbol  in  the  imperfect  alphabet  of  the  Tamil  ex- 
presses p  and  b  and  their  respective  aspirates,)  and  Bhavani  would  be 
a  legitimate  feminine  form  of  Bhavan,  signifying  the  wife  of  Bhavan 
or  Siva,  the  goddess  P&rvatl,  who  has  given  name  to  the  sthala,  still 
known  as  Bhowany.  Whether  this  conjecture  be  ri^t  or  not,  it 
appears  highly  probable  that  the  river  Bhowany  was  near  the  northern 
frontier,  which  must  in  all  probability  have  been  nearly  the  same  as 
that  between  the  British  district  of  Coimbetore  and  Salem  and  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Mysore  Raja,  as  the  following  observations  will  show. 

1.  A  line  drawn  from  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  Coast  to  Trichengode 
in  Salem,  these  places  being  respectively  mentioned  in  the  Tamil 
verses  as  the  western  and  eastern  boundaries,  would  pass  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  tbe  Bhowany  river. 

2.  The  introductory  note  to  our  MSS.  informs  us,  that  Skandapura, 
the  capital  of  the  Chera  kingdom,  was  situated  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  Guzzelhatty  Pass;  no  direct  confirmation  of  the  locality  here 
assigned  to  Skandapura  has  been  met  with ;  it  appears,  however,  to  be 
verified  by  our  MSS.,  which  says  that  Tim  Vikrama  (No.  7),  marched 
southward  to  Chola  desa,  and  it  may  therefore  be  admitted  as  correct. 
Tbe  situation  thus  given  to  Skandupura,  and  the  fact  of  Tiru  Vikrama 
mardiing  southward  to  Chola,  render  it  necessary  to  place  the  frontier 
MS  far  north  as  the  boundary  proposed. 

3.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the  Narrative  of  his  Mysore  Journey,  makes 
a  few  incidental  observations  which  also  confirm  it;  he  mentions 
Sanklidmg,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Trichengode  in  Salem,  Satiman- 
gala,  near  Danaikancotta  in  Coimbetore,  and  Nidi  Cavil,  about  forty 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Sanklidrug,  as  included  in  the  Chera  desa,  Nidi 
Cavil  being  as  he  states,  upon  the  frontier  between  Chera  and  Kamata' ; 

'  Buchanan's  Myaore  Jouniey,  vol.  ii.,  p.  183,  l«5,  237  and  248. 
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he  further  mentions  Coleagala  and  Arcotdr  (the  former  of  which  is 
situated  a  short  distance  in  the  Mysore  territories,  and  the  Utter,  on 
the  borders  of  Coimbetore,)  as  being  towards  the  southern  extremity 
of  Kam&ta*. 

Concluding  then  upon  the  foregoing  grounds,  that  the  northern 
boundary  must  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  modem 
Coimbetore  and  part  of  Salem ;  the  outlines  of  Chera  may  be  stated  as 
follows : — 

To  the  north  it  had  the  country  of  Kamata,  which  it  joined  among 
the  Ghats,  nearly  upon  the  present  Mysore  frontier :  stretching  from 
thence  eastward  it  penetrated  into  the  district  of  Salem  as  far  as  San- 
klidrug  or  Trichengode:  from  thence  it  proceeded  southward  (Chola 
and  Pandya  being  to  the  eastward,  and  the  towns  of  Cdrur  in  Coimbe- 
tore and  Tenkdsi  in  Tinnayelly  near  the  frontier  line,)  to  the  coast  of 
Travancore;  and  it  included  the  western  coast,  as  high  up  as  Calicut 
in  Malabar  I 

The  Malabar  district  cannot,  although  included  in  the  Chera  king- 
dom, be  considered  as  part  of  the  Chera  desa,  for  it  was  included  in  the 
ancient  Kerala  desa;  the  northern  parts  of  Malabar  above  Calicut 
may  be  regarded  as  renmants  of  the  ancient  Kerala  kingdom,  which, 
together  with  the  district  of  Wyn&d,  did  not  fall  under  the  sway  of  the 
Chera  rajas  before  the  conquest  of  Kam&ta,  in  which  desa  Wynkd  was 
included '. 

The  boundaries  thus  assigned  to  Chera,  are  in  accordance  with  the 
general  description  of  that  country  usually  given,  as  consisting  of 
Coimbetore  and  Salem  1  To  define,  however,  the  boundaries  of  this 
or  any  other  of  these  ancient  kingdoms  with  exactitude  is  quite  impos- 
sible, as  they  were  continually  varying  according  to  the  strength, 
ability,  and  ambition  of  their  respective  rulers. 

The  seventh  king  in  our  MSS.  is  represented  as  ''ruling  the  country 
together  with  the  Kam&ta  desa;"  this  was  undoubtedly  a  conquest,  but 
whether  of  his,  or  of  his  predecessors,  we  are  not  informed.  This 
country  is  always  mentioned  in  our  MSS.  as  distinct  from  the  Chera 
desa,  although  Dalavanpura  or  Tdlak&d  in  Kamdta,  became  at  a  later 
period  the  capital  of  the  extended  kingdom. 

1  Bacbanan*8  Mysore  Joiimey,'yol.  iL,  p.  242. 

'  A  list  of  titles  of  the  Chera,  Chola,  and  Pdndya  sovereigns,  (Wilson^s 
M'Kenzie  Cat,  voL  ii,  p.  cxxix.,  No.  24),  gives  the  following  among  fourteen 
titles  of  the  Chera  Rajas.  ''  Malayaman,**  Lord  of  Malaya :  "  Colly  verpen,'*  Lord 
of  the  Colly  mountain  in  Salem. 

*  Buchanan*8  Journey,  vol.  ii.,  p.  484. 

«  WilkB*8  Sketches,  &c.,  voL  L,  p.  8. ;  Buchanan's  Journey,  vol  ii.,  p.  183, 
185,  and  304. 
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The  boundaries  of  ancient  Karndta  are  no  better  defined  than  those 
of  Chera;  it  consisted  of  the  central  districts  of  the  peninsula,  including 
the  Mysore  territories  of  the  present  day.  The  ghdts  present  a  good 
natural  frontier,  and  for  some  distance  on  the  east  and  west  are  recog- 
nised as  its  bounds ;  the  southern  frontier  appears  to  have  joined  the 
Chera  dominions,  and  is  therefore  defined  by  the  northern  boundary  of 
that  kingdom.  An  inquiry  into  the  position  of  the  northern  frontier  of 
Kamdta  is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose,  as  it  seems  clear  that 
the  whole  desa  could  never  have  come  under  the  rule  of  the  Chera 
monarchs,  for  the  Kadamba  dynasty  ruling  at  Banavdsi  by  the  Varada 
river  upon  the  frontier  between  the  modem  Mysore  and  Canara,  and 
the  Chalukya  monarchs,  whose  capital  was  Kdlyan,  and  whose  con- 
quests appear  to  have  extended  as  far  southward  as  Banav&si,  were  in 
existence  before  the  extinction  of  the  Chera  rule,  and  must  have  occu- 
pied a  considerable  portion  of  the  north  and  west  of  Kam&ta.  Of  the 
former  race,  Professor  Wilson  mentions  inscriptions  from  a.d.  168  to 
1336,  throwing  some  doubt  however  upon  the  first  date*.  Mr.  Walter 
Elliott  fixes  the  era  of  one  king  of  this  line  about  a.d.  580  or  600*. 
In  reference  to  the  latter  or  Chalukya  dynasty,  Mr.  Elliot  remarks, 
that  proofs  have  been  obtained  of  the  possession  of  sovereign  authority 
by  the  Chalukya^,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of 
our  era*. 

The  city  of  Dalavanpura  or  T&lak&d,  which  under  the  tenth  prince 
became  the  capital  of  the  extended  dominions  of  the  Chera  monarchs, 
was  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cdvery,  about  thirty  miles  east 
of  Seringapatam,  and  immediately  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  present 
Mysore  and  Salem ;  its  ruins  are  still  known  by  the  name  of  T&lak&d. 
The  introductory  note  to  our  MSS.  informs  us,  that  "  it  must  have  been 
a  very  splendid  and  extensive  city,  the  Cdv^ry  inclosing  its  forti- 
fications on  three  sides ;  it  was  called  the  southern  Gayd ;  five  or  six 
celebrated  temples  are  still  standing,  many  inscriptions  being  visible  on 
their  walb.*'  When  Mr.  Buchanan  visited  T^ak&d,  he  found  only  one 
temple  which  was  dedicated  to  Siva,  many  others  having  been  over- 
whelmed with  sand,  the  tops  of  them  alone  remaining  visible;  an 
inscription  upon  the  preserved  temple  he  could  not  decipher\  Could 
these  inscriptions  have  been  procured,  they  would  probably  have  thrown 
some  valuable  light  either  upon  the  Chera  or  Hoyisdla  dynasties, 
T4lak&d  having  been  at  successive  periods  the  capital  of  each. 

Muganda-pattana,  at  which  the  twenty-first   and  twenty-second 

>  WUaon*8  Catalogue  of  M'Kenzie*8  Collection,  vol.  i.,  Int.  xcviii. 

•  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iv.,  p.  36.  '  lb.  p.  4. 

*  Buchanan*8  Mysore  Journey,  vol.  ii.,  p.  162. 
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prinoeB  are  said  to  have  resided,  was,  aooording  to  the  istrodoctory 
note,  about  forty-eight  miles  north-east  of  Seringapatam,  but  the  name 
cannot  be  traced  in  the  maps. 

By  "the  Kanav^"  is  probably  intended  the  Gozzelhatty  Pass,  the 
word  meaning  in  Tamil,  "a  narrow  pass  in  the  mountains ^'' 

The  frequent  referenoe  in  ihe  MSS.  before  us,  as  well  as  in  aH 
native  historical  memorials,  to  the  great  geographical  divisions  of 
peninsular  India,  known  to  the  Hindus  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
still  fiamiliar  to  all  among  Uiem  who  have  any  pretensions  to  the  dia- 
racter  of  scholars,  renders  it  desirable  to  take  a  n4>id  view  of  the  limits 
assigned  to  them  by  the  best  authorities,  as  fsir  as  the  industry  of  Euro- 
pean research  has  been  enabled  to  trace  them.  The  accompanying 
Map  will  assist  the  understanding  of  the  following  summary. 

Proceeding  from  Ci^  Comorin  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
we  have  first  the  kingdom  of  P^dya,  which  is  said  to  have  extended 
from  thence  to  Uie  Vellar  river;  but  here  a  difficulty  arises,  for  the 
river  of  that  name  ^nlling  into  the  sea  at  Porto  Novo,  would  have  to 
the  south  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly,  Uie  first  of  which  is  ac^owledged 
to  have  been  the  capital,  and  the  eeoond,  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
Chola  desa.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  frontier  river  intended  was 
the  Vayaru  or  Vaygarut  The  frontier  was  probably  a  littie  higher 
up  than  the  Vayaru,  and  extended  further  northward  in  the  interior 
than  on  the  coast ;  our  in^t>ductoTy  note  says  it  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood <^  Dindigal,  and  Colonel  Wilks  s  observation  upon  C^brur  befoie 
adverted  to,  makes  it  still  higher  than  the  latter  place.  The  capital 
cities  of  P6ndya  were,  Kurkhi,  (supposed  by  Professor  Wilson  to  be 
the  Kolkhi  of  the  Periplus),  next  Kaly^napur,  and  lastly,  Madura*. 

Adjoining  Pandya  to  the  northward  was  the  Chola  desa^  which 
extended,  according  to  the  introductoiy  note,  as  high  up  as  Chillam- 
bram  on  the  Vellar  river,  and  according  to  other  authorities  higher  up^ 
as  £eu-  as  the  Pennar  or  southern  Pinakini  river,  which  af^tears  to  be 
the  correct  line  of  boundary.  Territories  beyond  both  these  riv«« 
were  governed  by  the  Chola  rajas,  but  those  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  P^nar  fenned  part  of  Dravida  proper.  The  capitals  <^  Chda  were 
Wariur  (pvoperiy  Uriur,  supposed  by  Professor  Wilson  to  be  the 
Orthoura  of  Ptolemy,)  on  the  C^v^ry,  Kumbhakcmam  and  afterwards 
Tanjore'. 

^  Rottler*8  Dietionaiy. 

*  Journal  of  Rojral  Asiatic  Sooetv,  toL  iiu,  p.  SOS;  Tamil  Tenes,  ia  Taylor's 
MSS.,  vcO.  iL,  Ap^  pu  8&. 

*  WilsonVt  M'Keniie  Cataloi^Mv  vaL  i.»  lat,  p.  Lxxxi;  Taaul  ^anta,  in 
Taylor^  MSS.  roL  ia.,  App.  p.  iCL 
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The  title  Drdvida  luus  been  used  in  a  wide  sense,  fus  including  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Ohera,  Ohola,  and  Pdndya,  throughout  which  the 
Tamil  language  was,  and  is,  vernacular  ^  But  in  its  more  restricted 
and  proper  acceptation  as  employed  in  our  MSS.,  it  designates  the 
country  which  extended  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Ghola  on  the 
Penn^  river,  as  high  up  as  Calastry  or  Tripathi ;  the  ghats  bounding  it 
on  the  west  and  the  sea  on  the  east*.  Its  limits,  south  and  north,  cor- 
respond with  those  marked  out  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  valuable  '^Replies 
to  the  questions  on  Mirasi  right,"  as  the  boundaries  of  Tondaman- 
dalam.  The  capital  was  K^nchi  or  Kanji-puram  (Conjeveram).  The 
twenty-fifth  prince  in  our  MSS.,  is  stated  to  have  fought  with  the 
Drivida  Rdja  in  Kdnchi  desa;  this  may  have  been  either  a  Chola 
viceroy,  this  desa  having  been  conquered  by  the  Chola  rdjas  at  an 
early  period,  or  it  may  have  been  a  chief  possessing  power  in  terri- 
tories not  then  subject  to  the  Chola  rule.  The  assertion  of  our  MSSl 
Uiat  the  last  Chola  raja  mentioned,  plundered  Yirenjipura,  a  place 
18  before  stated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vellore  in  this  desa,  would 
indicate  that  the  whole  of  this  ^desa  was  not  then  subject  to  tl^  Chola 
kings. 

Northward  of  Drdvida  were  two  desas,  Kalinga  occup3ring  the  sea- 
coMt  up  to  Odra  or  Orissa,  of  which  the  capitals  were,  first  Srikakula 
(Cictoole?)  and  afterwards  Rdjamahendri ;  and  Andhra  desa  occu- 
pjing  the  interior  of  the  country*. 

Proceeding  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  up  the 
i^estem  coast,  Kerala  in  its  widest  sense  occupied  all  the  country 
below  the  ghdts  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Konkana.  This  tract  was 
bowever  divided  into  four  or  five  desas,  and  the  term  Kerala,  in  its 
proper  and  limited  signification,  appears  to  be  applicable  to  modem 
Malabar,  and  according  to  Buchanan  extended  as  high  up  as  Chandra- 
giri  in  Canara,  where  a  river  separated  it  from  Tuluva*.  Kerala  and 
Malaya  are  by  some  consideretd  to  be  the  same,  but  in  our  MSS.  they 
are  always  mentioned  as  distinct  countries ;  from  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Malaya,  the  mountainous  districts  are  evidently  intended. 

The  Konkana  extended,  sa  at  present,  along  the  coast,  from  the 
Qortbem  boundary  of  Kerala,  below  the  modem  Goa,  to  th^  latitude  of 
Bombay;  the  Mahdrdshtra desa,  or  Mahratta  country,  is  to  the  east  and 
north  of  it ;  and  Guijara  is  the  modem  Guzerat. 

^  WUson^s  M'Kenzie  Catalogue,  voL  i.,  Int,  p.  xxviiL 

*  Biiehatuin*s  Mysore  Journey,  vol  iii.,  pp.  90  and  459. 

*  WUson*8  M'Kenzie  Catalogue,  vol.  L,  Int.,  pp.  cxvii.  and  cxxii. 

*  Mr.  Ellis  in  ProfeMor  Wilson^s  M^Kenzie  Catalogue,  i,,  p.  xlv.  Bucha- 
nan's Mysore  Journey,  .vol  iL,  pp.  347,  474;  vol  iii.,  p.  14,  and  map  in.  vol.  i. 
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The  next  point  to  which  we  may  direct  our  attention  is  the  time  in 
which  the  princes  recorded  in  our  MSS.  reigned.  Mr.  Taylor  remarks 
in  respect  of  our  MSS.  that  it  is  well  supported  by  dates :  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  notices  it  affords  of  the  reigns  of  the  various  sove- 
reigns, contain  a  greater  number  of  dates  than  is  common  to  such 
tracts,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  little  use  can  be  made  of  those  dates 
without  considerable  modifications,  though  they  would  afford  valuable 
data,  in  connexion  with  inscriptions  recording'  gifts  of  the  Chera 
princes,  to  adjust  the  chronology  of  that  kingdom. 

The  M'Kenzie  Collection  contains  nearly  five  hundred  inscriptions 
procured  in  the  country  subject  to  these  kings,  some  of  which  pro- 
bably belong  to  this  dynasty,  but  unfortunately  none  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  translated  \ 

That  the  dates  given  in  the  MSS.  (which  are  mostly  referred  to 
grants  of  land),  will  not,  if  taken  collectively,  produce  a  result  claim- 
ing our  credence  on  the  general  principles  applied  in  such  cases,  will 
appear  from  the  following  abstract. 

A.  D. 

The  Fith  king  made  a  grant  in  ....     82 

Seventh  king  installed  and  made  grant  in    .        .178 

Eighth  king  installed  in 188 

Tenth  king  made  a  grant  in        ...         .  288 

^  Wil8on*8  M^Kenzie  Catalogue,  vol  ii.,  App.  pp.  125,6. 

In  the  Joamal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  for  April,  1839,  there  is  a 
translation  of  a  copper  grant,  which  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  conjectured  to  have  been 
made  by  a  king  of  this  dynasty.  It  is  a  grant  of  land  by  the  Rdja  of  Ldta,  a 
country  mentioned  in  most  of  the  lists  of  desas,  but  of  which  the  exact  locality  has 
not  been  determined.  Professor  Wilson,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Dictionary, 
calls  it ''  the  upper  part  of  the  Dekhan,**  and  this  agrees  with  the  grant  in  question, 
from  which  we  learn,  that  at  the  period  at  which  it  was  made  there  were  four 
kingdoms  occupying  part  of  the  Dekhan  and  Hindustan,  namely,  G(irjara,  west- 
ward, MHwa,  centrical,  Gkiura,  eastward,  and  Ldta,  southward;  the  ci^iital  of  the 
last  named  kingdom  was  Elapur,  founded  by  Krishna  Raya.  The  date  of  the 
grant  is  a.d.  812,  and  the  princes  mentioned  in  it  are,  1.  Govind  Raja;  2.  Karka, 
his  son ;  3.  Krishna,  his  son ;  4.  Dhruva,  his  son,  who  died  at  Allihdbid ;  5.  Go- 
vind II.,  son  of  Dhruva;  6,  Indra,  brother  of  Govinda;  7-  Karka,  son  of  Indra, 
the  author  of  the  grant,  whose  heir  presumptive  was  Danti  Varma,  his  brother. 
The  date  ag^es  with  that  of  our  dynasty,  and  Mr.  Prinsep,  by  supposing  Karka  to 
be  the  same  with  Kongani,  traces  all  the  above-mentioned  princes  in  the  Chera 
list  with  the  exception  of  Indra.  Independently,  however,  of  the  difference 
between  the  names  Karka  and  Kongani,  supposing  them  to  belong  to  the  same 
person,  the  succession  of  the  princes  differs  entirely  from  that  given  in  our  MSS., 
in  which  neither  the  kingdom  of  Ldta,  nor  any  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  grant, 
are  noticed.  Hence  it  seems  clear  that  the  grant  must  belong  to  a  different 
dynasty,  ruling  over  a  country  far  to  the  north  of  Chera,  the  LlUa  desa  being 
probably  situated  immediately  south  of  the  Nerbadda  river. 
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A.D. 

The  Fifteenth  king  installed 366 

Nineteenth  king  installed  in       ...         .  539 
Twenty-second  king  made  a  grant  in  .  669 

Twenty-third  king  made  a  grant  in      .  .746 

Twenty-eighth  king  made  two  grants  in    878  and  894 

Reckoning  from  the  earliest  of  the  above  dates  a.d.  82,  to  the  last 
A.D.  894,  during  which  twenty-four  princes  are  shown  to  have  reigned, 
the  average  length  of  the  reigns  would  be  nearly  thirty-four  years 
each,  a  period  longer  than  the  settled  principle  of  such  calculations 
shows  to  be  admissible.  We  may  remark  further,  that  two  of  these 
kings  (Nos.  12  and  14)  ruled  only  for  a  short  time,  and  others,  as 
Nos.  11  and  27  abdicated.  We  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  find 
some  well  authenticated  date  from  which  we  can  apply  the  test  of 
average  duration ;  an  approximation  to,  if  not  a  correct  date,  seems  to 
be  presented  in  that  of  the  last  independent  Ghera  prince  of  our  list, 
Mallardeva  Rdya  II.  (No.  28). 

In  the  account  of  this  prince,  our  MSS.  relates  the  building  of  a 
temple  to  Vishnu  in  a.d.  894,  and  we  must  infer  from  the  mention 
of  it,  that  the  transaction  took  place  during  the  continuance  of  his 
aathority,  and  that  the  Chola  conquest  was  not  effected  till  after  that 
period. 

We  learn  from  the  Tamil  verses  which  give  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom,  that  a  part  of  Kerala,  or  Malabar,  was  subject  to  the  Chera 
sovereigns,  but  their  authority  appears  to  have  been  represented  by  a 
viceroy.  These  viceroys  seem  to  have  borne  the  title  of  "  Cheraman 
Perumal,"  or  viceroy  of  the  Chera  sovereign,  in  which  light  Mr.  Ellis 
has  regarded  them'.  The  last  of  these  viceroys  revolted  from  his 
government  and  embraced  the  religion  of  Islam ;  this  event  evidently 
indicating  a  decline  in  the  power  of  his  superior  happened,  as  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  informs  us,  in  the  ninth  century',  and  our  MSS.  fixes 
the  Chola  conquest  at  the  same  period,  which  seems  thus  far  to  be 
borne  out. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  religious  reformer,  Sankardch&iya,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiru  Vikrama  I.,  the  seventh  prince,  about  a.d.  180,  accord- 
ing to  the  date  in  our  MSS ;  this  statement  would  give  to  that  reformer 
a  mnch  greater  antiquity  than  is  allowed  by  the  best  authorities ;  his 
era,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  conclusively  determined,  though  the  con- 
current opinion  of  some  of  the  greatest  Oriental  scholars  places  him  in 

*  Ellis's  Minsi  Right,  p.  xvi. 
'  Wil8on*8  M'Kenzie  Cats<ofnie,  vol.  L,  Int.,  p.  xcvii. 
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the  ninth  century'.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  MSS.  represents 
Tim  Vikrama  I.  (No.  7),  to  have  been  converted  to  the  faith  of  Siva 
by  the  reformer,  and  the  succeeding  monarchs  appear  to  have  been 
votaries  of  the  Hindu  deities,  some  of  Siva  and  others  of  Vishnu ;  this 
would  accord  with  the  supposition  of  the  conversion  of  the  king  having 
been  the  work  of  Sankarach&rya.  It  may  not  be  unfair,  however,  to 
suppose  that  the  compiler  of  the  MSS.  may  have  placed  this  reformer 
in  the  reign  of  Tim  Vikrama  I.,  instead  of  in  that  of  Tim  Vikrama  II. 
(No.  18),  according  to  the  favourite  practice  of  native  authors  assign- 
ing the  most  remote  antiquity  to  their  venerated  teacher*.  A  calcu- 
lation on  the  principle  of  average  length  of  reign,  reckoning  back  from 
894  the  date  given  in  our  MSS.  as  that  of  the  last  Chera  sovereign, 
would  place  Tim  Vikrama  I.  in  the  sixth,  and  Tim  Vikrama  II. 
in  the  eighth  century. 

Assuming  a  period  nearly  corresponding  with  a.d.  900,  as  the 
date  of  the  Chola  conquest,  we  may  proceed  to  check  the  dates  by 
allowing  to  each  prince  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  the  period  usually 
adopted*.  The  number  of  Chera  princes  in  our  MSS.  is  twenty-eight*, 
which  multiplied  by  eighteen,  gives  us  five  hundred  and  four  years, 
and  this  being  deducted  from  a.d  900,  gives  the  year  a.d.  396,  as  the 
probable  period  at  which  this  dynasty  arose.  The  reigns  of  some  of 
the  kings,  ap|)caring,  as  before  observed,  to  have  been  of  short  dura- 
tion, it  may  be  a  question  whether  in  this  case  the  allowance  of 
eighteen  years  is  not  too  much ;  we  may  however  look  upon  the  year 
A.D.  400,  or  more  widely  the  fifth  century,  as  the  time  indicated  by  our 
MSS.  for  the  rise  of  this  dynasty;  a  period  which  has  received  the 
sanction  of  Professor  Wilson,  and  in  which  we  have  proof  of  the 
existence  of  Chera  kings,  as  an  inscription  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty 
dated  a.d.  490,  refers  to  the  princes  of  Chera  along  with  the  Chola  and 
Pdndya  princes*. 

*  Wilson*B  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  Preface, p.  xv.;  Asiatic  Researches,  xvii.,  p.  177* 
'  See  Bucbanan^s  Journey,  vol.  L,  p.  143;  ii.,  p.  74;  iii.,  p.  91  and  301. 

»  Elli8*s  Mirasi  Right,  p.  xLvi. 

*  Professor  Wilson,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  M'Kenzie  Collection,  states  the 
number  as  twenty-six,  omitting  No.  12,  M^ldhava  Mahidhf  Riya,  and  No.  15, 
Kongani  Mahidhi  Raya  II.,  and  an  unnecessary  comma  has  been  inserted  in  the 
press  between  Chaturbhtija  and  Kumara  or  Kanara  deva  (No.  4),  thus  making 
the  actual  number  of  names  twenty-seven.  (See  Catalogue,  vol.  i.,  p.  199.) 
Mr.  Taylor  has  adopted  the  list  with  its  errors;  (Taylor^s  MSS.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  64;) 
as  has  also  Mr.  Prinscp,  in  his  Tables,  in  the  latter,  however,  Raja  Malla  deva 
(No.  24),  is  divided  into  two  names,  viz.,  Rija  Deva  and  Malla  Deva;  and  Malla 
Deva  II.  the  last  prince  is  entirely  omitted.     (Prinsep^s  Tables,  p.  121.) 

^  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol  v.,  p.  343. 
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We  maj  now  turn  our  attention  to  that  part  of  our  MSS.  wliich 
relates  to  the  conquest  of  Chera  by  the  Chola  monarchs^  and  to  the 
history  of  those  Chola  kings  who  are  represented  as  keeping  the  Konga 
and  Kamdta  desas  under  their  rule. 

The  great  source  of  the  diflSiculty  that  we  shall  encounter  in  our 
inquiry,  and  in  comparing  our  MSS.  with  other  notices  of  the  Chola 
kings,  arises  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  names  and  titles.  Although 
the  ReT.  Mr.  Taylor  questions  the  probability  of  the  same  king  being 
known  by  more  than  one  title,  we  have  the  authority  of  Professor 
Wilson  and  Mr.  W.  Elliott  for  the  fact  ^ ;  the  MSS.  which  we  are  now 
considering  furnishes  frequent  instances  of  such  double  titles*,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  himself,  in  his  Analysis  of  the  M'Kenzie  MSS*.,  thus 
describe  one  of  the  documents.  "Another  list  of  the  Chola  princes  is 
giiren  with  the  explanation  of  the  names;  and  showing  three  different 
names  sometimes  given  to  the  same  individual." 

The  names  given  to  the  Chola  princes  in  our  MSS.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Vira  Chola  and  Deva  Rdya,  do  not,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
appear  in  any  of  the  other  lists  of  Chola  kings*,  it  would  therefore  seem 
probable  that  the  same  sovereigns  must  have  been  called  by  different 
names  or  titles.  Professor  Wilson  suggests  the  possibility  of  Kulottunga 
and  Rajendra  being  titles  of  the  same  person ;  neither  of  these  names 
occur  in  our  list,  but  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  Rdjendra  was  a 
title  of  the  first  prince  in  our  list,  called  Vijaya  Rdya  Aditya  Varma. 

With  respect  to  Rajendra,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Ellis  that  in  the  year 
A.D.  886,  the  poet  Camban  presented  to  a  king  of  Chola  of  that  name, 
his  Tamil  translation  of  the  Ram^yana*;  the  date  886,  it  will  be 
ohfserved,  is  only  eight  years  anterior  to  the  last  date  given  by  our 
MSS.  in  its  annals  of  the  Chera  sovereigns;  and  we  have  the  evidence 
of  a  grant  to  show  that  Rdjendra  ruled  thirty  years*  at  least.  A  frag- 
ment of  an  inscription  preserved  by  Mr.  Ellis,  represents  a  feudatory 
chieftain  of  Rajendra  ascending  the  throne  of  Tondamandalam,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Rdjendra's  reign,  after  "having  terrified  Mallen  and  taken 
his  elephant  and  horse ;"  this  "  Mallen,"  Mr.  Ellis  considers  to  have 
been  one  of  the  Curumba  princes,  but  adds,  that  if  so,  the  event  must 
have  taken  place  long  before  the  grant  was  written^;  it  may  therefore 
be  asked  whether  the  "  Mallen"  referred  to  was  not  "  Malla  deva,"  the 

«  Wilsoo's  M^Kenzie  Catalogue,  vol.  i.,  Int.  Lxxxviii.,  and  p.  182;  Journal  of 
Royal  Aaiatie  Society,  vol.  iv.,  p.  3. 

«  See  No.  16,  17,  21,  26  and  30.  >  Appendix,  p.  135. 

«  All  the  liflto  that  have  been  obtained  are  given  in  an  Appendix. 

^  Ellifl*8  Bfirairi  Right,  p.  xlvL 

•  Taylor's  Analysis  of  the  M'Kenzie  Collection,  p.  73. 

'  ElUs*s  Miraai  Right,  p.  xlv. 

c2 
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last  of  our  Chera  kings;  the  locality  of  this  chieftain  as  a  feudatory 
prince  need  not  invalidate  this  supposition,  for  he  may,  before  his 
elevation  to  the  government  of  Tondamandalam,  have  acted  as  general 
of  the  Chola  forces,  in  the  conquest  of  Chera,  in  the  same  manner  aj9  our 
MSS.  represents  Amra  Bhojdngan,  the  P&ndya  general,  to  have  done 
in  the  reign  of  Ari  Vari  deva.  Camban*s  date  does  not  enable  us  to 
fix  that  of  Rdjendra's  accession  to  the  Chola  throne,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  have  been  but  a  short  time  previous  to  Cam- 
ban's  presentation  of  his  poem  in  886,  for  Mr.  Ellis  says  he  finished 
his  translation  in  the  reign  of  Rajendra,  while  a  legendary  history  of 
the  translation',  represents  the  author  as  patronized  by  Kerikala  Chola. 
It  cannot  be  now  shown  that  Kerikala  was  Rdjendra's  immediate  pre- 
decessor; one  list,  indeed,  places  Bhima  Chola •  between  them;  if 
Camban,  however,  presented  his  poem  soon  after  Rajendra*s  accession, 
the  date  supplied  by  that  author,  the  date  of  our  MSS.,  and  the  victory 
over  "Mallen"  recorded  in  the  above-mentioned  inscription,  will  per- 
fectly coincide. 

A  list  of  Chola  kings,  given  in  a  series  of  chronological  tables  in 
one  of  the  M'Kenzie  papers',  gives  the  following  in  succession. 

Reined 

No.  18.  Vikrama  Chola 

19.  Kulottunga  Chola 

20.  Rajendra  Chola 

21.  Vira  Chola 
22    Vishnu  Varma,  or 

Vishnu  Bellafe.  .         41  940     .     1018 

23.  Deva  Bellala,  or 

DevaPullan  40  980     .     1058 

24.  Hrudia?  PuUan  40        .       1020     .     1098 

In  speaking  of  R&jendra,  this  MSS.  refers  to  Camban*s  presentation 
of  his  poem  in  a.d.  886,  thus  offering  corroborative  proof  of  the  time 
of  Rdjendra*s  reign.  We  find  also  three  of  the  above  names  in  the 
same  order,  in  "  a  poetical  account  of  the  actions  of  Vikrama,  Kulot- 
tunga and  Rajendra  Chola*,"  which  shows  that  so  far  this  succession 
was  received  by  other  Hindu  authors. 

But  whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations, there  are  other  reasons  for  believing  that  Rdjendra  was  the 

1  Wil8on*8  M'Kenzifi  Catalogue,  vol.  L,  p.  163.  >  Appendix,  No.  5. 

»  "  Varalar,  &c.,"  in  Wilson's  M*Kenzie  Catalogue,  vol  ii.  CLvi,  No.24.  See 
Appendix,  Na  iii. 

*  Wilson's  M'KeHiafiiialogue,  rol.  L,  p.  I9& 
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conqaeror  of  Chera,  and  also  for  upholding  as  correct  the  era  assigned 
to  him.     Professor  Wilson  says,  ^'lUjendra  Choi  a  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  distinguished  member  of  the  dynasty,   and  his  inscriptions 
describe  him  as  victor  over  the  Pdndyan  and  Chera  princes  and  those 
of  Utkala  and  Virdt.     He  is  said  even  to  have  undertaken  maritime 
aggressions,  and  embarking  on  board  ship  to  have  subdued  Yelanki,  or 
Ceylon,  Kalinga,  or  the  northern  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  Gaur 
and   Bengal     These  are  no  doubt  exaggerations,  but  they  leave  it 
likely  that  lUjendra  was  a  prince  of  more  power  than  any  Chola 
monarch  could  have  enjoyed  after  the  Yddava  and  Bellala  Rajas  had 
the  ascendancy,  and  this  consideration  confirms  his  living  in  the  ninth 
century*."     The  short  notice  of  Vijaya  Rdya  Aditya  in  our  MSS., 
might  appear  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  great  conqueror  exhi- 
bited in  the  foregoing  quotation,  but  allowing  for  possible  exaggeration 
in  the  latter,  the  differences  will  be  found  to  consist  rather  in  omis- 
sions than  in  contradictions,  for  notwithstanding  the  meagreness  of  the 
information  supplied  by  our  MSS.  with  respect  to  the  Chola  conqueror 
of  Chera,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  been  a  very  powerful  prince, 
though  all  that  the  compiler  seems  to  have  deemed  worthy  of  mention, 
is  the  conquest  of  Chera  and  Kam^ta,  and  the  charitable  grants  made 
there,  holding  all  other  conquests  of  this  prince  unworthy  of  notice  in 
an  account  of  Chera.     At  any  rate  the  omission  cannot  be  deemed  to 
contradict  the  inscriptions,  nor  to  disprove  the  identity  of  Rdjendra  and 
Vijaya  Rdya  Aditya,  whose  date,  and  consequently  that  of  the  subju- 
gation of  Chera  by  the  Chola  monarchs,  may  therefore  be  readily 
admitted  to  have  been  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 

Of  Vira  Chola  or  Vira  Chola  N6rdyana  (No.  30  in  our  MSS.),  we 
have  a  grant  dated  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  in  which  he  is  styled 
Vira  Chola  Vira  Ndrdyana,  thus  confirming  the  statement  of  our  MSS. 
with  respect  to  his  title,  "  that,  being  a  zealous  follower  of  Vishnu,  he 
was  called  Ndrdyana."  Of  the  two  following  kings,  namely,  Ddso- 
ditya  and  Parandaka,  no  traces  can  be  elsewhere  discovered ;  we  have 
a  grant  dated  in  the  twentieth  year  of  "  Deva  RAja  Chola,"  which  name, 
is  no  doubt  identical  with  the  Divya  Raya  of  our  MSS.  (No.  32).  * 

Mr.  Ellis  presents  us  with  a  grant  of  "  Tribh6vana  Vira  Deva 
Chola,"  whom  he  states, "  following  a  tolerably  correct  list  of  the  Chola 
kings,"  to  have  been  the  thirty-eighth  prince  of  the  line,  and  fifth  in 
succession  fromRajendra ;  of  this  Tribh6vana  Vira  Deva  Chola  there 
are  many  other  grants  extant  in  the  M'Kenzie  CoUecUon  of  iuserip- 
tHMUL     This  grant  has  been  assigned  to  "  Vira  Chola* "  (No.  30),  but 

>  WUson^s  M'Kenade  Catalogue,  p.  i/Xxxviii. 
'  MSS.  at  East  India  House.  ^  lb.,  voL  I,  p    181. 
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there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  giving  it  to  Ari  Van  deva  (No.  34). 
It  must  be  observed,  that  the  thirtieth  king  is  called  in  our  list  Vlra 
Chola  and  Vira  Chola  Ndrdyana,  and  as  before-mentioned  we  have, 
notice  of  a  grant  in  which  he  is  known  by  the  latter  title;  the  word 
"deva"  nowhere  occurs  in  connection  with  his  name;  but  in  Ari  Vari 
deva  we  have  it  distinctly,  the  name  Ari  Vari  being  possibly  a  different 
appellation,  or  a  wrong  rendering  of  "Hari  Vira."     This  grant  of 
TribhCiyana  Vira-deva  Chola  informs  us,  that  he  "  triumphed  over  the 
crowned  head  of  Pdndya,"  this  could  hardly  apply  to  the  Vira  Chola 
(No.  30)  of  our  list,  for  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  remark  of  our 
MSS.,  which  says,  "  he  and  the  Pdnd3ra  Rdja  both  conquered  many 
desaa,"  that  Vira  Chola  was  in  alliance  with  the  Pdndya  king;  the 
statement,  however,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  Ari  Vari  deva.     The 
Vira  deva  of  the  grant,  was  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  fifth  in  succession 
from  Rdjendra,  and  Ari  Vari  deva  is  in  our  MSS.  fifth  in  succession 
from  Vijaya  Rdya  Aditya,  whom  we  have  endeavoured  to  identify 
with  Rijendra.     If  the  list  upon  which  Mr.  Ellis  stated  that  Vira  deva 
was  the  fifth  prince  after  Rdjendra  be  correct,  the  date  of  the  grant 
will  also  agree  with  the  era  of  Ari  Vari  deva;  it  is  dated  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  the  reign,  and    Mr.  Ellis,  reckoning  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  years  for  each  of  the  four  kings  intervening  between  Rijendra 
and  Vira  deva,  and  adding  the  total  to  a.d.  886,  the  date  of  Rdjendra 
as  given  by  Camban,  places  Vira  deva*s  accession  in  a.d.  958 ;  adding 
to  that  thirty-seven  years  for  the  grant,  we  arrive  at  a.d.  995.     In  this 
calculation,  Mr.  Ellis  has  allowed  no  time  to  Rdjendra  after  Camban's 
presentation  of  his  poem  in  886,  but  as  we  have  evidence  from  a  grant 
that  Rdjendra  reigned  thirty  years,  and  as  Camban  appears,  as  before 
observed,  to  have  presented  his  poem  shortly  after  Rdjendra*s  accession 
to  the  Chola  throne,  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  that,  placing  the  time 
which  Rdjendra  may  be  supposed  to  have  reigned  after  the  grant, 
dated  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  against  that  which  had  elapsed 
before  the  date  given  by  Camban,  we  should  add  the  whole  thirty 
years  of  R^jcndra's  grant  to  this  calculation,  which  will  bring  us  down 
to  1025;  and  Ari  Vari  Deva,  a^  will  be  presently  shown,  died  in  1058. 
Two  important  inscriptions  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty,  procured  by 
Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  and  described  in  the  Society's  Journal  \  throw  some 
light  upon  the  portion  of  our  MSS.  which  relates  to  Ari  Vari  deva. 
These  inscriptions  are  dated  Sal.  981  and  993  (a.d.  1059  and  1071); 
the  first  is  a  grant  by  the  Chalukya  sovereign,  Someswara  I.,  who  is 
styled  "the  Narendra  of  the  Chola  race,"  of  some  lands  at  Savanur  to 
his  general  upon  the  latter's  returning  from  a  successful  attack  upon 

»  Vol.  iv.,  p.  13. 
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the  Chola  kingdom;  the  general  is  styled  the  humbler,  among  other 
persons  and  places,  of  Bhuj^ga.  The  second  inscription,  which  ex- 
plains the  reason  of  the  attack  upon  the  Chola  dominions,  mentioned 
in  the  first  inscription,  is  a  grant  to  a  new  temple  at  Pulikara  nagara, 
now  Lakmeswara;  the  former  temple  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
along  with  many  other  Jaina  temples,  by  '^  the  outcast  Pandi  Choi, 
who  had  forsaken  his  usual  course,  and  left  off  practising  the  virtue  of 
his  race,"  in  an  invasion  which  he  made  upon  the  Belavel  desa,  or  level 
lands  of  Kam&ta,  belonging  to  the  Chalukya  monarch ;  it  also  informs  us, 
that  he  was  afterwards  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Chalukya  forces.  This 
attack  upon  the  Chalukya  dominions,  is  evidently  part  of  the  expe- 
dition which  our  MSS.  attributes  to  Ari  Vari  deva,  and  the  Bhujdnga, 
who  was  conquered,  is  clearly  the  Amra  Bhojdnga  of  our  MSS.  general 
of  the  Chola  forces,  who  is  stated  to  have  come  over  to  that  king  from 
the  P^dya  ruler;  this  circumstance,  and  the  amity  which  existed  in 
the  latter  part  of  Ari  Vari's  reign  between  the  Pdndya  and  Chola 
kings,  may  have  led  to  the  latter  being  called  in  the  above  cited 
inscription  "Pandi  Choi."  The  Chola  monarch  who  was  killed,  appears 
from  the  inscriptions  to  have  been  he  who  made  the  attack,  and  as  the 
inscription  which  first  records  the  victory  is  dated  1059,  we  must  place 
die  death  of  Ari  Vari  deva  in  a.d.  1058.  Our  MSS.  assigns  no  reason 
for  not  continuing  the  history  of  the  Chola  kings  after  Ari  Vari  deva, 
bat  commences  immediately  upon  the  Belldla  dynasty ;  the  loss  of  the 
Chera  and  Kamata  desas,  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  this  cessation 
in  its  notice  of  the  Chola  Rdjas,  and  these  inscriptions  satisfactorily 
aooount  for  the  loss. 

Our  MSS.  mentions  a  grant  by  Ari  Vari  deva  in  a.d.  1004,  which  would 
fliow  him  to  have  reigned  fifty-four  years,  if  we  are  right  in  placing 
his  death  in  1058 ;  his  reign,  as  shown  by  the  grant  of  "  Vira  deva,"  and 
tbe  magnitude  of  his  expeditions,  must  certainly  have  been  a  long  one. 

Considering  then  the  year  a.d.  1058,  as  conclusively  determined  to 
be  that  of  Ari  Vari's  death,  we  may  endeavour  to  measure  the  others 
W  it,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Chera  by 
tke  Chola  kings;  reckoning  backwards  from  a.d.  1058,  and  allowing 

Years. 
To  Vira  deva  (Ari  Vari  deva)  according  to  his  grant  37 

To  Divya  Rdya  from  his  grant 20 

To  Rajendra  according  to  his  grant  thirty  years  after  Cam- 
ban's  date  886,  leaving  for  his  reign  after  a.d.  900  16 
Aad  eighteen  years  to  each  of  the  other  three  kings                    54 

Total     127 
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This  total  being  deducted  from  1058,  leaves  a.d.  931  as  the  date  of 
the  conquest.  But  when  we  consider  that  in  the  above  calculation  we 
have  allowed  to  two  of  the  kings  (viz.,  Ari  Van  deva  and  Divya 
R4ja)^  no  time  after  the  dates  of  their  grants,  though  the  former  is 
supposed  to  have  reigned  fifty-four  years;  and  further,  when  the 
adjustment  of  points  so  corroborated,  rests  on  average  calculation,  and 
we  refer  to  the  length  of  reign  assigned  by  the  chronological  list, 
quoted  from  the  M*Kenzie  MSS.  to  three  of  the  above  kings  (viz., 
R4jendra,  Vira  Chola,  and  Divya  Raya) ;  we  may  without  much  risk 
allow  the  thirty-one  years  to  be  distributed  among  the  six  kings,  and 
thus  place  the  conquest  in  a.d.  900.  Such  an  addition,  although  it 
would  make  the  average  duration  of  their  reigns  above  that  which  is 
usual,  will,  nevertheless,  not  render  it  extravagant  nor  unparalleled. 
The  reigns  of  the  Bell41a  kings  give,  upon  the  whole,  an  average  of 
nearly  thirty  years  to  a  reign. 

Our  MSS.  informs  us,  that  Vira  Chola  (No.  30),  conquered  the 
Rajah  of  Ceylon;  and  Mr.  Ellis's  grant  says,  that  Vira  deva  Chola 
(or,  as  we  suppose,  Ari  Vari  deva  No.  34),  triumphed  over  "  Madura, 
Izham,  Caruvur  and  the  crowned  head  of  P^ndyan :"  Izham  being  a 
Tamil  name  of  Ceylon.  Various  attacks  upon  Ceylon  are  recorded  in 
the  Bauddha  annals  of  the  island,  as  given  to  us  by  the  Hon.  G.  Tur- 
nour,  in  his  "  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Ceylon ;"  in  this  work,  one 
invasion  by  the  Chola  forces  is  placed  about  a.d.  990,  and  another  in 
A.D.  1059;  but  the  very  scanty  notice  which  our  MSS.  supplies  upon 
this  point,  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  satisfactorily  when,  and  by 
whom,  these  invasions  were  made;  we  may  however  readily  admit 
that  expeditions  against  Ceylon  were  undertaken  by  one  or  more  of 
the  Chola  monarchs  recorded  in  our  MSS. 

From  the  preceding  notices  we  learn  with  tolerable  certainty,  that 
a  race  of  kings  ruled  the  country  of  Chera  from  a  very  early  age,  and 
during  several  centuries;  that  though  the  earliest  date  to  which  we  can 
consistently  trace  the  recorded  dynasty  be  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  we 
learn  from  Ptolemy  that  the  kingdom  had  existence  in  the  first;  and 
the  appellation  of  Vcdar  Rajas,  or  huntsmen,  given  in  our  MSS.  to 
the  line  whose  last  monarch  was  vanquished  by  the  Chola  king,  Vijaya 
Rdya  Aditya  Varma,  would  suggest  that  although  the  royal  annals  do 
not  go  so  far  back,  the  dynasty  who  were  extinguished  by  the  Chola 
monarchs  in  the  tenth  century,  were  a  race  of  aboriginal  princes  who 
ruled  the  country  before  the  invasions  from  the  north.  That  at  no 
very  advanced  period  they  added  a  considerable  portion  of  ancient 
Kamdta  to   their  dominions,  and  resided  at  T^ak&d  in   that  desa- 
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Tbat  aboat  the  year  a.d.  900,  or  a  little  later,  their  possessions  were 
conquered  and  annexed  to  the  Chola  dominions,  under  which  dynasty 
they  oontinned  for  apwards  of  a  century  until  a.d.  1058.  That  the 
Chola  princes  must,  during  the  subjugation  of  these  countries  to  their 
role,  have  been  very  powerful;  their  neighbour,  the  P4ndya  king, 
appears  to  have  held  his  throne  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  most 
probably  as  a  tributary  prince.  That  they  undertook  maritime  aggres- 
sions upon  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  that  they  carried  their  arms  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  northward  of  Chola,  is  clear  from  the 
Chalnkya  inscriptions,  which  represent  them  as  destro3ring  the  Jaina 
temples  at  Lakmeswar^  Their  attack  upon  the  dominions  of  the  Cha- 
lnkya princes  professing  the  Jaina  faith,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Jaina  temples,  appears  to  have  aroused  both  political  and  religious 
feelings  against  them,  and  to  have  led  to  an  attack  upon  them  by  the 
Chalnkya  dynasty,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  Chola  king,  and 
the  loss  of  those  districts  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 
The  cessation  of  any  notice  in  our  MSS.  of  the  Chola  monarchs  after 
Ari  Van  deva  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  he  was  the  last  Chola 
king  who  governed  the  Chera  and  Kamata  desas ;  and  the  Chalukya 
inscriptions  clearly  point  out  the  reason  for  the  loss  of  those  countries, 
which  onr  MSS.  had  left  unexplained. 

The  confusion  which  must  necessarily  have  followed  such  a  signal 
victory  as  the  Chalukya  inscriptions  commemorate,  led  to  a  total  dis- 
regard of  any  superior  power  by  the  chieftains  of  the  Chera  and  Kar- 
nita  desas;  for  the  continuation  of  our  MSS.  informs  us,  that  those 
provinces  were  in  the  "possession  of  Poligars,  who  lately  were  paying 
tribute  to  the  Chola  Rajas  :'*  such  a  state  of  things  was  not  likely  nor 
destined  to  last  long,  for  a  dynasty  arose  from  the  anarchy,  which 
niled  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  for  two  centuries  and  upwards ;  this 
was  the  BeUala  or  Hoyisala  dynasty,  the  founder  of  which  appears  to 
have  established  himself  at  T^akad,  and  although  considerable  oppo- 
sition would  seem  to  have  been  given  to  him,  his  power  became  pretty 
firmly  established  in  a  few  years,  for  we  have  a  grant  of  this  dynasty 
dated  a.d.  1069*.  Kamdta  and  part  of  the  Chera  desa  were  the  chief 
possessions  of  this  line  of  princes. 

1  Lakmeswar  is  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Dharwar,  in  the  southern  Mahratta 
eoantry, 

s  Wilson's  M'Kenzie  Catalogue,  vol  i.,  Int  p.  cix. 
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APPENDIX. 


Note. — In  the  following  lists  the  original  orthography  has  been  retained. 

1.  List  of  Chera  Kings  from  "The  Vamsavali,  or  Genealogical 
Account  of  the  Dynasties  of  the  Chola^  the  Chera^  and  the  Pandja 
Kings."     Wilson's  M'Kenzie  Catalogue,  vol.  ii.,  p.  cxxviii.,  No.  1. 

It  gives  first  a  list  of  thirty  rajas  who  lived  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  and  then  the  following  list  of  those  who  reigned  in  the  Kali  age. 


1.  Austaya  Pauttora  Cheran. 

2.  Yanauthe  Pauttora  Cheran. 

3.  Vamsa  Paripaulaka  Pauttora 

Cheran. 

4.  Mungalakauma        Pauttora 

Cheran. 

5.  Seevadurma  Mottark. 

6.  Seelana. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Sindoo  Lauraneya. 
Yalavajana  Sumrastaka. 


10.  Teerka  Yauttaura. 

11.  Teerta  Chatta  Cheran. 

12.  Anchoota  Pratapa. 

13.  Aucondita  Creety  Pratapa. 

14.  Vira  Rajendra. 

15.  Bhimeswara. 

16.  Neroomala  Sakara. 

17.  Punjaustara. 

18.  Jeeva  Pautaka. 

19.  Tiroomunja. 

20.  Kylasatta  Audunga. 


2.  List  of  Chola  Kings  from  the  same  paper;  forty-eight  ruled 
before  the  Kali  age,  and  the  following  eighteen  after. 


1. 

Poonderick  Cholan. 

10. 

Sansara  Soodamany  Cholan. 

2. 

Neelama  Chamala  vuma. 

11. 

Nauga  logam  Conda. 

3. 

Daunavaraury. 

12. 

Audakeswara. 

4. 

Bhoopaurum  Titta. 

13. 

Cuncaupautarumen. 

5. 

Poovel  Vunda. 

14. 

Cuncoodaumany. 

6. 

Punna  Sabiya  Cara. 

15. 

Woottoorocau. 

7. 

Pauracoorumma. 

16. 

Sattooroo  Staya. 

8. 

Manoomeely  Yetta. 

17. 

Creemeecutta. 

9. 

Chuntra  Cooladhi. 

18. 

Caunpraya. 

3.  List  of  Chola  Kings  from  a  "  Varalar,  or  Chronological  Account 
of  the  Kings  of  the  Kali  Yug."  Wilson's  M'Kenzie  Catalogue,  vol.  ii., 
p.  CLvi.,  No.  24. 


Kerikala 
Mandurantaka 
Poowa  Chola 
Pedda  Chola 


Reign.     Sal. 


56 


5.  Siddi  Bhoopala 

6.  Toyabeema 

7.  Tommasiddoo    , 


Reign. 
21 

SaL 

77 

30 

107 

112 

to  178 
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Keign. 

Sal. 

Reign 

.     Sal. 

8. 

Teranda  Cholan        20 

198 

19. 

Culottunga 

40 

789 

9. 

Keleganda                 21 

219 

20. 

Rajendra      (son-in- 

10. 

Chinna  Pellan    .       40 

259 

law) 

60 

849 

11. 

Matwa  Maha  Raja  40 

299 

21. 

Vira  Chola 

50 

899 

12. 

Deva  Chola               60 

359 

22. 

Vishnu   Varma, 

or 

13. 

Mumedy  ganda  Cho- 

Vishnu Bellala 

41 

940 

la,   alias     Trigasj 

23. 

Deva     Bellala, 

or 

Raja         .         .       50 

409 

Pullan     . 

40 

980 

14. 

Raja  Caaeree            70 

479 

24. 

Hrudia  Pullan 

40 

1020 

15. 

Cheren  Chola            80 

559 

25. 

Jayasinha 

51 

1071 

16. 

Pudma  Caseree         50 

609 

26. 

Chundrasinha  . 

38 

1109 

17. 

Rajadi  Raja              60 

669 

27. 

Neelakunta 

40 

1109 

18. 

Vikrama                   80 

749 

ti 

Then  commenced  the  Rayars." 

4.  List  of  Chola  Rajas  procured  from  a  village  Accountant,  by 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Buchanan's  Journey,  vol.  iii.,  p.  472.  Prinsep's 
Tables,  No.  xl.,  p.  119. 


]0 
11 
12 
13 
14 


1.  Utinga  Sholun. 

2.  Culatunga  Sholun. 

3.  Rajendra  Sholun. 
Tiramudi  Cauda  Sholun. 
Carical  Sholun. 
Arundavan  Sholun. 
Womyuru  Sholun. 

8.  Shayngun  Sholun. 

9.  Mnnalinda  Sholun. 
Mavanedi  Cauda  Sholun. 
Vacula  Sholun. 
Alaperinda  Sholun. 
Tiraveratu  Sholun. 
Arleunu    Cadama    Canday 


15.  Jeyum  Cauda  Sholun. 

16.  Kirimi  Cauda  Sholun. 

17.  Toudaman  Sholun. 

18.  Buddum  Cuttum  Sholun. 

19.  Shomuman  Sholun. 

20.  Ghingui  Conda  Sholun. 

21.  Sundra  Pandia  Sholun. 

22.  Pottapu  Sholun. 

23.  Shingu  Wullanda  Sholun. 

24.  Deva  Sholun. 

25.  Shaynahutti  Sholun. 

26.  Vira  Sholun. 

27.  Shayngaru  Sholun. 


Sholun. 
"Total  of  the  Sholun  Rajas  27,  who  reigned  534  years." 

5.  From   the   Chola  Mahatmya.     Wilson's   M'Konzie  Collection, 

Tol.  L,  p.  181.     Prinsep's  Tables,  xLiii.,  p.  121  *. 

Reigned.  Reigned. 

1.  Kulotunga  .         .     90  3.  Sasisekhara  70 


2.  Deva  Chola 


60 


3.  Sasisekhara 

4.  Siva  linga 


87 


I  The  yean  of  their  reigns  are  added  from  a  MSS.  translation  of  the  original 
document.     Wilson*!  M'Kenxie  Catalogue,  vol.  ii,  p.  cxxviii.  No.  14. 
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5.  Vira 

6.  Kerikdla    . 

7.  Bhima 

8.  Rdjardjendra 

9.  Viramdrtanda 
10.  Kirttivarddhana 


Reigned. 

.  87 

.  90 

.  70 

.  78 

.  66 

.  77 


11.  Vijaya 

12.  Kanaka 

13.  Sundara 

14.  Kalakala 

15.  Kalydna 

16.  Bhadra 


Reigned. 

.  6C 

.  70 

.  60 

.  70 

.  54 

.  70 


6.  The  "  Chola  desa  Pdrvika  Cheritra,"  Wilson's  Catalogne,  vol.  i., 
p.  187,  says  there  were  forty-four  princes,  but  does  not  give  them. 
It  makes  Kulottunga  the  last  of  the  forty-four,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Kamban.  The  list  of  sixteen  is  noticed,  and  a  Pattira  Chola  is 
given  as  the  last  prince  of  that  line. 

7.  Chola  Kings  mentioned  in  the  "  Supplementary  MSS."  Taylor's 
Historical  MSS.,  vol.  i.,  p.  197. 

Parakirama  Soren,  reigued  thirty  years. 
Kulottunga,  his  son,  forty  years. 
Panjala,  his  son,  thirty-five  years. 
Loga  retshaga,  his  son,  thirty  years. 

The  first  obtained  Chola  by  conquest  from  Pandya,  the  lajst  lost  it 
again. 

8.  Princes  mentioned  in  the  "  Madura  Sthala  puranam."  Taylor's 
Historical  MSS.,  vol.  i.,  p.  73,  80,  96;  ii.  p.  69. 

Kerikala,  contemporary  with  Rajasekhara  Pdndyan. 
Kadu   Vettiya,   contemporary  with   Kulopushana    and   Rajendra 
Pdndyan. 

Vikrama,  contemporary  with  Vamsa  Sekhara  Pdndyan. 

9.  Taylor's  Analysis  of  the  M'Kenzie  Collection,  p.  130.  From 
"  An  Account  of  the  Chola  Rajas." 


Vayal  Varzi  Aditta  Cholan. 
Suba  Cholan. 
Varaguna  Cholan. 
Pugerh  Cholan. 


Kribala  Cholan. 

Vithi  Vidangam,  entitled  Bhd- 

pdla  Cholan,  or  Cari  Canda 

Cholan. 


10.  From  the  "Appendix  to  Taylor's  Analysis,"  p.  135. 

Uttunga  Cholan.  Ala  peranta  Cholan. 

Kulottunga  Cholan.  Vara-guna  Cholan. 

Tirumudi  Cholan.  Ala  peranta  Cholan. 

Aruntapa  Cholan.  Ariloru  kadamai  kondai  Cholan. 

Rajendra  Cholan.  Anantana  Cholan. 

Manunithi  Cholan.  Cadu-vetti  Cholan. 
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11.  Another  list  of  twenty-three  kings  is  mentioned  in  Tajlor^s 
Analysis,  p.  135^  but  not  given;  the  last  of  the  race  is  said  to  have 
been  Can  Gala  Cholan. 


12.  List  of  Chola  Rajas,  from  " 
Wilson's  M'Kenzie  Catalogue,  vol.  ii., 
Reigned. 

1.  Rajendra      ...     71 

2.  Madava  Midana  .  31 

3.  PandavaChol       .         .     60 

4.  Vira  Choi    .  .51 

5.  Deva  Chola  .         .     29 

6.  Chenneea  .40 

7.  VoowPandia  .     30 

8.  Culottonga  .41 

9.  Tondaman  Chakravarti     60 


The  Rajas  of  the  Four  Ages." 
p.  cxxix.,  No.  28. 


10.  Swama  Chola 

11.  Vootoonga 

12.  Teeranoota 

13.  Tarenda     . 

14.  Teeroomaragunda 

15.  Marconda  . 

16.  Vorayoor   . 

17.  Caricall 

18.  Raja  Cholan 


20 
21 
21 
41 
19 
45 
20 
41 
53 
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Art.  II. — On  the  Bock-Cut  Temples  of  India^  by  Jambs 
Fergusson,  Esq. 

Read,  December  5,  1843. 

There  are  few  objects  of  antiquarian  research  that  have  attracted 
more  attention  from  the  learned  in  Europe,  than  the  history  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Cave  Temples  of  India,  but  if  we  except  the  still  unex- 
plained antiquities  of  Mexico,  I  know  none  regarding  which  so  little 
that  is  satisfactory  has  been  elicited,  or  about  which  so  many,  and 
such  discordant  opinions  exist :  and  while  the  age  of  every  building  of 
Greece  and  Rome  is  known  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  the  dates 
of  even  the  Egyptian  monuments  ascertained  with  almost  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  those  of  mediaeval  cathedrals,  still  all  in  India  is  darkness 
and  uncertainty,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  work  on  architecture  pub- 
lished, or  lecture  read,  which  does  not  commence  by  a  comparison 
between  the  styles  of  India  and  Eg3rpt,  and  after  pointing  out  a  simi- 
larity which  seems  to  be  an  established  point  of  faith  in  Europe, 
though  in  reality  no  two  styles  are  more  discordant,  the  author 
generally  proceeds  to  doubt  which  is  the  more  ancient  of  the  two,  and 
in  most  cases  ascribes  the  palm  of  antiquity  to  the  Indian  as  the  proto- 
type. Yet,  in  truth,  Egypt  had  ceased  to  be  a  Nation  before  the 
earliest  of  the  cave  temples  was  excavated,  and  if  we  except  the  copies 
of  earlier  structures  erected  by  the  Ptolemies  and  Caesars,  there  is 
nothing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  which  does  not  belong  to  a  different 
and  far  more  ancient  epoch  than  anything  in  India. 

Had  Mr.  James  Prinsep  lived  to  continue  for  a  few  years  longer 
the  researches  which  he  commenced,  and  continued  with  such  success, 
he  probably  would  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  veil  which  still 
shrouds  in  obscurity  the  antiquities  of  India;  and  though  he  has  done 
much,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  one  who  preceded  him,  he  was 
called  away  before  his  work  was  complete,  and  no  one  in  India  has 
since  attempted  to  follow  up  the  task  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 
The  spirit  and  enthusiasm  he  infused  into  all  around  him  has  died  with 
him,  and  the  subject  of  Indian  antiquities  relapse<l  into  the  former 
state  of  hopeless  neglect. 

The  only  attempt  I  am  aware  of  to  do  any  thing  to  follow  up 
Mr.  Prinsep's  discoveries  is  that  of  Dr.  Bird,  of  Bombay,  who,  while 
the  spirit  was  strong  in  India,  commenced  the  task  of  copying  all  the 
inscriptions  in  the  cave  temples  on  his  side  of  India,  and  getting  draw- 
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ings  made  by  some  Portuguese  aasistants  he  bad,  o(  their  architecture. 
When  I  was  in  Bombay  in  1839,  his  work  was  in  the  press,  and 
believing  that  it  would  soon  be  published,  and  that  his  testimony  on 
the  subject  would  be  more  valuable  than  mine,  and  probably  sufficient 
to  satisfy  curiosity,  I  abandoned  the  idea  of  publishing  my  views  on  the 
subject ;  but  when  I  revisited  Bombay  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
I  found  the  work  still  in  the  press,  and  with  apparently  about  the 
same  chance  of  its  being  published  now,  as  there  was  four  years  ago. 
I  have  been  therefore  induced  to  put  the  following  remarks  on  paper, 
believing  the  subject  to  be  one  that  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  Society.  And  I  do  this  not  with  any  idea  of  anticipating  or 
forestalling  Dr.  Bird's  work  to  which  I  would  willingly  give  prece- 
dence if  I  saw  any  chance  of  its  being  published;  but,  because,  as  I 
believe  our  modes  of  research  to  have  been  totally  different,  the  one 
may  throw  light  on  the  other,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  what  he 
told  me  of  his  work,  they  cannot  interfere.  His  conclusions  are  drawn 
principally  from  the  inscriptions  and  written  authorities,  while  mine 
have  been  arrived  at  almost  entirely  from  a  critical  survey  of  the 
whole  series,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  one  cave  with  another,  and 
with  the  different  structural  buildings  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  dates 
of  which  are,  at  least  approximatively  known.  A  combination  of  both 
these  methods  of  research  is  necessary  to  settle  any  point  definitely; 
hat  the  inscriptions  will  not  certainly  by  themselves  answer  that  pur- 
pose, for  in  many  instances  they  were  cut  long  subsequent  to  the  ascer- 
t&med  date  of  the  cave,  as  in  the  Ganesa  Gumpha'*,  at  Cuttack;  and  I 
have  also  reason  to  suspect,  that,  in  some  instances  at  least,  the  Bud- 
dhists affected  an  older  character  as  more  sacred,  as  we  sometimes  use 
old  English  letten-  n  modem  inscriptions.  Unless,  therefore,  they 
contain  names  that  can  be  identified  in  some  of  the  lists  we  possess,  or 
dates,  the  inferences  they  lead  to,  cannot  in  all  cases  be  relied  upon ; 
and  except  the  Behar  caves  I  am  not  aware  of  any,  where  the  names 
have  been  at  all  satisfactorily  identified;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
tingle  cave  inscription  bearing  a  date  from  an  ascertained  era.  Still 
the  inf«criptions  form  a  most  essential  part  of  the  inquiry,  but  one 
that  I  had  neither  leisure  nor  learning  sufficient  to  devote  myself  to ; 
and  though  I  must  consequently  admit  the  imperfection  of  my  labours 
^m  this  cause,  I  had  other  advantages  for  prosecuting  the  inquiry  that 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few ;  for  in  the  various  journeys  I  undertook  I 
was  enabled  to  visit  almost  all  the  rock-cut  Temples  of  India,  from 

1  OmnphA,  is  the  local  designation  for  a  caye  at  Cuttack;  gurbha  or  garbha, 
vonkl  I  believe  be  more  correct. 
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those  of  Cnttack  and  Mahayellipore '  on  the  east  cosust,  to  those  of  EUora 

and  Salsette  on  the  western  side ;  and  there  are  few  buildings  or  cities 

of  importance  in  India  which  I  have  not  at  one  time  or  other  been  able 

to  visit  and  examine.     I  had  besides  the  advantage,  that  as  all  mj 

joumies  were  undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  antiquarian  research, 

I  j  I  was  enabled  to  devote  my  whole  and  undivided  attention  to  the  sub- 

,  '  ject,  and  all  my  notes  and  sketches  were  made  with  only  one  object 

in  view,  that  of  ascertaining  the  age  and  object  of  these  hitherto  mys- 

I  terious  structures.     Whereas,  most  of  those  who  have  hitherto  written 

on  the  subject,  though  drawing  and  writing  better  than  I  can  pretend 

;  j  to  do,  have  only  visited  the  caves  and  temples  incidentally  while 

'  I  travelling  on  other  avocations;  and  none  that  I  know  of,  have  been 

j  I  able  to  embrace  so  extensive  a  field  of  research  as  I  have. 

<  I  I  hope,  therefore,  it  will  be  understood,  that  the  following  remarks 

I  I  are  not  ofiered  as  the  result  of  much  learning  or  deep  research,  bat 

simply  as  the  practical  experience  of  an  architect  in  a  favorite  branch 

of  his  study. 

In  a  short  paper  as  the  present  is  intended  to  be,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  enter  into  all  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged  for  and  against 
the  various  disputed  points  of  Indian  and  Buddhist  chronology;  and 
'  though  I  am  aware  that  I  may  often  appear  dogmatical  in  stating  my 

conclusions,  without  adducing  the  reasoning  from  which  they  have  been 
arrived  at,  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  too  concise,  at  least,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  if  any  point  appears  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  the 
Society,  I  can  afterwards  add  more  detail  than  my  limits  at  present 
admit  of.  I  shall  at  the  same  time  try  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  h3rpothetical  matter,  and  state  merely  what  bears  directly  on  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and  that  as  succinctly  as  possible ;  and  I 
shall  be  less  tempted  to  digress,  as  I  have  for  some  time  past  intended 
publishing  a  series  of  views,  illustrative  of  this  subject,  accompanied 
by  a  volume  of  letter-press,  in  which  I  shall  have  abundant  opportu- 
nity of  stating  all  these  views  at  length.  That  I  may,  however,  be 
understood  in  the  following  remarks,  I  will  state  here  the  principal 

*  There  are  various  ways  of  spelling  and  pronouncing  the  name  of  this  place. 
The  most  popular,  and  the  one  by  which  it  is  generally  known  in  Europe,  is  Maha- 
balipooram,  " The  city  of  the  great  Bali;"  but  which  is  now  generally  allowed  to 
be  incorrect,  though  adopted  with  a  slight  yariation  of  spelling  by  Messra  Cham- 
ber and  Goldingham.     Mr.  Babington  calls  it  Mahamalaipur,  '^  The  city  of  tiie 

'  great  mountain,*'  having  found  it  so  called  in  a  Tamul  inscription  there. 

j  Locally,  it  is  called   Mahavellipore,  Maveliveram,  Mailurum,  &c      I  have 

throughout  this  paper  adopted  the  first,  as  moist  resembling  its  popular  name, 
without  pretendmg  to  any  etymological  correctness,  or  to  any  hypothesis  regarding 
its  origin  or  history. 
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conclusions  I  have  arrived  at  regarding  the  religion  of  India,  without 
entering  on  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  formed,  or  the  reasoning 
by  which  they  are  supported. 

The  first  is,  That  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  present  Buddha,  a  Brah- 
manical  religion  existed  in  the  country,  a  deistical  fire-worship,  very 
unlike  the  present  religion  bearing  that  name.  That  contemporary 
with  this  a  Buddhistical  religion  also  existed,  differing  but  little  from 
the  other,  probably  two  forms  of  the  same  religion.  The  former  has 
entirely  perished,  and  Buddhism,  aa  we  now  know  it,  owes  its  origin  to 
Gotama  Buddha,  the  son  of  Suddodana;  and  was  either  an  entirely 
new  form  given  to  the  pre-existing  religions,  or  what  is  more  probable,  a 
reform  of  both,  meant  probably  to  amalgamate  the  two.  It  could  not 
however  have  differed  much  from  the  Brahmanism  of  those  days,  as 
we  find  the  kings  and  people  changing  backwards  and  forwards,  from 
one  to  the  other,  without  difficulty  or  excitement ;  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Greeks  and  in  native  records,  we  often  find  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

2nd.  It  appears  also  certain  that  the  correct  date  for  Sakya  Buddha 
obtaining  Nirvana  was  543  B.C.  The  principal  authority  opposed  to 
this  date  are  the  trans-Himalayan  chronologies,  which  generally  concur 
in  placing  him  about  five  hundred  years  earlier.  They,  however,  contain 
their  own  refutation,  (though  I  have  never  observed  it  pointed  out,)  inas- 
much as  they  all  place  the  event  in  the  reign  of  Ajatasatta,  and  place 
Asoka  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  after.  Whereas,  the  date  of 
the  latter  is  perfectly  ascertained  to  be  about  250  B.C. ;  and  of  the 
former,  not  many  years  from  when  the  Ceylonese  authorities  place  it. 

3rd.  That  from  the  time  of  Asoka  till  the  destruction  of  the 
Andhra  dynasty  of  Magadha  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
Buddhism  was  the  principal  religion  in  the  north  of  India,  though  in 
the  south  it  never  seems  to  have  obtained  a  permanent  footing,  where 
the  Brahmanical  religion  still  prevailed,  and  during  the  time  of  Buddhist 
supremacy  in  the  north,  that  form  of  it  was  elaborated  which  fiowing 
hack  on  the  parent  country  exists  in  the  form  we  now  find  it. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  monuments,  all  that  is  here 
necessary  to  state  is,  that  the  oldest  relics  of  whose  existence  I  am 
aware  are  the  Laths,  bearing  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka,  dating  from 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  any  cave  anterior  to,  or  even  coeval  with  these,  nor  of  any  struc- 
tural building  whose  date,  can  reach  so  high  as  the  first  centuries 
of  our  era. 

I  may  also  state  that  it  appears  quite  evident  that  the  Buddhists 

VOL.  VIII.  D 
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were  the  earliest  cave  diggers,  and  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
connection  of  the  whole  series  from  'Hhe  earliest  abode  of  Bauddha 
ascetics"  at  Nagarjuni,  to  the  Kylas  at  Ellora;  but  as  the  principal 
object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  point  out  this  connection,  I  will  not 
enlarge  upon  it  more  in  this  place;  but  in  order  to  be  understood,  I 
must,  before  proceeding  to  describe  particular  caves,  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  generally,  to  point  out  the  different  clajsses  into  which 
they  are  divided,  and  consequently,  explain  the  names  I  shall  apply  to 
them  throughout. 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  cave  temples  of  India  extends,  the 
whole  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads. 

First,  Vihara,  or  Monastery  Caves. 

1st,  The  first  subdivision  of  this  class  consists  of  natural  caverns  or 
caves  slightly  improved  by  art ;  they  are  as  might  be  assumed  the  most 
ancient,  and  are  only  found  appropriated  to  religious  purposes  in  the 
older  series  of  Behar  and  Cuttack;  and  though  some  are  found 
among  the  western  caves,  their  existence  there  appears  to  be  quite 
accidental. 

The  second  subdivision  consists  of  a  verandah,  opening  behind  into 
cells  for  the  abode  of  the  priests,  but  without  sanctuaries  or  images  of 
any  sort.  The  simplest  form  of  this  class  consists  of  merely  one 
square  cell  with  a  porch,  several  instances  of  which  occur  in  the  Cut- 
tack series;  sometimes  the  cell  is  nearly  thirty  feet  long,  as  in  the 
Ganesa  Gumpha,  of  which  a  plan  is  herewith  ^ ;  and  at  Ajunta  in  the 
oldest  Vihara  there,  the  arrangement  is  further  extended  by  the  veran- 
dah opening  into  a  square  hall,  on  three  sides  of  which  the  cells  are 
situated. 

In  the  third  subdivision  of  the  Vihara  caves,  the  last  arrangement 
is  further  extended  by  the  enlargement  of  the  hall,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  its  centre  being  supported  by  pillars ;  and  in  this  division 
besides  the  cells  that  surround  the  hall,  there  is  always  a  deep  recess 
facing  the  entrance,  in  which  is  generally  placed  a  statue  of  Buddha 
with  his  usual  attendants,  thus  fitting  the  cave  to  become  not  only  an 
abode  for  the  priests,  but  also  a  place  of  worship*.  At  Bang,  the  statue 
of  Buddha  is  replaced  by  the  Daghopa ;  but  this  is  I  believe  a  solitary 
instance  of  its  existence  in  a  Vihara  cave. 

To  this  division  belongs  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  Buddhist 
excavations.  The  most  splendid  of  them  are  those  at  Ajunta ;  though 
the  Dherwarra,  at  Ellora,  is  also  fine;  and  there  are  also  some  good 
specimens  at  Salsette,  and  I  believe  Junir. 

»  Plate  No.  1.  «  Plate  No.  2. 
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The  Second  class  consists  of  Buddhist  Chaitja  Caves  \ 

These  are  the  temples,  or  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  churches 
of  the  series,  and  one  or  more  of  them  is  attached  to  every  set  of  caves 
in  the  west  of  India,  though  none  exist  in  the  eastern  side. 

Unlike  the  Viharas,  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  all  these  caves  is 
exactly  the  same ;  and  though  the  details  and  sculpture  vary  with  the 
age  in  which  they  were  executed,  some  strong  religious  feeling  seems 
to  have  attached  the  Buddhists  to  one  particular  form  for  their  places 
of  worship. 

In  the  Viharas,  we  can  trace  the  progress  from  the  simple  cavern 
to  the  perfect  monastery,  but  these  seem  at  once  to  have  sprung  to 
perfection,  and  the  Karli  cave,  which  is  the  most  perfect,  is,  I  believe, 
also  the  oldest  in  India.  Had  the  style  been  gradually  elaborated  in 
the  rock,  from  the  imperishable  nature  of  such  monuments  we  could 
not  hul  to  have  discovered  the  earlier  attempts ;  but  besides  this,  there 
are  many  reasons  that  I  shall  notice  in  the  proper  place,  which  lead  me 
to  suppose  that  they  are  copies  of  the  interior  of  structural  buildings ; 
and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  singular  circumstances  attached  to  their 
history,  that  no  trace  of  such  buildings  exists  in  India,  nor,  I  believe^ 
in  Ceylon,  nor  in  the  Buddhist  countries  beyond  the  Oanges. 

All  these  caves  consist  of  an  external  porch,  or  music  gallery,  an 
internal  gallery  over  the  entrance,  a  centre  aisle  which  I  will  call  the 
nave,  (from  its  resemblance  to  what  bears  that  name  in  our  churches,) 
which  is  always  at  least  twice  the  length  of  its  breadth,  and  is  roofed 
by  a  plain  waggon  vault ;  to  this  is  added,  a  semi-dome  terminating 
the  nave,  under  the  centre  of  which  always  stands  a  Daghopa  or 
Chidtya. 

A  narrow  aisle  always  surrounds  the  whole  interior,  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  range  of  massive  columns.  The  aisle  is  generally  flat- 
roofed,  though  sometimes  in  the  earlier  examples  it  is  covered  by  a 
semi- vault 

Jn  the  oldest  temples  the  Daghopa  consists  of  a  plain  circular 
dnmi^  sttmouatod  by  a  hemispherical  dome  crowned  by  a  Tee,  which 
supported  the  umbrella  of  state.  In  the  earlier  examples  this  was  in 
wood,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  asserted,  that  in  these  all  the 
parts  that  would  be  constructed  in  wood  in  a  structural  building,  are 
in  wood  in  the  caves ;  but  in  the  more  modem  caves  all  those  parts, 
ioch  as  the  music  gallery  outside,  the  ribs  of  the  roof,  the  ornaments 
of  the  Daghopa,  the  umbrella  of  state,  &c.,  are  repeated  in  the  rock, 
though  the  same  forms  are  preserved.     In  front  of  the  more  modem 
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Daghopajs  there  is  always  a  sculptural  niche  containing  a  figure  of 
Buddha  with  his  attendants;  this  may  have  existed  in  wood  in  the 
more  ancient^  and  consequently  have  disappeared,  but  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  it  is  a  modem  innovation. 

These  two  classes  comprehend  all  the  Buddhist  caves  in  India. 

The  Third  class  consists  of  Brahmanical  caves,  properly  so  called '. 

In  form  many  of  them  are  copies  of,  and  all  a  good  deal  resemble 
the  Buddhist  Vihara,  so  much  so  as  at  first  sight  to  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  they  are  appropriations  of  Buddhist  caves  to  Brahmanical 
purposes.  On  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  however  with  them,  many 
points  of  distinction  are  observed.  The  arrangement  of  the  pillars,  and 
the  position  of  the  sanctuary,  is  in  no  instance  the  same  as  in  a 
Vihara;  they  are  never  surrounded  by  cells,  as  all  Viharas  are,  and 
their  walls  are  invariably  covered,  or  meant  to  be,  with  sculpture; 
while  the  Viharas  are  almost  as  invariably  decorated  by  painting, 
except  the  sanctuary.  The  subjects  of  the  sculpture  of  course  always 
set  the  question  at  rest. 

The  finest  specimens  of  this  class  are  at  Ellora  and  Elephanta, 
though  some  good  ones  exist  also  on  the  Island  of  Salsette,  and  at 
Mahavellipore. 

The  Fourth  class  consists  of  rock-cut  Models  of  structural  Brah- 
manical temples,  or,  as  I  will  call  them,  *' Pseudo-structural  temples." 
To  this  class  belong  the  far-famed  Kylas  at  Ellora,  the  Sivite  temple 
at  Doomnar,  and  the  Ruths  at  Mahavellipore.  Except  the  last, 
which  are  cut  out  of  isolated  blocks  of  granite,  these  temples  possess 
the  irremediable  defects  of  standing  in  pits,  which  prevents  them  being 
properly  seen,  and  the  side  of  which  being  of  course  higher  than  the 
temples,  crushes  them  and  gives  them  an  insignificant  appearance ;  and 
though  they  are  not  the  least  interesting,  they  are  in  worse  taste  and 
worse  grammar  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones. 

The  Indra  Subha  group  at  Ellora  should  perhaps  form  a  Fifth 
class,  as  it  cannot  in  strictness  be  brought  under  any  of  the  above 
heads;  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  are  Brahmanical  or 
Jaina;  if  the  former,  they  belong  to  the  third  class,  if  the  latter,  they 
must  be  classed  with  whatjn  reality  form  the 

Fifth  class,  or  true  Jaina  caves,  which,  without  this  splendid  auxi- 
liary are  few  and  insignificant,  though  there  are  some  tolerable  ones  at 
Khandagiri  in  Cuttack,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  India ;  and  in  the 
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rock  of  the  fort  at  Oualior,  there  are  a  number  of  colossal  figures  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  Thirthankars  cut  in  the  rock,  with  sometimes, 
though  not  always,  a  small  screen  left  before  them,  which  thus  forms  a 
small  chamber.  Some  of  them  are  sitting,  some  standing,  and  many 
of  colossal  dimensions,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high ;  the  whole  how- 
ever is  of  rude  bad  sculpture,  and  the  date  about,  or  rather  subsequent 
to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  particular  caves,  I  may  also  mention 
here,  that  in  speaking  of  Buddhist  Chaitya  caves,  J  have  used  terms 
borrowed  from  the  names  given  by  antiquarians  to  the  different  parts 
of  Christian  churches,  because  in  form  and  arrangement  they  so  exactly 
resemble  the  choirs,  more  particularly  of  the  Norman  churches  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  that  no  confusion  can  arise  from  my 
doing  so,  and  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  other  terms,  that  would 
apply  to  them,  and  be  intelligible. 

In  speaking  of  Hindu  temples,  as  Ram  Raz^  is  the  only  person 
who  has  attempted  to  describe  and  define  the  different  parts  of  Hindu 
architecture,  I  have  used  his  name,  Vimana,  to  describe  the  principal 
tower,  or  pyramid,  or  spire,  that  surmounts  the  Garbhagriha,  or  sanc- 
tuary, in  which  the  idol  or  object  of  worship  is  placed.  In  Hindustan, 
it  is  usually  called  Dewal,  or  Bara,  or  Bura  Dewal,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  former,  which  is  commonly  applied  to  the  whole  temple. 
The  pyramidal  part  is  called  Sikra  or  Surra,  more  commonly  the  former. 

The  porch  which  always  stands  in  front  of  the  Vimana,  I  have  also 
followed  Ram  Raz  in  calling  Mantapa,  though  locally  it  is  called 
Bogfaa  Mandap,  Munduf,  Muntapum,  &c. 

Other  names  of  less  frequent  occurrence  will  be  explained,  if  neces- 
eary,  as  they  occur. 

The  first  series  of  caves  I  will  mention  are  those  in  Behar,  which 
I  have  not  myself  seen,  as  from  the  descriptions  I  had  read  of  them  I 
knew  that  they  possessed  no  great  architectural  magnificence,  and  I 
was  not  aware,  tiU  too  late,  that  these  were  perhaps  some  of  the  oldest 
caves  in  India;  and  their  locality,  too,  in  the  very  birth-place  of  Bud- 
dhism, gives  them  an  interest  which  no  other  series  possesses,  and  which 
certainly  would  have  led  me  to  visit  them,  had  I  been  as  fully  aware 
of  it  then,  as  I  have  since  become ;  for  situated  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rajagriha,  the  capital  of  India  at  the  time  of  Buddha's 
death,  and  where  the  first  convocation  was  held,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital  of  Asoka*,  they  occupy  the  locality  from  which 
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we  might  expect  more  of  interest  than  from  any  series  in  India.  To 
the  artist,  however,  they  are  the  least  so  of  any,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  inscriptions  on  the  Milkmaid's  and  other  caves  wonld  be  almost 
equally  uninteresting  to  the  antiquary.  The  cause  of  this  I  believe 
exists,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  rock  in 
which  they  are  cut,  being  a  long  low  hill,  consisting  of  large  blocks  of 
granite  without  any  continuous  rock.  But  more  is,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  owing  to  these  being  the  first  attempts  at  cave  architecture,  and 
to  the  simplicity  which  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  the 
earlier  caves.  It  is  in  the  northern  arm  of  this  hill  that  are  situated 
two  small  vaulted  caves,  the  first  ten  feet  wide  by  fifteen  long,  and 
nine  feet  hi^,  and  the  other  about  the  same  dimensions.  In  the 
inside  they  are  partially  polished,  but  without  any  architectural 
mouldings  on  them.  It  is  on  these  caves  that  were  found  the  two 
inscriptions  in  the  Lath  character,  deciphered  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  as 
follows : — 

''  The  Brahman  girl's  cave  (and  the  Milkmaid  cave  respectively), 
excavated  by  the  hands  of  the  most  devoted  sect  of  Bauddha  ascetics 
for  the  purpose  of  a  secluded  residence,  was  appointed  their  habitation 
in  perpetuity  by  Dasaratha,  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  immediately  on 
his  ascending  the  throne." 

The  character  in  which  these  inscriptions  are  written,  evidently 
points  to  an  era  not  distant  from  Asoka,  and  if  the  prince  there  men- 
tioned is  the  Dasaratha,  the  grandson  of  that  king,  which  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  being,  we  have  at  least  two  caves  with  an  ascer- 
tained date,  viz.,  about  200  B.C.,  and  with  the  purpose  for  which  they 
excavated  explained. 

As  far  as  our  researches  have  yet  gone  these  are  the  most  ancient 
caves  in  India;  and  I  know  of  no  other  caves  which  from  their  locality, 
their  form,  or  their  inscriptions,  can  compete  with  them  in  this  respect. 

The  other  caves  of  this  series  are  situated  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  above  in  the  southern  arm  of  the  same  hill,  and  though  of 
greater  extent,  are  generally  as  devoid  of  architectural  ornament  as 
those  above  described.  It  is  therefore  only  to  their  inscriptions  that 
we  can  look  for  materials  to  ascertain  their  dates  or  uses. 

They  consist  of  the  Nagaijuni  and  Heft  Kaneh,  or  Satghur  group. 

They  have  been  described,  first  by  Harington,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  by  Hamilton,  in  his  Statistics  of  Behar. 

The  first  contains  the  inscription  first  deciphered  by  Mr.  Wilkins, 
and  published  with  Mr.  Harington  s  description,  and  which  was  revised 
by  Mr.  Prinsep  in  August,  1837. 
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After  an  myocation  to  Deyi^  it  contains  an  inflated  aooount  of  the 
rirtaea  and  great  qualities  of  the  king  Yajna  Venna,  his  son  Sardula 
Verma,  and  iiis  grandson  Ananta  Verma^  who  consecrated  to  this 
goddess  (Devi)  the  heaatiful  village  of  Davidi^  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  to  record  this  gift  that  the  inscription  was  engraved. 

The  inscription  on  the  Heft  Kaneh  is  in  the  same  character,  and 
refers  to  the  same  parties. 

The  alphabet  in  which  theee  inscriptions  are  written  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Gupta  inscriptions,  on  the  Allahabad  Lath;  if  anything, 
more  resembling  the  ancient  Lath  character;  we  could  not  therefore 
have  much  difficulty  in  fixing  as  their  approximating  date,  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ,  and  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  much  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  Yajna  Verma  of  the  inscription,  with  the  Yajna  Sri  of 
the  Andhra  dynasty  of  the  Puranas,  and  who  it  is  now  generally 
allowed  ascended  the  throne  of  Magadha,  about  the  year  408  of  our 
era. 

The  invocation  to  Devi  and  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  is 
decidedly  much  more  Brahmanical  than  Buddhist,  and  as  they  do  not 
refer  to  the  caves,  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Vermas 
really  excavated  them,  and  to  what  religion  they  were  dedicated.  It 
is  diffieult,  however,  to  believe  that  any  work  of  the  Brahmans  could 
be  left  without  any  indication  of  their  polytheism,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  caves  is  a  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  their  Buddhistical  origin ; 
and  as  there  appears  nothing  to  make  us  believe  that  the  inscription  is 
neceeearily  integral,  but  may  have  been  added  afterwards,  it  afibrds, 
I  fear,  no  sufficient  data  for  coming  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion 
regarding  the  monument  in  question. 

A  little  further  on  is  another  group,  the  Kama  Ghapura,  and  the 
Lomas  rishi  caves.  They  appear  to  be  adorned  with  some  rude  sculp- 
ture of  a  Brahmanical  tendency.  But  none  of  the  inscriptions  on  them 
that  have  been  deciphered  throw  any  light  on  their  date,  further  than 
that  they  i^pear  to  be  more  modem  than  the  two  last  referred  to. 
Bat  the  drawings  I  have  seen  of  their  sculpture  are  much  too  imper- 
fect and  rude,  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  their  age  by  comparing  them 
with  the  temples  I  have  visited. 

The  next  series  in  antiquity,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
India,  though  one  of  the  least  known,  are  the  caves  of  Khandagiri, 
otoated  about  twenty  miles  from  Guttack,  and  five  from  Bobaneswar. 
There  are  here  two  small  but  picturesque  and  weU -wooded  hills  of  a 
eoarse-grained  sandstone,  very  rare  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  seem 
from  a  very  early  period  to  have  been  a  spot  held  particularly  sacred 
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by  the  Buddhists ;  and  though  no  caves  exist  here  that  can  vie  in  size 
or  magnificence  with  those  of  Western  India,  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  authentically  ancient  caves  here,  than  in  any  other  series, 
and  the  details  of  their  architecture  are  of  a  higher  class  than  any 
other  I  am  acquainted  with. 

These  caves  were  first  described  by  Stirling,  in  his  valuable  Me- 
moir on  Cuttack,  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
and  drawings  of  some  of  them  were  published  by  Lieut.  Kittoe,  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society;  they 
still  however  require  and  deserve  a  much  more  careful  examination 
than  either  of  those  gentlemen  have  been  able  to  bestow  on  them, 
though  the  task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  for  they  are  still  inha- 
bited by  Fakeers  and  Byragis  of  various  classes,  who,  to  increase  their 
accommodation,  have  built  up  mud  walls  between  the  pillars  of  the 
verandahs,  rendering  the  interior  extremely  dark,  while  the  accu- 
mulated smoke  of  a  thousand  years'  cooking  has  blackened  the  whole 
so  as  to  increase  the  gloom,  and  has  also  encrusted  over  the  sculpture 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  its  details  almost  invisible. 

There  is  also  considerable  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to  the 
inhabited  caves,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the 
finest  of  the  whole  series,  which  by  the  way  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  discovered  by  either  of  the  gentlemen  above-mentioned,  and 
which  I  stumbled  on  by  chance  while  wandering  about  without  any 
guide.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  the  chief  of  the  Fakeers,  whom  I  saw 
preparing  to  cook  his  dinner,  and  who  was  extremely  insolent  when  I 
attempted  to  parley  with  him  on  the  subject,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to 
content  myself  with  an  imperfect  survey  from  above. 

The  caves  on  the  Udyagiri  (hill  of  the  rising  sun)  are  entirely 
Buddhist,  and  of  a  very  early  and  pure  type;  those  on  the  other  hill, 
the  Khandagiri,  are  much  later,  and  principally  Jaina. 

The  earliest  of  the  whole  series  is  the  so-called  Hathi  Gumpha,  or 
elephant  cave.  It  is  a  large  natural  cavern,  the  only  one  in  those 
hills,  and  very  slightly,  if  at  all  improved  by  art,  and  consequently  was 
probably  the  earliest  chosen  as  a  residence  by  some  Bauddha  ascetic; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  to  the  sanctity  acquired  by  some 
early  saint,  who  took  up  his  abode  in  it,  that  we  owe  the  subsequent 
oxfiavations  in  the  hill.  It  is  on  the  face  of  the  rock  above  this  cave 
that  there  exists  the  long  inscription  in  the  Lath  character,  which  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Stirling  and  his  enthusiastic  companion 
Mi^or  Maokeniie,  and  which  Mr.  Prinsep  subsequently  deciphered, 
(as  far  as  its  imperfect  state  would  allow,)  and  published  in  the  sixth 
vulniue   <»f  his  Journal.     Unfortunately,  the  inscription  contains  no 
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name  that  has  been  identified  in  any  of  the  lists^  and  as  there  is  no 
date,  we  are  left  entirely  to  the  character  of  the  letters,  and  its  internal 
eTidenoe,  for  an  approximative  era  in  which  it  could  have  been  written. 

There  does  not  appear  much  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
etymological  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Prinsep  assumed  the  date  to  be 
somewhat  subsequent  to  the  Asoka  inscriptions  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. At  least,  I  do  not  know  of  one  reason  that  can  be  urged  for 
assigning  it  a  higher  antiquity.  But  as  it  would  take  up  too  much 
space  here  to  enter  into  all  the  arguments  that  might  be  urged  on  this 
head,  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating,  that  I  think  the  balance  o 
evidence  inclines  to  a  date  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and 
that  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 

The  other  caves  on  this  hill  have  all  inscriptions  in  the  Lath  cha- 
racter, and  therefore  may  all  be  safely  assigned  to  a  date  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era,  and  probably  between  that  and  the  date  above 
given.  The  only  apparent  exception  is  that  on  the  Ganes  Gumpha, 
which  is  in  the  Kutila  character  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  era;  but 
the  cave  in  which  it  is  engraved  is  so  entirely  of  the  same  character  as 
the  rest,  both  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  that  it  cannot  be  assigned 
to  a  different  era,  and  the  inscription  must  be  considered  as  marking  its 
conversion  to  the  Brahmanical  faith.  All  the  larger  ones  consist  of  a 
pillared  verandah,  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  width,  the  length  varying 
with  the  number  of  cells  which  open  into  it  from  behind,  these  being 
jsreneraUy  about  six  feet  wide.  In  the  Thakoor  cave,  (the  large  one 
above  alluded  to,  to  which  I  could  not  obtain  admittance,)  the  colon- 
nade is  the  longest  here,  being  fifty-five  feet  in  length,  with  wings 
extending  at  right  angles  to  it  in  front. 

In  the  Ganes  Gumpha,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
series,  the  verandah  is  thirty  feet  long  by  six  feet  wide,  and  seven  in 
height;  there  are  four  doors  which  open  from  it  into  the  inner  exca- 
vation, which  is  seven  feet  six  inches  deep,  and  of  the  same  length  as 
the  verandah.     In  this  instance  it  is  not  divided  into  separate  cells  ^ 

The  sculpture  on  this  cave  is  superior  to  anything  I  have  seen  in 
India,  and  I  wish  much  it  could  be  cleaned  and  casts  taken  of  it.  It 
eoiudsts  of  a  frieze  at  the  back  of  the  verandah,  broken  into  two  com- 
partments by  the  heads  of  the  doors.  A  representation  of  it  is  pub- 
lished in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
p.  683,  but  Mr.  Kittoe*s  sketch  was  a  very  hurried  one,  and  the  litho- 
graphy is  not  the  most  perfect,  so  that  it  does  not  do  the  subject 
justice. 

The  only  sculpture  I  am  aware  of  that  resembles  it  in  India,  is  that 
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of  the  Sanchi  Tope,  near  Bhilsa,  and  it  resembles  European  art  more 
than  any  other.  There  are  no  gods^  no  figures  of  different  sizes^  nor 
any  extravagance ;  everything  is  in  keeping  and  in  good  taste. 

Some  have  only  two  intercolumniations  in  front,  and  by  fax  the 
greater  number  only  one,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  consist  of  an 
outer  cave  communicating  with  the  inner  by  a  small  door,  and  in  one 
instance^  the  rock  containing  a  small  cave  has  been  sculptured  into  the 
form  of  a  tiger's  head,  whose  gaping  mouth  forms  the  vestibule  to  the 
cell;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  instance  of  a  similar  vagary. 

On  the  Khandagiri  the  caves  are  much  less  interesting,  being  all  of 
an  evidently  later  date.  One  called  Lelat  Indra  Kesari  ka  Noor,  pro- 
bably was  excavated  by  that  prince,  and  its  date  therefore  will  be  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century;  it  is  an  excavation  of  no  great 
extent,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  from  the  very  unfinished  state 
in  which  it  has  been  left,  for  what  purpose  it  was  designed,  being 
extremely  unlike  all  the  others  of  the  series. 

As  Lelat  Indra,  however,  was  a  devout  worshipper  of  Siv%  and 
built,  or  at  leaat  finished  the  great  temple  at  Bobaneswar,  it  was  pro- 
bably intended  to  be  a  Brahmanical  cave,  like  those  at  EUora  or  Ele- 
phanta;  his  Rani,  however,  was  a  follower  of  Buddha,  and  this  may 
have  been  her  work. 

Close  to  it  is  the  largest  cave  on  this  hill ;  like  most  others,  it  con- 
sists of  a  verandah  with  pillars  and  a  long  apartment  parallel  to  it,  to 
which  has  recently  been  added  an  outer  verandah  of  masonry  plastered 
and  painted.  In  this  cave  are  sculptured  the  images  of  the  twenty- 
four  Thirthankars,  and  their  female  energies,  which  are  probably  coeval 
with  its  excavation,  and  at  one  end  an  image  of  the  monkey-god 
Hanuman,  though  he  probably  is  of  a  later  date ;  he  was  however  too 
well  covered  with  red  paint  for  me  to  make  out  from  the  style  of 
sculpture  to  what  age  he  belonged. 

None  of  the  other  caves  on  this  hill  are  particularly  deserving  of 
notice.  On  the  top  of  it  stands  a  small  Jain  temple  erected  during  the 
the  supremacy  of  the  Maharatta;  a  neat  building,  but,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  character  of  its  founders,  of  no  great  pretensions. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  in  all  the  Buddhist  caves  here, 
is  the  total  absence  of  all  images  of  Buddha,  and  indeed  of  any  appa- 
rent object  of  worship ;  a  circumstance  which  alone  would,  I  conceive, 
be  sufficient  to  place  them  in  a  higher  antiquity  than  any  series  in 
Western  India ;  for  it  ia  tolerably  certain  that  the  adoration  of  images, 
and  particularly  of  that  of  the  founder  of  the  religion,  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  later  and  more  corrupt  era,  and  unknown  to  the  immediate 
followers  of  the  deified. 
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Whatever  scalpture  is  used  in  these  caves,  and  they  contain  some 
of  a  very  high  class,  is  porely  ornamental,  and  has  no  reference  either 
to  the  worship  of  fiaddha^  or  to  the  purposes  for  which  these  caves 
were  excavated  ^ 

Another  singularity  is  the  absence  of  a  Chaitya  cave,  though  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  on  the  Hathi  Gnmpha,  'Hhe  King  Aira  (1) 
eaosed  to  be  constructed  subterranean  chambers,  caves  containing  a 
Chaitya  temple  and  pillars."  In  this  instance,  however,  the  cave, 
if  one  ever  existed,  may  have  been  destroyed  by  those  who  have 
qoarried  stone  here  for  the  building  of  the  Bobaneswar  and  other 
temples  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Chaitya  here  was  a  structural  building,  probably  standing  on  the 
summit  of  Khandagiri  hill,  and  that  it  has  consequently  been  destroyed, 
like  most  of  its  congeners  in  India,  in  the  struggles  between  the 
Buddhists  and  Brahmans,  its  materials  removed,  and  probably  a 
portion  of  them  employed  in  constructing  the  present  fane. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  in  the  Daghopa  attached  to 
these  caves,  that  the  famous  tooth  relic  was  preserved ;  which,  during 
the  troublee  consequent  on  the  invasion  of  the  Yavanas,  was  removed 
for  safety  to  Ceylon  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  where  it, 
or  its  representative,  still  exists. 

I  may  also  remark,  that  though  all  the  roofs  of  the  caves  are  flat, 
and  flat  architraves  run  in  every  instance  from  one  pillar  to  another 
in  the  rerandahs,  still  the  early  Buddhists  could  not  get  over  their 
•ingolar  predilection  for  the  arch,  and  have  employed  it  as  an  ornament 
whenever  it  could  be  introduced ;  and  thus,  though  all  the  doors  are 
sqoare^headed,  scarcely  any  exist  that  have  not  a  semicircular  or  rather 
horseshoe  ornament  above,  placed  in  the  manner  of  a  discharging  arch 
in  common  masonry.  I  call  this  singular,  for  though  the  form  of  the 
arch  is  almost  universal  in  all  Buddhist  caves,  it  does  not,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  exist  in  any  Brahmanical  one,  nor  in  any  structural  building 
in  Hindustan  prior  to  the  Mahomedan  invasion,  nor  then  in  almost 
any  Hindu  building  down  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of 
some  temples  built  during  the  reign  of  Akbar  the  Great. 

There  are  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  any  other  caves  on  the 
eastern  side  of  India,  certainly  none  of  any  importance,  except  those 
at  Mahavellipore,  which  being  the  most  modem  in  India,  I  will 
describe  last,  having  previously  made  the  circuit  of  the  peninsula;  and 
we  must  therefore  step  at  once  to  the  western  side,  where  they  exist  of 
a  mx^  and  magnificence  totally  unknown  on  the  eastern  side.     I  have 

>  lo  one  cave,  the  Jodey  Gumpha,  some  figures  seem  to  be  worshipping  the  Bo 
Tree ;  see  Kittoe*s  plate  above  referred  to. 
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not  been  able  to  visit  all  the  caves  myself,  but  I  have  examined  those 
of  Ajunta,  Karli,  Salsette,  Doomnar,  Ellora,  Elephanta,  and  Maha- 
vellipore.  The  caves  of  Nasik,  Junir,  and  Bang,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  visit,  but  from  all  I  could  learn  on  the  spot,  the  two  first  men- 
tioned series  contain  no  type  not  seen  at  Karli,  Ellora,  or  Salsette; 
while  the  latter  are  so  similar  to  those  at  Ajunta,  that  though  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  no  doubt  interesting,  I  am  not  aware  of  tlieir 
offering  any  thing  of  a  new  or  distinctive  character. 

In  attempting  to  describe  so  many  caves,  it  would  be  desirable,  if 
possible,  to  adopt  some  mode  of  classification  by  which  to  connect  so 
many  dissimilar  objects.  The  most  desirable  would  certainly  be  a 
chronological  one,  describing  each  cave  according  to  its  date ;  but  their 
ages  are  so  imperfectly  ascertained^  that  this  would  at  present,  I  fear, 
only  lead  to  confusion;  and  as  each  series  extends  through  several 
hundred  years,  some  nearly  a  thousand,  and  consequently,  they  were 
contemporary  one  with  another,  no  succession  can  be  made  out  between 
the  different  series.  I  shall  therefore  describe  those  I  have  visited  in 
the  order  in  which  I  have  named  them  above,  placing  Ajunta  first, 
because  it  is  the  most  perfect  and  complete  series  of  Buddhist  caves  in 
India,  without  any  admixture  of  Brahmanism,  and  contains  types  of 
all  the  rest;  next  Karli,  which,  though  by  no  means  so  extensive  as 
the  first,  is  still  purely  Buddhistical,  and  contains  the  finest  Chaitya 
cave  in  India.  The  Salsette  or  Kannari  caves  are  also  purely  Bauddha, 
but  very  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  two  former.  Those  of  Doom- 
nar and  Ellora  contain  a  strong  admixture  of  Brahmanism,  and  those 
of  Elephanta  are  entirely  Brahmanical,  though  perhaps  not  later  than 
some  of  those  at  Ellora. 

And  lastly,  I  will  revert  to  those  at  Mahavellipore,  which  are 
entirely  Brahmanical,  and  excavated  after  all  the  other  series  were 
finished. 

After  crossing  the  valley  of  the  Taptee  from  the  north,  you  approach 
a  ghdt  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  supporting  the  table- 
land of  the  Dekkan.  The  upper  line  of  the  ghdt  is  flat  and  regular 
and  the  wall,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  tolerably  even  except  in  some 
places  where  it  is  broken  by  ravines,  which  extend  for  a  considerable 
way  into  the  table-land  above.  It  is  in  one  of  these  ravines  that  the 
caves  of  Ajunta  are  situated.  The  entrance  to  the  ravine  is  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  width,  but  is  gradually  narrower  as  you  wind  up  it, 
till  it  terminates  in  a  cascade  of  seven  falls,  called  the  sat  koond ;  the 

*  See  TntDfiactions  of  Bombay  Literar}*  Society,  vol.  U.,  p.  194. 
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lowest  fall  may  be  one  hundred  feet  high,  the  others  together  one 
hoodred  more. 

Immediately  below  the  fall  the  ravine  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  the 
right,  and  it  is  in  the  perpendicular  cliff  forming  the  outer  side  of  the 
bend,  and  facing  the  koond,  that  the  caves  are  situated;  the  whole 
series  extending,  as  nearly  as  I  can  guess,  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  north  to  south-east. 

The  most  ancient  are  situated  about  one-third  of  this  distance,  or 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  most  northern  end,  and  are 
the  lowest  down  in  the  rock,  not  being  above  thirty  or  forty  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  torrent,  while  to  the  north  they  rise  to  about  eighty 
feet,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  they  rise  to  about  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  the  extreme  excavations  however  are  at  this 
end  onapproachable,  in  consequence  of  the  ledge  of  the  stratum,  which 
formed  the  terrace  of  communication  along  the  whole  series,  having 
hUen  away,  and  left  the  face  of  the  cliff  perpendicular  for  its  whole 
height,  which  is  as  nearly  as  I  could  estimate  about  three  hundred  feet. 

Names  have  been  given  to  some  of  the  caves,  but  these  are 
neither  very  appropriate  nor  well  understood,  and  as  the  local  cicerone 
who  accompanied  me  the  first  day  gave  the  same  name  to  different 
caves  at  different  times,  and,  I  believe,  invented  others  when  his 
memory  failed  him,  I  adopted  the  surer  plan  of  using  numbers ;  and^ 
beginning  at  the  northern  end,  or  that  lowest  down  the  stream,  called 
the  first  cave  number  one,  and  so  on  to  twenty-seven,  which  is  the 
htft  accessible  cave  at  the  south-eastern  extremity ;  and  as  this  plan 
can  lead  to  no  confusion,  I  shall  now  follow  it. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  the  ninth,  tenth,  nineteenth,  and 
twenty-sixth,  from  the  north  end,  are  Chaitya  or  Daghopa  vaulted 
caves,  without  celb;  the  rest  are  all  Viharas,  or  Monasteries,  with 
cells  and  flat  roofs. 

The  lowest  down  and  the  most  ancient,  are  the  twelfth  and 
eleventh;  the  first-named  is  the  plainest  cave  of  the  series,  being 
entirely  without  pillars,  and  there  is  no  sanctuary  or  image,  nor,  ap- 
parently, any  visible  object  of  worship;  indeed,  its  only  ornament 
eonnsts  of  seven  horseshoe  canopies  on  each  side,  four  of  which  are 
over  the  doors  of  the  ceUs,  the  other  three  merely  ornamental ;  they 
are  very  similar  to  those  at  Cuttack,  and  under  them  is  a  reeded  string 
course,  similar  to  that  used  in  those  caves,  and  which  I  have  not 
ob«erTed  any  where  else  except  there  and  at  the  great  Karli  cave; 
indeed,  it  resembles  the  caves  in  the  Udyagiri  in  almost  every  respect, 
except  it  being  square,  thirty-six  feet  seven  inches  each  way,  while 
thoee  at  Cattaek  are  all  longer  than  their  depth.     The  front  would 
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meant  as  an  under  story  to  it ;  only  the  first  line  of  the  pillars  in  the 
interior  is  hewn  out^  and  left  in  a  rough  state.  The  verandah  pillars, 
however,  are  finished,  and  are  of  an  unusual  form,  from  being  merely 
square  piers  with  plain  bands. 

Fifteen  is  a  plain  square  cave,  but  filled  up  with  mud  and  debris 
nearly  to  the  roof,  so  that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  efiecting 
an  entrance,  and  only  its  general  plan  can  be  made  out. 

Numbers  sixteen  and  seventeen  are  the  two  finest  Viharas  of  the 
series,  and  apparently  belong  to,  and  were  excavated  at  the  same  time, 
with  nineteen,  which  is  the  best  finished  Chaitya  cave  of  the  series ;  to 
these  may  be  added  the  one  beyond  number  twenty,  as  they  all  seem  of 
the  same  age,  and  the  four  together  form  the  most  interesting  group  of 
the  Ajunta  caves.  There  are  two  long  inscriptions  on  the  external  faces 
of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  which  probably  contain  something  of  their 
dates  and  history';  I  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  copy  either,  and  my 
opinion  of  their  age,  therefore,  rests  entirely  on  their  architectural 
details  and  their  position  in  the  series ;  I  believe  them  to  have  been 
excavated  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  century  after  Christ,  but  more 
probably  about  the  latter  date. 

Sixteen  is  a  square  cave,  sixty-seven  feet  six  inches  wide,  and 
sixty-five  feet  two  inches  deep,  exclusive  of  the  sanctuary;   the  centre  • 
hall  is  surrounded  by  twenty  pillars,  generally  of  an  octagon  form,  the 
sides  of  which  are  adorned  in  painting  with  something  like  a  Roman 
scroll,  alternating  with  wreaths  of  flowers*. 

All  the  details  of  its  architecture  are  particularly  good  and  elegant, 
more  so  than  any  other  cave  in  this  series ;  there  are  no  side  chapels, 
but  eighteen  cells  surrounding  the  great  hall.  The  figure  in  th^ 
sanctuary  is  seated  with  his  feet  down;  some  of  the  paintings  are 
tolerably  entire  and  extremely  interesting,  though  not  so  much  so 
as  those  in  the  next  cave ;  the  swords  in  the  soldiers'  hands  are  shaped 
something  like  the  Nepalese  Kookry,  and  the  shields  are  of  an  oblong 
form. 

Seventeen,  generally  called  the  Zodiac  cave,  very  much  resembles 
the  last  described  in  almost  every  respect.  Its  dimens'ons  are  sixty- 
four  feet  by  sixty-three  feet,  and  it  has  twenty  pillars  disposed  as  in 
the  other;  it  is  not,  however,  so  lofty,  and  the  details  of  the  pillars  are 
by  no  means  so  graceful  or  elegant  as  in  number  sij^teen.  The  paint- 
ings, however,  are  much  more  entire,  and  though  the  colours  in  some 
places  are  a  good  deal  faded,  the  subjects  can  generally  be  made  out. 

On  the  right  hand  wall,  as  you  enter,  a  procession  is  painted. 

'  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol  v.  Plate  29. 
«  Plate  No.  6. 
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Three  elephants  issuing  from  a  portal,  one  black,  one  red  or  rather 
brown,  and  the  third  a  white  one,  which  seems  the  principal  one  of 
the  group ;  showing  how  early  arose  the  predilection  for  these  animals, 
which  still  exists  among  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  of  the  present  day. 
Chattahs  and  flags  are  borne  before  them,  and  men  with  spears, 
swords,  and  shields  make  up  their  retinue. 

On  the  back  wall  is  a  hunting  scene,  in  which  a  maned  lion,  power- 
fully and  well-drawn,  forms  the  principal  object  of  attraction ;  there  are 
also  deer  and  dogs,  and  men  on  horseback  and  on  foot  without  number. 

In  the  verandah  to  this  cave  are  some  singularly  interesting 
paintings ;  at  one  end  a  circular  one,  which  I  at  first  took  for  a  zodiac, 
though,  on  further  examination,  I  gave  up  the  idea ;  its  centre  is 
divided  in  eight  compartments,  and  the  outer  circle  into  sixteen  or 
seventeen.  Each  of  these  compartments  are  crowded  with  small 
figures,  but  what  the  subject  is  I  could  not  make  out. 

Over  the  door  are  eight  figures  sitting  cross-legged  ;  the  first  four 
are  black,  the  fifth  fairer,  the  next  still  more  so,  the  last  fair  and 
wearing  a  crown.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  more  black 
people  painted  in  this  cave  than  in  any  of  the  others  :  the  women, 
however,  are  generally  fair,  and  the  men  all  shades,  from  black  to  a 
European  complexion.  The  roof  is  painted  in  various  patterns,  not  at 
all  unlike  those  still  existing  in  the  baths  of  TitUvS,  though  in  an  infe- 
rior style  of  art.  I  had  not  time,  even  if  I  had  had  the  ability,  to 
copy  these  interesting  paintings,  and  I  fear  any  one  who  now  visits 
them  will  find  that  much  that  I  saw  has  since  disappeared. 

The  style  of  these  paintings  cannot  of  course  bear  comparison  with 
European  painting  of  the  present  day ;  but  they  are  certainly  superior 
to  the  style  of  Europe  during  the  age  in  which  they  were  executed : 
the  perspective,  grouping,  and  details  are  better,  and  the  story  better 
told  than  in  any  paintings  I  know  of,  anterior  to  Orgagna  and  Fiesole. 
The  style,  however,  is  not  European,  but  more  resembles  Chinese  art, 
particularly  in  the  flatness  and  want  of  shadow ;  I  never,  however, 
even  in  China,  saw  anything  approaching  its  perfection. 

I  looked  very  attentively  at  these  paintings,  to  try  and  discover  if 
they  were  fresco  paintings,  or  merely  water  colours  laid  on  a  dry  sur- 
face ;  but  was  unable  to  decide  the  point :  the  colour  certainly  is  in 
some  cafies  absorbed  into  the  plaster,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
may  have  been  painted  when  it  was  first  laid  on,  and  consequently 
moist;  but  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  done  on  the  modem 
plan  of  painting  each  day  all  the  plaster  laid  on  that  day. 

Eighteenth  Merely  a  porch  of  two  pillars,  apparently  the  com- 
mencement of  an  excavation,  or  of  a  passage  or  entrance  to 

TOL.  VIII.  E 
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have  afforded  the  best  means  of  identification,  bnt  unfortunately  it  is 
entirely  removed  by  the  rock  above  giving  way ;  I  searched  earnestly 
for  inscriptions,  but  could  only  find  one  on  the  inner  wall,  in  a 
character  slightly  modified  from  that  on  the  laths,  and,  therefore, 
probably  written  early  in  the  Christian  era ;  but  it  does  not,  from  its 
position,  seem  to  be  at  all  integral,  or  to  form  a  part  of  the  original 
design,  and  therefore  would  not  fix  the  date  even  if  deciphered. 

The  next  cave  to  the  north,  number  eleven,  is  not  quite  so  large, 
being  only  thirty-seven  feet  ten  inches,  by  twenty-eight  feet  six 
inches;  it  is  very  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  last,  but  has  four 
pillars  in  the  centre  supporting  the  roof  >. 

This  is,  probably,  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  introduction  of 
pillars  for  such  a  purpose,  and  though  they  are  clumsily  used  here,  the 
example  is  interesting,  as  it  was  to  the  extended  use  of  them,  that  we 
owe  all  the  magnificence  of  the  modem  Vihara;  the  window  on  each 
side  of  the  door  is  divided  into  three  lights,  by  two  pillars  standing 
on  each  cill*.  The  sanctuary  is  not  finished,  and,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  an  afterthought ;  but  there  are  antelopes,  lions,  and  a  boy 
in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  sculptured  on  the  wall  in  the  very  best  style 
of  art,  and  evidently  coeval  with  those  of  the  Ganesa  Gumpha  at 
Cuttack ;  the  walls  have  been  stuccoed  and  painted,  but  the  paintings 
are  so  much  destroyed  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable ;  I  could  dis- 
cover no  inscription  on  any  part  of  it. 

The  next  two  caves  to  these  on  the  north  side,  numbers  ten  and 
nine,  are  two  Daghopa  caves,  almost  counterparts  of  one  another, 
except  that  the  first  is  very  much  the  largest,  being  ninety-four  feet 
six  inches  in  depth,  and  forty-one  feet  three  inches  wide,  while  the 
other  measures  only  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-three  feet. 

The  largest  one  has,  or  rather  had,  twenty-nine  pillars  surrounding 
the  nave ;  they  are  plain  octagons,  without  capital  or  base,  and  have 
been  covered  with  stucco  and  painted;  thirteen  of  them  are  fallen, 
leaving  large  gaps  in  some  places,  and  the  outer  screen  is  entirely 
gone.  Like  all  Daghopa  caves,  it  has  a  ribbed  roof.  In  some  caves, 
the  ribbing  is  in  stone,  in  others,  as  at  Karli,  it  is  in  wood.  This 
cave  combines  both  methods,  the  aisles  being  of  stone,  while  the  nave 
has  been  ornamented  with  wood,  which  has  entirely  disappeared, 
except  some  of  the  battens  and  pins  that  fastened  it  to  the  rock,  and 
the  footings  for  the  ribs,  which  are  sunk  to  some  depth  in  the  rock. 

The  Daghopa  is  plain  and  solid,  without  any  ornament,  except  the 
square  capital  or  tee  on  the  top,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  wa« 

'  Plate  No.  6,  fig.  1.  «  Fig.  2. 
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Three  elephants  issuing  from  a  portal,  one  black,  one  red  or  rather 
brown,  and  the  third  a  white  one,  which  seems  the  principal  one  of 
the  group ;  showing  how  early  arose  the  predilection  for  these  animals, 
which  still  exists  among  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  of  the  present  day. 
Chattahs  and  flags  are  borne  before  them,  and  men  with  spears, 
swords,  and  shields  make  up  their  retinue. 

On  the  back  wall  is  a  hunting  scene,  in  which  a  maned  lion,  power- 
fully  and  well-drawn,  forms  the  principal  object  of  attraction ;  there  are 
also  deer  and  dogs,  and  men  on  horseback  and  on  foot  without  number. 

In  the  verandah  to  this  cave  are  some  singularly  interesting 
paintings ;  at  one  end  a  circular  one,  which  I  at  first  took  for  a  zodiac, 
though,  on  further  examination,  1  gave  up  the  idea ;  its  centre  is 
divided  in  eight  compartments,  and  the  outer  circle  into  sixteen  or 
seventeen.  Each  of  these  compartments  are  crowded  with  small 
figures,  but  what  the  subject  is  I  could  not  make  out. 

Over  the  door  are  eight  figures  sitting  cross-legged  ;  the  first  four 
are  black,  the  fifth  fairer,  the  next  still  more  so,  the  last  fair  and 
wearing  a  crown.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  more  black 
people  painted  in  this  cave  than  in  any  of  the  others  :  the  women, 
however,  are  generally  fair,  and  the  men  all  shades,  from  black  to  a 
European  complexion.  The  roof  is  painted  in  various  patterns,  not  at 
all  unlike  those  still  existing  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  though  in  an  infe- 
rior style  of  art.  I  had  not  time,  even  if  I  had  had  the  ability,  to 
copy  these  interesting  paintings,  and  I  fear  any  one  who  now  visits 
them  will  find  that  much  that  I  saw  has  since  disappeared. 

The  style  of  these  paintings  cannot  of  course  bear  comparison  with 
European  painting  of  the  present  day ;  but  they  are  certainly  superior 
to  the  style  of  Europe  during  the  age  in  which  they  were  executed : 
the  perspective,  grouping,  and  details  are  better,  and  the  story  better 
told  than  in  any  paintings  I  know  of,  anterior  to  Orgagna  and  Fiesole. 
The  style,  however,  is  not  European,  but  more  resembles  Chinese  art, 
particularly  in  the  flatness  and  want  of  shadow ;  I  never,  however, 
even  in  China,  saw  anything  approaching  its  perfection. 

I  looked  very  attentively  at  these  paintings,  to  try  and  discover  if 
they  were  fresco  paintings,  or  merely  water  colours  laid  on  a  dry  sur- 
face ;  but  was  unable  to  decide  the  point :  the  colour  certainly  is  in 
some  cases  absorbed  into  the  plaster,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
may  have  been  painted  when  it  was  first  laid  on,  and  consequently 
moist;  but  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  done  on  the  modem 
plan  of  painting  each  day  all  the  plaster  laid  on  that  day. 

Eighteenth  Merely  a  porch  of  two  pillars,  apparently  the  com- 
mencement of  an  excavation,  or  of  a  passage  or  entrance  to 
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meant  as  an  under  story  to  it ;  only  the  first  line  of  the  pillars  in  the 
interior  is  hewn  out,  and  left  in  a  rough  state.  The  verandah  pillars, 
however,  are  finished,  and  are  of  an  unusual  form,  from  being  merely 
square  piers  with  plain  bands. 

Fifteen  is  a  plain  square  cave,  but  filled  up  with  mud  and  debris 
nearly  to  the  roof,  so  that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  effecting 
an  entrance,  and  only  its  general  plan  can  be  made  out. 

Numbers  sixteen  and  seventeen  are  the  two  finest  Viharas  of  the 
series,  and  apparently  belong  to,  and  were  excavated  at  the  same  time, 
with  nineteen,  which  is  the  best  finished  Chaitya  cave  of  the  series ;  to 
these  may  be  added  the  one  beyond  number  twenty,  as  they  all  seem  of 
the  same  age,  and  the  four  together  form  the  most  interesting  group  of 
the  Ajunta  caves.  There  are  two  long  inscriptions  on  the  external  faces 
of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  which  probably  contain  something  of  their 
dates  and  history' ;  I  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  copy  either,  and  my 
opinion  of  their  age,  therefore,  rests  entirely  on  their  architectural 
details  and  their  position  in  the  series ;  I  believe  them  to  have  been 
excavated  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  century  after  Christ,  but  more 
probably  about  the  latter  date. 

Sixteen  is  a  square  cave,  sixty-seven  feet  six  inches  wide,  and 
sixty-five  feet  two  inches  deep,  exclusive  of  the  sanctuary ;   the  centre  • 
hall  is  surrounded  by  twenty  pillars,  generally  of  an  octagon  form,  the 
sides  of  which  are  adorned  in  painting  with  something  like  a  Roman 
scroll,  alternating  with  wreaths  of  flowers'. 

All  the  details  of  its  architecture  are  particularly  good  and  elegant, 
more  so  than  any  other  cave  in  this  series ;  there  are  no  side  cha^pels, 
but  eighteen  cells  surrounding  the  great  hall.  The  figure  in  the 
sanctuary  is  seated  with  his  feet  down;  some  of  the  paintings  are 
tolerably  entire  and  extremely  interesting,  though  not  so  much  so 
as  those  in  the  next  cave;  the  swords  in  the  soldiers'  hands  are  shaped 
something  like  the  Nepalese  Kookry,  and  the  shields  are  of  an  oblong 
form. 

Seventeen,  generally  called  the  Zodiac  cave,  very  much  resembles 
the  last  described  in  almost  every  respect.  Its  dimens'ons  are  sixty- 
four  feet  by  sixty- three  feet,  and  it  has  twenty  pillars  disposed  as  in 
the  other ;  it  is  not,  however,  so  lofty,  and  the  details  of  the  pillars  are 
by  no  means  so  graceful  or  elegant  as  in  number  sixteen.  The  paint- 
ings, however,  are  much  more  entire,  and  though  the  colours  in  some 
places  are  a  good  deal  faded,  the  subjects  can  generally  be  made  out. 

On  the  right  hand  wall,  as  you  enter,  a  procession  is  painted. 

>  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  v.  Plate  29. 
«  Plate  No.  a. 
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Three  elephants  issuing  from  a  portal,  one  black,  one  red  or  rather 
brown,  and  the  third  a  white  one,  which  seems  the  principal  one  of 
the  groap ;  showing  how  early  arose  the  predilection  for  these  animals, 
which  still  exists  among  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  of  the  present  day. 
Chattahs  and  flags  are  borne  before  them,  and  men  with  spears, 
rwords,  and  shields  make  up  their  retinue. 

On  the  back  wall  is  a  hunting  scene,  in  which  a  maned  lion,  power- 
fully and  well-drawn,  forms  the  principal  object  of  attraction ;  there  are 
also  deer  and  dogs,  and  men  on  horseback  and  on  foot  without  number. 
In  the  verandah  to  this  cave  are  some  singularly  interesting 
paintings ;  at  one  end  a  circular  one,  which  I  at  first  took  for  a  zodiac, 
though,  on  further  examination,  I  gave  up  the  idea ;  its  centre  is 
divided  in  eight  compartments,  and  the  outer  circle  into  sixteen  or 
seventeen.  Each  of  these  compartments  are  crowded  with  small 
figures,  but  what  the  subject  is  I  could  not  make  out. 

Over  the  door  are  eight  figures  sitting  cross-legged  ;  the  first  four 
are  black,  the  fifth  fairer,  the  next  still  more  so,  the  last  fair  and 
wearing  a  crown.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  more  black 
people  painted  in  this  cave  than  in  any  of  the  others  :  the  women, 
however,  are  generally  fair,  and  the  men  all  shades,  from  black  to  a 
European  complexion.  The  roof  is  painted  in  various  patterns,  not  at 
all  nnlike  those  still  existing  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  though  in  an  infe- 
rior style  of  art.  I  had  not  time,  even  if  I  had  had  the  ability,  to 
copy  these  interesting  paintings,  and  1  fear  any  one  who  now  visits 
them  will  find  that  much  that  I  saw  has  since  disappeared. 

The  style  of  these  paintings  cannot  of  course  bear  comparison  with 
European  painting  of  the  present  day  ;  but  they  are  certainly  superior 
to  the  style  of  Europe  during  the  age  in  which  they  were  executed : 
the  perspective,  grouping,  and  details  are  better,  and  the  story  better 
told  than  in  any  paintings  I  know  of,  anterior  to  Orgagna  and  Fiesole. 
The  style,  however,  is  not  European,  but  more  resembles  Chinese  art, 
particularly  in  the  flatness  and  want  of  shadow  ;  I  never,  however, 
even  in  China,  saw  anything  approaching  its  perfection. 

I  looked  very  attentively  at  these  paintings,  to  try  and  discover  if 
they  were  fresco  paintings,  or  merely  water  colours  laid  on  a  dry  sur- 
fmee ;  but  was  unable  to  decide  the  point :  the  colour  certainly  is  in 
some  cases  absorbed  into  the  plaster,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
may  have  been  painted  when  it  was  first  laid  on,  and  consequently 
soi«<t;  but  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  done  on  the  modem 
pUn  of  painting  each  day  all  the  plaster  laid  on  that  day. 

Eighteenth  Merely  a  porch  of  two  pillars,  apparently  the  com- 
mencement of  an  excavation,  or  of  a  passage  or  entrance  to 
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one,  and  passing  over  those  already  described,  proceed  to  twenty-seven, 
the  last  visited. 

The  first  that  commences,  or  rather  ends,  the  series  on  the  north,  is 
a  very  handsome  vihara  cave,  with  a  fine  verandah  ninety-eight  feet 
in  length,  and  a  chapel  at  each  end,  the  hall  is  sixty-four  feet  square, 
adorned  with  twenty  pillars  three  feet  in  diameter,  richly  carved,  and 
with  bracket  capitals.  The  cave  is  a  good  deal  filled  up  with  mud, 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  paintings  are  tolerably  entire,  and  some  of 
them  very  interesting;  though  both  they  and  the  details  of  the  archi- 
tecture are  small  and  frittered  away,  when  compared  with  the  two  first- 
described  groups. 

The  second  is  a  twelve-pillared  cave  of  which  I  have  given  a 
plan*;  it  is  in  very  good  preservation,  and  the  paintings,  particularly 
on  the  pillars,  are  tolerably  perfect.  In  the  sanctuary  there  is  a 
statue,  of  course  of  Buddha,  and  a  chapel  on  each  side  of  it,  at  the  end 
of  the  aisles.  In  the  one  on  the  north  are  two  most  portly,  fat  figures, 
a  male  and  female :  in  the  south  one,  two  male  figures,  occupying  a 
like  position.  Who  they  were  meant  to  represent  I  could  not  make 
out,  for  they  were  quite  strangers  to  me. 

The  third  is  a  very  fine  bold  cave,  and  one  of  the  largest  viharas 
of  the  series,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  finished ;  the 
colonnade  in  the  centre  consists  of  twenty-eight  pillars,  (the  only 
instance  I  know  of  such  magnificence,)  disposed  in  four  ranges  of 
eight  pillars  each,  counting  the  angular  ones  in  each  line  ;  the  pillars, 
generally  bold  octagons  eleven  feet  in  circumference ;  the  whole  hall 
is  ninety-one  feet  square ;  the  aisles  twelve  feet  two  inches  wide, 
which  is  also  the  width  of  the  verandah.  This  cave  never  having 
been  finished  does  not  appear  «ver  to  have  been  painted.  It  is  now  so 
dreadfully  infested  with  bats  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stay  in  it 
any  length  of  time,  and  I  had  not  the  courage  to  explore  its  cells; 
as,  however,  I  found  nothing  of  interest  in  any  of  the  others,  I  do  not 
suppose  there  was  much  to  regret  here. 

The  fourth  cave  is  situated  higher  up  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and 
as  there  is  no  path  to  it,  I  did  not  discover  its  existence  till  the  (lay  I 
was  leaving  the  place,  when  I  saw  it  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ravine  which  I  had  scrambled  up  to  in  a  wild-goose  chase,  to  look 
for  the  city  of  Lcnapore,  having  been  delighted  with  its  name, 
and  convinced,  in  spite  of  the  assurance  of  my  guides,  that  it  must 
contain  something  of  interest ;  it  wa«,  however,  "  vox  et  praeterea 
nihil." 

The  fifth  was  so  choked  up  with  mud,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 

»  Platea  No.  2  and  7. 
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to  see  what  it  was,  further  than  that  it  had  been  a  square  cave  of  no 
great  dimensions. 

We  must  now  return  to  cave  number  twenty,  the  last  described 
towards  the  south. 

Leaving  it  you  proceed  for  some  distance  along  the  ledge,  which, 
owing  to  a  torrent  coming  over  here  during  the  rains,  is  more  than 
usually  ruined,  and  the  path  in  some  places  very  narrow  and  dangerous  ; 
and  as  I  had  to  traverse  this  several  times  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at 
the  end  of  March.  I  suffered  extremely,  not  only  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  but  from  the  reflection  from  the  rocks,  which  were  heated  like  an 
oven. 

Having  passed  this,  however,  you  arrive  at  the  twenty-first  cave 
from  the  north  end,  a  large  vihara,  fifty-two  feet  six  inches  deep,  by 
fifty-one  feet  six  inches  in  width.  It  is  similar  in  almost  every  respect 
of  plan,  style,  and  execution,  to  the  cave  above  described  as  number 
two.  It  is,  not,  however,  quite  finished,  as  the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary 
are  only  hewn  rough  out  of  the  rock,  and  many  of  the  details  are  left 
incomplete.  Its  paintings  are  now  nearly  obliterated,  except  on  the 
wall  on  your  left  hand  as  you  enter,  where  there*  still  exists  a  large 
figure  of  Buddha,  of  a  black  complexion,  or  at  least  very  dark,  and 
with  red  hair,  and  attended  by  black  slaves.  There  are  several  ladies 
introduced  into  the  composition,  but  notwithstanding  the  blackness  of 
their  companions,  they  are  here,  as  in  most  other  caves,  represented 
with  complexions  almost  as  fair  as  Europeans.  There  is  a  small 
chapel  with  two  pillars  in  antis,  on  each  side,  as  well  as  at  each  end 
of  the  lateral  aisles.  The  verandah  has  fallen  down,  but  the  chapels 
at  each  end  remain,  with  the  pilaster  which  terminated  the  colonnade 
at  each  end,  showing  its  dimensions  and  depth. 

As  I  before  remarked,  the  execution  of  this  cave,  as  well  as  of  number 
two,  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  intermediate  ones  ;  not  indeed 
in  richness  and  quantity  of  ornament,  but  in  style.  There  is  a  weak- 
ness in  the  drawing  of  the  details,  and  the  ornaments  are  crowded  and 
cut  up  in  a  manner  that  gives  a  tawdry  and  unsatisfactory  appearance 
to  the  whole  ;  very  unlike  the  bold  magnificence  of  those  of  an  earlier 
age.  To  use  a  comparison  drawn  from  the  architecture  of  our  own 
country,  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  numbers  sixteen,  seventeen,  and 
twenty,  as  the  Tudor  architecture  does  to  the  pure  Gothic  of  the  Third 
Edward.' 

The  twenty-second  is  a  small  cave  only  seventeen  feet  square, 
without  pillars,  excepting  two  rough-hewn  ones  in  front  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, io  which  is  a  figure  of  Buddha  seated,  with  his  legs  down. 

'  Compare  Plates  No.  6  and  7. 
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The  twenty-third  is  another  vihara  of  twelve  pillars^  very  similar 
in  all  respects  to  numbers  two  and  twenty-one  ;  it  has,  however,  been 
left  in  a  very  unfinished  state,  without  even  an  image  in  the  sanctuary, 
or  indeed  anywhere  else,  and  there  exists  no  trace  of  painting  that  I 
could  detect  in  any  part.  Its  dimensions  are  fifty-one  feet  by  fifty-one 
feet  eight  inches. 

Number  twenty-four  is  the  pendant  in  the  series  to  number  three, 
and  would  have  been  one  of  the  finest  had  it  been  finished ;  but  merely 
its  general  form  and  dimensions  have  been  made  out.  Only  one  pillar 
has  been  completely  sculptured,  and  one  side  of  the  colonnade  exists  as 
a  wall  with  slits  in  it.  It  was  intended  to  have  been  a  twenty-pillar 
cave ;  the  centre  hall  would  have  been  about  forty-three  feet  square, 
and  the  whole  about  seventy-four  feet  each  way.  The  details  of  sculp- 
ture and  style  are  of  the  same  class  as  two,  three,  and  twenty-one,  but 
much  more  pains  appears  to  have  been  taken  with  their  execution,  and 
on  the  whole  they  are  richer  than  those  above  alluded  to,  if  it  is  fair  to 
judge  by  what  is  visible  ;  for  besides  that  so  little  has  been  executed, 
the  cave  is  now  half  filled  with  mud.  The  verandah  has  been  com- 
pleted, but  three  out  of  its  six  columns  are  broken,  and  the  others 
muph  injured. 

This  cave  is  particularly  interesting  as  showing  the  whole  process 
of  excavation,  from  its  commencement  to  the  finishing  of  the  details, 
some  parts  having  been  left  in  every  stage  of  advancement.  The  rock 
(amygdaloidal  trap)  in  which  they  are  cut  is  of  a  soft,  coarse  texture, 
so  that  the  labour  of  excavation  could  not  have  been  so  great  as  is 
generally  supposed ;  indeed,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  mode  of  excavating  was  the  cheapest  and  least  laborious  by  which 
buildings  of  this  class  could  be  erected.  If  the  stones  were  quarried  so 
as  to  be  of  use  for  building  purposes  at  the  same  time,  it  certainly 
would  be  so ;  but  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  here,  as  all 
the  rough  work  appears  to  have  been  done  with  the  pick-axe. 

Twenty-five.  A  small  rude  vihara  cave,  with  a  verandah  of  ten 
pillars. 

Twenty-six  is  the  fourth  vaulted  or  chaitya  cave  of  this  series,  and 
decidedly  the  most  modem.  In  general  plan  it  is  very  similar  to  num- 
ber nineteen,  but  its  dimensions  exceed  the  former  very  considerably, 
the  whole  width  being  thirty-six  feet  three  inches^  that  of  the  nave 
seventeen  feet  seven  inches,  and  the  total  length  sixty-six  feet  one 
inch.  Its  sculptures,  too,  are  far  more  numerous  and  more  elaborate, 
indeed,  more  so  than  in  any  other  cave  of  the  series ;  but  they  are  very 
inferior  both  in  design  and  in  execution,  so  much  so  that  if  other  proof 
were  wanting  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  stamp  this  at  once  at? 
one  of  the  latest,  if  not  the  last  executed  cave  of  Ajunta. 
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The  Baddha  on  the  front  of  the  Daghopa  is  seated  with  his  feet 
down. 

The  walls  of  the  aisles  are  entirely  covered  with  scolpture,  princi* 
pally  figures  of  Buddhas  or  disciples,  of  all  sizes,  and  in  every  Buddhist 
position.  Among  others  in  the  south  aisle  is  one  twenty-three  feet 
long,  reclining  at  all  his  length,  being  the  attitude  in  which  they  pre- 
pare to  receive  nirvana  (beatitude) ;  above  him  are  an  immense  host  of 
angels,  awaiting  apparently  his  arrival  in  heaven,  and  one  beating 
most  vigorously  a  big  drum. 

The  fai  figures  with  judges'  wigs,  who  do  duty  as  brackets,  have 
here  four  arms,  which  is  the  only  instance  I  am  aware  of  in  these  or 
any  other  Buddhist  caves,  of  such  a  piece  of  Hinduism. 

The  details  of  the  pillars,  particularly  those  of  the  verandahs,  are 
of  precisely  the  same  character  as  all  those  of  this  group,  but  their 
details  are  worse  executed  here,  than  in  any  of  the  others. 

There  are  two  inscriptions  on  the  outside  of  the  cave  apparently 
integral,  one  under  a  figure  of  Buddha  on  your  left  as  you  enter,  the 
other  is  much  broken  but  more  distinct,  upon  your  right.  The  charac- 
ter used  in  them  belongs  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era. 

The  twenty-seventh  cave  is  a  small  square  vihara  without  pillars, 
and  the  sanctuary  only  conmienced,  and  the  whole  left;  in  a  very  unfi- 
nished state ;  the  front  has  entirely  crumbled  away,  so  that  its  dimen- 
sions can  scarcely  be  ascertained;  it  was,  however,  about  forty  feet  in 
width. 

There  are  one  or  two  caves  beyond  this,  but  the  ledge  having  fallen 
away,  they  are  quite  inaccessible.  From  the  ruined  state  of  their 
fronts,  and  the  debris  that  has  accumulated  before  them,  I  was  unable 
to  guess  either  at  their  size  or  state  of  progress ;  judging,  however, 
from  the  last  caves  visited,  there  cannot  be  much  worth  seeing  in  them, 
and  indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  what  I  took  for  caves  were  not 
holes,  or  shadows  thrown  by  masses  of  rock. 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  describing  this  series  than  any  other, 
partly  because  I  am  not  aware  that  any  detailed  account  of  them  has 
been  given  to  the  public  to  which  I  could  refer,  and  partly  because 
they  are  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  series  of  Buddhist  caves 
in  India.  They  cannot,  indeed,  boast  of  a  chaitya  cave  like  Karli,  but 
the  viharas  here  are  more  splendid  than  anywhere  else ;  they  are  more 
entire,  and  are  the  only  caves  that  retain  much  of  their  original  paint- 
ing and  decoration.  They  also  are  purely  a  Buddhist  series,  and  almost 
every  change  in  cave  architecture  can  be  traced  in  them  during  a 
period  of  about  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  years,  which  is  nearly 
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the  term  daring  which  that  religion  douriuhed  in  its  native  land ;  and 
they  thus  form  a  sort  of  chronometric  scale,  which  I  found  extremely 
useful  in  my  attempts  to  ascertain  the  ages  and  dates  of  caves  in  other 
series,  none  of  which  are  so  complete  as  this  one. 

The  others  having  all  been  described  before,  I  shall  merely  notice 
such  peculiarities  as  bear  specially  upon  my  subject,  and  refer  to 
printed  descriptions  for  details. 

BAUG. 

In  a  small  valley  or  ravine  penetrating,  like  that  at  Ajunta,  into  a 
table-land  resting  on  the  ghat  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Taptee,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  small  town  of  Bang,  are  situated 
four  caves,  which  have  been  described  by  Lieutenant  Dangerfield  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Bombay.  His  description  is  remarkably  clear,  and  with  the  drawings 
that  accompany  it,  enable  one  to  determine  at  once  what  they  are,  and 
almost  the  age  at  which  they  were  excavated. 

The  largest  vihara  would  at  Ajunta  be  a  "  twenty-pillar"  cave,  but 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  rock  in  which  it  is  excavated,  the  architect 
left  four  additional  columns  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  In  the  sanctuary 
there  is  a  daghopa,  an  arrangement  I  do  not  know  of  elsewhere,  and  can 
only  account  for  here,  by  supposing  that  this  symbol  was  necessary  for 
Buddhist  worship,  and  there  being  no  chaitya  cave  in  the  series  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  it  here  ;  in  that  case,  however,  it  is  strange  that 
they  omitted  the  figure  of  Buddha  in  front,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  case. 

The  second  cave  is  an  unfinished  one,  but  the  third,  at  some  distance 
from  the  two  first,  is  a  vihara  eighty  feet  by  sixty,  and  though  much 
ruined  retains  a  good  deal  of  its  original  paintings ;  judging  from  them, 
the  only  detail  given,  they  appear  to  be  of  about  the  same  age  as  the 
second  group  at  Ajunta,  whilst  the  large  cave  belongs  to  the  last  of 
that  series,  or  may  be  intermediate  between  the  two. 

There  are  two  other  caves  at  Bang,  but  one  entirely  ruined,  the 
other  only  commenced. 

KARLI. 

About  half  way  between  Poena  and  Bombay  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  valley  as  you  proceed  towards  the  sea,  is  situated  the  great 
cave  of  Karli,  without  exception  the  largest  and  finest  Chaitya  cave 
in  India,  and  fortunately  also  the  best  preserved. 

Its  interior  dimensions  are  one  hundred  and  two  feet  three  inches 
for  total  length,  eighty-one  feet  three  inches  for  length  of  nave.     Its 
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breadth  from  wall  to  wall  is  forty-live  feet  seven  mches,  while  the 
width  of  the  nave  is  twenty-five  feet  seven  inches'.  The  nave  is  sepa- 
rated horn  the  side  aisles  by  fifteen  columns  on  each  side,  of  good 
dectignand  workmanship;  on  the  abacus  which  crowns  the  capital  of 
each  of  these  are  two  kneeling  elephants^  and  on  each  elephant  are 
two  seated  figures^  generally  a  male  and  female,  with  their  arms  over 
each  other's  shoulders ;  but  sometimes  two  female  figures  in  the  same 
attitude.  The  sculpture  of  these  is  very  good,  and  the  effect  parti- 
cularly rich  and  pleasing.  Behind  the  Chaitya  are  seven  plain  octa- 
gonal piers  without  sculpture,  making  thus  thirty-seven  pillars  alto- 
gether; the  Chaitya  is  plain,  and  very  similar  to  that  in  the  large 
cave  at  Ajunta,  but  here,  fortunately,  a  part  of  the  wooden  umbrella 
which  surmounted  it  remains.  The  wooden  ribs  of  the  roof,  too, 
remain  nearly  entire ;  and  the  framed  screen,  filling  up  a  portion  of  the 
great  arch  in  front,  like  the  centering  of  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  (which 

1  In  the  Atlas  to  Lord  Valentia*8  Travels,  a  detailed  plan  of  this  cave  is 
given,  on  which  the  dimensions  taken  by  the  scale  are  forty-six  feet  wide  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  long ;  and  as  the  plan  appears  to  have  been  drawn 
with  considerable  care,  (by  Mr.  Salt,  I  believe,)  and  these  figures  are  repeated  in 
the  text,  I  was  a  good  deal  staggered  by  finding  so  great  a  discrepancy,  and 
tncUoed  at  first  to  give  up  my  own  as  incorrect.  I  have  however  retained  them,  not 
only  because  they  were  taken  with  care,  and  I  cannot  see  how  so  great  an  error 
could  have  crept  into  them;  but  also,  because  Lord  Valentia's  dimensions  are 
quite  at  variance  with  those  of  all  the  Chaitya  caves  I  am  acquainted  with,  as  the 
following  table  will  show. 

Length.   Width. 
No.  10,  at  Ajunta,  is  04'G         41*3     or  as      1  to  2*285 
Cave  at  Karli,  is         102*3         457        „  1  „   2-243 

Kannari,  is  88*6        3910      „         1  „   2*222 

No.  19,  Ajunta,  is        46  4        23*7        „         1  „    1  901 
No.  9,  Ajunta,  is  45*  23*  „         1  „   1*966 

Viswakarma,  is  831        43'         „         I  „    10.39 

No.  26,  Ajunta,  is        66*1        36*3        „         1„    1*826 

While  Lord  Valentia's  dimensions  for  the  Karli  cave  would  be  as  1  to  2*739. 

It  is  not  however  only  to  confirm  my  own  measurements  that  I  have  quoted 
this  table,  but  to  show  on  how  regular  a  system  these  caves  were  excavated,  and 
also  as  confirming  their  relative  ages,  as  arrived  at  in  the  text  from  other  grounds ; 
for  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  oldest  caves  are  longest  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth ;  and  that  the  ratio  diminishes  as  we  descend  in  the  series  in  an  almost 
perfect  progression,  the  only  apparent  exception  being  the  Kannari  cave;  but  if 
tliat  is  a  copy  of  the  Karli  one,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  text,  this  is  accounted  for. 
If  I  am  mistaken  in  placing  it  as  a  copy  in  the  ninth  century,  it  must  on  many 
grounds  take  its  place  as  it  stands  in  this  table. 

Another  apparent  exception  is  the  small  cave.  No.  9,  Ajunta,  which  in  the 
text  I  placed  in  Uie  same  agu  as  the  one  next  it,  and  I  cuut'ess  I  am  at  present 
unable  to  offer  any  suggt'Stion  to  account  for  the  discrepancy. 
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by  the  way  it  much  resembles,)  still  retains  the  place  in  which  it  was 
originally  placed. 

At  some  distuice  in  adyance  of  the  arched  front  of  this  cave  is 
placed  a  second  screen,  which  exists  only  here  and  at  the  great  cave 
at  Salsette ;  though  it  might  have  existed,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
did,  in  front  of  the  oldest  Chaitya  caves,  Nos.  9  and  10,  at  A  junta;  it 
consists  of  two  plain  octagonal  columns,  with  pilasters ;  over  these  is  a 
deep  plain  mass  of  wall,  occupying  the  place  of  an  entablature,  and 
over  this  again  an  attic,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  of  four  dwarf  pillars; 
except  the  lower  piers,  the  whole  of  this  has  been  covered  with  wooden 
ornaments,  and  by  a  careful  examination,  and  measurement  of  the 
various  mortices  and  footings,  it  might  still  be  possible  to  make  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  design ;  it  appears,  however,  as  far  as  I  could 
discover,  to  have  consisted  of  a  broad  balcony  in  front  of  the  plain 
wall,  supported  by  bold  wooden  brackets  from  the  two  piers,  and 
either  roofed,  or  having  a  second  balcony  above  it;  no  part  of  the 
wood  however  exists  now,  either  here,  or  at  Salsette. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  this  was  the  music  gallery, 
or  Nagara  khana,  which  we  still  find  existing  in  front  of  almost  all 
Jaina  temples,  down  even  to  the  present  day;  whether  the  space 
between  this  outer  and  the  inner  screen  was  roofed  over  or  not,  is 
extremely  difficult  to  decide ;  from  the  mortices  at  Salsette,  I  should 
certainly  say  it  was  so;  but  here  the  evidence  is  by  no  means 
so  distinct,  though  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  contradict  the  sup- 
position. 

I  could  find  no  traces  of  painting  in  this  cave,  though  the  inner 
wall  has  been  plastered  and  may  have  been  painted ;  but  the  cave  is 
inhabited,  and  the  continued  smoke  of  cooking  fires  have  so  blackened 
its  walls,  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  the  question  now;  strangely 
enough  its  inhabitants  are  now  Sivites,  and  the  cave  is  considered  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  the  Daghopa  performing  the  part  of  a  gigantic 
Lingam,  which  it  must  be  confessed  it  resembles  a  good  deal.  While 
I  was  there,  there  was  a  fair  going  on,  and  a  festival  in  honour  of  his 
Hindu  godship.  All  the  flat  spots  of  the  rock  were  occupied  by 
tents,  and  the  dokaaus  of  the  various  dealers  in  sweetmeats  and 
trinkets  who  frequent  these  places;  and  every  comer  was  occupied 
by  pilgrims  or  devotees  of  some  sort  or  other,  who,  though  they 
did  not  actually  prevent  my  entering  or  sketching,  were  extremely 
clamorous  for  alms,  and  annoyed  me  a  good  deal  by  their  curiosity  and 
impertinence. 

It  would  be  of  great  importance  if  the  age  of  this  cave  could  be 
positively  fixed ;  but  though  that  cannot  quite  bo  done,  I  think  it  pro- 
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hMe  thai  its  age  is  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era;  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  poesihly  have  heen  excayated  more  than  two  handred 
years  before  that  era. 

On  the  Silasthamha  (pillar)  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  Colonel 
Sjkes  copied  an  inscription,  which  Mr.  Prinsep  deciphered  in  the  sixth 
yolnme  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society ;  it  merely  says,  "  This 
lion  piDar  is  the  gift  of  Ajimitra  Ukas,  the  son  of  Saha  Rayisabhoti  ;** 
the  eharaeter,  Prinsep  thinks,  that  of  the  first  or  second  century  B.C. 
From  its  position  and  import,  the  inscription  appears  to  be  integral, 
and  the  column  is  certainly  a  part  of  the  original  design.  For  myself, 
I  confess,  that  if  the  Lath  character  was  eyer  in  use  on  this  side 
oi  India,  I  do  not  think  it  could  haye  undergone  so  great  a  change  as 
these  ehanicters  show  in  so  short  a  time,  and  that  we  must  come  down, 
at  lea«t,  to  the  Christian  era  for  this  inscription. 

In  a  letter  lately  receiyed  from  Dr.  Bird,  of  Bombay,  he  says,  "  I 
may  mention  that  the  one  at  Carlee  presents  an  inscription  of  the 
twentieth  year  of  Dutthama  Hara,  otherwise  called  Duttagamini, 
king  of  Ceylon,  b.c.  163."  I  did  not  see  this  inscription;  I  do  not 
kiraw,  therefore,  whether  it  is  integral  or  not,  nor  in  what  character  it 
is  written,  which  is  of  importance;  for  unless  other  circumstances 
confirm  the  identity,  I  should  be  afraid  of  being  deceiyed  by  the 
oominal  similarity  of  a  king  at  so  great  a  distance.  If,  howeyer,  the 
inscription,  which  Dr.  B.  will  no  doubt  publish,  should  confirm  this,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  dates  that  these  inscriptions  have 
yet  disclosed  to  us. 

In  disposition  and  size,  and  also  in  detail,  as  far  as  sitnilarity  can 
be  traced  between  a  cave  entirely  covered  with  stucco  and  painted, 
and  one  which  either  never  had,  or  has  lost  both  these  ornaments, 
thiis  cave  is  so  similar  to  the  two  at  Ajunta  which  I  had  before 
placed  about  this  age,  and  on  the  front  of  it  there  is  also  the  reeded 
ornament  which  is  so  common  at  Khandagiri,  and  only  exists  there 
and  in  the  oldest  caves  at  Ajunta,  that  from  all  these  circumstances 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  above  date  163  B.C.,  as  at  least  extremely 
probable,  though  by  no  means  as  a  date  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 

It  is  to  this  cave,  more  especially,  that  the  remark  applies  that  I 
made,  p.  35,  that  the  Chaitya  caves  seem  at  once  to  have  sprung  to 
perfection ;  for  whether  we  adopt  the  Mahawanso  for  our  guide,  or 
Asoka's  inscriptions,  it  is  evident,  that  this  country,  under  the  name 
of  Maharatthan  in  the  former,  and  Pitenika  in  the  other,  is  one  of  the 
unconverted  countries  to  which  missionaries  were  sent  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Asoka's  reign ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  assume  the  above  date  to 
be  at  all  near  the  truth,  a  century  had  scarcely  elapsed  between  the 
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conversion  of  the  country  and  the  execution  of  this  splendid  monu- 
ment.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Viharas  here  or  elsewhere  which  I 
have  placed  ahout  the  same  date^  that  might  not  have  heen  elaborated 
from  a  natural  cavern  in  that  period,  but  there  is  a  complication 
of  design  in  this  that  quite  forbids  the  supposition ;  and  it  must  either 
be  brought  down  to  a  much  more  modem  epoch,  or  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  copy  of  a  structural  building;  and  even  then  but  half 
the  difficulty  is  got  over.  Was  that  structural  building  a  temple  of 
the  Brahmans  or  Buddhists?  was  it  designed  or  invented  since  the 
death  of  Sakya  Sinha?  or  did  it  belong  to  a  former  religion?  and 
lastly,  if  we  are  correct  in  supposing  cave  digging  to  have  commenced 
only  subsequent  to  Asoka's  reign,  why,  while  the  Viharas  were  still 
so  small,  and  so  insignificant,  was  so  great  a  work  undertaken  in  the 
rock'? 

It  would  be  a  subject  of  curious  inquiry  to  know  whether  the 
wood-work  now  existing  in  this  cave  is  that  originally  put  up  or  not. 
Accustomed  as  I  had  long  been  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  every  thing 
wooden  in  that  country,  I  was  half  inclined  to  be  angry  when  the 
idea  first  suggested  itself  to  me,  but  a  calmer  survey  of  the  matter  htui 
convinced  me  that  it  is ;  certain  it  is,  that  it  is  the  original  design,  for 
we  find  it  repeated  in  stone  in  all  the  niches  of  the  front,  and  there  is 
no  appearance  of  change  or  alteration  in  any  part  of  the  roof;  every 
part  of  it  is  the  same  as  is  seen  so  often  repeated  in  stone  in  other 
and  more  modem  caves,  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  put  up  by 
the  Buddhists  before  they  were  exi)elled ;  and  if  we  allow  that  it  has 
existed  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  years,  which  it  certainly  has, 
there  is  not  much  greater  improbability  in  its  having  existed  near 
two  thousand  years,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case.     As  far  a/^  I  could 

1  In  the  Mahawanso,  (page  12,)  it  is  said  that  the  first  convocation  was  held 
"  in  a  splendid  hall  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sattapani  cave,"  which  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  cave  then  existed.  The  Mahawanso,  however,  was  com- 
piled one  thousand  years  after  that  event,  and  the  cave  which  may  have  been  a 
subsequent  excavation  designed  to  mark  the  place  where  the  meeting  was  held ;  or 
at  best,  it  is  but  a  tradition  that  such  was  the  case. 

In  like  manner  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  work  quoted  by  Colonel  Sykes, 
in  his  notes  on  the  political  state  of  ancient  India,  (vol.  vi.,  p.  203,  Journal 
R.A.S.,)  that  Ananda,  "after  the  death  of  Buddlia,  collected  five  hundred  pious 
men  in  the  cavern  of  Pi  pho  lo,  and,  jointly  with  them,  collected  the  vinayas."' 
This  is  evidently  the  same  tradition  still  further  improved  upon,  and  coming  from 
an  authority  so  distant  in  date  and  locality,  is  not  entitled  to  much  respect,  umIc^h 
indeed  some  cave  could  be  discovered  of  that  date ;  or  some  circumstantial  evi- 
dence be  adduced  to  corroborate  a  tradition  which  may  easily  have  sprung  up 
from  the  importance  which  caves  had  assumed,  as  a  form  of  Buddhist  architecture, 
at  the  time  these  works  were  written. 
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ssr^rtain,  the  wood  is  teak.  It  mast  be  recoUeted,  that  though  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  it  is  protected  from  being  wetted  by  the  rain,  it 
has  no  stress  or  strain  upon  it  but  from  its  own  weight,  as  it  does  not 
support  the  roof,  though  it  appears  to  do  so ;  and  the  rock  seems  to 
bare  defied  the  industry  of  the  white  ants. 

As  this  is  decidedly  the  finest  Chaityu  cave  in  India,  a  few  remarks 
on  the  architectural  ordinance  of  these  caves  may  not  be  misplaced. 

However  much  they  vary  in  size  or  in  detail,  their  general  ar- 
rangements, as  I  mentioned  before,  are  the  same  in  every  part  of  India, 
and  the  mode  of  admitting  light,  which  is  always  so  important  a  piece 
of  architectural  effect,  is  in  all  precisely  identical. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  disposition  of  parts  is  exactly  the  same 
a8  those  of  the  choir  of  a  Gothic  round,  or  polygonal  apse  cathedral, 
the  following  description  will  be  easily  understood '.  Across  the  front 
there  is  always  a  screen  with  a  gallery  over  it,  occupying  the  place  of 
the  rood-loft,  on  which  we  now  place  our  organs :  in  this  there  are  three 
doors ;  one,  the  largest,  opening  to  the  nave,  and  one  to  each  of  the 
<?ide  aisles;  over  this  screen  the  whole  front  of  the  cave  is  open  to  the 
air,  one  vast  window  the  whole  breadth  of  the  same  section,  stilted  so 
as  to  be  more  than  a  semicircle  in  height,  or  generally  of  a  horse-shoe 
form. 

The  whole  light,  therefore,  fell  on  the  Daghopa,  which  is  placed 
exactly  opposite  in  the  place  of  the  altar,  while  the  colonnade  around 
and  behind,  is  thus  less  perfectly  lit,  the  pillars  there  being  always 
placed  very  closely  together,  the  light  was  never  admitted  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  illuminate  the  wall  behind,  so  that  to  a  per^s()n  standing 
near  the  door  in  this  direction,  there  appeared  nothing  but  "  illimitable 
gloom." 

I  do  not  conceive  that  a  votary  was  ever  admitted  beyond  the 
colonnade  under  the  front,  the  rest  being  devoted  to  the  priests  and 
the  ceremonies,  as  is  now  the  case  in  China,  and  in  Catholic  churches, 
and  he  therefore  never  could  see  whence  the  light  came,  and  stood  in 
comparative  shade  himself,  so  as  to  heighten  its  effect  considerably. 
Still  further  to  increase  this  scenic  effect,  the  architects  of  these  temples 
have  placed  the  screens  and  music  galleries  in  front,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  hide  the  great  window  from  any  person  approaching  the  temple ; 
though  these  appear  to  have  been  omitted  in  later  examples,  as  in  the 
V'iswakarma  of  Ellora,  and  the  two  later  Chaitya  cave^at  Ajunta,  and 
only  a  porch  added  to  the  inner  screen,  the  top  of  which  served  as  the 
music  gallery ;  but  the  great  window  is  then  exposed  to  view,  which 
I  cannot  help  thinking  is  a  great  defect.     To  a  votary  once  having 

'   Plates   No.  3  and  No.  8. 
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entered  the  porch,  the  effect  is  the  same,  and  if  the  space  between  tlie 
inner  and  outer  screen  was  roofed,  which  I  suppose  it  to  hare  been,  no 
one  not  previously  acquainted  with  the  design,  could  perceiye  how  the 
light  was  admitted ;  supposing  a  votary  to  have  been  admitted  by  the 
centre  door,  and  to  have  passed  under  the  screen  to  the  right  or  left, 
the  whole  arrangements  were  such,  that  an  architectural  effect  was 
produced  certainly  superior  to  any  thing  I  am  acquainted  with  in 
ancient  or  modem  temples. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  is  attempted  in  the  classic  and  modem 
Hindu  temples,  where  the  only  light  is  admitted  by  the  door  directly 
facing  the  image,  which  is  thus  lit  up  with  considerable  splendonr,  and 
the  rest  of  the  temple  is  left  in  a  rather  subdued  light,  so  as  to  give  it 
considerable  relief.  The  door,  however,  makes  but  a  clumsy  window 
compared  with  that  of  the  Buddhist  cave,  for  the  light  is  too  low,  the 
spectator  himself  impedes  a  portion  of  it,  and  standing  in  the  glare  of 
day,  unless  he  uses  his  hands  to  shade  his  eyes,  he  can  scarcely  see 
what  is  within.  In  the  Hypcethral  temples,  this  was  probably  better 
managed,  and  the  light  introduced  more  in  the  Buddhist  manner;  bat 
we  know  so  little  of  their  arrangements,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
opinion  on  a  subject  so  little  understood. 

Almost  all  writers  agree,  that  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  is  the  best 
lit  temple  that  antiquity  has  left  us ;  in  one  respect  it  equals  our  caves, 
that  it  has  but  one  window,  and  that  placed  high  up ;  but  it  is  inferior, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  seen  to  every  one  in  the  temple,  and  that  the  light  is 
not  concentrated  on  any  one  object,  but  wanders  with  the  sun  all 
round  the  building. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  earlier  Christian  architects  would 
have  reinvented  this  plan  of  lighting,  had  they  been  able  to  glaze  so 
large  a  space ;  but  their  inability  to  do  this  forced  them  to  use  smaller 
windows,  and  to  disperse  them  all  over  the  building,  so  as  to  gain  a 
Kufficiency  of  light  for  their  purposes ;  and  a  plan  having  once  become 
sacred,  it  never  was  departed  from  in  all  the  changes  of  style  and 
detail  which  afterwards  took  place. 

Besides  the  great  cave,  there  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  viharas 
attached  to  it;  they  are,  however,  all  of  them,  small,  and  appear  very 
insignificant  compared  with  its  splendour.  This  may  perhaps  be,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  is,  an  evidence  of  their  antiquity;  for  the 
Viharas  seem  at  first  to  have  been  mere  cells,  ''where  the  Arhans 
sat  to  meditate,"  as  Fa-hian  expresses  it,  but  to  have  become  magni- 
ficent halls  and  temples  as  we  find  them  at  Ajunta,  as  the  religion 
became  more  corrupt. 

The  principal  vihara  here   is   three   tiers  in  height,   (they  can 
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scarcely  be  called  stories;)  they  are  plain  halls  with  cells,  but  without 
any  internal  colonnades,  only  the  upper  one  possesses  a  verandah ; 
the  lower  ones  may,  indeed,  have  been  constructed  with  this  usual 
appendage,  but  great  masses  of  the  rock  above  have  given  way,  and 
falling  down,  have  carried  with  them  the  whole  of  the  fronts.  There 
are  no  sanctuaries,  and  though  there  are  one  or  two  relievos  of 
Buddha  sitting  in  the  lotus,  and  with  his  legs  down,  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  integral  or  original  parts  of  the  design. 

Still  further  are  numerous  similar  excavations,  and  some  fine 
dslenis  filled  with  clear  spring  water ;  near  one  of  these  is  a  small 
daghopa  much  ruined. 

There  is  a  small  vihara  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  cave,  of  the 
same  character  as  those  on  the  north,  but  owing  to  the  fair  and  crowd, 
my  examination  of  these  caves  was  much  more  imperfect  than  1  could 
have  wished.  There  may  be  some  that  I  did  not  enter,  and  peculi- 
arities that  1  did  not  observe  in  those  I  did.  From  all  I  saw,  how- 
ever,  I  am  inclined  to  rank  them  with  the  earlier  caves  at  Ajuuta, 
aad  though  not  perhaps  quite  so  ancient  as  the  Udyagiri  series,  they 
cannot  be  much  more  modem ;  which  goes  far  to  confirm  the  date  I 
have  above  given  to  the  great  cave. 

KANNARI. 

These  caves  being  well  known,  having  been  often  described  before, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  be  so  detailed  in  my  description  of  them,  as 
of  the  Ajnnta  series ;  though  they  are  more  numerous,  amounting  1 
should  think  to  nearly  a  hundred  in  number,  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
much  less  interesting  than  either  Ajunta,  Ellora,  or  Karli ;  the  great 
ehaitya  cave  being  very  similar,  though  very  inferior  to  that  of  the 
last-named  series,  and  presenting  no  peculiarity  not  seen  in  the  other, 
while  none  of  the  viharas  can  compare  with  those  of  the  first  two, 
either  in  size  or  design,  the  greater  part  of  them  consisting  merely  of  a 
tnnall  square  cell,  with  a  small  verandah  of  two  columns  in  front. 

The  whole  of  these  caves  are  excavated  in  one  large  bubble  of  a 
hill,  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  tract  of  forest  country.  Most 
of  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  are  covered  with  the  jungle,  but  this 
one  is  nearly  bare,  its  summit  being  formed  by  one  large  rounded 
mase  of  compact  rock,  under  which  a  softer  stratum  has,  in  many 
places,  been  washed  out  by  the  rains,  forming  natural  caves,  which 
slightly  improved  by  art,  have  been  appropriated  as  cells,  some  pro- 
bably the  first  so  used  on  the  hill ;  it  is  in  the  stratum  again  below 
this,  that  most  of  the  excavations  are  situated. 
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Approaching  the  caves  by  the  usual  route,  the  first  you  come  to  is 
the  unfinished  excavation  figured  and  described  by  Salt,  p.  47,  Vol.  I., 
Transactions  of  Literary  Society  of  Bombay.  It  was  intended,  appa- 
rently, to  have  been  a  chaitya  cave,  though  it  has  been  left  so  incom- 
plete that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  plan ;  the  outer  porch,  however, 
is  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  intended  to  hav© 
an  outer  music-gallery  screen,  like  that  which  adorns  its  more  ancient 
neighbour ;  and  it  presents  but  little  of  interest  in  its  details,  except, 
perhaps,  that  its  external  pillars  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  at 
Elephanta,  and  therefore  probably  mark  it  as  a  cotemporary  example. 
On  the  whole  it  puts  me  much  in  mind  of  Lelat  Indra  Kesar  ka  noor 
more  than  any  other  cave  I  have  seen,  but  they  are  both  so  unfinished 
that  it  is  difficult  to  institute  a  comparison  between  them.  It  is, 
probably,  the  latest  excavation  of  any  importance  attempted  in  the 
hill,  and  may  date  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  of  Christ,  probably 
even  more  modem  than  that. 

Immediately  beyond  this  is  a  group  of  caves,  (containing  among 
them  the  great  chaitya  cave  of  this  series,)  which  I  would  willingly 
omit  describing  in  detail,  as  that  has  been  so  well  done  by  Mr.  Salt, 
in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  but  they  contain  so  much  that  is 
interesting,  and  I  may  add,  puzzling  in  their  chronology,  that  I  cannot 
pass  them  over;  and  to  ensure  greater  exactitude,  I  shall  try  to  com- 
bine his  description  with  my  own  notes. 

The  first  is  a  vihara  consisting  of  a  long  irregular  verandah  of 
inferior  workmanship,  with  cells  opening  at  the  back  of  it ;  but  the 
point  of  greatest  interest  is,  that  it  also  contains  two  recesses  or 
sanctuaries,  in  which  stand  daghopas.  The  three  sides  of  the  recess  in 
which  the  most  southern  stands,  arc  divided  into  panels,  in  which  are 
carved  one,  two,  or  more  figures  of  Buddha  and  of  Bodhisatwas,  in 
various  attitudes. 

Behind  the  northern  daghopa,  is  a  figure  of  Buddha  seated  on  a 
Sinhasana  or  lion- throne  placed  on  a  lotus,  the  stalk  of  which  is 
supported  by  two  boys  with  hoods  of  cobra  de  capellos ;  from  the  stem 
of  the  lotus,  two  others  spring,  on  which  stand  two  youthful  figures 
with  chowries,  and  one  with  a  lotus-bud  in  his  hand;  two  flying 
figures  above,  and  two  priestly  ones  below,  complete  the  tableau, 
which  is  found  both  at  Karli  and  Ajunta,  besides  being  frequently 
repeated  here ;  but  in  no  cave  in  any  of  these  series,  that  could  date 
before  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  in 
such  a  position  that  it  could  have  been  added  at  any  time.  The 
verandah  extends  so  closely  up  to  the  large  cave,  that  only  a  partition 
of  a  few  inches  thick  has  been  left  between  them,  and  which  subse- 
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quentlj  has  been  broken  through,  thus  leaving  an  irregular  hole  by^ 
which  you  may  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  great  cave'  in  almost  every  respect,  resembles  the  great  cave 
at  Karli;  it  possesses  the  music-gallery  screen  in  the  same  position 
and  of  the  same  form ;  and  here  it  is  still  more  evident,  that  the  centre 
at  least  must  have  been  roofed,  but  the  roof  could  not  have  continued 
to  the  end,  or  it  would  have  cut  across  the  great  figures  of  Buddha, 
twenty-three  feet  high,  which  occupy  both  ends:  below  where  this 
roof  would  come,  the  wall  is  covered  with  sculpture,  but  in  a  very 
crude  style  of  Buddhist  art;  indeed  I  do  not  know  of  a  cave  with 
anything  so  wretched. 

The  front  of  the  cave  above  this  roof  is  here  quite  plain  and  evi- 
dently not  meant  to  have  been  seen ;  at  Karli,  though  it  must  also 
have  been  nearly  concealed,  it  is  still  ornamented  with  a  series  of 
niches;  indeed,  no  part  of  that  cave,  seen  or  unseen,  is  slurred  over  as 
every  thing  is  here ;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  wood- work  which  should 
have  filled  the  great  window,  but  over  the  top  of  the  arch  is  a  num- 
ber of  pins  remaining;  they  seem,  however,  better  fitted  to  hang 
curtains  to,  than  to  support  wood-work,  and  I  think  must  have  been 
applied  to  the  former  purpose ;  but  whether  by  the  original  diggers  or 
not,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  decide. 

The  dimensions  of  the  interior  are  somewhat  less  than  those  of 
Karli,  the  total  length  being  eighty-eight  feet  six  inches,  total  breadth 
thirty-nine  feet  ten  inches,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  nave  being 
seventy-four  feet  two  inches  and  thirty-nine  feet  ten  inches  respectively. 
The  daghopa,  forty-nine  feet  in  circumference. 

Very  little  of  its  wood-work  remains,  none  on  the  daghopa,  and  on 
the  roof  only  the  tenons  and  battens  to  which  the  rafters  were  attached, 
and  there  are  no  remains  of  a  screen  in  the  great  window. 

The  pillars  that  surround  the  nave  are  of  the  same  order  as  those 
at  Karli,  but  executed  in  the  most  slovenly  manner, — the  elegance  of 
proportion  is  entirely  lost.  The  figures  on  the  capitals  are  much  worse 
executed  ;  the  elephants  here  are  in  some  instances  employed  in  pour- 
ing water  from  jars  they  hold  in  their  trunks,  on  daghopas,  or  on  the 
bogaha,  or  sacred  bo  tree ;  and  the  boys  wit^h  the  snake  hoods  are  also 
introduced.  Only  six  of  the  columns,  however,  on  one  side,  and  eleven 
on  the  other,  are  so  ornamented,  and  the  rest  were  never  intended  to 
be  so,  as  they  are  finished  as  plain  octagons ;  which  is  another  instance 
of  the  carelessness  exhibited  in  this  cave. 

In  front  of  the  cave  there  is  a  court-yard  of  irregular  form,  (see 

»  Plate  No.  8. 
VOL.   VIII.  F 
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accompanjing  plan,)  the  front  being  only  thirty  feet  wide,  and  not 
parallel  to  the  front  of  the  cave,  while  immediately  beyond  the  Silas- 
thamba^  it  is  thirty-Bix  feet,  and  at  the  vestibule  of  the  cave  itself  is 
fortynsix  feet  including  the  niches. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  this  irregularity,  and  the 
smallneas  of  the  court,  which  is  quite  inexcusable  on  any  architec- 
tural grounds,  and  gives  a  poor  appearance  to  the  whole  front  It  could 
not  have  been  caused  by  the  form  of  the  hill,  as  Mr.  Salt  supposes, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  long  thought  on  the  subject  that  what  now 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  occurred  to  me, 
namely,  in  the  prior  existence  of  the  long  vihara  to  the  south,  and 
of  the  little  daghopa  on  its  circular  cave,  marked  £.  in  the  plan,  the 
whole  interior  surface  of  which  is  divided  into  panels  filled  with 
figures  of  the  Buddha,  similar  to  those  described  in  the  vihara  on  the 
other  side  of  the  great  cave. 

In  describing  the  caves  at  Baug  I  mentioned  the  daghopas  exist-, 
ing  in  the  sanctuaries,  apparently  because  there  existed  no  chaitya 
have  in  the  series;  and  believing  this  explanation  to  be  the  correct 
one,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  three  daghopas  exii>ting  here 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  great  Chaitya  cave ;  and  it  was  not  till 
it  occurred  to  me  that  they  must  have  existed  there  before  the  great 
cave  was  begun,  that  I  could  account  for  the  circumstance;  the  form 
of  the  court  soon  convinced  me  (after  the  idea  was  started),  that  this 
was  the  true  solution :  they  are  more  ancient ;  and  the  spot  having 
probably  become  particularly  sacred,  some  devotee  resolved  on  exca- 
vating a  great  temple  between  them ;  here,  however,  arose  the  diffi- 
culty. North  and  south,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  hill, 
these  caves  are  only  thirty  feet  apart,  and  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  cave  forty  feet  wide  between  them  ;  this  could  only  be  done 
by  commencing  on  the  lesser  dimension,  and  working  back  till  he  got 
behind  them,  where  the  cave  was  extended  to  the  required  width.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  long  verandah  of  the  southern  cave  never 
could  have  been  allowed,  had  it  been  subsequently  excavated,  to  ap- 
proach so  near  the  great  cave  as  to  endanger  the  wall  breaking  between 
them ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  govern  its  length ;  it  could  have  been 
as  easily  extended  in  one  direction  as  the  other ;  but  the  width  of  a 
chaitya  cave  governs  all  the  other  dimensions,  and  if  the  cave  was  to 
be  of  a  certain  class,  it  was  necessary  in  the  first  place  that  it  should 
have  a  certain  width ;  and  it  was  to  obtain  this  it  has  encroached  so 
nearly  on  its  northern  and  southern  neighbours.  This  will  be  more 
easily  understood  by  referring  to  the  accompanying  plan. 

Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  wo  are  at  once  met  by  a  still  greater 
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difficulty  than  the  one  got  oyer.  When  I  first  entered  this  cave,  seeing 
its  similarity  in  design  and  detail  to  the  one  at  Karli^  1  at  once  con- 
cluded they  were  of  the  same  age^  and  that  the  difference  in  execution 
was  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  greater  coarseness  of  the  rock,  and 
that  it  must  hare  been  designed  by  some  provincial  or  inferior  artist ; 
and  in  every  other  case  I  know,  this  reasoning  would  have  held  good, 
for  I  know  no  instance  in  which  an  architect,  Buddhist,  Brahmanical, 
or  Mahometan,  has  copied  a  building  of  a  former  age.  Yet  this  cave 
seems  to  be  the  exception,  and  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  it 
must  be  brought  down  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  of  Christ. 

It  is  also  not  a  little  singular  that  the  execution  of  every  detail 
should  be  so  clumsy  and  bad ;  for  though  we  find  in  the  descending 
series  of  Buddhist  structures  a  tendency  to  pol3rtheism,  and  the  fripperi- 
ness  of  ornament,  I  do  not  know  any  instance  in  which  the  figures  and 
details  are  so  bad  as  here,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  Hindu  art  had 
scarcely  passed  its  culminating  point  of  perfection. 

After  proceeding  some  little  distance  to  the  northward  from  this 
group,  and  then  turning  to  your  right  hand,  you  enter  a  narrow  glen 
or  gully,  down  which  a  strong  mountain  torrent  pours  during  the  rainy 
season.  It  is  in  the  rocks  that  form  the  two  sides  of  this  glen  that  the 
greatest  number  of  caves  are  situated. 

The  first  you  approach  on  your  right  hand  is  the  so-called  Durbar 
Cave,  the  finest  vihara  of  the  series,  and  the  only  one  that  can  compete 
with  the  Ajunta  ones  in  size ;  its  dimensions  are  ninety-six  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  forty-two  feet  three  inches  in  depth,  of  course  exclu- 
sive of  the  cells ;  the  colonnade  goes  round  only  three  sides,  and  the 
sanctuary  occupies  one  intercolumniation  of  the  inner  range,  as  in  num- 
ber twenty  at  Ajunta.  It  is,  however,  too  low  for  its  other  dimensions, 
being  scarcely  nine  feet  high,  the  pillars  and  plan  of  the  same  order  as 
the  Viswakarma  at  Ellora.  The  verandah  has  a  range  of  eight  plain 
octagon  pillars,  with  pilasters.  Below  this  is  another  cave,  or  rather 
series  of  cells,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  two  stories  high, 
but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  lower  ones. 

Immediately  opposite  there  is  an  immense  excavation,  but  so  worn 
by  the  rain  and  torrent,  as  to  look  more  like  a  natural  cavern ;  and 
were  it  not  for  some  fragments  of  columns  hanging  to  the  roof,  and 
details  in  some  more  sheltered  places,  I  should  have  supposed  it  to  be 
such. 

Proceeding  upwards  on  either  hand  are  some  twenty  or  thirty  exca- 
vations, but  none  worthy  of  particular  description ;  some  (two  I  think), 
contain  daghopas,  the  rest  are  small  viharas,  with  one  or  two  cells  and 
verandahs,  the  pillars  of  which  are  generally  either  entirely  washed 
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away,  or  yeiy  much  worn,  the  material  being  soft  laterite  or  breccia, 
little  better  than  hard  gravelly  claj. 

The  first  cave  in  this  direction  has  some  of  its  pillars  the  same  as 
those  of  number  seven'  of  Ajunta,  and  which  I  have  seen  nowhere  else ; 
it  has  also  the  cushion  pillars  of  Elephanta.  From  its  position,  and 
also  from  the  gradual  progress  of  style  in  these  caves,  I  feel  inclined  to 
think  this  one  of  the  most  modem,  and  all  below  it  consequently  more 
ancient,  and  therefore  probably  coeval  with  the  group  of  the  Ajunta 
series,  described  as  numbers  sixteen  and  twenty. 

Above  these,  on  the  south  side,  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  is  another 
series  of  viharas.  They  are  small,  but  some  of  them,  especially  three, 
very  interesting,  from  the  walls  being  entirely  covered  with  sculpture, 
of  very  fair  execution  ;  the  general  design  of  which  is  a  Buddha  seated 
on  a  lotus,  the  same  as  already  described  as  placed  behind  the  northern 
daghopa  in  the  long  cave ;  this  is  repeated  here  with  almost  no  varia- 
tion, and  its  style  is  so  similar,  that  it  certainly  represents  a  form  of 
religion  and  art  that  must  be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite  cotemporary. 

The  general  size  of  these  caves  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
square ;  one,  however,  that  I  paced,  was  about  forty  feet  square,  with- 
out pillars.  It  was  covered  with  sculpture,  but  strange  to  say,  there 
was  no  sanctuary,  but  merely  one  large  standing  figure  of  Buddha 
opposite  the  entrance.  There  were  cells  as  usual,  and  benches  round 
the  sides. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  decide  whether  these  caves  are  more  modem 
than  those  below  ;  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are,  though 
their  age  cannot  differ  much ;  and  if  so,  the  Kannari  series  will  be 
arranged  as  follows :  first  those  in  the  ravine,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century ;  those  last  described  with  those  on  each  side  of  the  great  cave, 
probably  at  least  a  century  later ;  then  the  great  cave  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
unfinished  one  first  alluded  to. 

They  may  thus  be  considered  one  of  the  most  modem  of  the  Bud- 
dhist scries  in  India.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  at  least  were  executed  by  a  colony  of  Buddhists,  who  may 
have  taken  refuge  here  after  being  expelled  from  the  continent,  and 
who  have  tried  to  reproduce  the  lost  Karli  in  their  insular  retreat. 

Some  remains  of  plaster  and  painting  exist  in  almost  all  these 
caves,  though  from  the  porous  nature  of  the  stone  through  which  the 
water  must  percolate  during  the  rains,  the  vestiges  are  small,  and 
I  could  not  find  one  complete  figure   in  any ;   owing  to  this  cause 


'  I  am  not  quite  certain  this  should  not  be  number  twenty ;  the  note  was  i 
at  Salsette,  and  I  fear  the  drawing  was  wrongly  numbered  i  for  the  context  H  kl 
immaterial  which. 
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no  restige  of  either  exists  on  the  roofs,  hut  only  on  the  walls  in 
the  less  exposed  situations.  The  porosity  of  the  rock,  however,  has 
enabled  the  "good  monks"  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  copious  supply 
of  delicious  water ;  almost  every  cave  is  furnished  with  a  cistern  or 
well,  which  even  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  April  was  nearly  full, 
though  no  rain  could  have  fallen  for  months.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
exists  at  Ajunta,  but  the  stream  with  its  koonds,  supplied  the  deficiency 
there  ;  at  Karli,  EUora,  Elephanta,  Khandagiri,  and  even  at  Gwalior, 
the>=e  cisterns  are  to  be  found  out  in  the  rock,  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the 
temples  and  viharas. 

Most  of  the  principal  Buddhas  in  this  series  sit  with  the  feet  down, 
only  the  smallest  ones  with  their  legs  crossed ;  and  very  often  the  prin- 
cijjal  figure  of  a  group,  apparently  a  Bodhisatwa,  is  a  standing  one, 
with  a  high  head-dress  I  have  not  remarked  elsewhere,  and  attended 
by  two  women  with  chowries ;  the  true  Buddha  is,  I  believe,  always 
attended  by  men. 

A  good  deal  of  masonry  exists  on  the  hill  as  the  supporting  walb 
of  terraces,  which  have  been  formed  in  front  of  all  the  difl*erent  series 
«»f  caves,  and  no  doubt  were  formerly  planted  with  gardens,  as  those  at 
Gwalior  now  are ;  and  they  probably  existed  at  the  other  series,  but 
have  now  been  destroyed.  The  view  from  the  upper  series  of  terraces 
L?  very  fine  and  interesting.  On  the  slope  above  the  cornice  of  some  of 
the^  caves  mortices  are  cut  in  the  rock,  and  are  evidently  footings  for 
wooden  posts  which  may  have  been  used  to  support  a  decoration  of 
»me  sort,  but  more  probably  an  awning  or  screen  to  shelter  the  front 
of  the  cave  from  the  sun. 

DHUMNAR. 

About  forty  miles  south-east  from  Neemuch,  and  one  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Chundwassa,  are  situated  the  series  of  caves  which  I  will  now 
proceed  to  describe. 

In  themselves  they  are  small  and  comparatively  uninteresting,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  Brahmanical  rock  temple  behind 
them,  would  not  deserve  much  notice ;  but  as  this  was  the  first  thing 
that  made  clear  to  me  the  distinction  between  Buddhist  and  Brahmani- 
cal rock-cut  temples,  and  will  assist  in  explaining  the  more  splendid 
one:;  at  EUora,  I  must  give  such  details  as  will  enable  others  to 
anden>tand  my  own  impressions  on  the  subject. 

The  hill  of  Dhumnar,  like  all  the  other  hills  in  the  neighbourhood, 
consiata  of  a  flat  plateau  of  rock,  surrounded  by  a  perpendicular  cliff", 
from  the  bottom  of  which  a  mass  of  debris  fofms  a  talus,  sloping  down 
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to  the  plain ;  in  the  present  instance  the  cliff  is  nowhere  higher  than 
twenty  feet,  which  necessarily  circumscribes  the  dimensions  of  the 
caves^  to  keep  within  it,  thus  rendering  them  the  most  diminutive 
series  I  know  of  in  India ;  and  besides,  the  rock  is  the  most  unfavour- 
able that  can  be  conceived  for  the  exhibition  of  sculpture,  the  whole 
hill  consisting  of  a  coarse  iron-stone  or  laterite,  very  similar  to  that  of 
Cuttack,  but  here  of  a  coarser  grain  than  I  ever  before  saw  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  a  broad  terrace  has  been  formed,  which 
still  exists  tolerably  entire,  at  the  end  of  which  you  enter  laterally  into 
the  so-called  "  Child's  Cave."  Here  the  daghopa  stands  in  the  centre  of 
a  small  court,  in  the  open  air ;  immediately  behind  it  is  the  cell  or 
sanctuary,  in  which  is  a  figure  of  Buddha  sitting  cross-legged,  with  a 
male  attendant  on  each  side  of  him ;  the  cell  is  isolated  by  a  covered 
passage  running  round  it,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  recumbent 
figure,  about  ten  feet  long,  in  the  same  attitude  as  the  larger  one  in  the 
most  modem  chaitya  cave  at  Ajunta,  described  above ;  behind  are 
three  Buddhistical  figures,  sitting  cross-legged,  probably  Bodhisatwas^ 
or  of  the  predecessors  of  the  great  occupant  of  the  sanctuary.  A 
smaller  figure  standi  between  each  of  these,  and  three  more  stand  on 
the  third  side  of  the  passage,  probably  disciples. 

The  next  in  importance  is  Bheem  Sing  ka  Bazaar.  It  is  a 
chaitya  cave,  with  vaulted  and  ribbed  roof  of  the  usual  form  and 
detail,  but  here  only  about  thirty  feet  deep  by  fifteen  wide,  and  with- 
out side  aisles.  There  has  been  a  porch  nearly  square  in  front  of  it, 
but  the  roof  has  tumbled  in,  and  now  encumbers  the  entrance.  The 
rock  in  which  this  cave  is  cut  is,  as  in  the  former  instance,  isolated  by 
a  passage  running  round  it ;  round  two  sides  of  this  passage,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  third  side,  there  runs  a  square  colonnaded  verandah, 
from  which  open  a  number  of  small  cells,  thus  forming  a  combination 
of  a  chaitya  cave  with  a  vihara,  which  I  never  saw  before.  The 
pillars  were  evidently  intended  to  have  been  carried  round  the  third 
side,  but  it  has  been  left  unfinished,  which  does  not  say  much  for  its 
antiquity. 

The  next  three  in  importance  are  the  great  and  little  Kutchery, 
and  the  Ranee^s  Abode'.  They  have  all  semicircular  domed  recesses 
at  the  inner  end,  with  daghopas.  One  has  a  rib-vaulted  roof  like  the 
bazaar,  but  the  other  two  have  square  flat  roofs  divided  into  nine 
compartments,  and  supported  by  four  pillars. 

The  other  excavations  are  of  no  great  extent,  being  merely  cells 
from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  with  the  usual  verandah  in 

*  These  names  are  taken  from  Colonel  Tod*s  description  of  these  caves  in  his 
Journal. 
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front ;  but  the  extreme  coarseness  of  the  rock  seems  to  have  precluded 
even  the  quantity  of  ornament  being  bestowed  on  them,  that  is  usual 
in  other  series. 

Counting  those  only  commenced,  and  even  the  merest  scratchings  in 
the  rock,  there  may  be  from  sixty  to  seventy  caves  altogether.  I 
could  not  count  so  many,  and  where  therefore  Colonel  Tod  found  his 
hundred  and  seventy  caves  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  these  caves, 
as  it  has  been  impossible  for  their  architects  to  express  or  define  their 
details  with  any  exactitude  in  such  a  pudding-stone.  I  have,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  that  the  whole  were  at  one  time  plastered,  and  that 
what  is  now  seen  is  merely  the  coring ;  but  here  again  the  badness  of 
the  material,  by  allowing  the  water  to  soak  through,  has  peeled  off 
every  vestige  of  the  decoration,  and  the  figures  seem  to  have  gone 
through  a  second  attack  of  the  small-pox,  which  has  disfigured  them  to 
an  extent  almost  ludicrous. 

As  £ar,  however,  as  I  could  judge,  they  must  all  be  very  modern. 
The  similarity  of  style  and  execution  in  the  Child's  Cave  to  number 
twenty-seven  of  Ajunta,  convinced  me  that  they  were  of  the  same  age ; 
and  in  the  whole  of  them  there  is  want  of  that  simplicity  and  majesty 
which  distinguishes  the  earlier  Buddhist  works,  and  a  tendency  to 
Jainism,  which  exists  only  in  the  latest  caves ;  and  what  architectural 
details  I  could  make  out  by  looking  at  them  from  a  distance,  all  went 
to  confirm  this  impression. 

About  fifty  paces  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  in  the  centre  of  the 
plateau,  a  pit  has  been  dug,  I  thought  of  about  fifty  paces  by  twenty, 
and  about  forty-five  feet  deep.  Tod,  however,  says  a  hundred  feet  by 
seventy,  and  thirty-five  deep,  (and  he  probably  is  more  correct,  as, 
contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  I  omitted  to  measure  it) :  towards  the 
west  end  of  this  pit  a  temple  has  been  left  standing ;  the  top  of  the 
Sikra  or  spire  being  level  with  the  plateau  above.  It  differs  in  every 
respect  from  those  already  described,  being  in  fact  merely  a  model  of  a 
Brahmanical  structural  temple,  with  all  the  accompaniments  usually 
found  in  them.  Indeed,  externally,  the  temple  very  much  resembles 
those  at  BaroUi,  described  by  Tod,  and  which  I  had  just  visited.  The 
vimana  is  almost  a  fac-simile,  as  far  as  the  material  would  allow, 
though  the  mantapa  or  porch  is  slightly  different  in  form,  and  larger 
in  proportion.  In  the  sanctuary  is  a  black  marble  statue  of  Vishnu, 
well  executed,  and  with  all  his  usual  attributes,  and  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  him  a  large  well-oiled  Lingam,  which  evidently  is  now  the 
principal  object  of  worship,  indicating  a  change  of  masters  I  have 
several  times  seen  in  these  parts. 
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Around  tlie  large  temple  are  nioe  smaller  shrines,  each  of  whick 
had  contained  a  piece  of  sculpture ;  but  only  three  are  now  so  ooctr- 
pied.  One,  a  tablet,  with  six  figures  very  much  defaced;  another^ 
Vishnu  reposing  on  the  Seseja;  and  the  third,  a  series  of  the  ten 
avatars,  but  with  this  singularity :  that  here  the  ninth,  instead  of  being 
Gotama,  as  in  every  other  of  the  series  I  had  then  seen,  is  Chaturbuj 
himself,  with  his  gadhi,  chakra,  and  all  his  usual  attributes. 

In  front  of  the  temple,  a  long  level  passage,  cut  through  the  rock 
(a  hundred  and  ten  paces  long,)  leads  to  a  valley  or  depression  ia 
the  plateau,  and  was  evidently  formed,  not  only  to  afford  a  level 
entrance  to  the  temple,  but  to  allow  the  rain-water  to  drain  off,  whick 
otherwise  would  have  stagnated  in  the  pit. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  why  this  passage  was  not 
brought  out  through  the  scarp,  and  thus  access  given  to  the  temple  from 
the  plain.  Perhaps  it  arose  from  an  unwillingness  to  destroy  the  caves, 
which  would  have  been  necessary  had  that  been  attempted ;  and  the 
Brahmans,  unlike  our  northern  reformers,  never  seem  to  have  been 
destroyers.  Perhaps,  also^  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  temple  east  and  west,  and  a  consequent  desire  to  approach 
it  in  front,  and  not  at  right  angles. 

The  Brahmans  never,  it  appears,  were  cave  diggers;  and  when^  in 
the  struggles  with  the  Buddhists,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  engage 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  on  their  side,  by  adopting  this  most 
popular  and  splendid  way  of  erecting  places  of  worship,  nothing  can 
be  more  clumsy,  and  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  unnatural,  than 
the  way  in  which  they  set  about  it.  They  either  copied  Buddhist 
viharas,  but  without  the  cells  that  gave  them  meaning,  and  covered 
the  walls  with  sculpture,  which,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  lights 
they  were  ill-fitted  to  display;  or,  what  was  worse,  they  copied  in  the 
rock,  (as  in  this  instance,)  their  own  structural  temples;  but  thus 
necessitating  their  being  placed  in  a  pit,  which  quite  destroyed  their 
effect.  Had  they  always  be^n  able  to  find  isolated  rocks,  as  they  did 
at  Mahavellipore,  this  remark  would  lose  much  of  its  force ;  but  both 
the  Kylas  at  Ellora,  and  this  temple,  are  deprived  of  half  their  effect 
from  this  cause. 

The  Buddhist  temples,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  in  good  gram- 
mar; they  are  all  interiors, — really  caves, — and  with  only  such  ex- 
ternal ornament,  such  as  verandahs  to  the  viharas,  and  framings  to 
the  great  window  in  the  chaitya  caves,  as  were  always  in  good  taste, 
and  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  which  was  at  once  seen.  There  is 
no  instance  of  a  Buddhist  copying  an  exterior,  as  is  here  the  case, 
or  any  building  not  a  cave. 
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The  similarity  of  this  temple  to  that  at  Barolli  also  enables  me,  at 
least  approximately,  to  determine  its  age;  for  I  have  made  up  my 
mind,  for  reasons  which  I  cannot  enter  on  here,  that  the  former  was 
erected  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  after  Christ.  This  probably 
was  coeval.  The  sculpture,  too,  though  executed  in  rather  a  coarser 
material,  (fine  hard  freestone,)  here  is  very  similar  in  design  and  exe- 
cution. 

ELLORA. 

I  have  put  off  speaking  of  EUora^  to  nearly  the  last,  not  only 
because  it  contains  some  of  the  most  modem  cave  temples  of  India,  but 
because  it  is  the  most  complicated  series  I  am  acquainted  with,  con- 
taining examples  of  almost  every  kind,  except,  perhaps,  the  most 
ancient,  and  therefore  demanding  more  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
understand  it,  than  any  other  series ;  and  also,  because,  as  being  the 
best  known  in  Europe  and  the  one  generally  quoted  for  its  unknown 
antiquity,  I  shall  have  to  contend  more  with  preconceived  opinions 
than  when  speaking  of  the  others.  Its  having  been  so  often  described, 
however,  will  enable  me  to  be  more  concise  and  say  less  on  the  subject 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  do. 

It  is  usual  for  travellers  to  be  awe-struck  on  first  approaching 
**thifl  vast  amphitheatre  of  rock-cut  temples."  It  is,  however,  the 
principal  defect  of  this  style  of  building  that  it  makes  so  little  appear- 
ance outside.  Some  of  the  Vihara  caves  have  fine  fronts,  but  being 
either  as  a  cliff  as  at  Ajunta,  or  Karli,  they  bear  much  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  rock  as  a  window  does  to  a  house  side,  and  therefore 
lose  any  appearance  of  size,  or  they  are  excavated  on  the  sloping  side 
of  a  hill  as  at  Ellora,  and  can  only  be  seen  directly  in  front;  the 
Viharas  are  never  fine  externally,  and  here  less  so  than  usual,  owing 
to  the  sloping  nature  of  the  hill ;  and  the  Kylas  is  absolutely  invisible 
from  the  exterior.  Indeed,  a  man  might  ride  along  the  whole  front, 
and  at  a  few  hundred  yards'  distance,  and,  unless  previously  warned, 
never  be  aware  that  he  was  in  their  vicinity. 

To  convey  to  the  European  mind  a  still  greater  impression  of  their 
magnificence,  it  ban  been  asserted  more  than  once,  that  they  are  cut  in 
hard  red  granite,  whereas,  the  rock  is  the  usual  trap  formation  of  this 
side  of  India,  a  sort  of  porphyritic  greenstone  or  amygdaloid,  I 
believe;  but  whatever  it  is,  certainly  as  soft  and  an  easily  worked  a 
material  as  could  well  be  used  for  architectural  purposes. 

The  amphitheatre  of  rocky  hill  in  which  they  are  situated  cannot 
lie  less  than  two  or  three  miles  measured  on  the  chord ;  and  the  caves 
are  scattered  over  a  distance  about  a  mile  and  a  half.     Sir  Charles 
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MaJJet  Miy«.  one  unU:  from  tite  Iiidra  Subbft  to  tlie  Vifwakimn  in 
A  diret.'t  JiiMf ;  tlu«  grestt  «rp«oe  ukee  very  mucb  away  from  liie  effect 
wbeij  vi^w^  nAi  «  w  Lole ;  and  it  it  only  when  in  the  coxaru  a£  %he 
€ave«,  or  wheu  i<tudyJu;^  their  details,  that  yon  are  aware  of  iJbeir 
^reatuete  or  ma^'uificeuce. 

Jn  de^eribiu;;  tLe^e  caveie  tnfjtX  travellers  commeDce  witli  the  most 
uortheru  ;rn^up;  the  Ju;^^uath  Subha.  and  proceed  to  the  most  soathem, 
the  Vlnwaksiruisi  gn^up;  ^Mjlh  Sir  Charles  Mallet  and  Colonel  Syke* 
follow  thii^  plan,  and  the  ^ideis  invariably  take  the  traveller  to  the 
uufkt  northern  fin^t,  Mi  that  if  the  note;^  are  commenced  on  the  first 
iu«fief;tiou,  tliey  alnu^ht  ceruinly  take  thi«  direction.  Seely  is  almost 
the  only  exception  I  know  Vi  tliin  rule,  and  he  plunges  at  once  **  in 
me^lia^  rev/'  and  deM;rilx;K  firnt  the  Kylai;,  and  then  the  others  indis- 
criuiinately. 

'i'he  true  way,  however,  U>  detfcrilie  this  series  (which  ae  far  as  I 
am  awaro  no  one  htm  folio we^l,)  in  to  commence  from  the  soathem 
extremity,  where  the  Hudflhi«t  grriup  exi^Uj,  and,  consequently,  the  most 
ancient  caves  of  the  series,  and  the  gradation  is  then  easily  perceived 
by  which  they  |iass4.'«l  int^>  the  Brahnianical,  which,  after  rising  to  its 
glory  in  the  Ky las  and  Do^imar  Lena,  again  for  a  short  time  passed  into 
the  half-Juina  group  of  the  Jugganath  Sublia,  and  ended  there. 

I  regret  nm(;h  that  my  notes  on  these  caves  are  not  more  full  than 
they  are ;  but  having  read  detailed  descriptions  by  such  men  as  Sir 
Charles  Mullet,  Colonel  Sykcs,  Seely,  Wales,  &c.,  I  thought  nothing 
remained  uudeHcril>i*d,  and  merely  noted  what  bore  directly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  iny  rttHeantlies ;  and  the  volumes  that  contain  these  descriptions 
liCMUg  much  too  bulky  to  be  carried  about,  it  was  not  till  too  late 
that  I  disco vort^l  how  much,  iMirticularly  among  the  Buddhist  temples, 
remains  to  b<;  known,  and  des(;ril>ed. 

The  wli<»lo  series  of  Kllora  consists  of  about  thirty  excavations,  of 
which  ten  are  Buddhi^tical,  ftmrteen  Brahnianical,  and  six  belong, 
pro|wrly  speaking,  to  neither  of  tliew*  sects,  and  they  can  scarcely  be 
in  strictness  usci'ibed  to  the  Jains,  though  savouring  more  of  their 
ri^ligious  tenets  than  of  either  Bralinmnisni  or  Buddhism. 

Of  the  Buddhist  group  the  ]>rincipal  cave  is  the  so  called  Viswa- 
karma,  the  only  Clmitya  cave  of  the  series;  it  is  neither  so  large  as 
thosti  ut  Karli  or  Salst>tte,  being  only  forty-tlirce  feet  wide  internally, 
by  eighty-thrtH)  feet  one  inch  in  length,  nor  is  it  so  rich  in  its  details  as 
the  two  later  Clmityus  at  Ajunta.  Still  it  has  beauties  of  its  own 
which  render  it  highly  intert^sting ;  its  extt»rior  court-yard  (a  square 
of  aUiut  seventy  fet>t  with  a  handsome  (H)Ionnade  on  three  sides,)  and 
the  simple  lines  of  the  front  form  to  my  eye  a  more  plMwing  exterior 
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ihiB  thfti  of  any  of  the  others,  at  least  at  present,  though  it  is  impos- 
fStk  now  to  judge  of  what  their  effect  may  have  been  when  their 
galleriee  and  wooden  decorations  were  complete. 

It  differs  firom  all  others  in  having  what  we  would  call  a  triple  or 
VeDeiiaa  window  in  the  centre,  which  externally  is  certainly  more 
pleasing  than  the  great  arch  in  the  others ;  but  that  as  I  hare  sug- 
gested above  was  probably  not  seen  from  without,  and  internally, 
this  cave  is  certainly  worse  lighted  than  the  others ;  though  in  such  a 
climate  its  gloom  can  scarcely  be  called  a  defect. 

Internally  the  design  of  the  temple  is  marked  with  considerable 
ekganoe  and  simplicity ;  the  two  pillars  that  support  the  gallery  over 
tlw  entrance  are  rich  and  handsome;  the  twenty-eight  others  are 
ample  octagons,  changing  in  one  part  to  sixteen  sides,  and  of  great 
elegance. 

The  sculpture  in  the  panels  of  the  triforium  belt  disappointed  me, 
bat  under  the  springing  of  each  of  the  stone  ribs  of  the  roof  is  a  corbel 
fignre,  alternately  male  and  female,  all  the  males  having  the  snake 
kood,  which  the  females  have  not. 

In  front  of  the  daghopa  is  Buddha  sitting  with  his  feet  down,  with 
an  attendant  on  each  side,  and  over  his  head  are  a  number  of  flying 
fignresy  ouly  found  in  the  most  modem  Buddhist  caves,  and  savouring 
much  more  of  Brahmanism  than  the  pure  worship  of  Sakya  Muni; 
there  is  no  trace  of  painting  or  stucco  on  the  cave,  though  the  side 
wills  of  the  aisles  being  left  rough,  look  as  if  that  had  been  intended 
by  the  original  excavators. 

Though  the  form  and  ordinance  of  this  temple  are  purely  and  cor- 
nedy  BuddMstical,  the  sculptures  deviate  strangely  from  the  usual 
liarais  adopted  by  that  sect;  standing,  for  instance,  in  the  court-yard, 
you  do  not  see  any  figures  of  the  deified,  no  cross-legged  Buddha,  or 
Bodhisatwa^  except  in  a  very  subordinate  position ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, the  sculptures  generally  consist  of  pairs  of  figures,  male  and 
female,  as  seen  in  Brahmanical  temples,  and  in  one  group  in  no  very 
decent  attitude,  the  only  instance  I  am  aware  of  anything  approaching 
to  indecency  in  any  temple  of  this  sect ;  internally  the  same  is  the 
cue;  and  it  is  indeed,  too  evident,  that  the  pure  religion  of  Buddha 
had  deviated  much  from  its  primitive  simplicity  before  this  cave  was 
excavated,  and  that  it  was  already  verging  fast  to  that  which  suc- 
ceeded it;  a  circumstance  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  bring 
<bmn  its  date  to  a  very  modem  time ;  but  the  details  of  its  arohitecturo 
s^id  more  certain  means  of  comparison,  and  place  it  somewhere 
between  the  two  most  modern  Chaityas  at  Ajunta ;  it  may  be  as  old  as 
^  one,  or  as  modern  as  the  other ;  but  it  cannot,  I  think,  under  any 
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circumHtances,  be  placed  higher  than  the  sixth  or  seventh  centiij 
of  our  era,  and  I  would  not  bring  it  down  lower  than  the  eighth  or 
ninth. 

There  are  numerous  Viharas  attached  to  this  great  cave,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  great  Dehrwarra,  one  of  the  largest  excavations 
of  the  class  that  I  know  of;  being  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
bj  seventy,  including  the  side  recesses ;  it  is,  unfortunately  for  effect, 
very  low,  and  its  details  are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  those  of  a 
similar  age  at  Ajunta.  It  is  probably  of  the  same  date  as  the  Viswa- 
karma;  if  any  thing,  more  modem. 

Close  to  the  great  cave  is  a  small  and  very  pretty  Vihara,  in  which 
the  sanctuary  stands  free,  with  a  passage  all  round  it,  as  in  some  of 
the  Sivite  caves  further  on ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  warders  on 
each  side  of  its  door  would  lead  one  rather  to  expect  an  image  of 
Siva  inside  than  the  Buddha  which  actually  occupies  it.  The  details, 
however,  of  its  architecture  are  the  same  as  in  the  Viswakarma. 

Communicating  with  this  one,  is  a  small  square  Vihara,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  four  pillars  of  the  same  detail  as  the  Dookya- 
ghur,  the  cave  next  it  on  the  north ;  but  though  surrounded  by  cells  it 
has  no  sanctuary  or  images. 

Higher  up  the  hill  than  these  are  two  others  containing  numerous 
cells,  and  one  with  a  very  handsome  hall,  the  outer  half  of  which  has 
unfortunately  tumbled  in ;  enough,  however,  remains  to  show  not  only 
its  plan,  but  all  the  details,  which  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  last 
group  of  Viharas  at  Ajunta. 

In  the  sanctuaries  of  most  of  these  caves  are  figures  of  Buddhas 
sitting  with  their  feet  down.  On  each  side  of  the  image  in  the  priib- 
cipal  one,  are  nine  figures  of  Buddhas,  or  rather  Bodhisatwas,  seated 
cross-legged,  and  below  them  three  and  three  figures,  some  cross- 
legged,  and  others  standing,  probably  devotees,  and  one  of  them  a 
woman. 

Neither  of  these  caves  have  been  entirely  finished. 

There  is  still  another  group  of  these  small  Viharas,  called  the 
Chumarwarra,  or,  (if  I  understand  correctly,)  the  Chumars'  (or  sho^ 
makers')  quarter.  The  first  is  square,  with  twelve  pillars  on  the  same 
plan  as  those  at  Ajunta,  though  the  detail  is  similar  to  the  Viswa- 
karma. There  are  cells,  and  in  the  sanctuary  Buddha  sitting  with 
the  feet  down ;  it  never  has  been  finished,  and  is  now  much  ruined. 

The  second  is  similar  in  plan,  though  the  pillars  are  of  the  cushion 
form  of  Elephanta  and  the  Delirwarra,  but  the  capitals  are  much 
better  formed,  than  in  the  last  example,  and  more  ornamented;  the 
lateral  galleries  here  contain  figures  of  Buddha,  all  like  the  one  in  the 
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Banctnaiy  sitting  with  their  feet  down^  and  there  are  only  two  cells  on 
each  side  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  last  is  a  small  plain  Vihara  with  cells,  bat  without  pillars,  and 
mnch  rained. 

The  whole  of  the  caves  in  this  gronp  resemble  one  another  so  much 
in  detail  and  execution,  that  I  am  unable  to  make  out  any  succession 
among  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  all  excavated  within 
the  same  century  as  the  Viswakarma. 

The  next  three  temples  I  have  to  describe  are  particularly  interest 
ing  to  the  antiquarian,  as  pointing  out  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  Boddhistical  caves  merged  into  Brahmanism.  As  they  have  been 
so  often  described,  I  need  not  repeat  the  description  here,  but  assume 
tkat  their  form  and  detail  are  known. 

The  first  is  the  Do  Tal,  or  DookyaGhur,  a  Buddhist  Vihara  of  two 
storiee;  most  of  its  details  are  so  similar  to  those  above  described,  that 
it  may  be  assumed  to  be  without  doubt  of  the  same  age;  it  is  strictly 
Buddhistic  in  all  its  details,  and  shows  no  more  tendency  towards 
Brahmanism  than  what  I  pointed  out  in  speaking  of  Viswakarma. 
It  apparently  was  intended  to  have  three  stories,  but  has  been  left 
unfinished. 

The  next,  or  Teen  Tal,  is  very  similar  to  the  last  in  arrangement 
and  detail,  and  its  sculptures  are  all  Buddhistical,  though  deviating  so 
far  from  the  usual  simplicity  of  that  style,  as  almost  to  justify  the 
Brahmans  in  appropriating  them  as  they  have  done. 

The  third,  the  Dasavatar,  is  another  two-storied  cave,  very  similar 
in  all  its  arehitecture  and  details  to  the  two  preceding,  but  the 
sculptures  are  all  Brahmanical.  At  first,  I  assumed,  that  the  exca- 
vation had  been  made  by  the  Buddhists,  and  appropriated  and  finished 
by  their  successors.  This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  on  a 
more  careful  examination  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  we  owe  it 
entirely  to  the  Brahmans.  It  it  evidently  the  earliest  Brahmanical 
temple  here,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  when  the  Sivites  first 
attempted  to  rival  their  antagonists  in  cave  temples,  they  should  follow 
the  only  models  that  existed,  merely  appropriating  it  to  their  own 
worship.  The  ciroumstance,  however,  that  makes  me  most  incline  to 
this  opinion,  is  the  existence  of  a  pseudo-structural  Mantapa,  or  shrine 
of  Nnndi,  in  the  court-yard ;  this  evidently  must  have  been  a  part  of 
the  original  design,  or  the  rock  would  not  have  been  left  here  for  it, 
and  it  is  a  model  of  the  usual  structural  building  found  in  Sivite  tem- 
ples in  difierent  parts  of  India.  And  as  I  pointed  out  in  speaking  of 
the  Dhumnar  caves,  this  is  a  piece  of  bad  grammar  the  Buddhists  never 
were  guilty  of;  their  excavations  always  are  caves,  whilst  the  cha- 
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racteristic  of  Brahmanical  exoaTation  is  to  copy  their  stmctural  build- 
ings,  a  system  which  rose  to  its  height  in  the  Kylas,  which  is  the  next 
I  shall  hare  to  describe. 

After  the  successful  attempt  at  a  small  rock-cut  model  of  one  of 
their  own  temples,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Brahmans  should  attempt 
something  of  the  same  class  on  a  larger  scale,  though  some  powerfial 
motive  must  have  existed  to  induce  them  to  attempt  any  thing  ao 
splendid  as  the  Kylas. 

In  it  there  is  no  trace  of  the  forms  or  ordinances  of  the  cayes  I 
have  just  been  describing;  erery  thing  is  Brahmanical,  every  thing  is 
copied  from  structural  buildings ;  and  had  it  been  cut  out  of  a  rook 
on  a  plain,  (its  proper  situation,)  no  stranger  would  have  suspected  that 
it  was  a  Monolith,  without  at  least,  a  most  careful  examination  of  ite 
structure. 

If,  as  I  suppose  was  the  case,  it  was  undertaken  to  mark  tbe 
triumph  of  the  Sivites  over  the  Buddhist  faith,  it  was  a  noble  idea;  and 
whatever  faults  may  be  inherent  in  the  design,  we  owe  to  it  not  only 
the  most  splendid  excavation  in  India,  but  we  are  also  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  record  of  the  architecture  of  its  date  in  so  imperishable  a 
form,  and  which  may  hereafter  help  us  to  make  important  historioal 
deductions. 

The  greatest  fault  inherent  in  the  design  is  the  situation  in  whioh 
the  Kylas  stands,  being  literally,  as  at  Dhumnar,  a  temple  standing  in 
a  pit.  From  this  circumstance,  the  gateway,  or  gopura,  and  screen  in 
front,  entirely  hide  the  temple  from  view  outside,  and  when  in  the 
interior  court  the  space  is  so  confined,  that  the  spectator  can  never  get 
to  a  sufficient  distance  to  get  a  good  general  view,  and  look  what  way 
he  will  he  has  always  the  perpendicular  scarp  of  the  pit,  higher  than 
the  temple  itself. 

When  I  first  approached  the  Kylas,  it  was  after  a  long  journey, 
during  the  course  of  which  I  had  visited  almost  all  the  Hind6  remaina 
between  Jaganath  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  Mount 
Abu  on  the  borders  of  the  western  desert ;  and  I  had  acquired  such 
familiarity  with  the  style  and  details  of  Hindu  architecture,  that  I  felt 
convinced  I  should  at  once  be  able  to  synchronize  this  wonder  of  EUora 
with  some  of  the  temples  I  had  seen,  and  even  perhaps  to  aflix  a  date 
to  it.  The  first  glance  however  undeceived  me,  as  the  style  was 
totally  different  from  any  thing  I  had  seen,  and  one  might  as  soon 
attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  from  having  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  classic  styles.  Unlike  the  temple  at 
Dhumnar,  whioh  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  structural  buildings  in  its 
neighbourhood,  this  belongs  to  a  southern  type,  and  that  type  I  had  not 
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then  hsd  mn  oppoTtunitj  of  seeing  or  examininz :  aod  u  I  hart  olten  5^*1. 
tbne  are  no  drawings  extant  of  Indian  buildings  whxh  ^tjI  ezshle 
as  antiquarian  to  make  the  OMnparieon  vitboct  personal  izifivction. 

It  was  not  till  the  ipring  of  the  preeect  year  ihac  I  was  able 
to  complete  mj  sorrej  of  Hindu  architecture  by  a  tour  in  the  Car- 
ntk,  and  it  was  then  at  Tanjore  and  ChiUambnnn  that  I  found  the 
tjpe  I  was  looking  for.  It  would  perhap?  be  goinz  tijo  far  to  as^^rt 
tint  the  builders  of  the  great  pagoda  at  Tanjore  were  the  excavator? 
of  the  K jlas ;  and  it  would  certainly  take  up  more  time  and  space 
thin  I  can  afford  here  to  attempt  to  prove  it :  but  so  strong  is  the 
fridence,  not  only  from  the  similarity  of  stvle#  but  also  from  history. 
(1  tbonld  rather  say  tradition,)  that  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind, 
dot  the  Chola,  or  at  least,  some  of  the  Kamata  Rajas  were  the  exca- 
Tator?  of  this  temple,  and  the  restorers  of  Sivite  worship  in  the 
Dekkan ;  my  own  impression  is,  that  we  must  ascribe  this  to  either 
Baja  Rajendra  or  Keri  Kala  Cholan,  and  that  consequently  the  date 
pren  by  Meer  Ali  Khan  to  Sir  Charles  Mallet  is  very  near  the  tnith, 
if  appli^  to  this  excavation,  at  least,  and  that  it  was  made  in  the  first 
kilf  of  the  ninth  century  of  our  era. 

The  external  gateway  is  exactly  one  of  the  gopuras  which  adorn 
all  the  temples  of  the  south,  and  are  unknown  in  the  north ;  whether  it 
had  erer  the  pyramidical  top  with  which  all  these  are  adorned  it  is  not 
very  easy  now  to  determine.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  had,  but  if  so, 
it  would  be  of  brick,  as  all  those  are,  though  their  base  is  universally 
of  granite,  to  the  height  at  which  this  one  of  the  Kylas  remains. 

The  colonnade  which  surrounds  the  area  in  which  the  temple 
nandif,  is  of  course  more  modem  than  the  temple  itself;  probably  con- 
siderably so,  as  the  style  is  different,  and  resembles  more  the  northern 
btyle  than  any  thing  in  the  temple  itself,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  architects  had  reverte<l  to  the  familiar 
types*  of  the  caves  previously  described,  after  the  retirement  of  their 
Monthem  friends. 

Of  a  still  more  modem  date  is  the  beautiful  temple  of  Lanka  in  the 
northern  scarp  of  the  rock,  to  which  I  shall  revert  presently,  and  to  a 
later  date  than  even  this  would  I  ascribe  the  two-arched  Buddhist- 
looking  excavation  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  one  of  which,  that 
fif  the  north,  is  only  commenced,  that  on  the  south  nearly  finished. 
It  is  possible  they  may  have  been  placed  there  with  the  idea  of 
conciliating  the  Buddhists  by  the  first  designers  of  the  temple,  but  I 
con.-'ider  it  as  much  more  probable  that  they  have  l>een  abided  at  some 
time,  when,  for  a  short  interval,  the  Buddhists  may  have  had  the  upper 
hand,  and  consequently  possession  of  the  temple. 
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I  should  also  mention,  that  the  Vimana  itself  is  the  only  thing  here 
of  a  purely  southern  type,  its  adjuncts  are  less  so ;  and  the  caves,  both 
on  the  north  and  south  sides,  have  much  more  affinity  with  the  northern 
styles,  than  with  those  found  on  the  south  of  the  Kistna. 

The  next  six  caves  proceeding  north,  have  been  so  often  and  so 
well  described,  that  I  may  be  excused  saying  much  about  them ;  they 
are  usually  called  the  Rameswara,  Neelcant,  Teeli  ka  kanaii,  Kumar- 
warra,  and  the  two  Chendwassajs. 

They  are  all  very  much  on  the  same  plan,  and  all  singularly  like 
small  Buddhist  Viharas  at  first  sight,  so  much  so,  that  after  being  con- 
vinced they  were  Brahmanical,  I  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  they  most 
"be  appropriations ;  but  this  idea  must  be  abandoned,  for  they  are  all 
without  cells,  and  there  are  arrangements  about  them  never  seen  in 
Viharas;  and  had  they  been  once  used  by  the  Buddhists  it  would 
bave  been  impossible,  in  a  rock  temple,  to  obliterate  the  marks  of  their 
former  destination.  Imitations  they  certainly  are,  and  this  is  perhaps 
all  that  can  be  said  of  them;  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Brahmans  should  have  imitated  the  Buddhists,  unless  it  was  (as 
before  suggested)  to  conciliate  the  followers  of  the  latter  religion,  by 
allowing  them  to  worship  the  new  gods  in  rock-cut  temples,  similar  to 
those  in  which  their  fathers  had  worshipped  before  them. 

The  architecture  of  all  these  temples  is  of  a  northern  typo,  and 
resembles,  with  some  variation,  details  found  in  the  caves  to  the  south 
of  the  Kylas,  and  at  Ajunta,  though  differing  in  some  respects  to  suit 
the  two  different  religions  to  which  they  are  dedicated. 

The  Rameswara  is  the  most  complete,  and  its  sculpture  the  best  of 
any  temple  here,  though  much  in  the  same  style  as  those  surrounding 
the  Kylas. 

The  most  northern  of  the  two  Chendwassaa  is  the  only  Vaishnava 
temple  here,  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  that  looks  most  like  an 
appropriation,  for  it  has  cells,  and  the  sculpture  seems  to  have  been 
interpolated  on  the  original  design.  The  sculpture,  however,  is  so 
bad  that  the  whole  may  belong  to  an  age  very  much  more  modem 
than  the  others. 

The  next  to  be  described  is  the  Doomar  Lena^,  the  finest  and  largest 
Brahmanical  cave  excavation  here.  From  its  plan  and  details,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  as  purely  Brahmanical  as  the  Kylas.  The 
plan  exactly  resembles  the  Chaori,  or  nuptial  hall,  such  as  those  in 
front  of  the  great  temple  at  Barolli,  and  also  the  one  in  the  fort  at 

*  Plate  No.  4. 
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Mmk  if  I  aa  comet  in  tnn^Liting  ChAori  as  nupcud  ball. 
»  To4  ^otL.  tfe  iffwIliTiiiii  Doomar  Lena  hen?  ^ven.  u^  the  «\'rK<et 
one.  aad  buk  hkrIt  m  oirial  name,  derired  fn.»m  one  of  the  soul^^uivd 
mafBL.  a»  ■  ■■TIt  trnp^aaed.  Indeed,  had  that  been  the  ca^\  they 
wmM  haudbr  kftTe  ued  the  Pali  word  Lena.  The  only  ditifeivnce 
Wrreea  tku.  mad  the  ftractnial  Chaorxs.  is  that  here  the  temple  or 
visaBm  if  zBdoaed  in  the  care,  while  at  Boiolli.  and  el:«ewhere.  the 
ChiidR  stmndf  ia  front  of  the  temple.  The  same  thiu^  occurs  in 
B^idhiA  ardihccnupe.  for  in  all  Buddhi^t  count  no;<  we  dnd  the  da^rhopa 
•Ceiie.  a»l  near  the  temple :   in  the  cave^  it  i^:  placed  inside. 

Tikwzh  tlie  arciiitertnre  of  thL<  cave  i^  finished,  the  sculpture  di^;s 
■oc  Mem  «o  complete  u  at  Elephanta,  a  cave  which  this  one  singu- 
brly  resembles  in  erexy  re^spect,  both  of  size.  plan,  and  detail :  this, 
howprer,  '»  the  largest,  being  a  hundred  and  fifty  foet  each  way,  while 
the  ocher  li  only  a  hundred  and  thirty,  and  its  details  aiv  sv>mowhat 
better  finished ;  thongh  the  pillars  are  so  much  alike,  that  it  reijuiivd 
dnwingi  made  on  the  spot  to  detect  the  difference  between  them '. 

The  sculptures*,  too,  «eem  intended  to  have  been  nearly  the  same, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  entrance  we  find  the  same  figure  of  Buddha, 
or,  af  the  people  call  him  here,  Jam  Dhurm,  the  Dharma  Raja, 
which  pozzies  the  antiquarian  at  Elephanta.  I  can  only  a^^riln^  his 
presence  to  the  same  system  of  conciliation  which  induced  the  Brah- 
nans  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  dig  these  caves  at  all. 

T\n»  temple,  with  the  one  at  Elephanta,  if  I  am  correct  in  the 
liew^  I  hare  stated  above,  must  have  been  excavate*!  in  the  tenth 
eentnry  of  our  era,  a  date  which  I  do  not  think  can  possibly  be  far 
from  the  truth. 

In  a  nullah  above  this  are  several  small  caves,  containing  Trimurti 
baxst^,  and  one  also  exists  near  the  Kylas.  Thoy  are  not  nMuarkablo 
for  any  thing  else,  and  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  busts  in  quostiou  had 
better  be  deferred  till  I  come  to  speak  of  Elephanta. 

There  are  two  caves  which  I  have  |)asse<l  over  in  the  above  onumc* 
ration,  so  as  not  to  break  the  chronological  sequence  in  my  description. 
The  first,  the  Havana  ka  Kaie,  (Ashes  of  Havana,)  is  situated 
Ifetween  the  Teen  Tal  and  Das  Avatar,  but  lower  down  in  the  hill, 
and  has  few  points  of  similarity  with  those  on  each  side  of  it.  It  is  a 
parely  Brahmanical  cave  of  a  florid  stylo  of  architecture.  In  form  the 
pillars  resemble  a  good  deal  those  that  surround  the  court-yard  of  the 
Vif'ii'akarma,  though  more  omamente<l,  and  it  is  hero  that  first  appears 
the  vase  and  falling  leaf,  so  common,  afterwards,  in  the  temples  of 
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vv  ''a^  .vwrii^r*!  «f;f>A.  i2i«i  i2»  4  rw/\. :  iaiMiL  sf  a  : 

» vv(^  j#r:«»:»      ?!i^  Qtllan.  -wS^A  -•"-.mii  be  dnvy  and  keavj  m  % ; 

;ttTV^.^^  '9'*l^  *ii0:  saw*  -sf  rick  Aej  sxrf»:rL     TVwe  are  TCfj 
w^i^Af^,  *iul  di^^  «r»  ar^t  maaaakaJbh^  «&«■  f:r  exe<rK>»  or  < 
i\^^A  th^  -far*  -if,^  Bir^  a^^m  to  kaTT?  be«t  eciiTieij  £Ki«be«L  or  erwjf 
4/,mp«rr*m^nt  •^'^M,  whJwws  'Icdbc   la^ie  cociaised  seme  gnnp  «f 

7>,^  T»*^t  f^r^  tr,  }j^  4^^rrhed  are  the  Indn  Sabfea  groom  •'*• 
r\9*-.uy^'A  Vr,f  pr.T.i'nykl  ^Ar^ji.  miA  several  smaller  onesL 

1f^  fft^f  xft^TUs^nt*:  tber  differ  rerj  cottsfderaWr  firom  thorn 
itlft^^Ay  ^U'9fTif^A,  K*fn/  ir^rtierallj  more  ornate,  the  pillars  sliorter  and 
m//f'',  fr»iiM«|7#:,  ar,d  »  ityrt^,  of  leaf  falling  over  a  vase  being  hers 
\uUtAi%*'jt'A,  whi^i  d/f^  m/t  oomr  in  any  of  the  eariier  examples; 
f>i//fi/fi  iy/9n^h\nig,  ^A  th#i  kind  i«  seen  a$  above  mentioned,  in  the 
Uttvitfm  ka  Kf^'i^,,  and  in  the  Lanka:  indeed  the  style  of  the  last- 
ttHittfA  i'Htf,  nft  c/miplfrUtly  resembles  that  of  the  Indra  Snl»ha,  that  1 
hhf*'  hh  hf'niUUum  in  jflartng  them  nearly  in  the  same  age,  though  it 
wtftihi  )m  difR#;tj)t  Uf  nay  which  in  the  more  modem. 

Th^  n4*n]]A%iTfn  Uf  thi«  group  have  hitherto  proved  a  stumbling- 
hUn'U  Uf  Mtlv^tmrU'iif  and  no  fixeil  opinion  seems  to  have  been  arrived 
nl  rrifunVitiff  tfiirni.  I^iddhifft  they  certainly  are  not,  or  at  all  events 
of  »o  tU^Kt^wmUi  a  tyfn;  an  Hcarce  to  deserve  that  name ;  nor  are  they 
Mrfihnmrii/iil ;  an^I  thougli  they  certainly  resemble  Jaina  sculpture 
twtrt*  ihttu  titiy  /ithor,  I  <lo  not  think  they  can  be  correctly  ascribed  to 
flint  M^<*i  I'ftlwT,  at  Iffixt  OH  we  now  know  it.  In  no  place  in  these 
vu\t*n  ito  tiM'  fwi-nty-foiir  thirtliankarH  api)ear,  nor  have  the  cross- 
lii^/f(Ml   ^\^l\tt^'n  fill?  MytiibolH  which  almost  invariably  accompany  these 
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w^ortkieBy  and  are  the  only  means  of  diBtinguiflhing  one  fpoin  another. 
If^  howerer,  I  am  correct  in  supposing  Jainbm  to  be  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  other  two  religions^  which  did  not  acquire  its 
present  form  and  consistency  till  after  the  downfall  of  the  Buddhists, 
when  they  were  joined  by  most  of  that  sect  who  had  not  em- 
braced the  dominant  religion,  these  caves  are  doubly  interesting  as 
showing  us  the  religion  in  a  state  of  transition  from  one  set  of  tenets 
to  another. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  haye  little  doubt  that  they  are  the  last  caves 
executed  here,  and  I  do  not  think  their  date  can  be  carried  higher  than 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  Indeed,  from  a  similarity 
in  some  of  the  details,  I  would  feel  almost  inclined  to  ascribe  them  to 
Raja  Indra  Dyumna,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  here,  and  in  the 
building  of  the  famous  Jaganatha  Pagoda,  in  Orissa,  in  the  twelfth 
century;  but  it  would  require  more  knowledge  and  labour  than  I  can 
at  present  apply  to  the  subject,  to  make  out  whether  this  be  really  the 
case  or  not '. 

There  is  one  singularity  in  these  caves  that  I  am  unable  to  explain, 
which  is  the  form  of  the  pseudo-structural  temple  in  the  court  yard,  in 
front  of  the  Indra  Subha.  Like  the  Kylas,  it  seems  to  have  come  from 
the  south,  while  the  details  all  round  it  belong  to  the  northern  types ; 
and  though  its  age  would  by  no  means  interfere  with  the  date  given 
aboye,  its  appearance  here  is  singular,  and  its  detail  still  more  so. 
The  difficulty  will  perhaps  only  be  solved  by  a  more  attentive  exami- 
nation of  the  structural  temples  of  the  Dekkan  than  I  have  been  able 
to  maka. 

ELEPHANTA. 

The  great  cave  at  Elephapta  has  been  described  so  well,  and  in 
sQch  detail,  by  Mr.  Erskine,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bombay 
Literary  Society,  that  I  may  be  excused  saying  much  about  it. 

The  rock  here  is  much  harder  than  at  Ellora,  and  all  the  details 
are  consequently  cut  with  more  precision,  and  better  preserved,  than 
in  the  oaves  there;  but  neither  the  outline  nor  general  design  are 
better  than  in  the  sculpture  of  the  Hindu  series  there. 

The  great  cave,  as  I  said  before,  is  of  the  form  now  called  a  Ghaori, 
and  differs  from  the  one  at  Ellora  only  in  the  position  of  the  Ling 
chapel,  or  sanctuary ;  and  the  great  Trimurti  bust,  which  may  have  been 

>  See  IntroductioD  to  Wilson's  Catalogue  of  Mackenzie's  MSS.,  p.  cvi.;  also? 
Aiiatic  Reseftrches,  voL  xv^  p.  316 ;  and  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton's  Statistics  of 
Bagolpur,  p.  23. 
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intended,  in  the  Doomar  Lena,  for  the  space  opposite  the  entrance,  is 
there  left  hlank,  though  the  position  of  the  sanctuary  renders  this 
improbahle.  The  great  bust  is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  of  Siva 
alone,  and  I  will  not  add  anything  to  the  discussion,  further  than  by 
mentioning  that  at  Barolli  there  is  a  bust  of  large  dimensions,  and 
almost  exactly  similar  to  this ;  but  being  out  in  fine  hard  stone,  all 
that  remains  of  it  is  more  easily  distinguishable  than  here.  The  centre 
face,  however,  is  unfortunately  entirely  defaced,  but  that  on  its  right 
has  a  chaplet  of  skulls,  and  the  "frontlet  eye*'  open,  and  an  angry  and 
animated  expression  of  countenance.  The  face  on  the  left  has.  also  the 
frontlet  eye  distinctly  marked,  but  as  no  eyeball  is  shown,  I  presume 
it  is  meant  to  be  represented  as  shut ;  but  what  adds  particular  inte- 
rest to  this  bust  is,  that  over  it,  on  the  same  stone,  are  full-length 
statues  of  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  the  former  over  the  right  face,  with 
his  three  (query  fourl)  faces,  and  his  Vahana,  the  goose,  the  latter  as 
usually  represented,  with  his  four  arms,  and  the  gadhi,  chakra,  &c., 
circumstances  which  quite  put  to  rest  the  idea  of  the  bust  itself  repre- 
senting the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  nor  can  I  concur  with  Colonel 
Sykes  in  supposing  the  left  face  to  be  Parvati.  The  three  I  believe 
to  be  Siva,  as  creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer ;  an  assumption  of  the 
attributes  of  the  other  two  ascribed  to  him  by  his  votaries  when  hia 
worship  became  dominant. 

In  a  ravine  running  from  the  great  cave  across  the  island,  there 
are  two  other  caves,  similar  in  plan  to  those  situated  between  the 
Kylas  and  Doomar  Lena,  at  Ellora.  These  unfortunately,  however, 
are  so  much  injured  by  the  falling  of  the  rock  and  the  damp,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  out  more  than  their  dedication  to  Siva,  and  a 
general  similarity  to  those  of  Ellora,  with  which  I  have  no  doubt  they 
are  cotemporary :  indeed  there  is  a  degree  of  similarity  between  the 
two  series  which  is  singular  in  structures  so  distant,  and  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  undertaken  at  the  same  time,  and 
probably  under  the  same  direction. 

I  could  find  no  trace  of  Buddhism  in  the  whole  island,  and  these, 
therefore,  are  perhaps  singular,  as  being  the  only  purely  Brahman ical 
series  in  the  north  of  India ;  for  though  those  at  Joyghesir  and  Mont- 
perir  are  likewise  purely  Hindu,  and  apparently  of  the  same  age  as 
these,  they  are  situated  in  the  same  island,  and  so  nearly  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  great  Buddhist  series  of  Kannari,  that  the  motive  before 
ascribed,  as  inducing  the  Brahmans  to  become  cave  diggers,  applies  to 
them. 
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MAHAVELLIPORE. 

One  only  series  remains  now  to  be  described,  and  which,  though 
not  so  magnificent  or  extensive  as  some  of  those  which  have  already 
|Ni88ed  under  review,  still  possesses  peculiarities  and  distinctive  features, 
which  render  it  scarce  less  interesting  to  the  artist  or  the  antiquary. 

Like  Ellora,  however,  it  has  been  so  often  described  by  Europeans, 
that  little  remains  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  published  on 
the  subject,  first  by  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Goldingham  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  and  afterwards,  with  more  precision,  by  Mr.  Babington,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  The  notices  of  Bishop 
Heber  and  Mrs.  Graham  are  also  interesting,  though  not  bearing  on 
the  present  subject  of  inquiry. 

Between  Covelong  and  Sadras,  a  long  sandy  ridge  extends  near 
forty  miles,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  west  by  a  salt- 
water lagoon,  now  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  ridge,  a  number  of  masses  of  granite 
rock  protrude  through  the  surface,  so  numerous  and  large  in  one  spot 
as  to  form  a  hill  about  a  mile  in  length,  with  half  that  breadth,  and 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet ; 
and  it  is  in  this  hill  that  the  principal  antiquities  are  situated,  con- 
sisting of  some  half-dozen  of  caves  in  various  states  of  progress,  one 
pseudo-structural  temple,  and  the  famous  bas-reliefs.  About  half  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  this,  are  the  five  raths,  and  on  the  rock  jutting 
into  the  sea,  due  east  from  the  centre  of  the  hill,  the  famous  structural 
temple,  known  as  the  remaining  one  of  the  seven  pagodas,  from  which 
the  place  takes  its  European  name. 

The  most  completely  finished  cave  here,  (for  none  is  entirely  so,)  is 
the  small  one  in  the  ravine,  figured  in  Babington's  ninth  plate.  It  is 
architecturally  complete,  though  its  sculpture  is  not  quite  finished. 
The  finest  cave,  however,  is  the  one  containing  the  fine  bas-relief  of 
Kali  killing  Mahaasura,  (see  plate  4  in  Babington's  description)  by 
far  the  finest  piece  of  sculpture  here,  and  equal  to  anything  at  Ellora. 
The  frontispiece  of  this  cave,  however,  is  merely  blocked  out,  and  its 
cells  are  unfinished.  Like  the  others  it  is  small  when  compared  with 
the  northern  caves,  being  only  thirty-two  feet  ten  inches,  by  fifteen  feet 
six  inches,  in  the  interior,  exclusive  of  the  three  cells ;  the  centre  one  of 
which  is  occupied  by  Siva  sitting  on  Nandi,  with  Parvati  and  Sobra- 
muni,  and  above  them  Brahma  and  Vishnu.  In  form  and  detail  this 
cave  may  be  compared  to  the  Rameswar  at  Ellora,  or  perhaps  rather 
to  uumber  seven  at  Ajunta.     It  cannot,  however,  be  so  old  n^  either  of 
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them,  as  the  architecture  is  poorer,  leaner,  and  its  details  resemble 
much  more  those  used  in  structural  buildings  of  a  more  modem  date 
than  the  massive  style  of  cave  architecture  that  distinguishes  these 
specimens  \  That  it  is  a  copy  from  these  oavee  can  scarcely  I  think 
be  doubted,  but  not  one  of  the  some  age. 

Immediately  above  this  oare,  and  apparently  intended  to  form  part 
of  the  design,  id  the  base  of  a  structoral  vimana  of  the  same  age  and 
style ;  the  port  remaining  is  of  granite,  and  it  probably  never  was 
finished,  or  if  the  pyramid  was  built  of  briok,  as  is  the  universal  custcHii 
in  the  south,  it  probably  has  fallen  down.  This  is  the  only  instance  I 
am  aware  of  such  an  adjunct^  though  they  may  have  been  eommon  in 
Brahmanical  caves. 

Opposite  the  front  of  this  cave,  at  the  distance  of  a  iew  yi^ds,  the 
workmen  have  commenced  to  hew  a  temple  out  of  an  immense  block 
that  stands  Uiere ;  its  form  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  mode  in  which  the  workmen  set  about  an  under- 
taking of  this  sort,  which  was  simply  to  divide  the  rock  into  squares 
of  about  twelve  and  eighteen  inches,  by  channels  two  and  three  inches 
deep,  and  then  to  split  off  the  remaining  mass,  which  the  tendency 
of  granite  to  exfoliate  easily  enabled  them  to  do. 

There  is  another  pseudo-structund  temple  of  nearly  the  same  siie 
and  design  as  this  one  was  intended  to  be,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
hill,  and  which  is  nearly,  though  not  quite,  finished. 

Immediately  behind  the  present  village  temple,  and  about  half  way 
between  the  two  caves  above-mentioned,  is  the  great  bas-relief  so  often 
figured,  though  never  so  well  as  by  Mr.  Babington,  in  the  paper  above 
referred  to.  The  elephants  are  good,  and  so  are  many  of  the  figures, 
particularly  the  ascetic ;  but  the  whole  wants  unity  of  design  and  pur- 
pose, and  is  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  Kali  sculpture  in  the  cave 
above,  to  many  of  those  at  Ellora>  and  to  all  the  sculptures  of  £le- 
phanta.  The  rock,  too,  has  not  been  smoothed  away  between  the 
figures,  which  gives  the  whole  an  appearance  of  not  being  finished,  and 
isolates  the  figured  and  groups  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner. 

Adjoining  is  an  unfinished  excavation  very  like  (in  plan),  to  the 
trimurti  cave  near  the  Kylas,  and  a  little  further  to  the  south  the  other 
large  bas-relief,  which,  though  of  the  same  age,  is  of  inferior  execution 
to  the  great  one. 

The  Rye  raths  are  situated  about  a  mile  south  of  the  hill  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis,  and  though  small,  and  of  course  unfinished,  (like 
everything  else  here,)  are  as  pleasing  examples  of  their  style  as  any  I 

'  Plate  No.  10. 
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know.  Tbej  poaMSS  m  inmense  adFantage  over  the  pBeudo-stroctural 
tempka  of  the  aorth ;  for  being  cut  out  of  detached  moBses  of  granite, 
they  fltand  alone  in  the  9and,  and  are  in  every  respect  so  like  structural 
buildings,  that  it  requires  some  examination  to  convince  one's  self  they 
are  not  so.  Thej  have  also  the  advantage  in  material,  being  cut  from 
a  Sntf  bold-giained  gnuiite^  of  a  reddish  tinge.  It  has,  however,  a 
twdency  to  split,  wbicli  the  trap  of  tfie  north  ha9  not,  and  exfoliates 
when  long  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Daniells  views  of  these  temples,  and  the  various  descriptions  extanti 
have  rendered  them  so  familiar  to  the  public  that  I  need  not  say  more 
regarding  them  here ;  though  I  much  wish  that  the  elaborate  architec- 
tural drawings  made  of  them  for  Colonel  Mackenzie  could  be  given  to 
the  public,  as  they  would  afford  juster  notions  of  what  Indian  antiqui- 
ties really  are,  than  any  thing  that  hius  yet  been  published. 

I  coold  not  find  in  any  of  the  temples  or  sculptures  here  the  small- 
er trace  of  Buddhist  worship.  Every  where  Siva  appears  as  the  pre- 
siding deity,  though  with  a  singularly  liberal  allowance  of  Vishnuism. 
Ib  the  cave  first  mentioned  so  completely  is  this  the  case,  that  it  might 
almost  be  called  Vaishnava;  and  in  the  second  the  pendant  to  the  Kali 
bas-relief  is  a  Vishnu  reposing  on  the  Ses  Seja ;  and  in  the  raths  the 
only  cell  that  is  occupied  is  occupied  by  Lakshmi^  though  this  arises,  I 
believe,  from  the  unfinished  state  of  the  others ;  for  they  were  certainly 
intended  to  be  dedicated  to  Siva.  It  has  been  doubted  to  whom  the 
temple  on  the  shore  is  dedicated;  and  its  sculptures,  those  at  least 
on  the  walls,  have  been  so  corroded  by  the  sea  air,  that  they  cannot 
well  be  made  out ;  and  thou^  Siva  and  Parvati  appear  on  two  sepa- 
rate bas-reliefs,  occupying  the  principal  places,  they  may  not  be  inte- 
gral, and  the  large  figure  drawn  by  Babington,  plate  twelve,  is  Vishnu 
on  the  Ses  Seja,  extremely  similar  to  the  one  in  the  Kali  cave,  while 
the  broken  Sthamba  in  the  central  apartment  may  or  may  not  be  a 
Lingam,  though  I  myself  have  little  doubt  that  it  is,  and  that  the 
temple  was  Sivite. 

One  of  the  most  singular  characteristics  of  this  series  of  caves  is 
that  they  are  all  of  one  age,  and  probably  the  work  of  one  prince,  who 
has  carried  on  the  works  simultaneously,  but  from  some  cause  or 
other  has  been  unable  to  complete  even  one  of  them ;  had  one  been 
finished,  or  had  there  been  any  gradation  of  style  or  workmanship, 
i^ome  clironological  arrangement  might  easily  have  been  traced;  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  exists,  at  least  among  the  monoliUis,  and  the  temple 
on  the  shore  does  not  fall  strictly  within  my  present  limits,  though  I 
may  mention  that  its  age  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
rest. 
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If  the  north  owe  its  Kylas  to  the  Chola  mandaJam,  which  I  believe 
it  certainly  does,  the  south  as  certainly  owes  these  Monoliths  to  the 
Dekkan.  There  is  nothing  here  of  which  the  prototype  cannot  be 
traced  in  the  caves  of  the  north.  In  plan  and  design  they  resemble 
the  Hindu  series  at  Ellora,  though  many  of  their  details  are  only  to 
be  found  at  Ajunta  and  Salsette ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  two 
people,  unless  copying  from  one  another,  could  have  invented  the  same 
details  in  so  short  a  period  as  could  have  elapsed  between  the  exca- 
vating of  these,  and  those  of  the  northern  caves ;  and  besides,  no  one, 
I  believe,  will  doubt,  after  what  has  been  said  above,  that  cave  archi- 
tecture is  indigenous  in  the  north,  while  these  are  the  only  'specimens 
found  in  the  south. 

Passing  by  those  traditions  which  refer  to  Maha  Bali  and  the  Gods, 
which  at  all  events  have  no  reference  to  anything  now  existing  here, 
there  are  two  which  bear  an  appearance  of  great  probability.  The  first 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Goldingham,  vol.  v.,  Trans.  A.S.,  p.  74,  thus  : 

"A  northern  prince,  (perhaps  one  of  the  conqueror.'',)  about  one  j 
thousand  years  ago,  was  desirous  of  having  a  great  work  €»xecuted,  I 
but  the  Hindu  sculptors  and  masons  refused  to  execute  it  on  tlie  termfi  f 
he  offered.  Attempting  force,  they  (in  number  about  four  tbf*u*njid,)  f 
fled  with  their  effects  from  his  country,  hither,  where  they  rpf^idcd  four 
or  five  years,  and  in  this  interval  executed  these  magnificent  works* 
The  prince  at  length  discovering  them,  prevailed  on  thera  to  return,  ' 
which  they  did,  leaving  the  works  unfinished  as  they  appear  at.»'' 
present."  '^ 

The  second  is  from  the  Mackenzie  MSS.,  as  abstracted  by  Mr^** 
Taylor,  in  the  Madras  Journal,  No.  20,  p.  65.  * 

"  In  the  Cali  Yug,  Singhama  Nayadu,  the  Zemindar  of  the  VelJn-'^ 
gotivaru  race,  seemed  to  have  ruled  here.  In  that  tinie^  during  i*^ 
famine,  many  artificers  resorted  hither,  and  wrought  on  the  mountain  t  ^"^ 
great  variety  of  works  during  two  or  three  years."  ' 

Who  this  Singhama  was  appears  from  another  MS.  in  the  aaniV^ 
collection,  (M.  J.  No.  19,  p.  373,)  where,  speaking  of  tbb  race,  it 
said,  "  Vennama  Nayadu  became  head  of  his  race.  His  eon  wo*  YirJ'^=^ 
dacha  N.,  who  with  his  cousin  were  successful  in  their  incur^io)'  ^ 
against  neighbouring  places,  extending  to  Canchi  and  to  the  Pan<h  ^ — ^ 
kings.  The  Mussulmans  are  also  mentioned  as  beaten  in  defence 
another  chieftain.  The  son  of  Vennama,  named  Singhama  Najac  ^ 
became  the  head  of  this  race." 

The  thousand  years  of  the  first  quotation  I  look  upon  as  the  n^»  --^ 
Hindu  synonym  for  "some  time  ago,"  while  the  aU  on  to  himf-  ^ 
conquerors  seems  to  point  to  the  only  event  1 1       i  of  that  wO  ~"  ^ 
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give  probability  to  the  tradition^  namely,  the  invasion  of  Deoghur  by 
Alla-uddin,  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  a  supposition  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  extracts  from  the  Mackenzie  manuscripts ;  for 
though  no  date  is  there  given  for  Singhama's  reign,  it  appears  in  the 
context  that  his  grand-uncle  or  great-grand-uncle,  was  engaged  in  the 
revolution  that  placed  Pratapa  Rudra  on  the  Ganapati  throne,  A.D. 
1167,  and  he  therefore  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  probably 
towards  the  end  of  it.  The  allusion  to  the  Mahomedan  in  this  extract 
also  renders  this  still  more  likely,  as  before  Alla-uddin  they  scarcely 
neddled  in  the  affairs  of  the  south. 

Though  this  evidence  appears  tolerably  conclusive,  I  should  not  be 
Bclined  to  rely  upon  it  were  it  not  corroborated  by  the  internal  evi- 
ienee  of  the  caves  themselves.  But  altogether  I  fear  five  centuries 
md  a  half  is  all  the  antiquity  we  can  allow  to  these  boasted  monuments 
if  primeval  times. 

Singhama's  death  in  the  field,  before  the  fort  of  Jalli  Palli,  is  still 

^  probably  the  cause  of  the  sudden  interruption  of  the  works,  than 

&e  reconciliation  of  the  workmen  with  their  northern  master ;  it  being 

I  fidrely  a  fancy  of  his  own,  and  neither  indigenous  in  the  country,  nor 

i  tpATt  of  the  religion  of  the  people,  it  is  not  probable  that  his  successor 

I  mM  continue  the  follies  of  his  parent. 

There  is  one  other  means  of  fixing  approximately  the  date  of  these 
l^ples,  to  which  I  have  not  alluded,  and  on  which  I  am  incapable  of 
;  an  opinion ;  I  mean  the  date  of  the  characters  inscribed  on  the 
rath  over  the  figures  there.     Their  form,  and  Mr.  Babington's 
able  to  translate  them,  does  not  say  much  for  their  antiquity, 
their  general  illegibility  does,  I  confess,  argue  a  higher  anti- 
r  than  I  have  ascribed  to  the  buildings. 

Had  any  one  done  for  the  Alphabets  of  the  south  what  Mr.  Prinsep 
ifcr  those  of  the  north,  the  question  would  be  easily  determined,  but 
Itkal  is  done,  I  fear  this  mode  of  proof  is  scarcely  available. 

\  toDclnding  this  paper  I  would  wish  to  add  a  few  words  on  the 
i  itate  of  the  caves,  and  on  the  means  that  might  (and  I  now 
|iv31,)  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  further  injury  before  it  is 
^^ 

of  Cuttack  are,  as  I  mentioned  above,  inhabited  by  Hindu 

I  W  as  they  are  not  used  as  places  of  worship,  or  esteemed 

ttj  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  an  order  from  the  magistrate 

yi  eoB09ive,  be  sufficient  to  dislodge  them,  and  without  inter- 

I    religious  feelings  of  the  people,  which  the  Government 

^•i«        1  of  offending.     If  this  were  done  very  little  trouble 
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or  expense  would  be  required  to  remove  the  mud  walls  and  rabbirii 
they  hare  aooumulated,  and  thus  restore  to  view  these  very  intemtiag 
monuments. 

Unless,  however,  it  is  intended  to  make  and  publish  aoennito 
twinge  of  the  series,  and  to  take  some  measures  for  their  pcviiee* 
tion  in  future,  it  is  aoaroely  to  be  wished  that  this  should  be  done;  §m 
there  is  little  doubt,  judging  from  what  has  happened  in  other  plaaw^ 
that  a  few  pio-nic  parties  from  Cuttaok  or  Puri,  and  the  destm^- 
tive  pilfering  of  a  few  would-be  antiquarians,  would  do  more  hanii 
in  a  few  years,  than  has  been  done  by  their  present  occupants  in 
centuries. 

The  caves  of  Ellora,  Salsette,  Junir,  &c.,  are  entirely  deserted  as 
plaoes  of  worship,  and  therefore  easily  accessible  to  all  Europeans 
Their  stucco  and  painting  have  however  almost  entirely  disappearedy 
but  their  sculptures  are  not  so  easily  broken,  and  are  on  too  large  % 
scale  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  most  collectors. 

The  cave  at  Elephanta  being  situated  so  near  Bombay,  was  more 
exposed  to  injury  than  any  of  the  others,  and  much  was  done,  till 
Government  at  length  appointed  an  invalid  serjeant  to  look  after  and 
protect  it ;  since  that  time  it  has  been  tolerably  well  cared  for. 

The  great  cave  at  Karli  is  now,  strangely  enough,  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Brahmans,  and  considered  a  temple  of  Mahadeva.  How  far, 
therefore,  interference  with  it  would  be  practicable  I  do  not  know; 
access,  however,  is  allowed  to  any  strangers,  and  there  are  no  paint- 
ings or  sculptures  which  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  its  present  ooou- 
pants,  or  even  by  English  tourists. 

The  only  series,  therefore,  that  demands  immediate  attention  is  that 
of  Ajunta ;  the  caves  there  are  entirely  deserted  by  the  natives,  and 
are  only  visited  by  Europeans. 

As  I  mentioned  above  they  still  retain  the  greater  portion  of  their 
original  paintings,  but  that  is  fast  disappearing,  and  a  traveller  who 
would  now  visit  them,  will  miss  much  that  I  saw  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  after  standing  so  many  years  an  exposure 
to  so  destructive  a  climate,  after  escaping  the  bigotry  of  the  Moslem, 
and  the  rough  usage  of  the  robber  Bheel,  they  should  be  fast  perishing 
from  the  meddling  curiosity  of  the  Europeans  who  now  visit  them. 
But  such  is  unfortunately  the  case ;  for  few  come  away  without  picking 
off  one  or  two  of  the  heads  he  thinks  most  beautiful  or  interesting,  and 
as  most  of  them  are  reduced  to  powder  before  they  reach  their  desti- 
nation, they  are  lost  to  the  world  for  ever.  The  only  instance  of  this 
I  can  refer  to  in  print,  is  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  vol.  v.,  p.  56i,  where  it  is  stated,  that  Dr.  Bird  peeled  four 
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figoros  off  the  Zodiac  in  cav^e  No.  17,  and  this  is  nnfortosately  not  the 
only  instance  that  has  fallen  under  mjr  ohservation. 

I  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  remarks  I  had  to  make  on 
the  Cave  Temples  oi  India^  which  hare  extended  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  I  supposed  thej  would  do  when  I  originally  undertook 
the  task  of  compiling  them.  The  number  of  objects,  however,  to  be 
described  is  so  great,  that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  compress  into 
shorter  limits  the  foregoing  descriptions,  with  the  few  remarks  that 
were  necessary  to  render  the  subject  intelligible.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid 
that  I  am  equally  open  to  the  opposite  accusation  of  abruptness  and 
obscurity  from  attempting  too  great  conciseness ;  but  I  must  be  allowed 
to  plead  as  an  apology  for  this  fault,  as  well  as  for  the  want  of 
polish  of  style  that  pervades  my  descriptions,  that  in  almost  every 
instance,  I  have  copied  word  for  word  in  this  paper  the  notes  I  made 
on  the  spot  and  in  the  caves  themselves.  By  a  little  amplification  and 
attention  to  style  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  rendered  the  paper 
much  more  readable,  but  this  would  have  added  to  its  length,  which 
is  already  too  great ;  and  besides,  might,  in  describing  objects  so  long 
after  they  were  visited,  have  rendered  my  descriptions  less  correct,  and 
thus  have  taken  from  them  the  only  merit  to  which  they  can  fairly 
pretend.  I  may  also  add,  that  when  this  paper  was  first  written,  it 
was  my  intention  to  have  published  at  the  same  time,  in  a  folio  form, 
8ome  eighteen  or  twenty  of  my  sketches  of  the  caves  and  temples 
described  in  the  text,  which,  when  taken  with  the  illustrations  now 
given,  would,  I  conceive,  have  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject, besides  supplying  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  descriptions,  of 
which  no  one  is  more  fully  aware  that  I  am. 

I  regret,  however,  to  say,  that  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  find 
any  publisher  willing  to  undertake  the  publication  on  satisfactory 
tonns,  nor  has  the  project  met  with  sufficient  encouragement  in  any 
quarter  to  which  I  have  hitherto  referred  it,  to  induce  me  to  undertake 
the  risk  and  annoyance  of  bringing  it  out  myself  and  on  my  own 
account;  I  am  not,  however,  without  hope  that  this  may  still  bo 
accomplished. 


Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  read,  a  Memorial  was  presented  by 
the  Council  of  this  Society  to  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  subject  of 
these  caves,  to  which  I  am  happy  to  hear  they  have  responded;  and 
orders  have,  I  believe,  been  forwarded  to  the  different  Presidencies  to 
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employ  competent  persons  to  draw  and  copy  the  antiqaitieis  aad  paint- 
ings in  each  district,  and  thns  we  may  at  last  hope  to  have  these;  oaye« 
illustrated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  magnificence  and  great  his- 
torical interest.  I  only  hope  the  subject  will  not  now  be  allowed  to 
drop  till  every  monument  of  ancient  India  has  been  thoroughly 
examined  and  detailed,  and  we  may  thus  escape  the  hitherto  too  well 
merited  reproach  of  having  so  long  possessed  that  noble  country,  and 
done  so  little  to  illustrate  its  history  or  antiquities. 
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3rd,  Pothi.  Inferior  to  the  last,  but  suited  to  poorer  and  even  to 
grey  soil  if  manured. 

4th,  Kowri  or  Khapale,  Do.     Do. 

5th,  Tambari.    Inferior  to  all  of  the  above. 
I     6th,  Beardless  wheat.     Not  common  here,  but  grain  fine.     Said  to 
be  common  at  Delhi. 

The  tax  on  the  land  whereon  it  is  raised  may  not  exceed  one  and 
Mixpenoe  or  two  shillings. 

As  to  the  storing  of  the  crop,  this  in  a  tropical  climate,  where 
animals  of  every  description  abound,  is  a  most  essential  part  of  rural 
economy.  The  granaries  are  always  underground  pits,  excavated  in 
sloping  places,  or  places  where  the  sub-soil  is  hard  and  dry;  these 
pits  are  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  depth,  closing  to  a  narrow  mouth ; 
and  having  the  bottom  well  puddled  with  clay,  and  the  sides  lined 
with  thick  ropes  made  of  the  leaves  of  sugar-cane,  or  other  dry  mate- 
rial, twisted;  over  these,  teak  or  any  other  large  leaves  are  carefully 
built  as  the  filling  proceeds ;  and  the  mouth  is  closed  by  grass  beaten 
down  and  puddled  over  with  earth.  The  leaves  of  the  Nim-tree 
are  usually  put  in  along  with  the  grain,  as  they  from  their  bitter 
quality,  have  some  power  in  warding  off  attacks  of  the  weevil  or  other 
insects. 

In  countries  where  dry  grain  is  much  grown,  the  number  of  these 
subterranean  receptacles  is  so  great,  that  an  elephant  driver  will  most 
reluctantly  and  carefully  pilot  his  animal  through  the  quarter  of  a 
city  where  the  grain  shops  are,  from  the  fear  of  the  hollow  ground 
giving  way  under  the  elephant's  weight.  In  a  year  of  scarcity  (and 
fortunately  these  are  becoming  less  and  less  common  under  oar 
Government,)  the  value  of  such  receptacles  is  fully  felt. 

At  present  prices,  a  quantity  of  wheaten  flour  sufficient  for  a  meal 
for  two  natives,  may  be  purchased  for  about  one  penny,  and  as  the 
wages  of  labour  on  this  side  of  India,  rule  at  from  four  to  eight  shil- 
lings per  month,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  number  of  persons  who  can 
afford  to  feed  on  wheaten  flour,  is  large.  The  greater  proportion, 
however,  of  the  labouring  population  seem  to  prefer  as  a  food,  the 
cereal  next  mentioned. 

Bajri  (Holais  spicat,) — This  grain  is  a  staple  of  first  importance 
as  an  article  of  food  for  the  working  classes,  and,  indeed,  many  of  the 
higher  ranks,  especially  Mahrattas,  prefer  Bajri  to  wheaten  bread.  It 
is  generally  believed  to  be  the  best  food  for  a  man  who  has  to  labour 
hard. 

It   is  grown  extensively  in  Gujarat,  the  Dekkan,  and  Kandesh. 
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It  does  not  flourish  below  the  Gh^ts  southward,  neither  does  it 
appear  to  be  grown  in  the  Camatic  provinces.  The  soil  which  best 
suits  it  is  a  brown  mould,  partly  composed  of  red  and  partly  of  black 
soil ;  though  this  be  its  most  choice  habitat,  it  will  be  found  growing  in 
all  the  coarser  varieties  of  soil  up  to  the  merest  detritus  of  trap  rock, 
forming  the  lower  shelves  of  hills.  In  the  sandy  soils  forming  the  borders 
of  the  Northern  Desert  or  Run,  it  will  be  found  growing  luxuriantly. 
Bajri  land  is  generally  ploughed  and  turned  up  as  soon  as  possible 
after  November ;  it  is  then  ploughed  and  cross-ploughed,  and  allowed 
to  benefit  as  much  as  possible  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  the  hot 
weather;  after  the  first  heavy  rain  of  June,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  20th  of  July,  the  final  preparation  is  given  by  the  knife-harrow 
twice  run  over  the  land.  Weeds  are  carefully  collected,  heaped,  and 
burned  in  the  land,  and  manure,  if  procurable,  is  then  spread.  The 
grain  is  now  sown  with  the  common  drill  sowing  machine,  and  the 
ground  is  then  smoothed  down  by  the  drill  machine  inverted,  and  kept 
down  by  the  weight  of  one  or  more  men. 

When  the  crop  has  reached  the  height  of  four  or  five  inches  weeds 
and  grass  are  removed,  and  the  plants  are  clustered  up  by  a  light 
bullock  hoe,  composed  of  two  pairs  of  horizontal  iron  brackets  fixed  in 
frames,  and  at  such  distance  as  to  sweep  the  edges  of  each  drill, 
removing  weeds  in  their  progress,  and  also  loosening  and  turning  up 
the  earth  before  them.  The  cost  of  a  pair  of  such  hoes  may  be  about 
one  shilling ;  they  are  very  effectual  for  the  purpose  intended. 

From  this  time  until  the  grain  has  eared  no  farther  care  is  requi- 
»ite ;  should  timely  showers,  usually  looked  for  in  August,  fall,  the  crop 
will  probably  be  abundant;  but  even  should  these  fail  at  the  appointed 
season,  the  plant  is  very  tolerant  of  long  drought ;  much  rain  is  inju- 
rious, particularly  in  the  shallower  and  sloping  soils;  in  these,  the 
under  stratum  being  nearly  impermeable  to  water,  this  is  accumulated 
about  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  speedily  rots  them,  especially  when 
no  manure  has  been  given.  In  parts  of  the  same  field,  the  manured 
portion  may  often  be  seen  to  retain  a  dark  and  healthy  green  hue, 
while  the  unmanured  portions  are  of  a  sickly  and  dying  yellow. 
The  grain  having  been  formed,  the  next  care  is  to  preserve  it  from 
birds,  such  as  sparrows,  parrots,  &c.  These  animals  are  most  destruc- 
tive, particularly  if  trees  happen  to  be  situated  near  to  the  field ;  when 
this  is  the  case,  it  must  be  watched  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  for  this 
purpose  members  of  the  peasant's  family  relieve  each  other  on  a  stage 
erected  in  the  field,  and  with  cries,  slings,  and  stones,  keep  the  birds  at 
hay.  The  grain  having  ripened,  it  is  stacked  to  await  the  peasant's 
leisure  for  threshing. 
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In  threshing,  the  heads  are  first  separated  from  the  stems;  this  is 
performed  bj  women,  who,  if  hired,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds 
and  a  half  of  grain  per  one  hundred  bundles  or  sheaves  of  the  straw 
thus  separated.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  a  small  and  simple 
machine,  like  the  model  of  a  loaded  guillotine,  might  be  made  efficient 
in  chopping  off  the  heads  of  grain.  The  chief  obstacle  to  this,  would 
consist  in  the  different  lengths  of  the  straws  composing  a  bundle;  a 
machine  of  this  kind  would  save  a  vast  quantity  of  manual  labour. 

The  produce  of  an  average  crop  per  acre,  will  be  found  to  be  about 
six  hundred  pounds ;  but  in  rich  districts,  such  as  Gujarat,  one  thou- 
sand pounds  will  be  nearer  the  quantity. 

The  straw  is  in  many  districts  the  only  resource  of  the  peajsant  for 
cattle-forage,  and  therefore  is  most  carefully  stored,  but  it  is  very 
inferior  in  nutriment  to  the  straw  of  millet,  or  Jowari.  The  amount  of 
straw  per  acre  may  be  about  six  hundred  bundles,  value  about  one 
rupee  ten  annas,  or  three  shillings. 

As  to  the  price  of  the  grain  itself,  I  conclude  that  the  ryot  can 
seldom,  except  in  Gujarat,  realise  a  gross  product  of  more  than  four 
rupees  per  acre,  and  on  poor  unmanured,  watery,  or  rocky  lands  about 
two  rupees  per  acre. 

The  tax  on  land  fit  for  Bajri,  may  be  in  Gujarat  from  two  to  four 
rupees  per  acre ;  in  the  Dekkan,  &c.,  at  least  under  the  new  survey, 
I  believe,  that  one  rupee  eight  annas  may  be  the  maximum,  and  six 
annas  the  minimum,  giving  an  average  of  fourteen  annas ;  the  chaff  of 
this  grain  is  not  eaten  by  cattle. 

In  the  poorer  soils  along  with  Bajri,  is  always  sown  a  small 
Legume  {Hoolga,  huHowlaY;  this  is  hardly  in  flower  when  the  Bajri  is 
taken  off;  it  is  left  to  ripen  and  may  give  about  one  and  a  half  maunds 
per  acre. 

In  the  richer  soils,  T(ir  {Cytisus  bajari),  is  commonly  sown  in  the 
alternate  rows,  and  is  also  left  to  ripen  after  the  crop  of  Bajri  is 
taken  off. 

The  selling  price  of  Bajri  in  the  inland  districts  can  be  hardly 
quoted  as  higher  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  rupee ;  since 
the  abolition  of  transit  duties  it  ha^  been  exported  to  the  coast  dis- 
tricts in  much  larger  quantities  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  this 
has  had  some  tendency  to  equalise  prices.  It  is  reckoned  as  a  very 
sanatory  rotation  crop ;  it  is  also  subject  to  fewer  casualties  than  are 
most  of  the  other  cereal  grains.  Alone  it  is  not  given  to  horses,  being 
esteemed  too  heating,  but  mixed  with  math  (Phaseolus  aconitifoliua)^  it 
forms  an  excellent  food. 

'  Mahratf,  HulaglK  or  hulagf :  Dolichos  bifloruA.— JStfi/or. 
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Great  Millet  (ffolais  sorghum).  Millet  is  a  grain  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  this  Presidency,  throughout  Gujarat^  Kandesh, 
the  DekkaOy  and  Camatic,  but  in  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  composing 
the  two  Conkans,  it  is  not  suited  to  climate  or  soil,  and  consequently 
is  never  raised.  In  the  rich  black  plains  of  Gnjarat  or  Kandesh  it 
■lay  olten,  indeed  most  generally,  be  seen  twelve  feet  high ;  in  these 
black  soil  districts  it  is  the  established  rotation  crop  for  cotton  and 
wheat. 

The  first  variety,  or  red  Jowari,  is  sown  immediately  after  the  first 
fall  of  rain  in  June.  The  land  requires  little  preparation,  as  it  had 
been  in  former  seasons  either  prepared  by  trenching  or  by  ploughing, 
and  freed  from  all  weeds;  thus,  the  only  farther  preparation  neces- 
sary in  sowing  Jowari  is  to  run  the  knife-harrow  several  times  over 
it,  and  afterwards  to  sow  with  the  drill  machine  before-mentioned. 
The  plant  is  afterwards  earthed  up  or  weeded  with  the  bullock  hoe ; 
watching  is  required  as  in  the  case  of  Bajri,  and  unless  done  by  the 
peasant  8  liEimily,  constitutes  a  considerable  item  of  the  expense  of  the 
crop ;  it  ripens  in  October,  and  is  pulled,  stacked,  and  the  ear  after- 
wards separated  by  manual  labour. 

The  second  variety,  or  White  Millet,  is  sown  in  the  end  of  August 
or  beginning  of  September;  this  is  a  much  lower  growing  grain  than 
the  first,  but  the  ear  is  greatly  larger,  fuller,  and  both  grain  and 
straw  are  superior.  The  straw  of  this  last  contains  much  saccharine 
matter,  and  is  wholly  consumed  in  forage;  whereas,  of  the  first  only 
the  leaves  and  tender  ends  are  eatable,  while  the  entire  stem  is 
rejected  by  beasts.  In  quantity  of  grain  this  cereal  is  most  produc- 
tive, two  thousana  five  hundred  pounds  per  acre  being  a  common  crop 
in  good  soil. 

The  growth  of  the  second  variety  is  confined  to  the  more  inland 
and  open  country,  particularly  to  those  districts,  which  from  their 
ftitoation,  get  showers  in  October  or  November,  the  commencing 
ifhowers  of  the  Madras  monsoon.  It  is  a  crop  which  bears  a  good 
deal  of  wet  without  injury  to  the  straw,  particularly  when  manure 
is  used;  cold  has  a  beneficial  action  on  the  filling  of  the  ear,  but 
the  least  excess  of  it  kills  the  plant,  and  this  blight  takes  place 
chiefly  in  situations  near  a  running  stream,  where  the  cold  is  a  de- 
gree or  two  greater  than  that  of  the  surrounding  country.  Should 
frost  occur,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  whole  fields  are  imme- 
diately dried  up.  It  is  a  beneficent  provision  of  nature  that  the 
straw  of  this  grain  should  most  abound  in  the  black  soil  districts 
in  which  cotton  is  raised,  and  which  are  generally  destitute  of  pasture 
ground. 
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For  the  transport  of  an  article  so  bulky  as  cotton,  large  numbers 
of  bullocks  are  required ;  the  Jowari  straw  can  be  afforded  at  a  rate 
so  cheap,  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  poorest ;  the  price  varies  according 
to  situation,  season,  &c.,  from  four  to  fifteen  rupees  per  thousand 
bundles,  and  the  size  of  these  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  ten 
of  them  form  a  load  for  a  man.  The  straw,  particularly  of  the  second 
variety,  is  very  nutritive;  it  is  carefully  stored  up  as  a  resource  in  case 
of  a  bad  season.  In  Gujarat  it  b  stored  in  houses ;  in  the  Dekkan  and 
Gamatic,  I  remark  that  it  is  preserved  simply  by  overlaying  the  sloping 
stacks  with  clods  of  the  black  soil ;  these  are  beaten  down  by  the  rain 
into  a  uniform  mass,  which  forms  a  hard  crust  over  the  stack.  This 
straw  is  the  principal  food  for  elephants  and  camels  in  countries  where 
trees  and  shrubs  are  scarce. 

This  cereal  is  often  sown  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  straw ;  this  is 
done  in  districts  where  other  pasturage  is  scarce,  but  where  the  means 
of  irrigation  are  abundant ;  when  sown  for  this  purpose,  sowing  takes 
place  in  March,  in  ground  well  manured ;  it  is  sown  very  thick,  as 
length  of  straw  and  not  weight  of  ear  is  the  object.  It  ought  to  be  fit 
to  begin  cutting  by  May  15th,  and  a  careful  husbandman  calculates  on 
having  a  supply  sufficient  for  his  bullocks  until  the  first  rank  grass  of 
the  rains  gathers  some  heart  and  is  fit  for  food ;  it  is  cut  green,  and 
the  quantity  required  for  daily  consumption  is  cut,  and  the  remainder 
left  standing.  In  seasons  when  from  deficiency  of  the  early  rain 
forage  is  scarce,  this  straw  can  often  be  sold  standing,  at  the  rate  of 
about  fifty  rupees  per  acre. 

In  a  poor  country,  such  as  that  which  forms  a  large  portion  of  our 
Dekkan  province,  where  there  is  almost  always  an  under  supply  of 
forage,  every  fair  means  should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  extension  of 
a  cultivation  so  essential  for  the  preservation  of  animals  as  this.  It 
is  therefore  with  sorrow,  I  remark,  that  under  the  new  survey  now 
in  progress,  a  tax  on  wells,  even  of  the  most  common  description,  is 
being  re-imposed.  Since  the  total  abolition  of  well  tax  in  the  Poonah 
zilla  which  took  place  about  seventeen  years  ago,  the  ryots  have 
exerted  themselves  in  vastly  multiplying  the  means  of  irrigation. 
We  may  now  look  for  a  complete  check  to  this  spirit,  and  it  seems 
too  probable,  that  even  many  wells  now  in  use  will  be  thrown  up. 

The  selling  price  of  millet  may  be  quoted  as  varying  from  one 
hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  per  rupee.  It 
seems  to  form  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities, 
aitisaask  wenvers,  and  others  whose  employments  are  sedentary.  A 
^«aMitT  sttttcient  for  two  meals  may  be  purchased  for  about  a  half- 
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The  roots  of  the  crop  of  a  previous  season  are  thrown  into  emhank- 
■lentd  to  help  in  binding  together  the  soil.  Every  good  cultivutor 
constructs  soch  embankments  when  the  soil  of  his  field  is  at  all  sloping, 
and  consequently  liable  to  be  washed  away.  Sometimes  they  are 
done  by  the  laboor  of  his  own  household,  but  more  generally  under 
contract  with  wirdars,  a  class  who  travel  about  the  country  performing 
work  of  this  kind. 

Eletsixb  Coraca:^a  {Nalchenyy  ndgaU,  rnaud). — Cultivated  prin- 
cipally as  a  hill  grain,  but  also  in  the  plains.  £,  striata  is  the  species 
cnltivated  in  the  latter ;  it  is  not  an  article  of  general  culture,  but  only 
in  garden  villages,  near  and  below  the  Gh^ts,  where  soil  is  alluvial, 
and  stream  water  abundant. 

The  young  plants  are  raised  in  a  bed  formed  by  ash  manure ;  on 
the  ground  being  thoroughly  moistened,  which  it  ought  to  bo  by  the 
lOtb  July,  the  young  plants  are  taken  out  and  puddled  down  in  tho 
adjacent  fields  previously  prepared  by  a  light  plough  and  harrow.  Tho 
increase  of  this  grain  is  very  great,  in  good  soil  about  three  thousand 
pounds  per  acre ;  it  is  a  cheap  grain  ;  its  price  may  be  quoted  at  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  per  rupee.  I 
believe  that  the  Banyans  often  refuse  it  as  a  return  for  cash  borrowed, 
a  proof  of  the  small  value  attached  to  it  in  proportion  to  its  bulk. 

The  hill  species,  E,  coracana,  is  a  smaller  plant  and  much  less 
proiioctive ;  it  is  planted  out  in  July.  As  the  mode  of  its  cultivation 
in  identical  with  that  pursued  with  the  other  hill  grains  (one  excepted,) 
one  description  may  serve  for  all. 

A  piece  of  jungle  is  cleared  of  bushes  or  trees  in  any  of  tho  dry 
months;  the  bushes,  leaves,  and  wood,  are  thickly  spread  so  as  to 
cover  the  ground  intended  for  the  plants ;  fire  is  applied  in  April  or 
May ;  with  the  first  rainfall  seed  is  sown  broadcast.  When  tho  plants 
are  bufficiently  high,  advantage  is  taken  of  wet  weather  to  scratch 
the  adjoining  ground  into  furrows,  either  by  hand  or  a  light  plough, 
a  person  follows  in  the  furrows  with  a  basket  of  the  plants,  which  are 
^imply  dro]>ped  in,  and  left  to  be  brought  on  by  the  rain  acting  on  the 
lo<K4e  soil.  No  farther  care  is  required,  and  reaping  takes  place  in 
October  or  November. 

On  account  of  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground  it  is  impossible  to 
e«tiroate  accurately  the  quantity  of  grain  obtained  from  a  given 
portion  of  soil,  but  it  is  certainly  less  by  three-quarters  than  that 
i>btained  from  the  garden  species  above  alluded  to. 

Land  thus  treated  is  cultivated  for  four  years  in  the  following 
rotation. 
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For  the  transport  of  an  article  so  bulky  as  cotton,  large  nnmbers 
of  bullocks  are  required ;  the  Jowari  straw  can  be  afforded  at  a  rate 
so  cheap,  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  poorest;  the  price  varies  according 
to  situation,  season,  &c.,  from  four  to  fifteen  rupees  per  thousand 
bundles,  and  the  size  of  these  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  ten 
of  them  form  a  load  for  a  man.  The  straw,  particularly  of  the  second 
variety,  is  very  nutritive;  it  is  carefully  stored  up  aa  a  resource  in  case 
of  a  bad  season.  In  Gujarat  it  is  stored  in  houses ;  in  the  Dekkan  and 
Camatic,  I  remark  that  it  is  preserved  simply  by  overlaying  the  sloping 
stacks  with  clods  of  the  black  soil ;  these  are  beaten  down  by  the  rain 
into  a  uniform  mass,  which  forms  a  hard  crust  over  the  stack.  Thi« 
straw  is  the  principal  food  for  elephants  and  camels  in  countries  where 
trees  and  shrubs  are  scarce. 

This  cereal  is  often  sown  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  straw;  this  is 
done  in  districts  where  other  pasturage  is  scarce,  but  where  the  means 
of  irrigation  are  abundant;  when  sown  for  this  purpose,  sowing  takes 
place  in  March,  in  ground  well  manured;  it  is  sown  very  thick^  as 
length  of  straw  and  not  weight  of  ear  is  the  object.  It  ought  to  be  fit 
to  begin  cutting  by  May  15th,  and  a  careful  husbandman  calculates  on 
having  a  supply  sufficient  for  his  bullocks  until  the  first  rank  grass  of 
the  rains  gathers  some  heart  and  is  fit  for  food ;  it  is  cut  green,  and 
the  quantity  required  for  daily  consumption  is  cut,  and  the  remainder 
left  standing.  In  seasons  when  from  deficiency  of  the  early  rain 
forage  is  scarce,  this  straw  can  often  be  sold  standing,  at  the  rate  of 
about  fifty  rupees  per  acre. 

In  a  poor  country,  such  as  that  which  forms  a  large  portion  of  our 
Dekkan  province,  where  there  is  almost  always  an  under  supply  of 
forage,  every  fair  means  should  be  taken  to  encoumge  the  extension  of 
a  cultivation  so  essential  for  the  preservation  of  animals  aa  this.  It 
is  therefore  with  sorrow,  I  remark,  that  under  the  new  survey  now 
in  progress,  a  tax  on  wells,  even  of  the  most  common  description,  is 
being  re-imposed.  Since  the  total  abolition  of  well  tax  in  the  Poonah 
zilla  which  took  place  about  seventeen  years  ago,  the  ryots  have 
exerted  themselves  in  vastly  multiplying  the  means  [yi  irrigation. 
We  may  now  look  for  a  complete  check  to  this  spirit,  uid  it  aeems 
too  probable,  that  even  many  wells  now  in  use  will  be  thro-fn  np. 

The  selling  price  of  millet  may  be  quoted  as  varying?  firom  one 
hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  per  fnpee.  It 
seems  to  form  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  laCgo  citiee, 
artisans,  weavers,  and  others  whose  employments  are  sedejiuy.  A 
quantity  sufficient  for  two  meals  may  be  purchased  for  al>^(  »  half- 
penny. .  •'*   '    • 
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eeam?)  I  haye  had  occasion  to  see  a  large  nnmber  d  inliabitantB  of 
a  Tillage  simoltaneoiiBly  affected  with  intoxicatioiiy  after  a  meal  mmdm 
from  cakes  of  this  floor.  Vertigo,  a  degree  of  aleepineaB  and  fiitoitj, 
rather  than  active  excitement,  is  the  characteristic  effect  of  this  grain. 
The  symptoms  are  sometimes  of  a  character  more  severe,  lasting  for 
eeyen  days  and  attended  with  a  vomiting  of  hlood;  fsital  cases  it  is 
said  sometimes  happen,  hat  I  have  not  any  case  well  antheaticated ; 
the  effect  from  the  grain  eaten  is  not  constant.  It  is  most  apt  to 
oecnr  when  the  grain  has  attained  fall  development  owing  to  late  and 
heavy  rain,  acting  on  a  highly  mannred  soil. 

Its  intoxicating  property  is  said  to  he  nentralised  hy  previons 
fteeping  in  water  wherein  cow  dang  has  heen  diffused. 

The  remedies  had  recourse  to  after  the  effects  have  taken  place  are, 

1st,  A  pottage  composed  of  the  flour  of  "Borud,"  (Phaseolusmungo); 
and  2nd,  expressed  juice  of  leaves  of  "Harsinga,"  {NyctanthcB  arbor 
trigtU), 

The  action  of  this  grain  on  the  human  system  is  well  worthy 
farther  investigation. 
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Ist.  Eleusme  Cor.,  Natchenj. 

2nd.  Wari,  or  Kang,  (Kangni?)  Panicum  AfUiare,  and  P.  lialicum. 

3rd.  Harik,  Kodroo,  (Kadrava,)  Pcupdlum  scrobiculatum, 

4th.  Verbesina,  Black  Til,  an  oil  plant. 

These  four  crops  are  considered  to  exhaust  the  soil,  which  is  left 
in  fallow  for  twelve  years.  The  straw  of  Natcheny  is  indispensable  to 
the  Ghdt  peasant  and  the  Concan  cultivator,  as  a  food  for  their  cattle. 
In  those  countries  the  grass,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or 
the  late  period  at  which  it  is  cut,  contains  little  or  no  nutriment, 
and  cattle  fed  on  it  could  not  labour  for  any  time.  The  sale  of  the 
spare  straw  is  one  of  the  resources  of  the  peasant^  and  it  is  largely 
purchased  by  the  Lingayet  and  other  travelling  grain  dealers,  whose 
cattle  are  generally  in  good  condition.  The  Banjaras  again,  or  Lu- 
mans,  make  no  provision  of  the  kind  for  their  cattle,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  of  those  who  come  down  for  salt  late  in  the  season 
immense  numbers  die. 

The  straw  of  the  £,  natcheny  is  also  used  for  burning  bricks  when 
it  is  intended  that  these  should  be  large,  or  of  choice  quality;  it  is 
chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  brick  clay;  the  effect,  of  course,  is  the 
thorough  baking  of  the  brick.  The  large  bricks  to  be  met  with  in  all 
old  buildings  of  the  Mussulman  princes  of  India  have  been  prepared 
in  this  way,  so  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  reason  for  grumbling 
in  that  they  were  compelled  by  Pharaoh  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
(  Vide  Exod.  c.  v.). 

As  the  roots  are  many,  the  grain  is  thrown  on  embankments  in 
order  that  the  plant,  as  it  grows,  may  bind  together  the  earth  and 
stones. 

Other  Hill  Cerealia. — Of  these,  it  may  be  said  generally,  that 
the  mode  of  cultivation  is  as  in  that  last  described ;  that  the  produce 
is  quite  ajs  cheap  or  cheaper,  and  is  seldom  used  as  food  beyond  the 
districts  where  it  is  produced.  The  patch  of  rice  is  chiefly  looked  to 
as  a  mean  of  paying  the  land-tax,  and  the  cultivator  is  fortunate  if  he 
has  a  sufficiency  of  the  other  grains  to  last  until  the  following  October. 

I  remark,  that  this  season  locusts  appear  to  have  alighted  only  in 
villages  close  to  the  Ghdts,  or  in  the  Ghdts,  and  in  many  of  these 
the  crops  have  been  so  completely  eaten  up,  that  the  villagers  have 
already  begun  to  feed  on  the  stems  of  the  wild  plantain-tree,  the  wild 
yam,  and  the  more  delicate  but  rarer  root  of  an  undescribed  umbel- 
liferous plant  named  "Peenda." 

Before  concludmg,  I  will  advert  to  the  remarkable  intoxicating 
property  found  in  one  of  these  grains,  Harik,  a  Paspalum  (frumenta- 
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oenml)  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  of 
a  Tillage  simoltaneonsly  affected  with  intoxication,  after  a  meal  made 
from  cakes  of  this  flour.  Vertigo,  a  degree  of  sleepiness  and  fatuity, 
rather  than  active  excitement,  is  the  characteristic  effect  of  this  grain. 
The  symptoms  are  sometimes  of  a  character  more  severe,  lasting  for 
seven  day?  and  attended  with  a  vomiting  of  blood ;  fatal  cases  it  is 
said  sometimes  happen,  but  1  have  not  any  case  well  authenticated ; 
the  effect  from  the  grain  eaten  is  not  constant.  It  is  most  apt  to 
occor  when  the  grain  has  attained  full  development  owing  to  late  and 
heavy  rain,  acting  on  a  highly  manured  soil. 

Its  intoxicating  property  is  said  to  be  neutralised  by  previous 
steeping  in  water  wherein  cow  dung  has  been  diffused. 

The  remedies  had  recourse  to  after  the  effects  have  taken  place  are, 

1st,  A  pottage  composed  of  the  flour  of  "Borud,"  (Fhaseolusmungo); 
and  2nd,  expressed  juice  of  leaves  of  "Harsinga,"  {NyctarUhes  arbor 
triMis). 

The  action  of  this  grain  on  the  human  system  is  well  worthy 
farther  investigation. 
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Art.  IV. — A  Letter  to  Richard  Clakkb,  Esq,,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  an  the  Oriented  MSS.  in 
the  Library  of  Eton  College, 

[Read  \%th  March,  1844.] 
My  dear  Sir, 

At  the  close  of  last  season  you  did  me  the  favour  to  communi- 
cate to  me  a  letter  from  a  member  of  this  Society,  Major  Postans, 
alluding  to  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Eton  College.  That 
collection  had  occupied  my  attention  some  time  before,  having  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  on  occasional  visits  to  the  College, 
examined  the  MSS.  very  minutely,  for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
existence  better  known  than  it  appears  to  be.  With  the  exception  of 
the  late  lamented  Sir  W.  Ouseley,  and  Professor  Lee  of  Cambridge, 
they  seem  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  inspection  of  Orientalists. 

The  history  of  the  collection  is  curious  and  interesting.  Above 
fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  E.  Pote,  a  Scholar  on  the  Foundation  of  Eton 
College,  having  subsequently  completed  his  studies  at  the  sister 
institution.  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  entered  on  public  life  in 
India,  collected  in  that  country  between  four  and  five  hundred  MSS., 
chiefiy  Persian  and  Arabic,  as  the  most  appropriate  ofiering  he  could 
make  to  the  two  royal  foundations  to  which  he  was  grateful  for  his 
earlier  education  and  preferment.  The  gift  was  announced  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Pote,  from  Patna,  Feb.  1788,  explaining  its  object,  and 
arrived  in  England  in  1790,  when,  in  compliance  with  the  donor's 
wishes,  the  books  were  divided  between  the  Colleges  of  Eton  and 
King's,  and  deposited  in  their  respective  libraries.  A  catalogue,  pre- 
pared in  India,  was  to  have  accompanied  the  collection,  but  was  not 
received  till  four  years  after.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  by  those 
conversant  with  Eastern  bibliography  that  the  description  it  contains 
would  be  far  from  satisfactory  in  the  present  more  advanced  stage  of 
science.  The  kind  friends  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  greatest 
indulgence  in  visiting  the  College  Library,  have  promised  me  a  copy 
of  this  catalogue,  from  which,  with  the  numerous  notes  I  have  taken 
of  the  .  MSS.  themselves,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  arrange  a  list,  if 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  at  least  more  available  for  reference  and 
research.  In  the  mean  time,  the  following  hasty  sketch  of  its  con- 
tents may  perhaps  be  worthy  the  notice  of  lovers  of  that  literature. 

The  portion  of  the  Pote  Collection  appropriated  to  Eton  College 
contains  222  volumes.  The  department  of  history  in  which  it  is  most 
rich,  relates  chiefly  to  the  country  in  which  the  collection  was  formed. 

\ 
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It  conq^reiiends  the  valaable  hifltory  the  B6stdni  Khay&l ;  a  Tdrlkh 
Kashmiri  by  Haider  Ibn  Hasan  Mulk ;  the  Ayini  Akbari ;  the  Tdrikh 
Shah  Shajiiy  or  History  of  the  Four  Sons  of  Shah  Jehan ;  and  the 
Histories  of  Baber,  Akber^  Jehangir,  *Alamgir,  Fernikslr,  and  Maham- 
med  Shah,  which  bear  their  names.  Merely  in  reference  to  our  recent 
soooesB  in  India  I  may  mention  also  a  copy  of  the  Gwalior  Nameh,  an 
account  of  the  capture  of  that  fortress  in  1780. 

In  General  History  there  are  the  Majmua  al  Tawarikh ;  the  Labb 
al  Tawarikh ;  the  Mukhtasar  al  Tawarikh,  by  'AbdasseMm;  the  Tarikh 
Bedawani ;  the  Compendium  called  Muntakhab  al  Tawarikh ;  and  a 
History  eailed  Kutub  al  Tawarikh,  terminating  with  the  reign  of  Shah 
Tahmasp ;  while  the  Aalam  Ardi,  Tarikh  Nddiri,  and  Zafar  Nameh  (a 
raloable  copy  made  at  Herat,  877),  illustrate  the  reigns  and  conquests 
of  Timor,  Shah  Abbas,  and  Nadir  Shah.  I  must  particularly  notice 
a  beantiful  copy  of  the  Matla  as'saadin,  in  2  vols.,  (written  993),  the 
Tarikh  Elfi,  or  Chronicle  of  the  first  1000  years  of  the  Hijrah,  and 
another  History  of  Abbas  the  Great,  styled  the  Abbas  Nameh,  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere.  To  the  historical  series 
may  be  appended  a  few  works  on  Biography,  Geography,  and  His- 
torical Geography;  as,  the  valuable  Heft  Aklim,  the  Nigaristan  of 
Ghaffiri,  and  the  MS.  of  the  Mesdlik  u  Memalik  used  by  Sir  W. 
Onseley  in  his  edition  of  Ibn  Haukal.  In  Lexicography  there  is  the 
Kj&muB,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  copies  I  have  ever  seen ;  the  Sahhdh, 
a  magnificently  written  large  folio,  pointed  throughout ;  the  Dictionaries 
Kashf  al  Loghdt,  (from  the  library  of  Sultan  Ahmed  ben  Masoul) ;  the 
Kunz  al  Loghat,  Maadan  al  Loghdt,  Lutayif  al  Loghdt,  and  Gherdyib  al 
Loghat ;  the  Ferhengi  Rashidi,  and  a  Ferhengi  Akhldki  Ndsiri  specially 
devoted  to  the  difficulties  of  that  ethical  work.  Nor  is  the  collection 
deficient  in  Theology,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Jurisprudence,  and  Tradi- 
tion, which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  contents  of  most  Muham- 
medan  libraries.  Accordingly,  we  have  several  Korans,  with  numerous 
Commentaries,  including  that  of  Baidhawi ;  the  curious  work  Fusiis  al 
Httkama;  a  beautiful  MS.  of  the  Mirat  al  Kadas,  or  Tarikh  Hezrati 
Isa;  the  Majmua  al  Bahrein  by  Dara  Shikoh;  the  Rawzat  al  Ahbdb, 
a  noble  folio  in  beautiful  Naskhi ;  fine  old  copies  of  the  Madrij  la 
Nebuwwat,  of  the  Mishkdti  Sherif  and  the  Sharhi  Mishkat,  with  the 
voluminous  compilations  of  Decisions  collected  under  the  titles  of 
Awrddi  Imamiyah,  Fatawdi  Alamgiri,  and  Fatawai  Firozshdhi.  Among 
the  philosophical  and  scientific  works,  besides  several  medical  books, 
there  is  the  valuable  Encyclopedia,  Nefayis  al  Fun  (in ;  and  there  is  a 
Persian  Commentary  on  the  *  Milal  wa'l  Nahal'  of  Shahrestdni,  now 
edited  by  the  Text  Society. — The  Poetical  works  are  not  numerous. 
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There  is,  however,  a  splendid  Shah  Nameh  (in  2  vols.),  formerly  be- 
longing to  Col.  Polier,  of  which  there  is  another  copy,  apparently  not 
of  the  Pote  collection ;  and  there  are  duplicates  of  the  well-known 
paraphrase  Shamshir  Kh^,  besides  a  Mesnawi  Manawi  of  great  beauty 
and  value.  Also  the  Makhzan  al  Asrar  of  Niasami ;  Jami's  Yusuf  and 
Zulaikha,  Hatifi's  Laili  and  Mejnun,  and  a  poem  of  Mahmud  u  Ayax ; 
the  Mystical  poems  of  the  Mantak  al  Tayr,  and  the  Gulshani  Raz ; 
the  Kardn  as'saadein  of  Amir  Khusru  of  Dehli,  and  his  Khamsah; 
and  the  entire  works  of  Shaikh  Ali  Hazin.  The  few  Hindustimi  MSS. 
the  collection  contains  are  chiefly  in  this  class,  comprising  the  '  Story  of 
Madhu  Null ;'  Kamrup,  (of  which  there  is  also  the  Persian  version ;) 
and  Sawda's  Kullidt, — a  very  beautiful  copy.  There  is  also  the  Per- 
sian Nal  u  Damna,  and  a  full  set  of  a  Persian  translation  of  the  Maha- 
bharata. 

Some  of  the  MSS.  of  small  Persian  poems  are  of  beautiful  penman- 
ship and  ornament,  but  the  gem  of  the  collection  is  an  exquisite  little 
Ajdyib  al  Makhliikdt,  in  verse,  of  which  the  original  work  in  Arabic, 
and  the  usual  Persian  version  of  Kazwini  should  have  been  mentioned 
before,  and  are  all  three  embellished  with  miniature  paintings.  A 
Sanskrit  work,  highly  ornamented,  forms  also  one  of  the  show  pieces  of 
the  Library ;  I  believe  it  is  the  Siva  Purdna. 

The  usual  lighter  works  of  Arabic  and  Persian  literature  have  also 
a  place  here ;  the  Gnlistan  and  Bostan,  beautifully  written ;  Hatim 
Tai;  Lutayif  al  Zardyif  (stories);  Tdti  Namah;  the  Mak&mdt  al 
Hariri,  with  a  commentary;  and  the  usual  sprinkling  of  Risalahs  on 
Music,  Grammar,  Cookery,  and  Farriery,  which  is  incidental  to  a 
miscellanous  collection.  I  may  conclude  in  the  words  of  that  accom- 
plished Persian  scholar.  Major  Charles  Stewart,  who  in  the  postscript  to 
his  '  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Tippoo  Sultan's  Library,'  says : — 

"  Were  the  Oriental  Manuscripts,  dispersed  through  England,  either 
generally  known,  or  assembled  in  one  place,  Britons  need  not  travel 
far  to  prosecute  their  Oriental  studies." 

Believe  me  to  be, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

N.  Bland. 
RandalTs  Park,  March,  1844. 
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Art.  V. — Abitrad  of  a  Ditcoursey  by   Dr.  Falconer,  on  the 
Fosfil  Fauna  of  the  Settalik  Hills. 

Two  eveiiiiig  meetiiigs  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  were  held  at 
the  Society's  Rooms,  in  Grafton-Street,  on  the  1st  and  8th  of 
JoDe,  when  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer  gave  a  discourse,  in  two  lectures,  on 
the  ancient  animal  races  of  India,  as  indicated  hy  the  Fossil  Fauna  of 
the  Sewalik  hills.  The  first  meeting  was  occupied  with  a  general 
description  of  the  Sewalik  fossil  animals.  Dr.  Falconer  referred  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race  in  India,  and  the  spreading  of  its  mytho- 
logy, arts,  and  sciences,  over  other  nations:  they  had  extended  to 
Greece  and  Italy  through  Egypt.  There  is  a  limit  to  antiquarian 
research,  at  the  point  where  we  cease  to  have  indications  of  the  human 
race.  If  we  desire  to  dive  further  into  antiquity,  we  have  to  fall  back 
on  the  monuments  and  inscriptions  constructed  by  nature,  on  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  extinct  races  of  animals  which  formerly  peopled  the 
earth.  Some  of  the  Sewalik  fossils  appear  to  afford  grounds  for  enter- 
taining the  presumption  that  it  may  be  possible  to  connect  the  human 
epoch  with  very  remote  times.  The  Colossochelys  Atlas,  or  gigantic 
fossil  tortoise  of  India,  discovered  by  Captain  Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer, 
supplies  a  fit  representative  of  the  tortoise  which  sustained  the  elephant 
and  the  infant  world  in  the  fables  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Hindu  cos- 
mogonies. It  is  a  point  of  great  interest  to  trace  back  to  a  probable 
source,  a  matter  of  belief  like  this,  so  widely  connected  with  the  specu- 
lations of  an  early  period  of  the  human  race.  Dr.  Falconer  gave  a 
brief  historical  account  of  the  discovery  of  fossil  remains  of  extinct 
mammalia  in  India,  commencing  with  the  incident  mentioned  in  Ferish- 
ta's  history,  during  the  reign  of  Feroz  Toghluki,  a  d.  13()0;  the 
dLscoveries  of  Captain  Webb  and  Mr.  Henry  Colebrooke,  in  the  elevated 
plain  of  Tibet;  the  Irrawaddi  remains  met  with  by  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
described  by  Mr.  Clift;  the  Sewalik  fossils  discovered  by  Captain 
Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer,  Captains  Baker  and  Durand,  and  Colonel 
Ci>lvin;  the  Nerbudda  fossils,  by  Dr.  Spilsbury;  the  Gulf  of  Cambay 
fossils,  by  Dr.  Lush  and  Lieutenant  Fitzjames ;  and  the  Jumna  fossils, 
by  Serjeant  Dean.  Dr.  Falconer  then  briefly  described  and  exhibited 
specimens  of  the  most  remarkable  fossil  species.  There  were  no  less 
than  five  extinct  species  of  mastodon  and  elephant ;  viz. :  the  Mastodon 
laiidem,  (Clift);  M.  Elephantoides,  (Clift);  M.  Sivaleiisis,  (Falc.  and 
Caut);  Elephm  quadrifrom,  (F.  and  C.) ;  and  E.  IlysfidrermSy  (C.  and 
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F.) :  tho  Sewalik  fossils  showing  that  these  so-called  genera  are  undis- 
tinguishable  through  anj  characters  derived  from  the  form  and  struo- 
ture  of  the  teeth.  Then  followed  the  fossil  species  of  Rhinoceros,  the 
Hexaprotodon  hippopotami,  Merycopotamus,(Caut.  and  Falc.)  a  remark- 
able new  genus ;  Anoplotherium  Sivalense ;  several  species  of  Sus,  and 
three  species  of  the  genus  Equus.  There  were  nearly  as  many  fossil 
species  of  mastodon  and  elephant,  as  there  are  now  species  of  the  whole 
order  of  Pachydermata  upon  the  continent  of  India.  The  fossil  Rumi- 
nants were  then  described.  They  were  surprisingly  rich,  including 
almost  every  type,  fossil  or  recent,  known  in  the  order;  viz.,  two  spe- 
cies of  GiraJOTe,  Camelopardalis  JSivalensis,  (Falc.  and  Caut.),  and  C. 
affinis,  (C.  and  F.);  species  of  Camel,  Deer,  Antelope,  Musk,  Bos, 
Bvhalus,  Bison,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  the  colossal  ruminant, 
JSivatlierium  giganteum,  (C.  and  F.),  bearing  four  horns,  and  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  elephant  in  size.  The  Sivatherium  was  illustrated  with 
a  full-sized  restored  diagram  of  the  head. 

The  Camivora  were  described  as  comprehending  fossil  species  of 
Felis,  Hyena,  Canis,  Mustelidoe,  Machairodus,  and  the  new  forms  of  Hy»- 
narctos,  and  Enhydriodon  (F.  and  C.)  There  were  several  fossil  species 
of  Quadrumana,  and  forms  of  Rodcntia  and  Insectivora.  The  Sewalik 
Reptilia  were  exceedingly  rich  in  forms,  particularly  of  the  Crocodilee 
and  Chelonians,  some  of  which  were  undistinguishable  from  existing 
species;  while  the  Colossochelys  Atlas  tortoise  is  a  prodigy  of  size  in  the 
order.  It  was  in  every  part  of  its  organization  a  true  land  tortoise ; 
estimated  from  numerous  remains,  to  have  had  a  shell  twelve  feet  long, 
and  six  feet  high.  This  colossal  reptile  has  lately  been  described  in  a 
communication  to  the  Zoological  Society ;  and  was  illustrated  by  an 
excellent  restored  diagram  of  the  inferred  natural  size,  by  Mr.  Scharf, 
eighteen  feet  long.  Dr.  Falconer  s})eculatcd  on  the  possible  connexion 
of  this  fossil  form  with  the  gigantic  tortoise  wliich  figures  so  prominently 
in  the  Pythagorean  and  Hindu  cosmogonies. 

In  his  second  lecture,  on  tho  8th  instant,  Dr.  Falconer  gave  the 
general  conclusions  drawn  from  tho  Sewalik  Fossil  Fauna,  and  its  bear- 
ings on  the  climate,  geography,  and  geological  changes  of  ancient  India. 
The  first  prominent  character  was  the  wonderful  variety  of  forms.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  old  continent,  and 
every  geological  epoch  from  the  older  tertiaries  down  to  the  modem, 
had  contributed  representatives  to  form  one  comprehensive  fauna  in 
ancient  India.  Monkeys,  Camels,  GiraJflTes,  &c.,  were  mixed  up  with 
Anoplotherium,  Sivatherium,  &c.  All  the  mammiferous  remains  which 
had  been  gone  fully  into,  belonged  to  extinct  species;  while  some,  in 
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rvsai^  t»  wUrk  tht  twiigma  wms  incomplete,  came  very  near  to  eidel- 
mg  jBpcciBi.  wmi  ma^  ■Hiwatrly  prove  to  be  identical  with  tli€«n. 
So«e  mi  tke  npiiKiB  fonw  a|^peared  to  be  identical  with  existing 
forrnk^  TW  Sr«al&  Fama  was  remarkable  for  a  general  peculiaritj 
oi  trpe.  umd  lor  the  avmbn'  of  transitionary  forms  coutaineii  in  it. 
Half  of  it  eifcifcto  a  paimUel  representation  of  the  existing  Fauna  of 
India,  mmd  the  RBMinder  represented  the  forms  met  with  in  the  older 
iotianes.  It  coataiiMdy  so  fiir  as  the  inquiries  had  yet  gone,  no  s{)eciet< 
of  tke  M ansptal.  Edentate,  or  Cetaceous  orders.  The  abundance  of  the 
remaiiie  in  tke  Sewalik  strata  was  indicated  by  the  immense  extent  of 
tlie  eMetnoms.  That  which  Captain  Cautley  had  munificently  piv- 
mted  to  the  British  Mnsenm,  amounted  to  about  two  hundreil  chests, 
areraging  alMNit  four  hnndredwei^t  of  contents  each,  while  other 
cx^lectiooe,  nearly  eqnal  in  extent^  were  formed  by  Captains  Baker  and 
DuraiHiy  Dr.  Fakoner,  Colonel  Colvin,  and  others. 

Db.  YAUOoymL  then  gave  the  geological  and  climatal  bearings  of 
the  qiicgtion.  The  continent  of  India,  at  an  early  period  of  the  ti^rtiary 
epodiT  s^ypears  to  haye  been  a  large  island,  situated  in  a  bight  fornunl 
by  the  Himalayas  and  Hindoo  Koosh  ranges.  The  valleys  of  tlio 
Gmnges  and  Indus  formed  a  long  estuary  straight  into  which  the 
drainage  of  the  Himalayas  poured  its  silt  and  alluvium.  An  upheave- 
■lent  took  place,  which  converted  these  straits  into  the  plains  of  India, 
eoanecting  them  with  the  ancient  island,  and  forming  the  existing  con- 
tinent. The  Sewalik  Fauna  then  spread  over  the  ountinoiit,  from  the 
Irrawaddi  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  two  thousand  miles ;  and,  north- 
weet,  to  the  Jhelum,  fifteen  hundred  miles.  After  a  long  interval  of 
repoee,  another  great  upheavement  followed,  which  throw  up  a  strip  of 
the  plains  of  India  forming  the  Sewalik  Hills,  and  increased  the  elevation 
of  the  Himalayas  by  many  thousand  feet.  This  event,  and  the 
climatal  changes  which  it  involved,  caused  the  extinction  of  the  Tibetan 
and  Sewalik  Faunas.  Dr.  Falconer  then  discussed  the  climatal  condi- 
tions of  the  case,  and  the  changes  implicated  in  these  uphoavenientH. 
He  inferred  that  India  is  now  enjoying  "the  summer  of  the  great 
cycle;"  that,  in  contrast  with  what  has  taken  place  in  Europe,  there 
has  been  no  decrease  of  temperature  in  that  country,  which  Iiiih  now  iis 
warm  a  climate,  if  not  warmer,  than  it  ever  had,  during  any  part  of 
the  tertiary  period.  He  endearoured  to  show  that  the  Sewalik  Fauna 
may  have  lived  through  a  period  equal  to  that  occupied  by  sevenil 
divisions  of  the  tertiary  epoch  in  Europe.  A  great  addition  to  the 
height  of  the  Himalayas  was  inferred  to  have  been  made  at  a  very 
Ute  period. 
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At  tho  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.,  at  the 
invitation  of  tho  President  of  the  Society,  made  some  remarks  on  the 
Huhject  of  Dr.  Falconers  discoveries.  He  said  he  could  bear  ample 
teHtiroony  to  the  value  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  his 
cfMidjutorH  in  India,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  no  Government  expe- 
dition in  a  distant  country  had  ever  done  more  than  they  had  by  their 
private  exertions  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  Natural  History  end 
Geology,  and  enrich  our  national  Museum  with  important  treasures. 
Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain  Cautley  had  been  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  scientific  world,  when  prosecuting  their  investigations,  and  had  no 
acc«;HH  to  large  libraries  or  collections  of  osteology,  while  they  were 
dctonninlng  the  8i>ecific  characters  of  new  fossil  animals,  and  founding 
ntiw  froAUiTVL,  Home  of  which  supplied  links,  as  they  had  pointed  out» 
U;tw<;en  widely  distant  genera,  or  families  previously  known.  It  is 
therefore  highly  creditable  to  their  skill  and  scientific  acquirements, 
that  tho  justness  of  their  views  and  determinations  had  since  been 
coMfinne<l  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  otlier  eminent  comparative  anatomists  in 
Eurojie.  This  collection  of  organic  remains  from  the  Sewalik  hills 
derives  a  novel  and  peculiar  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
affording  the  first  example  of  a  large  number  of  fossil  Vertebrata  (with 
very  few  exceptions  of  extinct  species)  procured  from  a  country  wbese 
the  climate  may  be  presumed  to  be  as  hot  now,  as  at  the  period  when  the 
foHijil  animals  flouri.shcd.  The  fact  of  some  of  these  Sub-Himalaymn 
fossil  Vertebrata  having  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Falconer  to  be  identical 
with  species  still  living  in  the  same  region,  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  a  considerable  similarity  of  temperature  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Lyell  conceives  that  intermediate  changes  of 
climate  may  have  been  among  the  most  influential  causes  which  exter- 
minated the  greater  part  of  the  Fosisil  Fauna  <»f  the  Sewalik  hills,  and  he 
suggests  that  the  colder  temperature  of  that  comparatively  modem  era, 
when  erratic  blocks  were  drifted  by  ice  from  the  poles  towards  lower 
latitudes  in  both  hemispheres,  may  have  destroyed  numerous  species  in 
India. 

To  determine  the  relative  age  of  the  Sewalik  fossils,  a  more  careful 
comparison  of  the  foswil  Nhells  brought  home  by  Dr.  Falconer  with  a 
larger  collection  than  we  yet  j>os.»jess  in  London  of  recent  Indian  species, 
will  be  necessary.  So  far  ai*  they  have  yet  Ikh^u  compared  a  decided 
nmjority  of  tho  fossils  appear  to  be  of  extinct  or  unknown  species,  and 
Mr.  Lyell  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  Sewalik  strata  should  prove  to 
belong  to  the  older  Pliocene,  or  even  the  Miocene  period,  in  which  latter 
epoch  in  Europe  the  Paheotherium  livetl  contemporaneously  with  the 
Mastodon,  Elephant,  Hippopotamus,  Dinotherium,  Ape,  Crocodile,  and 
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other  recent  and  extinct  genera  of  mammalia  and  reptiles,  constituting 
a  Fauna  in  many  points  analogous,  and  scarcely  less  rich  or  remarkable 
than  that  of  which  the  remains  have  been  so  successfully  investigated 
by  Dr.  Falconer  and  others  in  India.  Mr.  Lyell  concluded  by  express- 
ing a  hope  that  the  results  of  these  elaborate  researches  would  speedily 
be  msde  known  to  the  public,  and  that  the  Government  and  East  India 
Company  would  contribute  funds  towards  the  Osteological  and  other 
neoeaaaiy  illustrations. 

Tbe  MARanis  of  Northampton  begged  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
important  nature  of  the  discoveries  which  had  just  been  laid  before 
them,  in  addition  to  the  able  observations  of  Mr.  Lyell.  It  was 
fortunate,  he  said,  that  these  discoveries  were  made  in  a  region  which 
formed  a  portion  of  a  civilized  empire,  so  that  they  might  not  be  lost 
as  soon  as  found,  but  communicated  to  the  world.  The  situation  of 
our  country — '^penitus  toto  orbe  divisa" — made  it  more  incumbent 
apon  us  as  a  nation  to  publish  the  results  of  our  scientific  enterprises : 
we  were  less  accessible  than  the  other  countries  of  Europe ;  and 
although  at  this  moment  we  were  honoured  by  the  presence  of  an 
Emperor  and  a  King  on  our  shores,  such  visits  were  necessarily  few 
and  hr  between.  He  thought  that  the  publication  of  such  extensive 
inTestigations  and  important  discoveries,  as  those  of  Captain  Cautley 
and  Dr.  Falconer,  in  geology,  should  be  matter  of  national  concern ;  and, 
a^  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  express  his  opinion,  that  the 
learned  Societies  of  England  should  unite  to  call  upon  the  Government 
of  the  country  to  aiOTord  means  for  so  doing ;  and  he  had  little  doubt 
that  the  call  would  be  successful.  He  would  not  sit  down  without 
expressing  his  sincere  thanks  to  Dr.  Falconer,  for  the  intellectual  treat 
he  had  afforded  his  hearers. 

Lord  Auckland  concurred  fully  with  the  noble  Marquis;  and  said 
that  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  would  be  most  happy  to  co-operate  with 
the  Royal  Society,  or  with  any  other  institution,  in  furthering  so  valu- 
able an  enterprise. 
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Art.  VI. — On  the  Identification  of  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scrips 
ture;  by  J.  Forbes  Royle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  L.S.  and  G.S., 
&c.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics^  King'^s 
College^  London, 

[Read  March  16,  1844.] 

Numerous  attempts  have  at  different  times  been  made  by  a  variety 
of  authors  to  identify  the  two  plants  which  in  the  authorised  version 
of  the  Scriptures  are  translated  Mustard  Tree  and  Hyssop.  That 
these  attempts  have  not  been  so  satisfactory  to  others,  as  to  set  the 
questions  at  rest,  is  evident  from  fresh  plants  being  continually  ad- 
duced, even  in  recent  works,  as  possessed  of  the  requisite  charac- 
teriatics.  It  may  be  inferred  that  these  do  not  appear,  to  the  author  of 
this  paper,  to  have  been  more  successful  than  preceding  endeavours, 
from  his  making  a  fresh,  and  which  to  many  will  appear  a  pre- 
mmptuous  attempt  to  determine  what  has  baffled  so  many  able  in- 
quirers. Few  fields,  however,  are  so  barren,  even  after  they  seem  to 
bare  been  cleared  by  the  most  skilful  reapers,  as  not  to  yield  some 
ifrains  to  the  careful  gleaner.  So,  continued  attention  to  any  one  pur- 
suit, never  fails  to  throw  light,  not  only  on  itself,  but  also  on  other, 
and  what  at  first  appear  but  remotely  connected  subjects.  Thus  it 
has  been  in  the  study  of  ancient  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  modern 
MiUeria  Medica,  and  of  both  in  connexion  with  the  Botany  of  the 
East,  that  the  author  has  been  led  to  conclusions,  which  seem  to  eluci- 
date some  of  the  disputed  points  in  Biblical  botany. 

As  this  may  require  explanation,  I  may  here  mention,  aa  I  have 
already  related  *,  that  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  identi- 
fication of  the  natural  products  mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  in  con- 
He(|uence  of  having,  in  1825,  while  in  medical  charge  of  the  station 
of  Saharunpore,  and  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Botanic 
Garden  there,  been  requested  by  the  Medical  Board  of  Bengal  to 
investigate  the  medicinal  plants  and  drugs  of  India.  This  was  for 
the  purpofle  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  public  service  might  be  sup- 
plied with  medicine**  rown  in  India,  instead  of  their  being  nearly  all 
imported  from  foreig     countries.     In  endeavouring  to  effect  this  im- 
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portant  object,  my  attention  was  in  the  first  place  directed  to  making 
myself  acquainted  with  the  difierent  drugs  which  the  natives  of  India 
are  themselves  in  the  habit  of  employing  as  medicines.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  examine  the  things  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  names  by  which  they  were  commonly  known. 
I  soon  found  that  in  this  inquiry,  it  was  necessary  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  written  works  in  the  possession  of  the  natives 
of  India,  as  well  as  with  their  personal  and  traditional  information. 
I  therefore  caused  the  works  on  Materia  Medica  to  be  collated  by 
competent  Hakims  and  Moonshees,  among  whom  I  would  mention, 
as  my  principal  assistants,  Sheikh  Nam  Dar,  commonly  called  Nanoo, 
the  head  medical  assistant  in  the  Civil  Hospital  of  Saharunpore,  and 
Murdan  Aly,  the  chief  plant  collector,  and  keeper  of  the  Herbarium 
in  the  Saharunpore  Botanic  Garden.  By  them  the  arrangement  of 
these  works,  according  to  the  Arabic  alphabet,  was  persevered  in;  but 
the  substances  mentioned  in  each  were  arranged  under  the  three  heads 
of  the  Animal,  the  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdoms.  The  works 
which  were  collated^  extend  from  a.d.  1392  to  1769,  the  first  having 
been  written  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  classic  age  of  the  School  of 
Bagdad,  the  authors  of  which  the  Persian  writers  constantly  follow. 
Al  Buetar  or  Ibn  Buetar,  frequently  quoted  by  Bochart  in  his  Geo- 
graphia  Sacra,  is  the  last  of  the  distinguished  Arabs.  He  died  in 
1248;  the  first  translations  into  Arabic  from  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit 
having  been  made  about  a.d.  748,  or  just  five  hundred  years  before 
the  death  of  Ibn  Buetar,  during  the  Kaliphat  of  Al-Mansur.  During 
this  period  lived  Haly  Abbas,  Mesue,  Serapion,  Rhazes,  and  Avicenna. 
These  were  themselves  indebted  for  much  of  their  information 
respecting  drugs,  to  Dioscorides.     But  to  his  description  the  Persians 

1  Ikhtiarat  Baddee,  who  completed  his  work  in  770  of  the  Hejira,  or  a.i>. 
1392.     He  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  wrote  on  Medicine  in  the  Persian  language. 

Tohfet-al-Moominecn,  written  in  a.d.  1669,  by  Meer  Mohummud  Moomin; 
a  native  of  Tinkaboon,  in  Dailiin,  near  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Ulfaz  Udwiyeh,  compiled  by  the  physician  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan;  trans- 
lated into  English,  by  Mr.  Gladwin,  and  printed  in  1793.  This  is  useful,  as 
giving  ^e  synonymes  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindooee,  in  the  Persian  cha- 
racter. 

Mukhzun-al-Udwiyeh,  or  Storehouse  of  Medicines,  written  a.d.  1769,  and 
printed  at  Hoogly,  in  1824. 

The  Taleef  Shereef,  translated  from  the  Persian  by  Superintending  Surgeon 
Playfiur,  and  published  in  Calcutta  in  1833,  has  been  referred  to  in  a  few 
iBMances. 

Since  my  return  to  this  country  in  1832,  having  obtained  copies  of  the  Latin 
editions  of  Mesne,  Serapion,  Rhazes,  and  Avicenna,  I  have  in  many  instances 
collated  them  with  my  manuscript  catalogue. 
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lutTe  fortunately  appended  the  Asiatic  sjmonymes,  and  have  given 
aome  aceoont  of  Indian  prodacts  not  mentioned  in  the  works  of  the 
Arabs.  I  myself  made  a  catalogue  (still  in  manuscript)  of  the  whole, 
in  which,  after  the  most  usually  received,  that  is,  the  Arabic  names,  I 
inaerted  the  several  synonymes  in  Persian  and  Hindee,  as  well  as  in 
metamorphosed  Greek.  I  obtained  the  articles,  and  traced  them  to 
the  eonntries  whence  they  were  said  to  be  derived,  as  well  as  to  the 
animiilH  and  plants  which  were  said  to  produce  them ;  and  made  notes 
of  any  remarkable  characteristics,  and  the  medical  uses  to  which  they 
were  applied. 

Being  without  any  suitable  library  for  such  investigations,  and 
able  only  to  obtain  a  small  copy  of  Dioscorides,  (12mo,  Parisiis,  1549,) 
I  waa  in  most  eaaea  obliged  to  depend  upon  myself,  for  the  identi- 
fication of  the  several  substances.  The  results  of  many  of  these  inves- 
tigations are  briefly  recorded  in  the  observations  on  the  history  and 
uses  of  the  different  natural  families  of  plants  in  my  Illustrations  of 
the  Botany,  &c.,  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  I  also  made  use  of 
these  materials  in  my  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,  in 
tracing  different  Indian  products  from  the  works  of  the  Arabs  into 
tkoee  of  the  Greeks,  even  up  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  I  inferred 
thmt  tropical  products  could  only  travel  from  South  to  North ;  and 
that  the  Hindoos  must  have  ascertained  their  properties,  and  used 
them  as  medicines,  before  they  became  sufficiently  famous  to  be  ob- 
serred  and  recorded  by  the  Greeks.  Having  thus  traced  many  of 
these  Eastern  products  to  the  works  of  almost  contemporary  authors,  I 
was  led  to  conclude,  that  many  of  them  must  be  the  same  as  those 
■lentioned  in  the  Bible,  especially  as  there  is  often  considerable  resem- 
blmnoe  between  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  names ;  as,  for  instance : — 


Heb. 

Arab. 

Abattachim 

Buteekh 

Melons  and  Water-Melon 

Adashim 

Adas 

Lentils 

Batzal 

Butzl 

Onions 

Botnim 

Butura 

Pistacio  Nut 

Cammun 

Kumoon 

Cumin 

Carcom 

Kurkoom 

Saffron 

Some,  again,  would  appear  to  have  an  Indian  origin;  as,  for  in- 
stance, Ahalim,  translated  Aloes  wood,  which  is,  with  very  little  doubt, 
the  same  as  the  Malayan  Agile,  or  Eagle  wood,  famed  in  ancient  as 
in  modem  times.  So  Karpus,  occurring  in  Esther  i.  6.,  is  translated 
ffreen  in  the  English  Bible ;  but  being  placed  between  the  words  which 
signify  the  colours  white  and  blue,  it  would  naturally  appear  to  be  the 

12 
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thing  coloured,  which  was,  no  doubt,  cotton,  Karpas,  from  the  Sanskrit 
Karpasa,  now  in  Hindee  Karpas  and  Kapas.  And,  it  is  further 
said,  in  the  description  of  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  King's  palace 
at  Susa,  that  these  white  and  blue  hangings  were  fastened  with  cords 
of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble.  Of  this 
we  have  a  vivid  representation  in  what  may  every  day  be  seen  in 
India,  especially  in  the  Hall  of  Audience  at  Delhi,  where  huge  padded 
curtains,  called  Purdahs,  (and  usually  in  stripes  of  white  and  red, 
or  blue  and  white,)  may  be  seen  suspended  from  the  tops  of  slender 
pillars.  For  this  purpose,  indeed,  the  rows  of  pillars  in  front  of  the 
principal  ruins  of  Pcrsepolis  appear  to  have  been  intended. 

While  residing  in,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  manners  of 
the  East,  I  have  often,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  been  struck  with  the 
brevity  and  force  with  which  the  sacred  penmen,  in  describing  what 
was  then  before  them,  give  a  graphic  i)icture  of  the  living  mannel^ 
of  the  day.  In  the  absence  of  medals,  monuments,  and  inscriptions, 
and  where  the  mouldered  ruins  of  mighty  cities  allow  us  with  diflSculty 
to  trace  out  even  their  sites,  we  are  presented  with  the  astonishing 
spectacle,  that  manners,  which  in  Europe  are  fleeting  and  changeable 
as  the  wind,  in  the  East,  give  living  representations  of  those  which 
characterised  the  residents  of  the  very  same  regions,  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago.  So  conspicuously  is  this  the  case,  that  works 
have  been  written  describing  the  manners,  customs,  and  other  cha- 
racteristics of  the  East,  for  the  express  purpose  of  elucidating  obscure 
passages  in  the  Scriptures,  as  Roberts'  Oriental  Illustrations  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  Some  again,  as  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  Illustr*- 
tions  of  the  Bible  from  the  Monuments  of  Egypt,  and  Athenaeum, 
Nos.  507,  508,  and  509,  have  had  recourse  to  the  works  of  Rosselini, 
ChampoUion,  Wilkinson,  and  others,  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  as 
revealing  most  minute  particulars  of  the  public  and  private  life  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  thus  aiSbrding  "important  because  undesigned 
confirmations  of  the  historical  veracity  of  the  Old  Testament." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  how  the  geography  of  Palestine, 
and  the  other  countries  which  were  the  scenes  of  the  transactions 
described  in  Scripture,  has  in  like  manner,  and  from  the  earliest  times, 
been  minutely  examined  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Scriptures. 
And  yet  even  in  this  department,  from  the  more  careful  researches, 
assisted  by  the  knowledge  of  Arabic,  of  Mr.  Eli  Smith,  unexpected 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith,  in  their 
most  interesting  and  instructive  travels.  On  this  subject,  these  travel- 
lers observe,  "There  is  in  Palestine  another  kind  of  tradition,  with 
which  the  monasteries  have  had  nothing  to  do,  and  of  which  they  have 
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apparently  in  every  age,  known  little  or  nothing :  I  mean^  the  preserr 
ration  of  the  ancient  names  of  places  among  the  common  people.  The 
Hebrew  names  of  places  continued  current  in  their  Aramaean  form 
long  after  the  times  of  the  New  Testament;  and  maintained  than- 
aelve^  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people  in  spite  of  the  eiOTorts  made 
bj  Greeks  and  Romans  to  supplant  them  by  others  derived  from  their 
own  tongues.  After  the  Muhammedan  Conquest,  when  the  Aramaean 
langnage  gradually  gave  place  to  the  kindred  Arabic,  the  proper 
njunes  of  places,  which  the  Greeks  could  never  bend  to  their  ortho- 
gnqihj,  found  here  a  ready  entrance,  and  have  thus  lived  on,  upon  the 
lipt$  of  the  Arabs,  whether  Christian  or  Muslim,  townsmen  or  Bedouins, 
even  unto  our  own  day,  almost  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  have 
also  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures."  Travels,  i., 
p.  375. 

I  myself  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  if  similar  pains  were 
bestowed  on  the  material  substances  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  equal 
trouble  taken  to  ascertain  the  natural  history  of  the  countries  where 
the  several  events  are  described  as  having  taken  place,  or  with  which 
there  was  commercial  communication,  much  light  would  be  thrown 
■pon  the  sacred  writings.  For  the  products  of  nature,  whether  mine- 
rale,  plants,  or  animals,  are  similar  in  nature  and  properties  to  what 
they  were  when  man  first  made  use  of,  or  became  acquainted  with 
them.  As  those  only  which  were  most  remarkable  in  appearances 
or  properties  would  usually  be  cited,  so  many  of  those  named  in  the 
Bible  might  be  successfully  a^iiccrtained,  and  afford  most  convincing 
proofi}  of  books  having  been  written  at  the  times,  and  in  the  places  to 
which  they  are  usually  ascribed.  In  this  inquiry,  as  in  that  of  the 
names  of  places,  wo  have  not  only  the  traditional  names  of  animals, 
plants,  and  minerals  to  assist  us,  but  also  those  which  arc  registered  in 
the  Arabic  works  on  Materia  Medica;  as  in  these  most  of  the  useful 
i^ubstances  of  antiquity  are  described.  Thus  the  cedar  continues  to  be 
called  £rez;  leniihy  A dus ;  the  broom,  translated  juniper,  is  still  known 
by  the  name  Retham :  and  many  others  might  be  adduced. 

Considerable  success  has  no  doubt  attended  several  of  the  attempts 
of  naturalists  to  identify  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible.  Confining 
oor  attention  on  the  present  occasion  to  plants  only,  we  have  Olaus 
Celsius,  a  friend  of  Linnaeus,  who  did  for  the  plants  of  the  Bible  what 
Boehart  had  done  for  the  animals,  and  quite  as  well.  He  gave  the 
laboor  of  fifty  years  to  the  elucidation  of  the  plants  of  the  Bible ;  and 
seems  to  have  exhausted  the  learning  of  the  subject,  as  far  as  illustra- 
tkms  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  well  as  from  the  works  of  the 
Jewd,  and  of  many  Arabic  authors  are  concerned.     He  also  travelled 
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in  the  East,  and  being  acquainted  with  botany,  first  gave  precision  to 
our  knowledge.  Hence  many  of  his  determinations  of  the  plants  of 
the  Bible  remain  undisputed.  Other  plants  have  been  determined  by 
the  few  naturalists  who  have  visited  the  Holy  Land  for  the  purpose  of 
identif3ring  those  of  the  Bible.  Belon,  who  travelled  in  the  East  for 
three  years  (1546 — 1549).  has  given  considerable  attention  to  tke 
plants  and  animals  of  the  Bible,  in  his  "  Observations  sur  Plusiems 
Singularit^s  et  Choses  M^morables  trouv^  en  Gr^,  Asie,  Jad£e^ 
Egypte,  Arabic,  et  autres  Pays  Etrangers:  Paris,  1588/  Rauwol^ 
in  the  same  century  (1576 — 1579),  travelled  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia ;  and  made  it  his  especial  business  to  make  himself  ao» 
quainted  with  the  plants  of  those  regions.  His  travels  were  translated 
into  English  under  the  auspices  of  Ray,  and  thus  frequently  escape  notice^ 
as  the  two  volumes  are  usually  called  Ray's  Travels.  These  have  the 
advantage  of  valuable  catalogues  prepared  by  Ray,  of  the  plants  found 
in  the  East  by  Belon,  Rauwolf,  and  others.  Rauwolf's  own  plants 
were  published  in  the  Flora  Orien talis  of  Gronovius ;  Leyden,  1755. 
Hasselquist,  an  enthusiastic  pupil  of  Linmeus,  travelled  in  the  Holy 
Land  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  the  plants  of  the  Bible. 
He  died  at  Smyrna  in  1752.  His  papers  were  published  by  LinnfBOS 
himself,  and  a  translation  into  English  in  1766,  and  the  Flora  Pales- 
tina  in  Linnroi  Opuscula.  Besides  these,  Labillardiere,  Bov6,  Aucher- 
Eloy,  and  other  travellers,  have  made  us  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
plants  of  Palestine.  But  we  are  still  without  a  complete  Flora  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Russel  has  given  a  list  of  the  plants  of  Aleppo; 
and  Forskal,  Del  isle,  and  others,  of  many  of  those  of  Egypt  and 
Arabia. 

Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  these  several  naturalists,  many 
of  the  plants  of  the  Bible  still  remain  undetermined,  and  by  some  com- 
mentators, nothing  is  considered  so  uncertain,  as  the  dcterminationa 
which  have  already  been  arrived  at.  Though  each  of  the  above  au- 
thors has  a^ertained  some  plants,  or  confirmed  the  determinations  of 
others,  the  success  has  yet  not  been  so  complete,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  exertions  which  have  been  made.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  modem  botanist  having  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Flora  of  Palestine,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  natural  history 
of  the  Bible. 

The  difiiculties  of  identifying  objects  known  to  the  andents  are  no 
doubt  considerable,  as  a  knowledge  is  required,  not  only  of  Natural 
History,  but  also  of  some  of  the  vernacular  languages,  to  hold 
converse  in,  with  the  natives,  and  consult  the  works  in  which  the 
useful    plants    or    products    may   be    described.      We    arc  besides 
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the  present  product,  the  ancient  article  of  commerce. 

It  wa»  in  identifying  some  of  these  articles  of  ancient  commerce, 
add  to  be  the  products  of  India,  that  my  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  subject.  In  following  Indian  product*  with  Indian  names,  frimi 
India  to  Greece,  as  mentioned  and  described  in  the  works  of  tht!i 
Greeks,  I  inferred,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  their  proi^ertics?  mu»t 
bare  been  investigated,  and  the  sabstances  made  use  of  by  the  natives 
of  India,  before  they  could  become  known  to  distant  nations,  and 
become  articles  of  foreign  commerce.  Hence  I  conceiveil  myself  onti« 
tied  to  infer  the  antiquity  to  a  certain  degree,  of  medicine  anK>ng  tho 
Hindoos  (v.  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine).  In  tho 
course  of  these  inquiries  1  perceived  that  the  same  course  of  invi^^ 
tigation  coidd  be  usefully  pursued,  for  ascertaining  some  of  tho  sul>- 
(Stances  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  in  fact,  many  of  them  ap^iearetl  to  \h^ 
the  very  same  substances  as  those  mentioned  by  tho  Greoki». 
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The  works  of  nature  through  all  ages  retain  uniformity  of  stmctnire 
and  of  properties.  Those  most  conspicuous  for  such  as  were  useful  or 
agreeable,  would  be  the  first  to  be  employed  in  early  times.  By  these 
properties,  and  by  the  names  in  the  vernacular  languages,  which 
also  retain  a  surprising  degree  of  uniformity  to  their  ancient  forms, 
we  are  led  to  considerable  certainty  in  our  results.  We  must,  how- 
ever, examine  the  history  of  the  several  substances  in  the  only  works 
which  contain  any  detailed  or  special  notice  respecting  them,  that  is, 
in  those  of  Materia  Medica,  or  the  Accounts  of  Drugs.  Among  these 
in  ancient  times,  as  in  the  present  day  among  Oriental  nations,  we 
shall  find,  that  almost  everjrthing  is  mentioned  which  has  any  pro- 
perty either  useful  or  agreeable.  With  this  study  we  must  conjoin  & 
knowledge  of  the  Natural  History,  or  the  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and 
Zoology  of  the  countries  whence  the  substances  were  obtained.  We 
shall  thus  attain  a  degree  of  certainty  in  our  results,  which  to  many 
will  appear  surprising,  and  which  will  give  a  degree  of  precision  and 
correctness  in  our  inferences  and  conclusions,  respecting  the  commerce 
and  intercourse  among  ancient  nations,  of  which  the  subject,  from  its 
remoteness  and  dearth  of  facts,  did  not  seem  to  be  susceptible. 

In  prosecuting  such  researches,  it  is,  I  conceive,  in  the  first  place, 
necessary  to  determine  the  principles  upon  which  they  should  be 
conducted,  and  also,  what  kind  of  evidence  we  should  consider  satis- 
factory, as  determining  that  any  particular  points  had  been  made  out. 
Some  of  these  points  may  appear  too  obvious  to  require  being  insisted 
on;  nevertheless  they  have  been  entirely  neglected  in  some  investi- 
gations on  these  and  similar  subjects. 

Confining  ourselves  at  present  to  Biblical  plants  only,  it  is  essential 
that  any  plant  adduced,  should  correspond  in  properties,  with  that,  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  1st.  It  ought  to  be  found  in  the  countries  where 
it  is  described,  or  to  which  allusion  is  made.  2ndly.  It  should  possess 
the  properties,  or  yield  the  products  ascribed  to  it  by  the  sacred 
penmen,  or  we  ought  to  be  able  to  show  that  such  opinions  were,  or  are 
still  entertained  respecting  its  properties  and  products.  3rdly.  As  the 
above  would  only  amount  to  probability,  in  consequence  of  the  numbers 
of  plants  growing  in  the  same  situation,  and  often  useful  for  the  same 
purposes,  the  plant  ought  to  have  a  name  in  some  of  the  cognate  lan- 
guages, either  ancient  or  modem,  or  better  if  in  both,  which  has  some 
similarity  to  the  Hebrew  name.  In  the  same  way  with  an  article  of 
commerce;,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  prove  that  it  is,  or  was,  obtained 
from  the  direction,  or  the  countries  named  or  pointed  out,  and  that  it 
has  the  properties  which  are  ascribed  to  the  ancient  drug.  We  ought 
also,  if  possible,  to  show  that  it  has  a  name  in  some  of  the  langaiges. 
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of  ancient  or  modern  commerce,  which  is  similar  to  that  employed  in 
the  Hebrew  or  Greek  languages,  or  one  of  which  that  employed  in 
tbe^  languages,  seems  to  be  only  a  translation. 

Taking  these  principles  as  my  guide,  I  shall  endeavour  to  keep 
them  closely  in  view  in  determining  the  plant  which  is  translated 
MrsTARD  Tree;  and  subsequently,  I  shall  treat  of  Hyssop  in  a 
Miiiilar  manner. 

The  Mustard  Tree  of  the  New  Testament  has  frequently  engaged 
the  attention  of  commentators.  It  still  continues  undetermined^ 
because  the  common  mustard  plant  is  considered  not  to  possess  all  the 
re<|uiMite!};  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  plant  in  which  are  combined  all 
the  |»eculiarities  of  that  alluded  to  in  Scripture ;  that  is,  one  producing 
a  small  seed ;  being  sown  in  a  garden ;  growing  into  a  herb,  and  then 
into  a  large  tree,  which  afiorded  shade  and  shelter  among  its  boughs 
to  the  fowls  of  the  air.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  we  can  find  any 
>uch  plant,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  passages  in  which  the 
niu>tanl  tree  is  mentioned,  that  wo  may  know  the  characteristics  by 
which  it  was,  and  should  in  the  present  day,  be  found  to  be  distin- 

The  mustanl  tree  is  first  mentioned  in  one  of  the  parables  spoken 
>»y  c»ur  Saviour  at  the  sea-side;  Matthew  xiii.  31,  "The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took,  and  sowed 
in  liii*  field:"  (32,)  ** Which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds;  but  when 
it  is  ^Town  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that 
ih«'  hlnli*  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof."  The 
-aiiie  parable  is  mentioned  in  Mark  iv.  31 ;  and  the  tree  is  recorded  as 
-ihi Mating  out  great  branches,  "so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  lodge 
under  the  shadow  of  it."  And  in  Luke  xiii.  19,  The  kingdom  of  God 
'M(?  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took,  and  cast  into  his 
k'unlen ;  and  it  grew,  and  waxed  a  great  tree ;  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air  Icnlged"  (KaTta-KrjvaxriVj  built  nosts,  Matthew  and  Mark,  Koraaiajuovv^ 
make  their  alxKle)  "in  the  branches  of  it."  The  mustard  tree  is 
al.H>  mentioned  by  our  Saviour  in  Matthew  xvii.  20,  "If  ye  have 
faith  as  a  grain  of  nmstard  seed,"  ats  kokkov  aivarrttos -^  an  expression 
u.<^^l  metaphorically  among  the  Jews,  and  meaning  the  smallest  part : 
:inil  nearly  in  the  same  words  in  Luke  xvii.  6.  In  the  original,  the 
imiin  of  mustard  seed  is  called  "jcoKicy  o-ti/oTrcwr,"  and  described  as  the 
smallest  of  secils,  "fitx/jorcpov  /*«/  cort  7ravro>y  t«j»  cnrcpfuirttv/'  which 
iirnvrti  into  a  dtvdpov,  or  tree ;  St.  Luke  says  that  it  becomes  a  great 
tree,  ^v^pov  luya. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  elucidating  these 
fOAbages,  in  consequence  of  the  term  Xaxoyoy,  usually  denoting  garden 
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herbs  in  oppoeition  to  wild  plants,  being  employed  to  designate  the 
plant  which  was  produced  from  the  kokkov  (rwan€m,  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed.  Though  distinguished  as  the  smallest  of  seeds  sown 
in  a  KrjnoSi  garden  or  plantation,  this  grew  also  not  only  into  a  dcydpor, 
tree,  but  into  a  ^€vdpov  luya,  great  tree. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  figurative  and  the  Oriental  form 
of  expression,  it  does  seem  evident  that  the  plant  here  indicated  waa 
arboreous  in  habit;  though  it  certainly  may  appear  contrary  to 
nature  that  a  herb  of  the  garden  should  ever  grow  into  a  tree,  in  the 
great  branches  of  which  birds  would  build  their  nests.  Indeed,  if  we 
were  to  take  this  term  literally,  most  herbaceous  plants  would  be 
excluded,  as  few  are  fit  for  such  a  purpose,  at  the  season  when  birds 
build  their  nests.  On  this  it  might  be  observed,  that  both  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  the  crops  being  sown  in  autumn  and  reaped  in  spring,  the 
plants  might  be  sufficiently  grown  for  the  purpose.  But  here  again 
we  may  reply,  that  their  instinct  would  lead  them  to  select  a  more 
secure  locality,  than  a  crop  which  was  constantly  disturbed  by  the 
cultivator  and  watchmen,  and  liable  to  be  cut  down.  It  is  however 
quite  possible  to  have  a  tree,  cultivated  almost  like  a  herb,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Mulberry  cultivation  of  Bengal,  where  the  object  is  to  have 
soft  and  herbaceous  leaves,  as  food  for  the  delicate  silk- worm. 

Commentators  have  usually  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  common 
mustard  plant,  or  some  nearly  allied  species,  is  the  plant;  and  have 
attempted  various  modes  of  explaining  what  appears  to  them  the 
several  discrepancies  in  the  parable  of  the  Mustard  Tree.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  says,  "If  we  recollect  that  the  mustard  seed,  though  it  be  not 
simply  and  in  itself  the  smallest  of  seeds,  yet  may  very  well  be 
believed  to  be  the  smallest  of  such  as  are  apt  to  grow  into  a  ligneoos 
substance,  and  become  a  kind  of  tree."  This  is  probably  the  proper 
view  to  take  of  the  subject,  especially  as  we  are  iuformed  by  Buxtorf, 
as  quoted  by  Rosenmiiller  (Botany  of  the  Bible,  p.  104),  that  the  later 
Hebrews  used  proverbially  to  compare  to  a  mustard  seed,  any  thing 
very  small  and  insignificant;  and  he  refers  for  the  proverbial  use  of 
the  expression  Garghir  liachardul,  to  Buxtorf's  Lex.  Chald.  Talmud, 
p.  822.  On  this,  Rosenmiiller  remarks  that,  "  In  a  proverbial  simile, 
no  literal  accuracy  or  strictness  is  to  bo  expected,  and  we  ought 
therefore  not  to  be  surprised  that  the  mustard  seed  is  spoken  of  as 
being  '  smaller  than  all  other  seeds,'  although  it  is  well  known  that 
smaller  seeds  are  to  be  found." 

Most  have  adopted  the  idea,  that  the  parable  of  the  common 
Mustard  Seed  producing  a  large  tree  may  be  best  explained  by 
supposing  that  this  is  caused  by  luxuriant  growth  in  a  richer  soil  and 
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warmer  climate.  Dr.  Clarke,  for  instance,  observes,  ''Some  soils  being 
more  laxnriant  than  others,  and  the  climate  much  warmer,  raise  the 
same  plant  to  a  size  and  perfection  far  beyond  what  a  poorer  soil,  or  a 
colder  climate,  can  possibly  do."  On  this  I  may  observe,  that  it  does 
Bot  by  any  means  follow  that  plants  which  are  at  home  and  flourish 
in  the  soil  and  climate  of  Europe,  will,  when  cultivated  in  a  warmer 
and  at  the  same  time  drier  climate  grow  more  luxuriantly.  The 
majority  of  them  will,  on  the  contrary,  wither  away  or  be  dwarfed. 

In  conformity  to  the  foregoing  view,  Scheuchzer  has  described  and 
fi^ared  (Physica  Sacra,  Tom.  viii.,  p.  59,  Tab.  dclxxxiii)  a  mustard 
plant  which  grows  several  feet  high,  with  tapering  stalk;  and  which 
spreads  into  many  branches.  The  Sinapis  erucoides  of  LinnsBus,  is 
also  adduced  as  a  species  attaining  considerable  size,  and  having  a 
wood-like  structure.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  in  their  journey 
from  Bysan  to  Adjeloun,  met  with  the  mustard  plant  growing  wild,  as 
bigli  as  their  horses'  heads. 

Mr.  Frost,  a  few  years  since,  published  a  small  pamphlet  which 
obtained  considerable  attention  among  literary  men,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  prove  that  Phytolacca  dodecandra  was  the  ^tvbpov  fieya  of 
the  Scripture,  and  its  seed  the  kokkop  aiva7rta>s.  He  asserts  that  the 
above  plant  grows  abundantly  in  Palestine;  that  it  has  the  smallest 
seed  of  any  tree ;  and  attains  as  great,  or  even  greater  altitude  than 
any  other  in  that  country,  of  which  it  is  a  native.  As  the  only 
attempt  at  anything  like  a  proof  is,  that  the  North  Americans  call 
F.  decandra,  poke  weed,  or  wild  mustard,  this  opinion  has  never 
received  the  support  of  scientific  men,  because  it  is  not  known 
that  the  plant  adduced  has  ever  been  found  in  Palestine,  or  even  in 
Asia. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture,  and  what  we 
must  look  for,  in  any  plant  supposed  to  be  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  must  be  what  is  strictly 
called  a  tree,  perennial  in  nature,  and  woody  in  texture ;  and  growing 
to  some  considerable  size.  It  ought,  moreover,  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  to  have  a  small  seed,  for  it  does  not  appear  necessary  that  its 
seed  should  be  the  smallest  of  all  seeds.  Nor  indeed  is  it  probable 
that  the  smallest  seed  of  any  tree,  or  indeed  of  any  garden  herb,  is 
the  smallest  of  all  seeds.  2ndly.  The  Sinapis  or  Mustard  Plant  of 
Scripture,  if  not  what  is  now  commonly  understood  as  the  mustard 
plant,  or  some  analogous  species  of  Sinapis,  ought  to  be  a  tree  having 
(similar  properties.  For  we  shall  find  that  the  ancients  often 
grouped  together  pLants  and  drugs,  not  so  nmch  from  resemblance  in 
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extffrnal  ap[>earanf:f;  ad  fr(»iii  the  pos.se»:jion  of  similar  properties. 
ThuH  tlift  hla<!k  and  white  HellelK>re,  the  black  and  white  Bryony,  the 
greater  and  leH.ser  Centaury,  were  produced  by  plants  having  no  ex- 
ternal reHcmblancc  to  each  other;  but  the  drugs  which  they  yield 
have  nimilar  medical  properties.  3rdly.  The  plant  ought  to  have  a 
name  in  the  language  of  the  country  similar  to  that,  by  which  the 
common  mustard  plant  is  itself  distinguished. 

None  of  the  plants  hitherto  adduced  appear  to  me  satisfactorily 
U>  nuH*l  the  diflicultics  of  the  subject.  Much  more  to  the  purpose, 
thrn];(h  little  taken  notice  of,  are  the  quotations  from  Talmudical  wri- 
tings, which  are,  however,  disparaged  by  Rosenmiiller  and  others, 
iMMrauHi!  they  «(H'm  to  HUj»po.^e  that  the  passages  alluded  to,  apply  only 
to  the  comm(»n  mustard  ])lant.  Thus  the  Babylon  Talmud  says,  there 
was  loft  to  a  man  in  Schechem,  by  his  father,  a  mustard  tree  having 
three  boughs  of  cluirdal,  and  one  of  the  number  being  taken  was  found 
to  afford  nine  cabs  of  mustard;  and  its  wood  was  sufficient  to  cover 
the  shod  of  a  potter.  So  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  R.  Simeon  Ben 
Chalogta  says,  *'  A  chardal  tree  was  in  my  field,  which  I  was  wont  to 
climb,  as  men  climb  into  a  llg  tree."  Instead  of  animadverting  on 
these  passjiges,  as  if  they  w(»re  (jxaggerated  statements  respecting  the 
common  mustard  plant,  it  would  have  been  more  philosophical  to  liave 
inquired  whether  then;  was  any  tree  of  Palestine  to  which  the  above 
d(*s(Ti|>tion  and  name  could  apply :  and  also,  what  was  likely  to  have 
Ikhmi  the  name  by  which  t)ur  Saviour  spoko  of  the  mustard  tree,  when 
iwldressing  in  parables  i\\v  people  of  Syria  in  the  language  of  their 
country. 

The  language  in  which  our  Saviour  addressed  his  parables  was  no 
tloubt  the  Hebrew  or  one  of  the  cognate  dialects,  as  the  Syriac 
or  Western  Araniaic,  which  fonnetl  the  common  language  of  Pales- 
tine at  that  time;  an<l  both  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  Arabic,  that 
many  wonls  are  itlentical  in  all  three.  Thus  the  almve  chardal,  in 
the  Hebrew  signifying  mustanl,  is  no  doubt  the  sjime  word  vua  the 
Anibic  JjwiL  ktmrduK  signifying  mustanl,  and  mustanl  setnl,  through- 
out the  East.  But  the  New  Testament  having  bivn  written  in  Greek, 
wo  have  only  the  Gnvk  xi//<iy>/*,  when^  the  Arabic  chardtd  may  have 
lHH?n  siK>ken.  Though  this  word  chardal  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, a  word  very  similar  to  it  ( ^^n  charuh)  iHVurs  in  no  less  than 
throe  passages,  in  all  of  which  it  is  translati^l  tictthut  in  the  authorised 
version.  Thus  in  Pn»verbs  xxiv.  ;jO.  'M,  **I  wont  bv  the  field  of  the 
slothful.  &c.,  and.  lu,  it  wa>  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles 
{chat-^flhn)  had  covered  the  face  thero<»f.*'  Ag;n«.  in  Job  xxx.  7,  it 
IS  said.  "Among  the  b^^he^  ihey  braye<l :  under  x)\<>  u^lW  [cAandlim) 
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they  were  gathered  together."  And,  thirdly,  in  Zephaniah,  ii.  9. 
As  tranaUtors  and  commentators  have  no  means  of  determining  what 
plant  is  intended,  different  ones,  chiefly  of  a  thorny  nature,  have  heen 
fixed  upon  by  different  authors.  Nettles  have  however  had  the 
greatest  number  of  suffrages:  but  wo  have  no  proof  that  charul 
meanjs  a  nettle,  neither  does  it  appear  needful  that  it  should ;  or  that  a 
thorny  or  prickly  plant  is  necessary  to  complete  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
<«ge.  For  in  the  first  passage,  it  only  appears  that  fields  which  are 
uncultivated  or  neglected  become  covered  with  weeds;  and  in  the 
pa.si?age  of  Job,  such  as,  idlers  may  take  shelter  in,  or  take  refuge 
among.  The  Arabic  khardal,  being  evidently  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
chardal^  and  this  being  very  similar  to  charul,  I  feel  disposed  to  think 
that  it  may  have  the  same  meaning,  or  be  applicable  to  one  of  the 
kimLs  of  khardal  or  mustard;  and  we  know  that  nothing  so  readily 
-prings  up  in  neglected  corn-fields  as  the  charlock,  cfujullock,  or  kedlock, 
^>  it  is  called  in  different  parts  of  this  country,  and  which  is  the 
finapu  artennt  of  botanists.  (Art.  Charul,  Cyclop.  Bibl.  Literature.) 

Before  proceeding  to  shew  to  what  plant  the  term  khardal  appears 
to  be  applied  in  the  present  day,  I  may  first  mention  how  my  own 
attention  was  directed  to  the  subject.  This  was  in  consequence  of 
l>eing  asked,  some  time  last  year,  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  then  Principal  of  King's  College,  London,  whether  I  was 
ar(|uainted  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scrij)- 
ture.  I  replied  that  I  was  not,  as  I  had  paid  attention  chiefly  to  those 
!>ubfftances  which  had  formed  objects  of  aiicieut  commerce,  rather  than 
to  the  natural  products  of  Palestine;  but  that  I  had  no  doubt  that 
H>me  plant  indigenous  in  that  country  would  be  found  possessed  of 
the  requisite  qualities.  His  Lordship  then  infonned  me  that  Mr. 
Ameuny,  a  native  of  Syria,  and  student  of  the  College,  then  attending 
the  theological  class,  ha<l  said,  that  he  was  jierfectly  well  acquainted 
with  it.  Dr.  Lonsilale  added,  and  that  his  description  of  the  tree 
.•*eme<l  to  correspond  with  everything  that  was  required.  On  seeing 
Mr.  Ameuny,  and  asking  him  whether  he  knew  any  tree  which 
answere^l  to  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture,  he  replied,  that  he  waa 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  one  ;  had  often  seen  it,  as  it  waa 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem;  and  that  it  was  large 
entmgh  for  a  man  to  stand  under  on  horseback.  I  asked  him  what  it 
wai?  called ;  he  replied,  that  it  was  ever3rwhore  known  by  the  name  of 
khnrdfil.  I  observed,  that  that  is  the  common  Arabic  name  for  mus- 
tanl.  He  said,  "So  it  is ;  and  it  is  also  applied  to  the  seeds  of  this  tree, 
which  are  universally  employed  throughout  Syria  as  a  substitute  for 
mustard,   of  which   they   have    exactly   the    taste    and   properties." 
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Mr.  Ameuny  was  unable  to  give  me  any  further  information  respect- 
ing it. 

Previously  to  this,  but  without  paying  any  particular  attention  to 
the  subject,  I  had  conceived  that  Vitex  Agnus  Castus  might  be  the 
Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture,  as  it  grows  to  the  size  of  a  good-sized 
shrub,  with  woody  stem,  and  its  seeds  have  sometimes  been  called 
piper  agreste,  I  also  thought  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  larger  Cap- 
paridese,  which  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  have  berried  fruit  contain- 
ing numerous  small  seeds,  and  one  of  which  is  described  by  Belon  as 
''  Capparis  Arabica  fructu  ovi  magnitudine,  semine  piperis  instar  acre." 
The  flower-buds  and  seeds  of  the  caper  of  Mount  Sinai,  eapparu 
tinaica,  are  pickled ;  and  the  latter  are  called  filJU-i-^hul,  mountain 
pepper.  But  as  there  did  not  appear  any  proof  in  favour  of  any  of 
these,  the  investigation  was  not  pursued. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  name  khardal  was  in  the  present  day 
applied  to  a  tree  in  Palestine,  the  next  point  was  to  ascertain  its  name 
and  nature,  so  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  it  was  in  all  points 
answerable  to  what  was  required.  In  referring  to  the  ordinary  Arabic 
dictionaries,  and  lists  of  drugs  in  the  Latin  editions  of  Avioenna^ 
Serapion,  and  Rhazes,  chardal  and  cardd  are  given  as  synonymes  of 
sinapis  only.  In  the  Ulfaz  Udwiyeh,  translated  by  Mr.  Gladwin, 
three  kinds  of  ^^ysL  are  mentioned :  \sty  No.  844,  khirdul^  Hinder 
reiy,  mustard.  2nd,  No.  784,  where  khirdul  biree  and  jungUe-riey 
translated  wild  mustard,  are  given  as  s3nionymes  of  hircuha  roamee^ 
and  the  Srd  kind.  No.  853,  is  khirdul  farsee.  In  my  own  cataiogae 
of  Asiatic  Materia  Medica,  ^  J^^  khardal,  is  given  as  the  83monym 
of  ra^,  that  is,  mustard.  Sinapis  juncea,  &c.  (Decand.  Prod.  ii.  612.) 
is  the  khurdal  of  Forskal,  according  to  Delisle;  and  this  is  clearly 
allied  to  sinapis  integrifolia,  &c.  (Decand.  ii.  612.)  2.  ^^  i^*^ 
khardal  burree,  or  jungl^e  raee,  wild  mustard,  is  the  second,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  say  what  plant  is  intended.  3.  Khardal  roomee,  Peraiso, 
hirasha  roomee,  translated  in  Hindeo  junglee  raee,  or  wild  mustard,  of 
which  the  seeds,  like  those  of  the  former  kinds,  are  described  as  being 
stimulant.  But  neither  in  this  list  nor  in  the  previous  quoted  Ul£u 
Udwiyeh,  was  I  able  to  obtain  any  information  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  plant.  But  the  term  roomee  is  by  Asiatics  usually  used  in 
reference  to  Constantinople,  or  to  the  Turkish  empire;  and  I  may 
observe  that,  the  kind  called  hirasha  farsee,  or  Persian  mustard,  in  the 
Ulfaz  Udwiyeh,  is  called  khardal  roomee,  or  Turkish  mustard,  in  my 
notes. 

Finding  by  this  investigation  that  several  kinds  of  Irhi^Hftl,  or 
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to  Aaatics,  and  that  this  name  was  applied  to  a 

of  STTia.  it  was  extremelj  desirable  to  obtain,  if  possible^  its 

IB   scientific  works,  so  that  we  might   ascertain  whether  it 

mil  tke  characteristics  of  the  mustard  tree.    For  this  puriH>se, 

aiBOBg'  other  places,  I  referred  to  the  index  of  my  Illustrations  of 

HimmlaTan   Boianj,   where  several   Arabic    names    are   mentioned, 

together  with  the  names  of  the  plants  to  which  they  are  applicable. 

Ib  this  I  did  cot  find  kkardal,  but  a  word  so  similar  to  it,  that  I  was 

indnced  to  refer  to  it,  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  and  was  surpriseil  to 

fiftd  that  it  referred  to  a  tree  which,  not  only  in  name  but  in  pro- 

pcAtkaBy  corresponded  very  closely  with  what  is  required  for  the  mustard 

tree.      For  instance,  under  the  natural  family  of  Chenopodeie  it  is 

Mentioned  that,  "  Salvadora,  which  is  placed  in  this  order  by  Jussiou, 

hot  by   Bartling  in  Myrsineae,  is  a  genus  common  to  India,  Persia, 

and  Arabia;  and  the  same  species,  S.  pertUa,  occurs  in  the  Cirears, 

north  of  India,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.    Along  with  this  another  8]H>cies 

is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  from  Delhi  to  SaharuDi)ore. 

This  is  iSl  indiea,  nob.jdl  of  the  Hindus,  irak  hind^  of  Persian  authors, 

who  also  give  this  tree  the  name  of  Miswaky   or  tooth-brush  tree'. 

5.  pernea  is  called  Khurjdl  in  North  India,  arak  and  irak  in  works  on 

Materia  Medica.     The  bark  of  the  root  is  acrid,  and  raises  blisters. 

(Roxb.)   A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  stem  is  considered  tonic,  and  the 

red  berries  are  said  to  be  edible.**     Royle,  Illust.  Bot.  Him.  Mountains, 

p.  319. 

On  referring  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  mentioned  aiiove,  the 
Flora  Indiea,  vol.  i.,  p.  389,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  figure  is  given  of 
the  tree  in  his  Coromandel  Plants,  vol.  i.,  pi.  26,  of  which  the 
Telungu  name  is  Pedda-warago-wenki,  He  describes  it  as  a  niiddlc- 
■ixed  tree,  a  native  of  most  part  of  the  Cirears,  though  by  no  means 
common ;  it  seems  to  grow  equally  well  in  every  soil ;  produces  flowers 
and  ripe  fruit  all  the  year  round.  This  fruit  consist  of  "  berries  very 
minute,  much  smaller  than  a  grain  of  black  pepper;  smooth,  red 
juicy,  seed  one." 

Of  the  properties  of  the  plant  Dr.  Roxburgh  continues  to  say: 
^'The  berries  have  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  and  taste  much  like 
garden  cresses.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  remarkably  acrid,  bruised  and 
applied  to  the  skin,  soon  raises  blisters,  for  which  purpose  the  natives 
often  use  it  ,*  as  a  stimulant,  it  promises  to  bo  a  medicino  possessed  of 
very  considerable  powers.'*     Roxb.,  1.  c,  p.  390. 

*  Can  this  be  the  plant  to  which  Burckhardt  alludes  as  the  tree  of  which  the 
AfTghaoB  make  tooth-brushes  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  ? 
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This  plant  was  described  in  1780  by  Retz,  in  Obs.  Bot.  iv.,  p.  24> 
under  the  name  of  Enibelia  grosndarxa,  who  stated  that  he  obtained 
it  from  Konig,  from  Tranquebar.  His  description  agrees  in  all 
respects  with  that  of  Roxburgh.  Colonel  Sykes  found  it  in  the  Dekhan  ; 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  his  Manuscript  Catalogue,  p.  250,  as  known  to 
the  natives  by  the  name  of  meru.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  plants 
growing  in  Bombay  and  its  vicinity,  Scdvadora  persica  is  mentioned  as 
growing  near  the  sea  in  both  Concans. 

The  late  Sir  A.  Bumes,  in  his  voyage  up  the  Indus,  mentions  Sal^ 
radora  perftica  (Travels,  vol.  iii.,  p.  122)  under  the  na,me  peeloo,  as  met 
with  near  Mooltan,  and  in  all  the  tracts  of  saline  soil  that  border  on 
the  Indus  and  Punjab  rivers;  and  especially  in  the  Delta  of  the  IndoSy 
and  lower  parts  of  Sinde ;  and  states  that  its  seeds  in  taste  resemble 
water-cresses,  and  that  he  found  the  fruit  exposed  for  sale  in  the- 
bazars  of  Mooltan.  He  supposes  it  to  be  the  plant  alluded  to  in 
Arrian's  Indian  History,  as  having  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
laurel,  and  growing  in  places  within  the  influence  of  the  sea.  Bnt 
there  does  not  appear  to  me  any  proof  of  this  identity.  Lieutenant 
Welsted  also  mentions  it  as  occurring  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  attempting  to  identify  this  tree  with 
the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture,  it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  the  original 
description  of  this  plant,  which  we  find  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, for  1740,  p.  491,  in  a  paper  written  in  French,  by  Laurence 
Garcin,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland,  but  translated  by 
Dr.  Stack. 

This  plant  is  woody.  It  grows  sometimes  into  a  tree,  sometimes 
into  a  shrub,  and  sometimes  into  a  bush.  Its  native  countries  are  the 
part««  adjacent  to  the  Persic  Gulf,  the  North  of  Arabia,  and  the  South 
of  Persia '.  It  is  most  commonly  found  along  high  roads,  and  in  dry 
and  low  places,  delighting  in  the  hottest  and  driest  places,  more  so 
even  than  palm  trees.  Dr.  G.  had  not  met  with  it  in  Surat  or  Bengal, 
where  there  are  regular  rainy  seasons  every  year.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Gulf  call  this  shrub  by  the  name  of  Tchxich,  It  varies  consider- 
ably in  size ;  is  usually  a  larger  sort  of  shrub.  It  produces  a  number 
of  boughs  without  order,  and  very  tufted  branches,  which  most  com- 
monly hang  down  to  the  ground.  Its  bark  is  moderately  thick, 
sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  full  of  cracks,  of  an  ash  colour,  both 
in  the  trunk  and  branches,  but  green  on  the  tender  shoots.  The  wood 
is  everywhere  brittle,  and  nearly  of  a  straw  colour. 

*  Mr.  Bennett  informs  me  that  there  are  specimens  in  the  British  Museum 
from  Muscat,  collected  by  Aucher-Eloy. 
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The  leaves  in  shape  nearly  resemhle  those  of  the  sea  purslain, 
and  sometimes  those  of  the  misletoe  of  the  apple  tree.  They  are 
often  covered  with  excrescences  of  different  sizes  and  shapes — round, 
o^al,  and  sometimes  very  large.  They  are  the  work  of  the  flying 
insects  which  abound  in  those  parts. 

The  flowers  are  disposed  in  clusters  on  the  tops  of  the  shoots. 
These  bunches  of  flowers  entirely  resemble  those  of  the  vine 
blossom. 

The  pistil  or  embryo  of  the  fruit  "afterwards  swells  in  all  dimen* 
sions,  and  grows  into  a  berry,  in  the  shape  and  size  of  a  gooseberry 
(currant?)  of  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter;  at  first  it  is  of  a  pale 
green,  then  a  bright  purple,  and  in  its  maturity,  oi  a  dark  red.     Each 
berry  is  supported  on  a  strong   thick  pedicle,  attached  to  a  small 
branch.     Its  substance  is  white  transparent  flesh,  full  of  juice,  much 
resembling  jelly,  which  surrounds  a  single  round  grain,  marbled  with 
black  or  brown  spots,  as  in  the  tortoise-shell,  when  ripe.     This  grain 
is  as  large  as  a  grain  of  hemp-seed,  that  is,  about  two  lines  in  dia- 
meter; but  sometimes  less.     It  is  properly  a  kernel,  or  a  shell  that 
has  a  cavity,  which  incloses  a  sort  of  little  round  almond  of  a  straw 
colour,  yellowish  on  its  outward  surface,  and  pale  in  its  inward  sub* 
stance,  which  is  pretty  firm.     All  the  parts  of  our  plant  have  an  acid, 
pungent  taste  and  smell,  vastly  like  our  garden  cresses,  but  more 
biting.     The  fruit  is  the  most  pungent  part  of  the  whole.     The  smell 
of  the  plant  is  perceptible  at  seven  or  eight  paces  distance,  when  a 
person  is  to  leeward. 

The  natives  of  the  country  use  it  against  the  bite  of  the  scorpion, 
by  rubbing  the  wounded  part  with  its  bruised  leaves.  They  also 
employ  its  warm  infusion  to  wash  the  bodies  of  their  children,  in  order 
to  keep  them  healthy;  and  they  feed  camels  with  it,  who  love  it 
naturally. 

Dr.  Garcin  finding  that  this  plant  did  not  correspond  in  characters 
with  any  previously  described  plant,  established  a  new  genus,  and 
applied  to  it  the  name  Salvadora,  in  honour  of  M.  Salvador,  of  Bar- 
celona, a  very  skilful  botanist,  of  whom  M.  Toumefort  makes  men* 
tion  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Institutiones  Rei  Herbarese,  where  he 
styles  him  the  Phcenix  of  his  nation,  because  he  was  really  the  richest 
naturalist,  and  the  most  expert  botanical  traveller  that  Spain  ever 
produced.  Dr.  Garcin  also  herborized  with  him  before  the  siege  in 
1713  and  1714;  and  says,  *^  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  do 
honour  to  his  memory,  by  giving  his  name  to  this  plant,  and  I  have 
done  it  with  the  greater  justice,  because  it  is  certain  that  had  he  lived, 
be  would  have  given  a  history   of  the  plants  of  Spain,  which   by 
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>N   MH>tirtK«y  would  have  afforded  much  pleasure  to  the  botanists  of 

'Vl4l«»|H'.   * 

rtijH  pJiiiit  i.4  9.U0  described  by  Forskal,  in  his  Flora  ^gyptiaco- 
\i*«iit«-<i,  |iiibli.<<ht««l  by  Niebuhr  in  1773,  under  the  name  of  Cu$m9 
I «•'«•>««.«.  wlircii  lio  found  at  several  places,  as  he  mentions  that  al 

^uittiiil  1 1  i.H  by  the  Arabs  called  cjL»»>j  redif»'  at  Dabhi,  »^  niitV 
ii  fli.Ji<i((  (Kitkttui),  the  tree  is  called  Sj\  ork^  ^i^d  the  fruit 
Mi^^\  WAif/k,  He  also  states  that  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
\i.4U«  tlijit  (ho  fruit  is  edible,  when  ripe;  the  leaves  when  bruised 
i|i|'ii«  J  iiiHtii  tho  tumours  called  harm,  Sec, ;  that  it  is  also  so  famed  as 
114    4iiM.ti*K*  i«AP»in!<t  i>oisous,  as  to  lie  celebrated  in  a  song  by  some 

V  I  lilt   )i«i|M' 

^^J^  ClJ  ^]aj  vT^UiH  kJ\j\ 


^ 


I  JUf^l  ^  OUJ  j« 


'!•  U^4«i«ks«  \\  ji»  a  shrub  with  smooth  stem,  opposite  drooping 
'•  .1  4.  i».  s  ^"jN  I  ho  llowcra  arrange*!  in  terminal  branches,  which  are 
.  u  I II  .k'^lu  \^'U^*\\x<[  by  Iwrries  about  the  sixe  of  a  j)ca,  and  containing 

^J«  u,i...oti  informs  me  that  the  Salvadora  persica  was  iound  in 
I.'  i|'  ''^  sn  \;  Wilkinwm.  Dclislo  givivi  us  tho  locality  "in  Monte 
Ki...  .1.  K.,^j.ii  «M|vrioriM."  Endliolicr,  in  bin  (ionera Plan tarum, gives 
•  u  ,1  v'trht^'til  di*«tribution  of  Snlvadoni  persica,  "per  Asiam 
•••  III  I...  |(.  XusUtk  MU|H*rioro  ad  mnro  Moditorrancum,  per  Africam 
\'li«  lul  SiMiegambiam*.'* 


ii  .II    ^ 


ii>  ii'itt  M4iu>hi  «««*  itfo  that  ^A  irak,  is  applied  to  the  same  tree. 

•>  'i >i.  ii\  )u4  nnviitly  puhlished  and  interestinj^  work,  intitled,  Traveb 

I  Ok    Ui,i«Ki(ii4i,  Mvm  "The  Afoomeuy  or  tootli-bruHh  tree  (SaWadora  per- 

....  ii  I  kt  H  Ai'italmn.     Several  of  tho  Hy  Soumauit'e  brought  me  a  hand- 

t.  •(•.  I  i.>  t^ii  hul  I  was  soon  obliged  to  call  out,  'Hold,  enough!*  so 

••>•   \\^•  ilirir  Hitvour.     This  singular  fruit  grows  in  drooping  clusters 

-  •••    I   u«ui>iUM<n«mii  tx^rriofi,  the  size  of  our  common  red  currants,  each 

•    >•<.,)•  ^s^w\^\  aiHi^L  ftlMtut  as  Urge  as  a  pepper-corn.     The  taste  at  firBt 

I   11  -i   iiii|i),>i«i«ii(.  A  ml  bv  tiomc,  I  think,  would  be  considered  very 

■  <■     t       \i>,.|   «,inio  littlo  time,  if  many  arc  eaten,  the  warmth  in  the 

u  .l.|t.«.4^\^ .  Auil  rtMuindod  me  of  the  effect  of  pepper,  or  of  very 

\    M     t|>)*M«^i'lirO  tho  rivrr  Hawash,  I  found  these  trees  growing  more 

iu\«\u  •!  ilonvo   lm»h,   some   yards  in   circuit,  and   as  their 

'      >    k  K^xtMi,  of  A  bright  green  colour,  afford  an  excellent  shade, 

M.   ..«v  ^f«<^  Mh  of  Mvage  man  and  of  wild  beasts.     Reposing 
'  'j  •*.  t^  v^v  «^>i>«n,  fhH>  from  underwood  and  thorns,  whoever,  or 
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'  tiaeed  this  tree,  which  00  singaUrly  coincide  in  nmttw  ami 

'  with  what  is  required  for  the  MuifUrd  Tree  of  K<;rif>turci| 

hnm.  ikt  cAUuihy  and  coasts  of  the  PeninsuU  to  the  North- Wi^wtitrit 

fg9yrhMa»  of  ladia,  and  from  that  to  the  Pernian  and  Arabian  OulfN,  it 

rj  for  our  purpose  to  ascertain  that  it  in  alMO  found  in  I'aloM- 

B«t  m  this  I  was  long  unsuccessful^  as  I  wns  uual>le  to  find  any 

aocice  m  ffTatematic  botanical  works,  or  in  local  Kloran,  of  tho  pm- 

■  ik nrr  of  Salmdora  pertica,  to  the  north  of  the  Mituationn  in  which 

Formal  bsd  found  it.     I  therefore  had  recourse  U)  the  workw  ttf  im^ 

^vilen.  eepedallj  of  those  who  had  paid  some  attention  to  natural 

kBtorr;  hat  I  was  still  unable  to  find  any  n<Hice  of  MUf;h  a  |>lani  in 

wKj  c^  tlie  lists  of  the  Flora  of  Palestine.     I  then  mfvimHi  tf>  th«  t^%m\ 

Imt  digest  of  the  information  on  Natural  HiHtory  NubJ<)et«  ifontainod 

in  books  of  travels  in  Palestine,  in  Mr,  Kittr/s  HiyMioal  (ii^oKra|ihy 

and  Natural  History  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  at  p,  c<*fjii,  with  othitr 

anknown  plants,  I  found  an  extract  which  is  dire^^ly  upplicablti  to  our 

subject: — 

"Advancing  towards  Kerek,  from  the  Southern  extremity  of  iJim 
Dead  Sea,  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  soon,  on  limving  the  bordtM'M  of 
tbmt  seSy  entered  into  a  very  prettily  wcK/de^l  country,  with  hl|(h 
rvdies  and  marshes.  Leaving  this,  the  variety  of  buwlMfii  and  wihl 
plants  became  very  great :  some  of  the  latter  were  rare,  and  of  rttniark 
iMe  appearance.  'Occasionally  we  met  with  spe<;imenM  iiu<!h  im  noiit* 
of  our  party  had  seen  before;  a  botanist  would  have  hail  a  f)ne  tr(«ai 
in  this  delightful  spot.  Amongst  the  trfien  which  we  knew,  wem 
varkms  species  of  acacia,  and  in  mnna  instancoM  wo  nM«i  with  tlitt 
dwarf  mimosa:  we  saw  also  the  doom^;  and  the  plant  whi<!li  we  Maw 
in  Nubia,  and  which  Norden  calls  the  OKcfuir  {AtclejnoM  pntciiru), 
There  was  one  curious  tree  which  we  obwjrved  in  griuit  ph^ity,  and 
which  bore  fruit  in  bunches,  resembling  in  apj>earan(M)  the  currant, 
with  the  colour  of  the  plum.  It  has  a  pleasant  although  Ntrongly 
aromatic  taste,  exactly  resembling  mustard;  and,  if  taken  in  any 
^aantity,  produces  a  similar  irritability  of  the  nose  and  ey«»H  to  that 
which  is  caused  by  taking  mustard.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  have  the 
same  pungent  flavour  as  the  fruit,  although  not  so  strong.  We  think 
it  probable  that  this  is  the  tree  our  Saviour  alluded  to  in  the  parable 

vlwleTer  lies  there  is  entirely  covered  from  sight ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  leopard 
or  a  hjena  skulks  out  of,  or  a  startled  antelope  hounds  from  the  very  bush  that 
the  tired  Bedouin  has  selected  for  his  own  retreat  from  the  snn.**  Travels,  voL  i, 
^424. 

Mommen  is  also  the  name  of  pepper,  Mr.  Johnson  informs  me. 

>  Not  the  Doom  Pahn  of  Egypt  {Cveifera  thebaiea). 

K  2 
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of  the  Mustard  Seed,  and  not  the  mastard  plant  which  we  have  in  the 
North ;  for  although  in  our  journey  from  Byssora  to  Adjeloun  we  met 
with  the  mustard  plant  growing  wild,  as  high  as  our  horses*  heads, 
still,  being  an  annual,  it  did  not  deserve  the  appellation  of  "  a  tree," 
whereas  the  other  is  really  such,  and  birds  might  easily,  and  actnallj 
do,  take  shelter  under  its  shadow/"  Travels,  p.  363;  and  p.  107  of 
Mr.  Murray's  edition,  forming  a  volume  of  the  Colonial  Library. 

From  this  it  is,  I  think,  quite  evident  that  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles  fell  in  with  the  very  tree,  of  which  we  are  in  search  and  have 
traced  to  Arabia;  and  which  they  were  therefore  the  first  to  recognise  as 
the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture,  though  their  discovery  has  not  attracted 
the  degree  of  attention  which  it  deserved.  Their  description  is  brief 
and  imperfect,  yet  it  contains  enough  to  have  convinced  me,  on  first 
reading  it,  that  the  tree  was  the  Scdvadara  persica.  The  properties 
being  the  same  would  not  prove  the  point,  for  many  plants  have  warm 
and  spicy  seeds,  though  we  may  not  have  succeeded  in  tracing  them 
into  Palestine,  But  when  in  conjunction  with  these  properties  we 
have  it  mentioned  as  a  tree,  having  its  fruit  in  bunches,  something 
fike  the  currant  (whence  no  doubt  Retz's  name  of  Groindaria),  we 
have  a  combination  which  is  not  usual  among  the  trees  of  Europe,  nor 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  among  those  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  that  it  is  to  this  tree  that  the  name  chardal  is  applied 
by  Talmudical  writers;  who  state  that  it  was  large  enough  to  be 
climbed  I'ke  a  fig-tree;  that  its  branches  spread  over  like  a  tent. 
These  statements  have  been  considered  unworthy  of  notice  by  Dr. 
Harris,  Rosenmiiller,  and  others.  But  it  is  without  doubt  to  the  same 
tree  that  Mr.  Ameuny  applies  the  name  khardal,  and  the  seed  of  which 
he  informs  me  is  usually  employed  in  Palestine  for  the  purposes  of 
mustard. 

On  further  inquiry  of  Mr.  Ameuny,  (now  attending  my  own  cUu» 
at  King's  College,)  where  this  khardal  tree  was  found,  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  seen  it  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  very  abun- 
dant in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  near  Da- 
mascus. He  also  stated  that  it  was  so  generally  recognised  in  Syria  as 
the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture,  that  the  Reverend  Storey  Hebard  had 
carried  specimens  of  the  plant  from  the  shores  of  the  above  Lake  to 
Jerusalem,  not  as  a  rarity,  because  the  khardal  tree  is  also  fonnd 
there,  but  as  specimens  to  send  to  America,  from  the  very  locality 
where  our  Saviour  had  spoken  the  parable  of  the  Mustard  Tree. 

As  specimens  of  the  plant,  or  accurate  descriptions  of  it  by  a  qua- 
lified botanist,  would  alone  satisfy  others  of  the  existence  of  this  plant 
in  the  above  localities,  and  knowing  that  my  friend  Dr.  Lindley  had 
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tbe  collections  of  Bov^,  and  those  made  in  the  expedition  of  Co- 
lonel Chesney,  I  wrote  to  him  to  inquire  whether  among  these  plants 
be  had  seen  any  specimens  of  Salvadora  pernca;  and  he  informed  me 
in  reply,  that  S.  pernca  was  found  on  Mount  Sinai  by  M.  Bove,  but 
tbat  he  did  not  see  it  among  the  plants  collected  in  Colonel  Chesney^s 
expedilioiL  This  is  however  an  interesting  locality,  as  it  thus  con- 
nects the  Arabian  localities  with  those  in  which  it  had  been  found  by 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  that  is,  haying  found  in  India  a  tree 
called  kharjal,  which  has  the  same  properties  as  the  khardcd  of  Syria, 
and  then  ascertained  that  Salvadora  persica  (the  kharjal  of  Northern 
India)  is  found  along  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  coast  of  Arabia,  even 
op  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  I  thought  that  I  had  been  the 
first  to  infer  from  their  description  that  this  was  identical  with  the 
tree  foand  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea.     But  I  was  surprised  in  looking,  with  a  totally  different 
object,  at  Dr.  Lindley's  Flora  Medica,  to  find  the  Salvadora  persica 
there  mentioned,  as  the  tree  supposed  to  be  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scrip- 
tare.     Having  only  recently  obtained  this  information,  I  have  been 
■nable  to  ascertain  the  grounds  upon  which  this  supposition  was  enter- 
tained, as  upon  inquiry  of  Dr.  Lindley  he  was  unable  to  refer  me 
exactly  to  the  place  where  the  speculation  had  been  entertained  either 
hj  Mr.  Lambert  or  Mr.  Don.     But  as  my  own  conclusions  had  been 
arrived  at  by  an  independent  course  of  investigation,  to  which  I  had 
been  led  by  the  Asiatic  sjmonymes  of  the  plant  which  is  supposed  in 
Sjria  to  be  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture,  I  conceive  them  worthy 
of  presentation  to  the  Society  as  tending  to  confirm  those  of  other 
inquirers. 

On  mentioning  this  subject  casually  to  Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  Secretary  to  the  Linnojan  Society,  he  was  good  enough 
^^nmediately  to  seek  out  the  information,  and  favor  me  with  the  accom- 
panying remarks,   which  were  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  on  the  20th  of  April : — 

''  I  find  that  both  Don  and  Lambert  have  published  notes  on  the 
^uetard  Tree,  suggested  by  the  communications  of  Captains  Irby  and 
-Wangles ;  but  that  both  (instead  of  adopting)  object  to  the  inference  of 
^ose  travellers,  that  the  tree  observed  by  them  was  the  Mustard  Tree 
^<:)f  Scripture,  at  the  same  time  that  they  positively  identify  the  Cap- 
ons" tree  with  Salvadora  pernca,  L. 

"Don's  observations  are  in  Jameson's  Edinburgh  New  Philoso- 
phical Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  306.  After  quoting  the  passage  from  Irby 
and  Mangles,  he  says,  'On  reading  this  passage^  both  Mr.  Lambert 
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and  myself  felt  interested  in  ascertaining  what  the  tree  might  be,  and 
at  first  we  were  inclined  to  suppose  it  was  a  species  of  Phytolaeca,  with 
which  genus  the  habit  of  the  plant,  as  far  as  could  be  learnt  from  the 
above  description,  pretty  well  accords;  but  the  examination  of  an 
authentic  sample  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bankes  [Mr.  William 
Bankes,  who  was  in  Palestine  at  the  same  time  with  Irby  and  Man- 
gles], has  proved  the  supposition  was  unfounded,  and  that  the  tree  is 
Salvadora  persica  of  LinnsBus,  the  Emhelia  grosBidaria  of  Betzius, 
and  the  Cissus  arborea  of  Forskal.'  Don  then  quotes  Roxburgh's 
description  of  Salvadora  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  and  speaks  of  it 
as  '  found  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  India,  between  the  parallels  of 
18°  and  SP  N.  latitude.'  He  goes  on  to  say,  'I  am  far  from  as- 
suming this  tree  to  be  identical  with  the  apocryphal  Mustard  Plant 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures :  indeed,  the  whole  passage  in  the  Gospel  by 
St.  Matthew  appears  to  militate  against  such  an  opinion,  and  it 
would  appear  that  some  common  agricultural  herb  of  large  growth 
had  been  intended  by  our  Saviour  in  the  parable ;  but  whether  the 
plant  belongs  to  the  same  family  with  Sinapis  of  Linnesus,  and  for 
what  purposes  it  was  cultivated,  are  questions  rendered  quite  problema- 
tical at  this  distant  date.  We  are  pretty  certain,  however,  that  it 
cannot  be  a  Phytolacca;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  real  species  of 
that  genus  has  been  observed  in  Palestine.*  He  believes  Phytolacca 
Asiatica  of  Linnaeus,  in  the  list  of  Hasselquist's  plants,  forming  the 
*  Flora  Palsestina,*  (* Phytolacca  foliii  serratis*  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
'Species  Plantarum,)  to  be  probably  intended  for  Salvadora  persica, 
*with  which  Linnaeus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  well  ac- 
quainted.' 

"Lambert's  'Note  on  the  Mustard  Plant  of  the  Scriptures,'  is  in 
Linnaean  Transactions,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  449.  He  believes  the  plant  to  be 
literally  Sinapis  nigra ;  and  relies  for  confirmation  of  this  on  the  state- 
ment of  Captain  Irby  and  Mangles  of  the  large  size  to  which  that 
plant  sometimes  attains  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  following  is  his 
reference  to  Salvadora :  *  What  Mr.  Frost  says  about  Phytolacca  he 
took  from  some  conversation  he  heard  in  my  library,  not  relating  to 
the  mustard  seed  of  Scripture,  but  to  a  plant  mentioned  by  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles,  of  which  they  brought  me  a  specimen,  and  which 
proved  to  be  Salvadora  persicay  found  by  them  growing  in  a  hot  valley 
of  the  Holy  Land.'" 

Mr.  Bennett  also  called  my  attention  to  Lady  Calcott,  having  in 
her  work,  entitled  Scripture  Herbal,  referred  to  the  above  information 
obtained  from  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.  This  I  had  overlooked^ 
from  Sinapis  nigra,  or  the  common  black  mustard,  being  the  plant 
selected  for  illustration  by  her  Ladyship. 
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It  has  therefore  been  aaoertained  beyond  doobt  that  the  Satmdoim 
pereica  10  foond  in  Pdestine,  in  the  n^^boorhood  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
and  I  think,  ecmsidering  the  wide  distribation  of  the  plant,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  eonelade  that  the  same  plant  is  foond  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  that  it  is  there  called  kkardaly  or  mustard.  To 
some,  the  eyidenee  bj  which  it  has  been  conduded  Uiat  this  is  the  tree 
alluded  to  in  the  parable  of  the  Mustard  Tree  may  not  aj^iear  satis- 
£M^ry;  and  they  may  think,  as  Mr.  Lambert,  that  the  common 
mustard  plant  is  suitable  to  all  that  is  required,  especially  as  it  is  her- 
baceous as  stated  in  the  first  part  of  the  parable ;  has  a  small  seed, 
and  was  probably  cultivated  in  gardens.  But  this  mustard  seed  is  far 
from  being  the  onallest  of  seeds,  for  even  in  Syria  we  have  trees,  as 
the  poplar  and  willow,  with  small  seeds ;  but  still,  speaking  generally, 
mustard  seed  is  small,  as  is  also  that  of  the  kkardaly  or  Salwtdora 
pemea,  for  anything  that  grows  into  a  tree,  and  that,  the  parable 
seems  to  me  to  require.  Mr.  Don,  though  not  satisfied  with  this,  is  as 
little  so,  with  the  common  mustard ;  and  fancies  that  some  unknown 
agricultural  plant  of  large  growth  was  intended,  but  which  it  would 
now  be  difficult  to  discover.  But  to  me  there  appears  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  Salvadara  persica  itself  having  been  so  cultivated,  and  its 
herbaceous  parts  employed,  as  well  as  its  seed,  as  a  condiment.  In 
fact,  we  might  infer  that  it  was  so,  for  Rosenmiiller  mentions  that  a 
plant  which  he  supposes  was  the  common  mustard,  was  at  least  by  the 
later  Hebrews  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant.  This  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  in  the  Talmud  (Massroth,  cap.  iv.,  §  6,)  its  buds  are  men- 
tioned amongst  things  which  are  subject  to  tithe.  From  this  he  infers 
that  it  was  cultivated,  because  according  to  the  general  rule  esta- 
blished in  the  Talmud  (Massroth,  cap.  i.,  §  1)  everything  eatable,  and 
which  is  taken  care  of,  cultivated,  and  nursed  (in  gardens,  or  in 
ploughed  fields),  and  which  has  its  growth  from  the  earth,  is  subject  to 
tithe.  If  we  were  to  take  the  foregoing  passage  literally,  it  would  of 
itself  be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  common  mustard  plant  was  not 
that  alluded  to,  because  herbaceous  plants  are  without  regular  buds; 
and  they  are  moreover  not  grown  to  a  great  size  at  the  season  when 
birds  build  their  nests. 

We  may  briefly,  therefore,  sum  up  the  result  of  our  inquiries. 
Our  Saviour  in  the  parable  adduces  a  plant  having  a  small  seed, 
which  being  sown  we  may  suppose  in  a  suitable  soil,  grows  up  into  a 
tree,  or,  as  the  Apostle  Luke  says,  a  great  tree,  in  the  branches  of 
which  the  fowls  of  the  air  take  shelter  or  build  their  nests.  This  tree 
is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  Greek  name  Sinap^,  or 
mustard,  and  we  may  infer  that  it  was  spoken  of  by  the  Hebrew  or 
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Syriac  name  of  mustard,  which,  as  in  the  Arabic,  is  ehardul,  or  kkar- 
dalK  Whatever  the  plant  may  be,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
it  possessed  the  properties  of  mustard,  from  the  same  name  being 
applied  to  it.  The  Arabs,  we  have  seen,  enumerate  several  kinds  of 
khardal  or  mustard ;  that  is,  the  common,  the  wild,  and  the  Persian 
kinds ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of 
grouping  things  together,  rather  by  their  intrinsic  properties  than  their 
external  characters. 

Having  learnt  that  the  tree  which  in  Palestine  is  at  the  present 
day  recognised  as  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture  is  there  called  khar'- 
daly  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  this  was  Salvadora  perska  before  even 
I  could  prove  that  this  tree  had  ever  been  found  in  Syria.  It  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  fact,  and  one  which  we  cannot  consider  acd'- 
dental,  that  in  so  remote  a  country  as  the  North- West  of  India,  the 
name  kharjal  should  be  applied  to  the  same  tree  as  khardal  is  in  Syria. 
This  proves  the  impossibility  of  collusion,  or  the  recent  application  of 
the  latter  name  to  a  plant  of  Palestine,  merely  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case,  as  has  been  done  in  some  cases  by  unscrupulous  monks, 
who  usually  calculate  on  the  credulity  of  their  hearers  being  in  pro- 
portion to  their  own  ignorance.  Subsequently  I  learnt  that  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  had  found  a  tree  near  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sesy 
which  I  concluded  from  their  short  description  must  be  Salvadora  per" 
gica.  This  I  afterwards  ascertained  had  already  been  determined  by 
Messrs.  Don  and  Lambert,  from  examination  of  specimens  brought 
from  the  very  locality  by  Mr.  W.  Bankes,  and  we  find  that  it  is  a  tree 
known  both  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  in  India  and  Abyssinia,  for  its 
gratefully  aromatic  and  pungent  seeds,  which  we  find  employed  at  the 
present  day  in  Syria  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  mustard,  and  which 
we  are  therefore  justified  in  concluding  is  the  chardal  tree  alluded  to 
by  Talmudical  writers. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  to  me,  that  taking  everything  into  consi- 
deration, Salvadora  persica  appears  better  calculated  than  any  other 
tree  that  has  yet  been  adduced  to  answer  to  everything  that  is 
required,  especially  if  we  take  into  account  its  name  and  the  opinions 
held  respecting  it  in  Syria.  We  have  in  it  a  small  seed,  which,  sown 
in  cultivated  ground,  grows  up  and  abounds  in  foliage.     This  being 

^  Mr.  Norris,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  has  faronred 
me  with  the  following  note : — *'  I  have  looked  at  the  old  Syriao  version  of  the 

passages  where  the  mustard  tree  is  named,  and  find  the  word  )3ffM  khardmlx 
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The  same  is  in  the  Chaldee.     The  modem  Jews  appear  also  to  use  the  same  woidy 
for  I  find  it  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Testament.*' 
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pungent,  may^  like  the  seeds,  have  been  ased  as  a  condiment,  as  mus- 
tard and  cress  is  with  us.  The  nature  of  the  plant,  however,  is  to 
become  arboreous,  and  thus  it  will  form  a  large  shrub,  or  a  tree, 
twenty-five  feet  high,  under  which  a  horseman  may  stand,  when  the 
soil  and  climate  are  favourable.  It  produces  numerous  branches  and 
leaves,  among  which  birds  may  and  do  take  shelter,  as  well  as  build 
their  nests.  It  has  a  name  in  Syria  which  may  be  considered  as 
traditional  from  the  earliest  times,  of  which  the  Greek  is  a  correct 
translation.  Its  seeds  have  the  pungent  taste,  and  are  used  for  the 
same  purposes,  as  mustard.  And  in  a  country  where  trees  are  not 
plentifol,  that  is,  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  this  tree  is  said  to 
abound,  that  is,  in  the  very  locality  where  the  parable  was  spoken. 
If  we  consider,  moreover,  the  wide  distribution  of  this  plant,  from 
Damascus  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Sene- 
gambia,  we  still  find  that  it  is  well  suited  to  illustrate  the  typical  com- 
parison of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  though  at  first  gaining 
only  a  few  adherents,  would  in  the  end  spread  far  and  wide. 
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83rriac  name  of  mustard,  which,  as  in  the  Arabic,  is  chardul,  or  kkar- 
dalK  Whatever  the  plant  may  be,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
it  possessed  the  properties  of  mustard,  from  the  same  name  being 
applied  to  it.  The  Arabs,  we  have  seen,  enumerate  several  kinds  of 
khardal  or  mustard ;  that  is,  the  common,  the  wild,  and  the  Persiaa 
kinds ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of 
grouping  things  together,  rather  by  their  intrinsic  properties  than  their 
external  characters. 

Having  learnt  that  the  tree  which  in  Palestine  is  at  the  present 
day  recognised  as  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture  is  there  called  khar- 
daly  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  this  was  Salvadora  persica  before  even 
I  could  prove  that  this  tree  had  ever  been  found  in  Syria.  It  Ib  a 
curious  and  interesting  fact,  and  one  which  we  cannot  consider  acd* 
dental,  that  in  so  remote  a  country  as  the  North- West  of  India,  the 
name  kharjal  should  be  applied  to  the  same  tree  as  khardal  is  in  Syria. 
This  proves  the  impossibility  of  collusion,  or  the  recent  application  of 
the  latter  name  to  a  plant  of  Palestine,  merely  to  meet  the  exigenciee 
of  the  case,  as  haa  been  done  in  some  cases  by  unscrupulous  monks, 
who  usually  calculate  on  the  credulity  of  their  hearers  being  in  pro- 
portion to  their  own  ignorance.  Subsequently  I  learnt  that  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  had  found  a  tree  near  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sesy 
which  I  concluded  from  their  short  description  must  be  Salvadora  per^ 
gica.  This  I  afterwards  ascertained  had  already  been  determined  by 
Messrs.  Don  and  Lambert,  from  examination  of  specimens  brought 
from  the  very  locality  by  Mr.  W.  Bankes,  and  we  find  that  it  is  a  tree 
known  both  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  in  India  and  Abyssinia,  for  its 
gratefully  aromatic  and  pungent  seeds,  which  we  find  employed  at  the 
present  day  in  Syria  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  mustard,  and  which 
we  are  therefore  justified  in  concluding  is  the  chardal  tree  alluded  to 
by  Talmudical  writers. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  to  me,  that  taking  everything  into  consi* 
deration,  Salvadora  persica  appears  better  calculated  than  any  other 
tree  that  haa  yet  been  adduced  to  answer  to  ever3rthing  that  is 
required,  especially  if  we  take  into  account  its  name  and  the  opinions 
held  respecting  it  in  Syria.  We  have  in  it  a  small  seed,  which,  sown 
in  cultivated  ground,  grows  up  and  abounds  in  foliage.     This  being 

^  Mr.  Norris,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  has  faroured 
me  with  the  following  note : — *'  I  have  looked  at  the  old  Syriao  version  of  tho 
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base  to  the  soathem  extreme  of  the  peninsala.  The  extreme  aaoer- 
tained  elevation  of  the  Western  Ghauts  above  the  sea  occurs  in  the 
Nilgherrys, — a  little  above  the  gap  of  Paulghautcherry, — 8760  feet. 
Towards  the  north  they  rise,  in  the  Mahabuleshwar  hills,  to  the  alti- 
tude of  about  5000  feet.  The  most  striking  feature  in  this  great  dis- 
location is  the  comparatively  precipitous  facade  presented  by  its  sea^ 
or  western  side.  To  the  east,  or  inland,  it  usually  slopes  away  gra- 
dually, to  the  general  level  of  the  table  lands. 

Along  part  of  the  bajse  of  the  western  flank  gushes  a  line  of  thermal 
springs,  which  have  been  traced  from  the  north  of  Bombay  southerly 
to  Rajapore,  and  probably  extend  still  further  south,  concealed  in  the 
forests  that  clothe  the  feet  of  the  mountains.  I  have  found  springs  of 
a  thermal  character  at  the  western  base  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  with  a 
temperature  from  88°  to  89''  Fahrenheit. 

Eastern  Ghauts. 

The  Eastern  Ghauts  are  supposed  to  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  Balasore, 
in  lat.  21''  SO'  N. ;  and,  passing  a  little  to  the  west  of  Ganjam,  pursue 
a  southerly  course  to  Naggery,  where  they  appear  to  terminate  in  the 
bluff  height  called  Naggery  Nose,  about  fifty-six  miles  north-west 
from  MadnuB.  Their  course  is  here  broken  apparently  by  another 
line  of  elevation,  which,  sweeping  irregularly  inland,  crosses  the 
peninsala  in  a  south-westerly  direction  by  Chittoor,  Sautghur,  and 
Salem,  and  joins  the  Western  Ghauts  north  of  the  gap  of  Paulghaut- 
cherry. The  southerly  direction  of  the  first-mentioned  elevation  line 
IB  marked  at  intervals  along  the  Coromandel  coast  by  outliers  and 
detached  hills,  and  reappears  in  the  almost  contiguous  island  of  Ceylon 
as  a  continuous  mountain  range.  There  is  little  doubt  from  this  and 
oUier  geological  reasons,  that  Ceylon  was  raised  above  the  ocean  by 
forces  similar  to,  and  contemporaneous  with,  those  that  elevated  the 
peninsula. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  the  steeper  declivities  of  the 
Western  Ghauts  face  generally  towards  the  sea,  those  of  this  cross 
range,  or  rather  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  elevation,  have  usually 
a  southerly  aspect. 

Below,  or  south  of  this  great  break,  which  I  shall  call  that  of 
Salem,  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  as  just  stated,  lose  the  character  of  a  chain, 
and  reappear  at  intervals  in  detached  hills,  groups,  and  clusters,  while 
the  general  level  of  the  peninsula  ceases  to  be  sustained  as  a  continu- 
ous table  land.  Some  of  these  clusters  rises  to  a  considerable  altitude : 
the  Palney  Hills  attain  an  elevation  above  the  sea's  surface  of  between 
6000  and  7000  feet;  isolated  patches  of  table  land  not  unfreqnently 
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PRELIMINARY  PHYSICAL  SKETCH. 

AiiBA  AND  Geographical  Position. 

TtiH  imMi,  the  zoological  features  of  which  it  is  purposed  to  attempt 
a  (loN(*ription  of,  so  far  as  known,  comprises  peninsular  India  from 
Hoiiihay  on  the  west,  and  Ganjam  on  the  east  coast,  to  Cape  Comorio, 
lyin^j:  iNttwoon  the  8th  and  20th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  lii 
northorn  limit  is  Hkirto<l  by  the  Sub-Vindhyan  ranges,  and  the  plains 
of  (^Mitral  India  ;  while  the  remaining  sides  arc  washed  by  the  ocean, 
nuil  lio  within  the  72nd  and  86th  degrees  of  east  longitude. 

Grnkral  Physical  Features. 

Tho  pnmunont  phvitioal  features  of  this  extensive  tract  have  origi- 
\\M\\\  in  the  ele\*ation  of  two  mountainous  ranges,  marking  irregularly 
the  e\Hi»t  Unes«  and  termed  the  Ka^teni  and  Western  Ghauts;  whioh 
iiup|H^rt  on  their  Atlantoan  shoulders,  and  inclose  as  in  a  masdve 
fnimew\>rk,  the  intermediate  table  lands,  at  an  altitude  varying  from 
MH>  to  «|HH>  (eet  aK^vo  the  sca*s  level. 

From  the  Wis  of  Mh  the^v  chains  tracts  of  low  land,  with  irregu* 
lar  and  often  abrtipt  elevations,  \Tiryinc  fr\^m  a  mile  to  seventy  in 
bivadih.  extend  to  tht^  «^a.  and  ha\-e  beon  exiMWssively  styled  by 
MaKxmwHsUin  wnn>T¥  Pavtvn  Ghaut,  or  land  ai  the  f^t  of  the  GhaQta^ 
ir.  ck^r,tnldi^l:nct^^n  lo  the  fable  lands.  whk4i  they  name  Bala  Ghant, 
vc  Und  aWw  the  Ghauts^. 

Thf  <Vx-*5VT,  ,'4:  i>x^  Wei^^rR  GKaxi*  *\»«t»c«cw  ia  Khandeeh, 
^^b^:^  .;  Twv-ft^  \\ax  ,%?  t>>^  V-.Tto.Kx-*  Wx%si<  \3*  oanuls  of  the  area 
n»drf:  ^«vriT<v»T.  .  ;>>fTsN\  p^rsR  t.^  a  Ty*r\\  A*i&9bs^y«iM$t  direction^ 
ixjjfjmiTi?^  >T  \^  s'T.p.i*T  cwr  ,■>?'  l\*'*cVs(wix-^»<w,  it  teraiinatesa 
)tT5^i/  *>vv/  K^^Jv  vV.TFNvr.T..  7VMI-  iW  VTr»>^>  YStw*  »  «  Wrf  granttd 
7¥iM.  aJvitji  ?/Wi/.  iftf<   hirt,      .\  Vm   >«^-^  ^«ai^  iTAMfrk  from  ito 
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is  about  400  feet.  The  average  height  of  the  low  country  between  the 
Ghauts  and  the  sea^  on  both  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar, 
may  be  roughly  estimated  at  200  feet,  rising  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains to  800  feet.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrasted  than  the  aspect  of 
these  coast  tracts:  while  the  former  presents  an  open  and  compa- 
ratively bare,  sandy  plain,  gently  rising  towards  the  interior,  the  mo- 
notony of  which  is  diversified  by  a  few  detached  hilly  clusters,  palm, 
cocoa-nut  trees,  and  topes,  planted  by  the  hands  of  man ;  the  latter 
is  broken  up  by  a  succession  of  low  irregular  hilly  spurs,  separated  by 
narrow  marshy  flats,  covered  with  eternal  forest,  and  often  descending 
to  the  sea  in  precipitous  clifis. 

Through  these  flats  and  ravines  a  number  of  mountain  torrents 
stream,  in  the  monsoon,  from  the  Ghauts*  steep  sides;  and,  after  a 
short  but  rapid  course,  rarely  exceeding  fifty  miles,  fall  into  the  sea. 
North  of  Malwan,  owing  to  the  different  geological  character  of  the 
countiy,  the  physical  aspect  of  the  Western  Coast  undergoes  a  con- 
siderable change,  being  less  clothed  with  forest,  and  its  lowlands 
generally  not  so  much  elevated  above  the  sea.  According  to  Colonel 
Sykes*  this  part  of  the  coast  to  Bombay,  which  is  usually  called  the 
Konkan,  presents  a  long  strip  of  land  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in 
breadth  lying  between  the  Ghauts  and  the  sea ;  the  mean  elevation  of 
this  strip  is  less  than  100  feet^  but  it  is  bristled  with  isolated  hills,  or 
short  ranges,  some  of  which  attain  an  elevation  equalling  that  of  the 
Gha«ts.  Numerous  shoulders  or  salient  angles  are  thrown  out  from 
the  Ghauts  on  the  Western  or  Konkan  side,  and  by  means  of  these 
the  ascent  to  Dekhan  is  effected ;  with  what  difficulty,  will  be  under- 
stood when  I  state  that  the  military  road  of  communication  between 
Bombay  and  Poena  up  the  Bou  ghat  rises  nearly  600  feet  in  a  mile. 

Rivers. 

The  large  rivers  of  Southern  India  within  our  area,  viz.,  the  Goda- 
very,  Kistna,  Toombuddra,  Cauvery,  and  Pennaur,  flow  from  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and,  crossing  the  peninsula  in  an  east- 
by-stwtiieriy  direction,  escape  through  singular  fissures  in  the  Eastern 
Ghauts  to  the  plains  of  Coromandel,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
Godavery  passes  through  the  break  of  Papcondah;  the  Kistna  and 
Toombuddra  through  that  of  Beywarah,  and  the  Pennaur  through 
those  of  Ganjicotta  and  Sidhout.  The  Cauvery  alone,  having  de- 
scended from  the  table  land  southerly  by  the  Salem   break,   turns 

*  Geology  of  the  Dekhan,  Transactions   Geological  Society,   Second  Series, 
vol.  iT.y  pp.  409—432. 
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occur  on  their  summits.  The  average  elevation  of  the  Western 
Ghauts  may  be  iDughly  stated  at  4000  feet,  and  that  of  the  Eastern  at 
1500  feet. 

Geographically  speaking,  these  great  chains  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct; but,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  after  a  careful  and  extended 
examination  of  the  intervening  table  lands,  I  am  inclined,  until  further 
evidence  be  adduced,  to  regard  the  Western  Ghauts  south  of  Malwan, 
the  Eastern  Ghauts  and  their  table  lands,  as  part  of  one  magnificent 
elevation  of  plutonic  rocks,  by  a  succession  of  efforts,  during  a  period 
which  may  be  termed  plutonic,  breaking  up  the  hypogene  schists; 
and,  in  some  instances,  uplifting  aqueous  beds  of  a  more  recent  origin. 

The  true  general  direction  of  this  elevation  is  nearly  N.  5®  W. 
though  the  apparent  directions  of  the  lateral  chains  on  its  flanks  toe, 
as  we  have  noticed,  to  the  east  and  west  of  north  respectively. 

Physical  Aspect  op  Table  Lands  op  Southern  India. 

The  surface  of  the  table  lands  between  these  chains,  extending 
from  the  Salem  break  on  the  south,  and  comprising  the  elevated  plains 
of  Mysore,  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  South  Mahratta  and  Hydrabad 
countries,  and  the  Dekhan,  ably  described  by  Colonel  Sykes,  though 
usually  presenting  vast  plains,  which  to  the  eye  often  appear  perfectly 
horizontal,  has  a  general  inclination  easterly  by  south  towards  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  into  which  the  principal  rivers  empty  themselves; 
This  gentle  inclination,  often  assisted  by  cross  lines  of  elevation^ 
determines  the  great  drainage  lines  of  the  country,  throughout  our 
area,  east  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  beyond  it  to  the  northerly 
slopes  of  the  Vindhya,  whence  another  system  of  elevation  and  drain- 
age commences.  Every  traveller,  who  has  ascended  the  Ghauts,  is 
struck  by  the  singular  appearance,  in  plutonic  areas,  of  detached  hills, 
and  clusters  of  hills,  starting  up  abruptly  from  the  surface  of  the  flat 
plains  spread  before  him,  with  little  or  no  tali,  presenting  a  coup  cTceil 
which  has  caused  the  not  inapt  comparison  of  a  table  with  tearcaps 
here  and  there  reversed  on  its  surface.  These  hills  are  usually  naked 
masses  of  gneiss  or  granite,  and  seldom  rise  above  500  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  plain.  Some  few  exceed  1200,  and  the  highest  not  1800 
feet;  many  have  been  selected  by  the  natives  as  the  sites  of  the 
Droogs  or  hill-forts  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Southern  India. 

The  mean  elevation  of  the  table  land  around  Bangalore  and  Nun- 
didroog  above  the  sea  is  3000  feet.  Northerly  towards  Hydrabad  it 
sinks  to  1800  feet;  and  a  little  south  of  Bangalore  it  falls,  by  rather 
abrupt  steps,  to  the  level  of  the  plains  of  Salem  and  Coimbatore,  (vix. 
1400  feet,)  whence,  to  Cape  Comorin,  the  mean  height  of  the  country 
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is  mboot  400  feet  The  mTcn^  kaxls  id  iLt  lav  oMiBtzj  htsweten  tlie 
Ghauts  and  the  aea,  on  holh  the  comeu  <3i  <S-immaMjArl  ajkd  lliiilar. 
Daj  he  roughly  eetimated  at  200  St^BL  Tvaztr  at  tLe  haM*  of  ihe  hkisb- 
tains  to  800  feet  Nothing  can  he  more  dusaraeftui  ilom  the  a£p&rt  of 
these  coast  tracts:  while  the  ^dnaer  pnsiiHBU  as  ofeo  mud  ecflnpa- 
ratiTelj  hare,  sandj  plain,  gcntij  liszi^  t/zwurd^  the  iLUfjw.  the  nH>- 
notonj  of  which  is  direrafied  hj  a  few  dei^rhed  hHIr  ^la£t«7¥'.  lalm. 
cocoa-nut  trees^  and  topee,  planted  hj  the  hai>di^  <if  man :  the  latter 
is  broken  np  hy  a  snooesaon  of  lov  impdar  hillj  tpore.  «^ejdunx«^  hj 
narrow  marshy  flats,  corered  with  eternal  forest,  asd  often  deeoendin^ 
to  the  sea  in  precipitous  clifis. 

Through  these  flats  and  rarines  a  mtmher  of  nK/untain  torrents 
streamy  in  the  monsoon,  from  the  Ghacti^'  tsteep  sides;  amd,  after  a 
short  but  rapid  course,  rarely  exceeding  fifty  mile«.  fall  into  the  liea. 
North  of  Malwan,  owing  to  the  different  i^^loi^cal  r-hanurter  of  the 
conntiy,  the  physical  aspect  of  the  Western  Coact  undergoes  a  con- 
siderable change,  being  less  clothed  with  forest,  and  it«  lowlands 
generally  not  so  much  elevated  abore  the  sea.  Aceordiug  to  Colonel 
Sykes*  this  part  of  the  coast  to  Bomliay,  which  is  ui^ually  called  the 
Konkan,  presents  a  loug  strip  of  land  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles'  in 
breadth  lying  between  the  Ghauti  and  the  ^est :  the  mean  elevation  of 
this  strip  is  less  than  100  feet^  but  it  is  bristled  with  isolated  hilb,  or 
short  ranges,  some  of  which  attain  an  elevation  equalling  that  of  the 
Ghaats.  Numerous  shoulders  or  salient  angles  are  thrown  out  from 
the  Ghauts  on  the  Western  or  Konkan  side,  and  by  means  of  these 
the  ascent  to  Dekhan  is  efiected ;  with  what  difficulty,  will  be  under- 
stood when  1  state  that  the  military  road  of  communication  between 
Bombay  and  Poona  up  the  Bou  ghat  rises  nearly  600  feet  in  a  mile. 

Rivers. 

The  large  rivers  of  Southern  India  within  our  area,  viz.,  the  Goda- 
very,  Kistna,  Toombuddra,  Cauvery,  and  Pennaur,  flow  from  the  eastern 
fflopes  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and,  crossing  the  peninsula  in  an  east- 
by-suutherly  direction,  escape  through  singular  fissures  in  the  Eastern 
Ghauts  to  the  plains  of  Coromandel,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
Godavery  passes  through  the  break  of  Papcondah;  the  Kistna  and 
Toombuddra  through  that  of  Beywarab,  and  the  Pennaur  through 
those  of  Ganjicotta  and  Si<lhout.  The  Cauvery  alone,  having  de- 
scended from  the  table  land  southerly  by  the   Salem   break,   turns 

'  Geology  of  the  Dekhan,  Transactions   Geological   Society,    Second   Series, 
vol.  IT.,  pp.  409—432. 
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easterly  and  falls  into  the  sea  below  the  southern  termination  of  the 
Eastern  Ghauts  as  a  continuous  chain.  The  Paniani,  and  the  moon- 
tain  streams  that  rise  west  of  the  anticlinal  ridge^  or  watershed  of  the 
Western  Ghauts^  run  westerly  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  These  fissures^ 
and  cross  valleys,  run  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  elevation  line, 
and  offer  striking  illustrations  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Hopkins's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  cross  valleys  of  the  Weald,  a  district,  part 
of  which  I  had  recent  opportunities  of  observing,  during  a  brief  visit 
to  Europe.  The  great  Himalaya  chain  appears  to  present  similar 
phenomena  on  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude. 

The  gap  of  Paulghautcherry,  previously  mentioned,  is  evidently  a 
continuation  of  the  Salem  and  Nilgherry  break,  near  the  southern 
base  of  whose  lofty  precipices  it  opens  an  easy  commercial  road  of 
communication  between  the  interior  and  the  sea.  It  would  almost 
seem,  that  the  strata  of  crystalline  schists  had  been  here  broken 
asunder,  across  their  direction,  and  to  their  very  foundations,  by  the 
unusual  energy  evinced  by  the  upheaving  forces  in  the  neighbouring 
elevation  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Western  Ghaut  chain,  viz.,  those 
of  the  Nilgherries  and  Koondahs,  and  that  the  shattered  sides  of 
this  great  rift  had  been  swept  away,  and  its  aspect  modified,  by  the 
current  of  the  retiring  ocean,  above  whose  waves  the  granitic  and 
hypogene  summits  of  the  Ghauts  then  first  emerged. 

The  gap  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  broad,  narrowing  towards 
its  eastern  extremity,  the  surface  tolerably  flat ;  and  the  descent  from 
the  plains  of  Coimbatore  and  Salem  to  the  Malabar  Coast,  so  gradual 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  Its  height  about  the  centre,  roughly 
approximated  by  means  of  the  boiling  point  of  water,  I  found  to  be 
about  970  feet  above  the  sea's  level.  It  is  covered  with  a  reddish 
soil,  mostly  sandy,  imbedding  angular,  or  slightly  worn  fragments  of 
the  granitic  and  hypogene  rocks,  from  the  detritus  of  which  the  soil 
itself  is  evidently  the  result.  Bare  bosses  of  these  rocks,  in  many 
places,  protrude  from  the  soil.  The  rocks  on  both  sides  are  preci- 
pitous, greatly  modified  in  external  form  by  that  process  of  exfoliation 
and  splitting  into  cuboids,  to  which  granitic  rocks,  and  frequently  the 
crystalline  schists  in  contact,  are  subject. 

It  has  been  stated  as  a  well  known  fact  \  that  ships  navigating  the 
Malabar  Coast  during  the  N.E.  monsoon  commonly  experience  a 
stronger  gale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paniani  (a  town  on  the  coast 
nearly  opposite  the  western  embouchure  of  the  pass)  than  elsewhere ; 
and  this  break  in  the  Ghauts  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  this  effect. 

1  Madras  Almanac,  1840. 
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During  the  S.W.  monsoon  it  exerts  a  considerable  inflnenoe  on  the 
climate  of  Coimbatore;  particularly  on  that  of  places  immediately 
east  of  it,  or  in  a  line  with  its  longitudinal  axis,  by  admitting,  as 
through  a  funnel,  and  concentrating  the  full  force  of  the  strong 
westerly  winds  on  the  tracts  within  its  focus.  Its  influence  on  climate 
in  this  respect  is  felt  even  farther  east  than  Trichinopoly.  At  places 
situate  centrically  like  Be]]ary  between  the  Ghauts,  the  force  of  the 
monsoons  is  but  slightly  felt,  horn,  the  protection  afforded  by  these 
great  natural  barriers. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  geological  features  of  the  regions  of 
India  not  only  over  the  climate,  but  over  the  commerce,  government,  the 
moral,  social,  and  physical  character  of  its  singular  and  widely  varying 
population,  is  in  itself  a  study  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest,  and 
affords  an  ample  and  rich  field,  hitherto  almost  untrodden,  to  the 
research  of  the  philosopher,  and  man  of  inquiry. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark,  in  order  to  show  more  clearly 
the  relative  geographical  position  (in  a  physical  sense)  of  the  tract 
under  description,  that  the  whole  of  the  vast  continent  of  India,  em- 
braced by  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the  Ocean,  may  be  classed  under 
four  great  physical  divisions,  independent  of  the  climatic  zones  of  alti- 
tude peculiar  to  each. 

The  first  is  that  of  ffimdlaj/a,  and  its  subordinate  chains,  cha- 
racterized by  a  general  line  of  elevation  running  nearly  W^  26®  N., 
and  a  drainage  flowing  southerly  and  easterly  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  second,  that  of  Vindhya,  or  Central  India,  with  its  low  plains 
traversed  by  the  Palamow  and  Vindhyan  ranges,  whose  general  direc- 
tion is  W.  5°  S.,  with  a  drainage  running  in  a  similar  direction  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  This  system  of  elevation  serves  to  determine  the 
drainage  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  east,  and  that  of  the  plains  inter- 
vening between  its  own  constituent  ranges  to  the  west,  from  their 
otherwise  natural  southerly  course. 

The  third  is  that  of  the  GhaviSy  or  Southern  India,  already  described, 
with  a  line  of  elevation  N.  5°  W.,  and  a  drainage  running  easterly 
and  southerly  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  fourth  and  last  is  that  of  the  Indus,  flanking  those  of  Himd- 
laya  and  Vindhya;  the  great  lines  of  drainage  run  S.  by  W.  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hindoo  Ko$h, 
whose  course  appears  to  be  westerly'. 

1  A  fifth  might  be  add^,  viz.,  that  of  MaldffOy  or  Ultra-Gangetic  India,  com- 
prising the  Malacca  peninsula,  part  of  8iam,  and  Birma.  This  immense  line  of 
elevation,  extending  fh)m  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  system  to  the  verge  of  the 
Equator,  has  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  that  of  Southern  India,  with  which  it 
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The  above  classification  is  susceptible  of  a  number  of  subdi- 
visions; many  exceptions  exist,  chiefly  arising  from  local  physical 
causes,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  admit  of  my  noticing 
them  here. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  geology  of  Southern 
India,  as  far  as  hitherto  known,  commencing  with  the  inferior  stnv- 
tified,  or  hypogene  rocks,  following  the  ascending  order.  The  plutonic 
and  trappean  rocks  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  describe  in  the 
concluding  portion  of  this  paper. 


SUMMARY.     PART   I. 


The  geology  of  Southern  India  will  probably  have  little  interest  to 
the  mere  studier  of  organic  remains,  from  the  extremely  limited  extent 
of  its  known  fossiliferous  strata ;  yet  the  bare  extensive  surfaces  of  the 
granitic,  trappean,  and  hypogene  rocks,  afford,  on  a  grand  scale, 
exposes,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe,  of  the 
protean  aspects  under  which  these  rocks  present  themselves.  The 
very  absence  of  those  fossiliferous  beds  which  so  thickly  encrust 
the  surface  of  a  great  portion  of  Europe,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  is  in  itself  a  subject  of  interesting  research ;  and  the  geological 
anatomist  of  the  earth's  skeleton  may,  in  the  peninsula  of  India^ 
advantageously  study  a  huge  and  disjointed  mass  of  the  nether-formed 
rocks  which  constitute  the  framework  of  our  planet,  and  which  here 
present  themselves  almost  divested  of  integument,  weathering  under  the 
alternations  of  a  vertical  sun,  and  the  deluging  rains  of  the  tropics. 
Commencing  with  these  rocks,  I  shall  ascend  to  those  more  recently 
formed,  in  regular  succession. 

may  possibly  be  found  identical  (in  epoch.)  On  its  northern  portions  the  drainage 
is  determined  southerly  by  the  great  westerly  elevation  of  the  Himdla^;  and 
entering  the  longitudinal  valleys  of  the  MMffa  system  passes  southerly  along 
their  course  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  anticlinal  ridge  of  the  chain  that  runa 
down  the  interior  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  throws  off  its  drainage  to  the  east 
and  west  into  the  seas  of  China,  India,  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The 
granitic  rocks  that  constitute  a  great  portion  of  this  ridge  are  remarkably  distin* 
guiahed,  mineralogically,  from  those  of  Southern  India  by  their  highly  stannifenma 
character. 
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Hypoobnb  Seribs. 

Extent, — Hjrpogene  schists,  penetrated  and  broken  up  by  pro- 
digions  outbursts  of  plutonic  and  trappean  rocks,  occupy  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  superficies  of  Southern  India.  They  constitute 
tlie  great  bulk  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  from  between  the  latitudes  of 
16**  and  17^  N.  to  Cape  Comorin;  and  from  the  base  of  the  Eastern 
Ghauts,  from  beyond  the  north  limit  of  our  area^  to  their  deflection  at 
Naggery,  Lat.  N.  13°  20'.  They  are  partially  capped  and  fringed, 
in  the  Western  Ghauts,  by  laterite;  and  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  by 
Mndstone,  limestone,  and  laterite. 

From  Naggery  to  Cape  Comorin,  they  form,  with  a  few  excep> 
iions  to  be  adverted  to  in  due  order,  the  basis  of  the  plains  of  the 
Camatic,  Arcot,  the  Valley  of  Seringapatam,  Salem,  Trichinopoly, 
Coimbatore,  Tanjore,  Madura,  Tinnevelly,  and  Travancore;  and, 
intimately  associated  with  granite,  the  principal  hiUs  and  ranges  on 
the  low  lands  south  of  the  Salem  break  and  valley  of  the  Cauvery. 
Korth  of  this  valley,  and  above  the  break,  they  form  the  basis  of  the 
table  lands  of  Mysore,  the  Baniinahal,  Bellary  district,  part  of  Hy- 
drabad,  and  the  Southern  Mahratta  country;  and  present  a  ground- 
work on  which  will  be  sketched  out,  as  accurately  as  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  information  will  permit,  the  circumscribed  areas 
oecupied  by  more  recent  aqueous  strata.  Toward  the  north-west  flank 
of  our  area,  almost  in  a  line  drawn  diagonally  across  the  peninsula 
from  Nagpore  by  Bijapore  to  the  western  coast,  the  hypogene  and 
plutonic  rocks  disappear,  emerging  only  occasionally,  under  one  of 
the  largest  continuous  sheets  of  trap  in  the  world,  and  which  extends 
hit  beyond  our  limits  to  Central  India. 

Physical  aspect  of  Hypogene  area, — The  inequalities  and  undu- 
Ifttions  observed  in  the  table  lands  and  plains  of  Southern  India, 
though  originating  in  the  dislocations  and  flexures  of  the  metamorphic 
strata  at  the  periods  of  their  upheaval,  have  been  evidently  modifled 
by  aqueous  erosion  and  by  the  faster  weathering  of  the  softer  mem- 
bers of  the  series, — such  as  mica  and  talcose  schists, — the  softer 
clay  slates  and  shales;  which  crumbling  and  washed  away,  have 
left  their  harder  brethren  standing  out  in  relief  on  the  face  of  the 
country. 

Where  we  see  gneiss,  hornblende  schist,  and  quartzite,  rising  in 
parallel  ridges  separated  by  valleys,  we  generally  find  the  valleys 
occupied  by  the  softer  members  of  the  series,  often  deeply  covered  with 
debris  from  the  ridges. 

VOL.  VIII.  L 
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Iionuiiniur 


iu  ^iiif«4ai'/tj«  xuaiv  (a  di«tiu^uii>iM9d  frcim  tliciae  of  gnutt,  vUek  tt 
LiJU  ^f  tLkk4>«^i<ii^  y^ur'ifiUtui  of  gxK-Iw  acimetiinfls  aMoulite,  hj  dM 
l^niHiMT  4>/fjtJiJuity  aii'l  utiiforifiity  of  altitude;   their  teadmcy  to 
i$in*M»ih  <lorfi«$'«ha]M^l  outiiuf;,  and  greater  freedom  from 
diferupU^i  riiaMirK,     Sa^r  Wtmn  of  pluionic  diBtarbanoey  1 
(Ji*liii/(ijiDhifi/(  iimrkn  an;  h*KN  |M;rc4f|itiMe. 

VAi'.wii'ututi  iii  in'w.u.  anil  talcoNo  HcliiKtD  obtain,  generallj,  a  Imb  ah! 
tmlii  than  tljomi  of  liornM«*nilo  or  ^noira;  and  have  a  more 
hiM'kitil  imkI  HnitiollMtr  contour  on  tho  whole;  yet  the  oatline  in  < 
i**  j'^KK*'!^  I'win^  |iitrtly  to  thoHtt  rorkri  weathering  in  larger, 
ttu^iiluri  or  litaH  luiutHtutrio  frii^moiitK;  often  leaving  abrupt  atepe^  aw 
muull  |ii-iM'i|ii(utii.  Iloriililouilo  miil  i^noidM  are  seen  rising  in  tfa* 
Wubioin  Oluiiit:*.  ill  tho  Nilghorrio.n,  u\  iho  height  of  8000  feet  abovi 
llio  wM\\  \\\\x\\,  Tlio  loniior  U  i^issvi^uiMHl  hy  its  bold  shaip  ridgei 
i»t'lOM  |^rtH^i|Mloiia.  but  iciivlv  |*uvmmiIu\j{  «sxuio;il  |H>ak8. 

UilU  ooiii|HKMsl  i'liinvK  %\t  ;ioitiu\Uh\  »\r  chlorite,  schist  are  sddon 
m«'t  >s\\\\  ihv^M'  vvi  v|UAVUtlo  h:«\o  Kmv^<  %^r^i-lik<^  ontlinesy  often  ran 
luu^'  Mtus'ihlv  t\M'  ss^iuo  %l.>u^^\\  iv;;*  aV,\uv4  mvariablv  breaking  iq 
iuK»  U\4;\\  Ai^uUi  uuwwx  ^NUv,s^i,*Asvt  ovj;S.vMAi,  iW  *id«  of  the  crest 
Ai\»  m^uaIS  |iA\\ ij«^i>.';Ax  K.IU  .'4  v\\  N*^Jt^  a^V'  dwcinguished  bj  i 
»*UNV4bif  \h*\\    ,'»i/,  u,\  >%'^w..»A\\  S  ^^'<«l^  ^C^-^i^iT^  ^^IVfrs.    OntlMis 

•Aiii.k:<.,>i,  4     ,kn.h.*  '4s-.u».»    ..x-v^...  :.v    N\.ix  ^'Wa  wiar  2sa«  or  fbo 

j^tivtu.vtk.   ^xi/\\v      fc.K.    :,    7^^.    ^    „^^   vt«v*>l.N   vuituti^t  W-if  tuf  day 
>4*v»,\    »..x,   ;<»  ^«.N..  >   vi,.»:.j^  .„.i^^  >.«.;k,j^  ^.;,i   ti-ji»i^^.  ^vir  Mflid  i1 
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cession:  bat  to  this  rule  there  are  namerous  exceptions.  I  have 
obserred  all  these  rocks,  except  crystalline  limestone,  resting  on 
granite  without  the  usually  intervening  gneiss.  Why  these  beds, 
termed  metamorphic  from  the  supposition  of  their  having  been  deposited 
^m  water,  and  crystallized  by  the  influence  of  plutonic  heat,  should 
fiot  have  all  been  similarly  altered  is  difficult  to  explain,  unless  it  is 
supposed  that  their  mineral  composition  differed  originally,  and  that 
various  degrees  and  durations  of  heat  will  produce  different  effects 
upon  the  crystallization  and  mineral  arrangement  of  the  mass  acted 

Dtp  and  Direction. — The  strata  are  often  violently  contorted,  or 
*^nt  in  waving  flexures,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  plutonic  rocks ; 
^nd  much  irregularity  occurs  in  the  amount  and  direction  of  dip 
^roughout  the  hypogene  area.  In  the  Western  Ghauts  it  is  usually 
easterly,  and  at  angles  varying  from  10^  to  90°.  In  the  Udigherry 
portion  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  and  in  the  plain  at  their  eastern 
^^ase  I  found  the  dip  often  westerly,  and  varying  as  above  from 
W  to  90^ 

The  dip  in  the  plains  south  of  the  Salem  disliDcation,  and  in  the 
ftp  of  Paulghautcherry,  is  for  the  most  part  to  the  S.S.E.  at  angles 
^m  30°  to  80°.  In  the  low  lands  at  the  west  base  of  the  Western 
Obants  at  Honawer,  it  was  easterly  at  an  angle  of  30°;  a  little 
Airther,  S.S.W.  At  the  summit  of  the  Ghauts  near  the  falls  of  Grair- 
lippa,  the  gneiss  dipped  at  an  angle  of  35°  to  the  N.E. 

On  the  table  lands  the  dip  also  varies  much  in  intensity  and  direc- 
^oq:  among  the  Kupputgode  hills,  in  the  South  Mahratta  country, 
it  ^ras  in  one  situation  quaquaversal ;  and  Benza  observed  the  horn- 
blende schists  at  the  east  and  west  bases  of  the  Nilgherries  dipping 
^ticlinally  from  the  axis  of  elevation ;  but  they  do  not  always  dip 
^m  the  plutonic  rocks — in  many  instances  the  dip  is  towards  them : 
*  hct,  indicating  that  the  strata  have  been  disturbed  at  some  previous 
l*nod,  or  that  they  may  have  suffered  inversion ;  which  is  known  to 
^  the  case  in  beds  of  more  recent  origin.     While  the  dip  of  the  twa 
^^t  lines  of  elevation,  viz.,  the   East  and  West  Ghauts,  is  gene- 
"^y  westerly,  and  easterly,  or  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of 
^^'^  strata,  that  of  the  minor  cross  ranges  is  usually  southerly.     Nu- 
^<irous  irregularities  and  exceptions,  however,  to  this  general  rule 
^^^^cur,  particularly  near  the  northerly  and  southerly  great  synclinal 
'^i^e  of  dip  on  the  table  lands  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts, 
^'id  near  localities  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  cross  lines  of  elevation. 
"^ke  intrusion  of  trap  dykes  has  also  caused  much  diversity  in  the 
^^|».    These  irregnlarities  will  always  prove  obstacles  in  tracing  out 
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with  aconracy  the  synclinal  dip  line  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ghauts. 

JoirUs  and  Cleavage. — The  jointed  structure  is  most  observable  in  the 
thick-bedded  variety  of  gneiss,  the  hornblende  schist,  andqnartzite;  in 
the  two  latter  it  is  often  so  strong  as  to  deceive  some  observers,  who 
have  taken  the  joint  planes  for  the  lines  of  stratification,  which  they 
cross  usually  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so.  The  planes  of  cleavage  are 
most  distinct  in  the  chlorite  and  clay  slates;  they  are  sometimes 
parallel  with  the  joints,  but  more  frequently  with  the  lines  of  strati- 
fication, which  are  often  remarkably  indistinct  in  the  clay  slates. 

LUhologic  Character. — Gneiss  and  hornblende  schist  are  by  hx  the 
most  prevalent  rocks  of  the  series :  to  gneiss  the  other  members  may 
be  termed  subordinate.  Near  its  contact  with  the  granite  it  com- 
monly assumes  the  character  of,  what  has  been  styled  by  Bpn6,  gr»- 
nitoidal  gneiss,  losing  its  stratified  appearance,  and  not  to  be  distin- 
guished in  hand  specimens  from  granite.  Spherical  and  oval  masses 
of  granite,  resembling  boulders,  are  sometimes  observed  impacted  in 
the  gneiss. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  bodies  imbedded  in  the 
gneiss  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  the  Paulghautcherry  Pass  near 
Vaniencolam. 


These  have  certainly  more  the  appearance  of  imbedded  boulders  of 
granite,  than  the  concretions  we  see  in  the  sandstones  of  Europe; 
while  others  again  assimilate  the  globular  forms  produced  by  heat  in 
regularly  sheeted  trap  rocks.  Veins  of  reddish  compact  felspar, 
felspar  coloured  green  with  actinolite,  epidote  or  chlorite,  with,  and 
without,  quartz;  also  of  milky  quartz  with  nests  of  iron  ore,  mica 
and  hornblende,  are  very  common  in  gneiss:  also  dykes  and  veins  o^ 
granite.  All  these  veins  are  of  older  date  than  the  intrusion  of  the 
greenstone  dykes  which  invariably  sever  them.  Particular  varieties 
of  gneiss  prevail  in  different  districts.  Protogenic  gneiss,  viz.,  gneiss 
where  the  mica  is  replaced  by  talc,  is  found  in  the  western  parts  of 
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Mysore;  albiiio  gneiss,  in  die  Eastern  Ghants  above  Beswara.  Gku^ 
nets  are  nniversallj  distribnted :  but  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the 
gneiss  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts.  The  gneiss  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  is 
also  lithologicallj  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Western  Ghauts  by 
its  less  auriferous  and  more  cupriferous  character,  and  by  its  assuming, 
in  many  places  north  of  the  Kistna  to  Gkmjam,  so  arenaceous  a 
texture  and  colour  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  sandstone  in 
hand  specimens;  and  where  capped  by  true  sandstone,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  where  the  gneiss  ends  or  the  sandstone  begins.  The  mica 
and  felspar  are  replaced  by  quartz  and  minute  garnets,  coloured  and 
loosely  agglutinated  by  peroxide  of  iron.  The  felspar  is  often  aggre- 
gated in  veins,  decomposing  into  a  white  clay.  It  is  a  fact  worth 
remarking,  that  the  gneiss  in  contact  with  granite  almost  iuTariably 
assimilates  the  latter  in  mineral  character.  The  grand  characteristic 
of  these  rocks,  however,  on  the  Indian  peninsula  is  their  highly  ferri- 
ferous  nature,  which  remarkably  distinguishes  them  from  the  stanni- 
ferous hypogenic  and  granite  rocks  of  the  sister  peninsula  of  Malacca^ 
which  has  an  almost  parallel  direction  and  is  separated  only  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  In  Southern  India  these  rocks  not  only  abound  in 
nests  and  veins  of  rich  magnetic  and  oxidulated  iron  ore,  but  in  thick 
interstratified  beds  and  mountain  n^asses  of  these  minerals,  while  not  a 
grain  of  tin  ore  has  hitherto  been  discovered. 

Mka  Schist, — Mica  schist  is  found  sparingly  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  the  hypogene  area  in  thin  beds.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  purity  in  the  western  parts  of  Mysore.  I  do  not 
remember  e^er  having  seen  in  it  a  vein  of  granite,  though  abounding 
in  those  of  quartz.  Talcose,  chloritic,  and  actinolitic  schists  are  still 
more  sparingly  distributed :  the  first  is  seen  in  the  western  parts  of 
Mysore;  near  Salem,  in  the  valley  of  Cauvery;  and  in  the  Eastern 
Ghauts,  in  beds  of  some  thickness ;  as  also  chlorite  slate.  Fine  varieties 
of  actinolitic  schist  occur  in  the  Western  Ghants  at  the  falls  of 
Gairsippa;  near  Palliconda,  and  Suntghur  in  the  Camatic;  and  it  is 
pretty  generally  distributed  in  thin  beds  over  the  Bellary  districts, 
Mysore,  and  in  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  Nizam's 
territories. 

Hornblende  Schist  ranks  next  to  gneiss  in  extent  and  thicknesa  of 
beds,  and  is  seen  washed  by  the  sea  at  the  bases  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Ghauts,  forming  some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  latter,  and 
supporting  large  level  tracts  of  table  land.  This  rock  varies  from  the 
compact  structure  of  basalt  to  the  crystalline  texture  of  granite,  and 
to  that  of  porphyry,  and  may  be  seen  from  lamin®  of  a  few  lines  in 
thickness,  passing  into  beds  forming  mountain  masses..    The  p     ci    1 
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with  aconracy  the  synclinal  dip  line  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ghauts. 

Joints  and  Cleavage, — The  jointed  structure  is  most  observable  in  the 
thick-bedded  variety  of  gneiss,  the  hornblende  schist,  andquartzite;  in 
the  two  latter  it  is  often  so  strong  as  to  deceive  some  observers,  who 
have  taken  the  joint  planes  for  the  lines  of  stratification,  which  they 
cross  usually  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so.  The  planes  of  cleavage  are 
most  distinct  in  the  chlorite  and  clay  slates;  they  are  sometimes 
parallel  with  the  joints,  but  more  frequently  with  the  lines  of  strati- 
fication, which  are  often  remarkably  indistinct  in  the  clay  slates. 

LUholoffic  Character, — Gneiss  and  hornblende  schist  are  by  fistf  the 
most  prevalent  rocks  of  the  series :  to  gneiss  the  other  members  may 
be  termed  subordinate.  Near  its  contact  with  the  granite  it  com- 
monly  assumes  the  character  of,  what  has  been  styled  by  Bpn6,  gr»- 
nitoidal  gneiss,  losing  its  stratified  appearance,  and  not  to  be  distin- 
guished in  hand  specimens  from  granite.  Spherical  and  oval  masses 
of  granite,  resembling  boulders,  are  sometimes  observed  impacted  in 
the  gneiss. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  bodies  imbedded  in  the 
gneiss  of  the  Western  Ghants,  in  the  Paulghautcherry  Pass  near 
Vaniencolam. 


These  have  certainly  more  the  appearance  of  imbedded  boulders  of 
granite,  than  the  concretions  we  see  in  the  sandstones  of  Europe:, 
while  others  again  assimilate  the  globular  forms  produced  by  heat  in 
regularly  sheeted  trap  rocks.  Veins  of  reddish  compact  felspar, 
felspar  coloured  green  with  actinolite,  epidote  or  chlorite,  with,  and 
without,  quartz;  also  of  milky  quartz  with  nests  of  iron  ore,  mica 
and  hornblende,  are  very  common  in  gneiss:  also  dykes  and  veins  of, 
granite.  All  these  veins  are  of  older  date  than  the  intrusion  of  the 
greenstone  dykes  which  invariably  sever  them.  Particular  varieties 
of  gneiss  prevail  in  different  districts.  Protogenic  gneiss,  viz.,  gneiss 
where  the  mica  is  replaced  by  talc,  is  found  in  the  western  parts  of 
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Mysore;  albiiio  gneiss,  in  die  Eastern  Ghants  above  Beswara.  Gktf«- 
nets  are  universally  distribnted :  but  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the 
gneiss  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts.  The  gneiss  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  is 
also  lithologically  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Western  Ghauts  by 
its  less  auriferous  and  more  cupriferous  character,  and  by  its  assuming, 
in  many  places  north  of  the  Kistna  to  Gkmjam,  so  arenaceous  a 
texture  and  colour  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  sandstone  in 
hand  specimens;  and  where  capped  by  true  sandstone,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  where  the  gneiss  ends  or  the  sandstone  begins.  The  mica 
and  felspar  are  replaced  by  quartz  and  minute  garnets,  coloured  and 
loosely  agglutinated  by  peroxide  of  iron.  The  felspar  is  often  aggre- 
gated in  veins,  decomposing  into  a  white  clay.  It  is  a  fauct  worth 
remarking,  that  the  gneiss  in  contact  with  granite  almost  invariably 
assimilates  the  latter  in  mineral  character.  The  grand  characteristic 
of  these  rocks,  however,  on  the  Indian  peninsula  is  their  highly  ferri- 
ferous  nature,  which  remarkably  distinguishes  them  from  the  stanni- 
ferous hypogenic  and  granite  rocks  of  the  sister  peninsula  of  Malacca^ 
which  has  an  almost  parallel  direction  and  is  separated  only  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  In  Southern  India  these  rocks  not  only  abound  in 
nests  and  veins  of  rich  magnetic  and  oxidulated  iron  ore,  but  in  thick 
interstratified  beds  and  mountain  masses  of  these  minerals,  while  not  a 
grain  of  tin  ore  has  hitherto  been  discovered. 

Mica  Schist, — Mica  schist  is  found  sparingly  distribnted  over  the 
whole  of  the  hypogene  area  in  thin  beds.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  purity  in  the  western  parts  of  Mysore.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  seen  in  it  a  vein  of  granite,  though  abounding 
in  those  of  quartz.  Talcose,  chloritic,  and  actinolitic  schists  are  still 
more  sparingly  distributed :  the  first  is  seen  in  the  western  parts  of 
Mysore;  near  Salem,  in  the  valley  of  Cauvery;  and  in  the  Eastern 
Ghauts,  in  beds  of  some  thickness ;  as  also  chlorite  slate.  Fine  varieties 
of  actinolitic  schist  occur  in  the  Western  Ghauts  at  the  falls  of 
Gairsippa ;  near  Palliconda,  and  Suntghur  in  the  Camatic ;  and  it  is 
pretty  generally  distributed  in  thin  beds  over  the  Bellary  districts, 
Mysore,  and  in  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  Nizam's 
territories. 

HombUnde  Schist  ranks  next  to  gneiss  in  extent  and  thickness  of 
beds,  and  is  seen  washed  by  the  sea  at  the  bases  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Ghauts,  forming  some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  latter,  and 
supporting  large  level  tracts  of  table  land.     This  rock  vi  :rom  the 

compact  structure  of  basalt  to  the  crystalline  texture  of  g  ,  and 

to  that  of  porphyry,  and  may  be  seen  from  laminso  of  a       ^1      b  in 
thickness,  passing  into  beds  forming  mountain  mmweH.    TlM 
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toor  copper  district;  oronnd  Darwar;  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  near Bd<* 
lary  and  Sondoor;  in  the  sonth-west  portions  of  the  Nizam's  ooontij, 
at  Idiapnr  and  Cundagal.  It  is  generally  associated  in  conformable 
strata  with  beds  of  chlorite  and  hornblende  schists,  also  of  qnartnte 
and  siliceous  schists.  Bine  roofing  slate  is  rare.  The  siliceous  schists 
of  Sondoor,  Darwar,  Ceded  Districts,  &c.,  often  pass  into  a  striped 
jasper,  and  may  be  classed  under  M'Culloch's  second  division  of 
schist,  viz. : — 

"  F.  Laminar,  with  alternate  colours,  and  forming  some  yarietiea 
of  the  striped  jasper  of  mineralogists.  The  colours  are  commonly 
shades  of  red,  brown,  yellow,  and  purplish  black,  and  these  kinds 
appear  to  be  derived  from  the  coloured  shales. 

"  G.  Containing  imbedded  crystals  of  quartz,  and  of  a  porphyritie 
aspect." 

This  rock  is  usually  seen  cresting  hills  of  chlorite,  hornblende,  or 
clay-slate,  regularly  interstratified.  At  other  times  the  stratification 
is  obscure;  the  structure,  usually  laminar,  sometimes  puts  on  the 
aspect  of  a  breccia  that  has  the  appearance  of  the  laminar  variety 
having  been  broken  up,  and  re-cemented  in  situ  by  a  dark  brown 
ferruginous  paste.  The  rock  is  often  highly  ferruginous,  and  composed 
of  alternate  layers  of  magnetic  iron  ore  with  polarity,  and  grey,  or 
brownish-grey  chert.  Basanite  occurs  associated  with  the  horn- 
blende, chlorite,  and  clay-slates. 

It  would  be  endless  here  to  enumerate  the  various  aspects  under 
which  the  hypogene  rocks  present  themselves  dependent  on  mineralo* 
gical  differences.  The  numerous  divisions  into  which  M'CuUoch  has 
petrologically  classed  them  may  be  all  observed  in  an  area  of  a  few 
miles'  extent.  Their  mineral  character  has,  however,  been  minutely 
described  in  my  more  detailed  geological  notes  published  in  the  Jonmals 
of  the  Bengal  and  Madras  Asiatic  Societies. 

Imbedded  Minerals  in  the  Hypogene  Rocks :  Earthy  Minerals — 
Silica. — Fine  crystals  of  quartz  are  found  at  Vellum,  near  Tanjore. 
Chert  is  pretty  generally  distributed,  also  the  common  garnet ;  the 
latter  occurs  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  the 
Copper  Districts  of  Nellore  and  Guntoor,  Salem,  the  Nilgherries,  and 
in  the  Western  Ghauts  below  Goa.  Mines  of  the  precious  garnet^ 
almandine,  have  been  excavated  by  the  natives  at  Gharibpett  near 
Palunshah  in  the  Nizam's  territories.  Pjrrope  is  said  to  be  found  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  Peninsula :  green  garnet  occurs  in  the  gneiss 
of  Senklidroog,  in  the  Salem  District ' ;   dodecahedral  garnet,  assimi* 

^  Benza,  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  VoL  IV.,  pagea  3611^  267. 
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Iftting  esBonite  or  oinnamon  stone^  in  the  hornblende  sohist  of  the 
Nilgherries  *;  and  black  garnet,  and  tremolite  in  the  granitoidal  gneLu 
of  Peroor  and  Worralconda  (Mysore).  Epidote  and  actinolite  are 
foand  nsnallj  in  qnartz  and  felspar  veins.  Hypersthene  is  oco»- 
sionally  seen  in  the  hornblende  schist  of  the  Ceded  Districts. 
Indianite  occurs  sparingly  with  comndnm,  fibrolite,  and  garnet  in^ 
gneiss  and  hornblende  schist  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganveiy. 

Earthy  Minerals :  Alumina — Corundum, — Boumon  considered  in- 
dianite and  fibrolite  to  be  the  matrix  of  comndnm  in  Sonthem  India; 
and  Phillips  states,  on  what  authority  is  not  mentioned,  that  its 
gangne  in  the  Camatic  is  a  coarse-grained  white  marble.  I  have 
always  found  it,  both  in  Mysore  and  Salem,  in  talc,  mica,  or  horn- 
blende schist,  associated  with  iron  ore,  asbestus,  and  sometimes  india- 
nite and  fibrolite.  It  occurs  imbedded  in  the  rock  in  grains  and 
crystals.  Viralimodos  and  Sholasigamany  are  its  principal  localities 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cauvery;  Golashully  and  Kulkairy  in  Mysore, 
where  it  also  occurs  at  Mundurim*,  near  Seringapatam,  Tippaty, 
Beygoor,  Bannercota,  Baugoopilly,  and  other  places.  It  is  also  said 
to  be  found  in  the  hypogene  schists  of  Nellore  and  Guntoor.  The 
spinel  ruby  (dodecahedral  corundum),  and  sapphire  (the  corindon 
hyalin  of  Haiiy),  are  occasionally  found  with  the  common  corundum 
in  the  Salem  district,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Gauveiy.  Emeiy,  or 
granular  corundum,  is  found  at  Bombardipddu*,  about  twenty-four 
milee  northerly  from  Tripaty  in  North  Arcot,  in  hornblende  rock,  in 
pieces  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen*s  egg,  or  even 
larger.  Common  corundum  is  also  found  where  the  Grodavery  escapes 
though  the  Eastern  Ghauts^  east  of  Papconda,  from  the  Nizam's 
territories  to  the  plains  of  Rajahmundry  and  the  sea.  Beryl  occurs 
at  Paddioor  in  Coimbatore ;  and,  according  to  the  natives,  at  Vani- 
ambadi,  at  the  north  base  of  the  Nilgherries. 

Fibrolite  occurs  but  rarely  with  indianite  and  corundum,  as  has 
been  before  alluded  to,  in  speaking  of  the  last  two  minerals.  Kyanite 
I  found  associated  with  adularia,  asbestiform  tremolite,  and  magnetio 
iron  ore,  at  Adipuram ;  in  the  Nellore  district,  in  gneiss :  it  occurs  in 
the  same  rock  near  Gharibpett^,  in  the  Nizam's  territories;  also  in 
Mysore*,  and  in  the  maritime  districts  of  the  Gt)davery  and  Kistna^ 
with  tremolite,  pearl  spar,  bitter  spar,  almandine  and  staurolite.     The 

>  Maegregor,  Madras  Quarterly  Medical  Jonmal,  July,  1842,  page  284. 

*  Clarke^  Madras  Journal,  January,  1839,  page  121. 

■  Hayne's  Tracts,  page  110.  *  Voyi 

*  Clarke,  Madras  Joomal  of  Literature  and  Science  for  Jai  120. 

*  MaepheiBon,  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVIIL,  page  1 
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lafit-metitianed  mineral  occurs^  in  the  hjpogene  and  plntonio  lootu 
north  of  Ryacota;  in  the  Baramahal,  associated  with  hornblende, 
felspar,  and  epidote^ 

Earthy  Minerals:  MagnewUi, — Steatite  occurs  in  the  talcose  schists 
in  the  western  parts  of  Mysore;  as  also  potstone,  in  beds  of  consider* 
able  size,  and  veins,  and  more  or  less  dispersed  over  the  whole  hypo^ 
gene  area;  occasionally  associated  with  nephrite. 

AUcalmo-Earthy  Minerals:  Potash, — Mica  is  found  universally 
diJGTused.  In  some  parts  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  on  the  table 
lands  to  the  east^  this  mineral  and  talc  are  found  in  plates  large 
enough  for  windows,  and  lanterns;  for  which  purpose  they  are  used,  as 
also  for  ornamental  devices,  and  for  painting  on,  by  the  natives  of 
India.  Chlorite  is  rarely  found  uncombined  with  felspar,  silex,  or 
hornblende.  Nacrite,  or  scaly  talc,  is  here  and  there  met  with.  Adn« 
laria  is  found  in  the  gneiss  at  Adipuram,  in  the  Nellore  district,  and 
other  places. 

AUcalino-Earthy  Minerals:  Soda, — ^Albite,  or  cleavlandite,  ocoors 
pretty  abundantly  in  the  gneiss  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  above  Bezwara^ 
north  of  the  Kistna,  at  Paddioor  in  Coimbatore,  and  occasionally 
throughout  the  gneiss  districts  of  Southern  India :  as  also  tourmaline^ 
or  schorl,  both  black  and  green. 

Acidiferous  Earthy  Minerals:  Alumina  and  Lime. — Sulphate  and 
sub-sulphate  of  alumina  are  occasionally  found  in  thin  incrustations 
and  efflorescences  between  the  layers  of  the  soft  ferruginous  slates  into 
which  the  hornblende  and  mica  schists  pass;  for  instance,  in  the 
Copper  Mountain  range  near  Bellary,  where  I  have  also  observed  cal- 
careous spar  in  nests  in  the  gneiss  and  hornblende  schist  General 
Cullen  has  found  calcareous  spar  in  the  gneiss  of  Travancore.  Thi» 
mineral  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  hypogene  rocks  of  Southern- 
India.  Bitter  spar  is  said  to  occur'  in  the  maritime  districts  of  the 
Kistna  and  Godavery. 

Acidiferous  Earthy  Minerals:  Magnesia, — Magnesite,  an  almost 
pure  carbonate  of  magnesia,  occurs  in  beds,  veins,  and  nests  in  the 
hornblende  and  talcose  schists  near  Salem,  associated  with  rocks 
analogous  to  serpentine,  or  chromiferous  ophiolite,  asbestus,  chert,  a 
silicate  of  magnesia,  nephrite,  and  chromate  of  iron:  also  at  Yedi- 
ehicolum,  and  other  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Cauveiy ;  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hoonsoor  in  Mysore.  In  geological  situs,  and  age,  the 
magnesite  of  Southern  India  assimilates  the  older  magnesites  of  Styria, 
Moravia,  Baltimore,  and  Turin. 

*  Hayne*8  Tracts,  page  345. 
MacphersoD,  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVIII.,  pi»  120. 
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MekUUferrms  MinercUs :  Iron — ^Iron  pyrites,  or  snlpbnret  of  iron,  is 
distributed  in  small  proportions  in  the  hjpogene  rocks ;  but  the  oxides, 
both  magnetic  and  hsBmatitic,  exist  in  extraordinary  abundance,  form- 
ing masses  and  large  interstratified  beds  in  mountain  chains.  In 
gneiss  these  ores  frequently  replace  hornblende  and  mica;  alternating 
with  quartz  in  regular  layers.  Magnetic  iron  ore  with  polarity  is 
found  at  Pakanandoo,  in  the  Salem  district,  in  beautiful  octohedral 
ciystals.  It  occurs  in  the  massiye  state  on  the  Baba  Booden  hills  in 
Mysore,  those  of  Kittoor  and  Darwar  in  the  Southern  Mahrattai 
country ;  in  large  masses  among  the  hills  of  Sondoor  near  Hospett,  and 
in  many  other  localities. 

Micaceous  and  specular  iron  ore  are  less  common.  A  dark  mag- 
netic iron  sand  is  usually  found,  in  the  beds  of  streams  haying  their 
origin  among  hypogene  rocks,  associated  with  gold  dust ;  and  some* 
time  with  menaccanite. 

TUanium. — Iron  ore  slightly  titaniferous  is  found  over  the  whole 
hypogene  area.  Menaccanite  I  found  among  the  iron  sand,  and  gold 
dust  in  the  best  of  the  Doni  rivulet  among  the  Kupputgode  hills,  and 
in  some  of  the  rivulets  of  the  Ceded  Districts. 

Manganese. — The  black  oxide  of  manganese,  associated  with  iron 
ore,  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  among  the  Kupputgode  hills, 
and  more  sparingly  in  those  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  Mysore,  and  the 
Nilgherries. 

Ckrame, — Chromate  of  iron  occurs  associated  with  the  magnesite  of 
Salem,  and  probably  exists  in  other  magnesite  localities. 

Capper. — Ores  of  copper,  principally  the  green  carbonate  and  sul- 
phuret^  occur  in  strings,  nests,  nodules,  and  short  broken  veins  in  the 
^eiss,  mica.)  and  hornblende  schists  of  the  Nellore  and  Guntoor  dis- 
trictsL  The  carbonate  is  also  found  among  the  Kupputgode  hills,  in 
the  Copper  Mountain  near  Bellary;  and  in  various  localities  in  the 
Eastern  Ghauts.  The  rarity  of  a  regularly  continuous  lode  of  ore  in 
the  rocks  of  India  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  and  has  hitherto  dis- 
couraged the  exertions  of  miners.  However,  our  knowledge  is  confined 
to  veins  near  the  surface :  and  I  do  not  consider  that  up  to  the  present 
a  £ur  trial  has  been  made  of  their  mineral  resources. 

Silver. — Ores  of  silver  are  said  to  occur  in  Madura,  and  also  in 
Mysore'.  I  found  a  single  fragment  of  the  grey  carbonate  in  the 
auriferous  sands  of  the  Doni  rivulet  in  the  Kupputgode  hills.  The 
rocks  in  all  these  localities  are  hypogene  and  plutonic.  In  the  Doni 
rivulet  the  sand  contained  magnetic  iron  sand,  mepaccanite,  carbonate 

*  Clarke,  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science  for  January,  1639, 
p.  120. 
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of  copper,  and  a  grain  or  two  of  a  white  metal,  soluble  only  in  nitro- 
muriatio  acid, — probably  platinonu  Two  bits  of  metallic  silyer  and 
copper  were  also  found  in  the  sand  here,  which  from  not  being  in  tUu^ 
and  the  possibility  of  their  being  adventitions,  cannot  be  safely 
pronounced  as  native. 

Antimony. — This  mineral  is  said  by  Dr.  Clarke '  to  occur  in  the 
Baba  Booden  hills  of  Mysore.  What  is  generally  sold  as  surmeh,  or 
antimony,  in  the  bazaars  of  Southern  India^  and  used  largely  as  a 
coUyrium  by  the  natives  to  improve  the  brilliancy  of  the  eye,  I  have 
fund  to  be  a  micaceous  iron  ore.  Galena,  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  is  siud 
to  be  also  substituted. 

Combustible  Minerals:  Graphite, — Graphite  I  found  in  thin  shales 
in  the  gneiss  of  the  south-west  part  of  the  Nizam's  dominions  at 
Nundapur. 

Many  minerals  conmion  in  the  hypogene  series  of  Europe  have  not 
yet  been  noticed  in  this  class  of  rocks  in  Southern  India;  such  as 
fluor  spar,  barytes,  strontianite,  apatite,  chiastolite,  pyenite,  and»- 
lusite,  antomolite,  and  a  number  of  other  minerals  less  frequent. 

Zircon  is  said  to  occur  in  the  alluvium  at  Ellora,  and  cats'-eye  in 
that  of  the  Kistna,  and  of  the  rivers  in  Malabar;  and  umber  in  the 
Nilgherrie&  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  labours  of  future  minenJo^sts 
will  add  greatly  to  this  list  of  minerals  associated  with  the  hypogene 
formation  of  Southern  India. 

In  concluding  thb  summary  of  the  metamorphic  rooks  of  Southern 
India,  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  how  forcibly  they  recall  to 
mind  the  remark  of  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  who,  in  concluding  his 
survey  of  the  plutonic  and  hypogene  series  of  South  America,  says : 
*'When  we  pass  to  another  hemisphere,  we  see  new  forms  of  animals 
and  plants,  and  even  new  constellations  in  the  heavens;  but  in  the 
rocks  we  still  recognise  our  old  acquaintances ;  the  same  granite,  the 
same  gneiss,  the  same  micaceous  schist,  quartz  rocks,  &c." 


PART  II. 
Diamond  Sandstone,  and  Limestone. 

Resting  immediately  on  the  hypogene  and  plutonic  rocks  are  found 
beds  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  sandstone-conglomerate  (the  latter 
often  imbedding  diamonds) — argillaceous,  arenaceous,   and  siliceous 

1  Clarke,   Madras  Joanial  of  Literature  and  Science  for  January,  1839, 
p.  19Q. 
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sehists,  which,  from  their  being  usaally  associated^  sometimes  alter- 
nating, and  their  frequent  conformability  of  strata,  it  has  been 
thought  convenient,  until  the  discovery  of  distinguishing  fossils,  to 
describe  under  one  head. 

Geographical  extent  and  position, — Next  to  the  hjpogene  schists, 
just  described,  and  the  associated  plutonic  rocks,  these  limestone  and 
sandstone  beds  occupy,  perhaps,  the  greater  portion  of  our  area  north 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Pulicat  to  Mangaiore  on  the  south,  and  the 
southern  edge  of  the  great  overlying  trap  formation  on  the  north. 
In  the  south  of  India,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Salem  Break,  they 
have  not  hitherto  been  seen;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  they  appear 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  elevated  table  lands,  and  to  the  Eastern 
Ghauts,  which  they  cap  at  intervals  from  Naggery  to  beyond  the 
northern  limit  into  Cuttack.  Below  the  escarpment  of  the  Western 
Ghauts  the  sandstone  has  only  been  observed  at  Atchera^  on  the 
Malabar  coast 

Dipping  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  north-west,  the  limestone 
has  not  hitherto  been  seen  either  on  the  maritime  plains  below  the 
Eastern  Ghauts,  or  in  those  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  On  the  table- 
lands these  works  are  most  frequently  observed,  exposed  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  great  drainage  lines  of  the  country — ^for  instance,  those 
of  the  Grodavery,  Bhima,  Kistna  and  Gutpurba,  Maipurba,  and  Pen- 
naur.  They  occur  in  irregularly-shaped  patches,  separated  usuaUy  by 
broad  and  apparently  denuded  zones  of  the  subjacent  hypogene  and 
plutonic  rocks. 

Physical  aspect, — The  tracts  occupied  by  the  limestone  and  sand- 
stone beds  present  a  diversified  aspect,  sometimes  flat  and  monotonous,, 
and  at  others,  near  lines  of  plutonic  disturbance,  bare,  rugged,  and 
picturesque.  The  limestone  in  some  situations  has  evidently  been 
denuded  of  the  usually  superjacent  sandstone,  dislocated,  and  elevated 
several  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding 
country  in  regular  ranges,  and  often  in  highly-inclined  strata^  as 
in  the  tract  between  Banaganpilly  and  Gooty.  Caps  of  sandstone, 
though  in  such  cases  often  wanting,  are  sometimes  seen  still  covering 
the  limestone  peaks.  The  outline  of  these  limestone  ranges  usually 
presents  long,  flattish-topped  ridges,  whose  sides  and  sunmiits  are  not 
nnfrequently  covered  with  detached  angular  blocks  of  the  rook,  with  a 
grey,  weathered,  and  scabrous  exterior,  resembling  that  of  the  moun- 
tain limestones  of  Europe. 

The  sandstone,  where  undisturbed  by  plutonic  intrusion,  occurs  in 

*  Mileolmaon,  Geological  TraDBsctions,  Vol.  V.,  page  367,  Second  Series, 
PanllL 
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on  the  east,  to  the  subordinate  chains  of  the  Western  Ghants  at 
Gokauk,  and  thence  stretching  down  southerly  towards  Belgaom. 
The  hill-forts  of  Pedda  and  Chich  Nurgoond,  and  of  Nowlgoond, 
stand  on  outliers  a  little  below  the  southern  limit  of  this  patch.  The 
course  of  the  Gutpurba  forms  an  irregular  boundary  to  the  north,  with 
the  great  overlying  trap  of  the  Dekhan. 

Hydrabad  Beds, — Smaller  isolated  patches  are  observed  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country,  between  it  and  Hydrabad,  viz.,  at  Mur 
dibhal,  and  Talicota,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhima,  between  the  city  of 
Gulberga  and  Firozabad;  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Digaye,  between 
Muktul  and  Gulberga. 

The  sandstone  again  >  crops  out  in  the  Hydrabad  oonntiy  near 
Sarapiir,  between  Hnnnumkoondah  and  Pakkal,  to  which  it  oontinnes 
penetrated  by  granite. 

Beds  of  limestone  occur  at  Kotah,  about  ten  miles  up  the  Pnn- 
deetah  river  above  its  confluence  with  the  Godavery. 

IdentUt/. — The  identity  of  these  scattered  beds  is  proved  by  their 
relative  geological  position  with  respect  to  other  rocks,  their  imbedded 
pebbles,  and  striking  mineralogical  resemblance. 

Order  of  Stratification. — The  limestone  occupies,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  lowest  position  in  the  sections  afforded  by  the  great  lines  of 
drainage  of  these  tracts,  and  in  places  where  the  superinoumbent 
strata  have  been  stripped  off. 

Next  in  order  of  superposition  come  calcareous  shales,  mingled  with 
much  argillaceous  matter,  then  argillaceous  shales  and  slates,  sand- 
stone, siliceous  and  arenaceous  schists,  quartz  rock  and  sandstone 
conglomerates. 

In  one  or  two  situations  I  have  observed  the  limestone,  where  ele- 
vated into  chains  of  hills,  alternating  with  sandstone;  for  instane^ 
between  Banaganpilly  and  Pycut  Puspoolah;  and  near  Ryelchenoo 
in  the  Cuddapah  tract ;  and  also  a  little  south  of  Xulladghi  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  tract. 

Direction  and  Dip, — The  direction  of  these  beds  usually  oonfonns 
to  that  of  the  hypogene  schists  on  which  they  rest  They  have,  with 
the  latter,  been  broken  through,  penetrated,  tilted  up,  and  altered  by 
plntonic  rocks.  The  disturbance  is  most  apparent  on  the  edges  of  the 
beds.  At  a  distance  from  the  lines,  or  foci  of  plutonic  action,  the  beds 
are  found  but  slightly  inclined,  and  their  dip  following  the  easterly 
and  southerly  inclination  of  the  great  table  lands.  The  Cnddapah 
strata  have  been  raised  at  their  eastern  limits  by  the  elevation  of  the 

>  Dr.  Walker,  Joamal  of  Asuitic  Society  of  Bengal,  1841,  No.  90,  p.  471. 
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Eastern  Ghaats  with  the  subjacent  hypogene  schists^  to  the  average 
elevation  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea's  level ;  dipping  about 
40°  westerly.  They  have  been  similarly  lifted  by  plutonio  rocks 
at  their  western  edge,  between'Ryelcherroo  and  Gooty,  where  the 
dip  is  42°  easterly.  Intermediate  between  these  axes  of  elevation 
the  strata  are  but  little  inclined.  In  the  tongue  of  land  sepa- 
ating  the  Toombuddra  from  the  Kistna,  the  dip  of  the  limestone 
appears  to  conform  to  the  undulations  of  the  plain ;  and  is  in  some 
mammiform  elevations,  quaquaversal.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Gut- 
purba,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Kistna,  large  masses  of  the  light 
bluish-grey  limestone  have  been  thrown  on  their  edges,  and  the  strata 
inclined  at  various  angles  to  the  horizon.  At  Kumool,  the  ditch  of 
the  ibrt  affords  a  beautiful  section,  illustrating  the  little  extent  to 
which  disturbance  is  sometimes  carried  by  plutonic  forces.  The  beds 
of  limestone  in  the  vicinity  have  but  a  very  slight  dip,  which  in  the 
short  space  of  500  yards,  passes  into  highly  inclined,  waving,  curved, 
vertical,  and  anticlinal,  having  been  broken  through  by  a  wedge  of 
hypogene  rock  (hornblende  schist)  resting  on  granite. 

Dip  of  the  Sandstone  Beds, — The  dip  of  the  sandstone  when  resting 
on  the  limestone  is  usually  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  latter,  or,  in 
other  words,  unconformable.  It  may  be  hence  inferred  that  an  interval 
took  place  between  the  deposition  of  the  limestone  and  sandstone 
strata,  during  which  the  former  were  disturbed  and  again  tilted  up 
after  the  deposition  of  the  latter.  To  strengthen  this  supposition  of 
two  epochs  of  geological  disturbance,  it  may  be  added  that  pebbles  of 
chert  and  jasper,  evidently  derived  from  veins  in  the  limestone,  are 
frequently  found  in  the  sandstone  conglomerates.  The  sandstone 
sometimes  rests  horizontally  on  the  granite  and  hypogene  schists ;  but 
in  general  it  conforms  almost  to  the  dip  of  the  latter,  as  seen  in  many 
places  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  north  of  the  Kistna,  and  in  Goomsur, 
where  the  dip  is  generally  between  60°  and  80°,  and  inclined  to  every 
point  of  the  compass. 

Cleavage  and  Joints. — Joints  and  planes  of  cleavage  are  often 
strikingly  developed  in  the  structure  of  the  more  schistose  and  laminar 
members  of  the  limestone  and  sandstone  rocks.  At  Nundaloor,  in 
the  Cuddapah  district,  where  the  strata  have  an  easterly  dip  of 
12°,  the  cleavage  planes  formed  an  angle  of  40°  with  those  of  depo- 
sition, dipping  in  an  almost  similar  direction,  and  preserving  far 
greater  regularity  and  uniformity  of  dip  even  over  extensive  tracts. 
The  lines  of  deposition  are  here  distinctly  marked  by  alternate  parallel 
light  and  dark-coloured  bands.  The  joints  are  at  right  angles,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  planes  of  stratification,  and  often  filled  or  lined 
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on  the  ea«t,  to  the  subordinate  chains  of  the  Western  Ghants  at 
Gokank,  and  thence  stretching  down  southerly  towards  Belgaum. 
The  hill-forts  of  Pedda  and  Chich  Nurgoond,  and  of  Nowlgoond, 
stand  on  outliers  a  little  below  the  southern  limit  of  this  patch.  The 
course  of  the  Gutpurba  forms  an  irregular  boundary  to  the  north,  with 
the  great  overlying  trap  of  the  Dekhan. 

Hydrabad  Beds. — Smaller  isolated  patches  are  observed  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country,  between  it  and  Hydrabad,  viz.,  at  Mu- 
dibhal,  and  Talicota,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhima^  between  the  ^tj  of 
Gulberga  and  Firozabad;  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Digaye,  between 
Muktul  and  Gulberga. 

The  sandstone  again  >  crops  out  in  the  Hydrabad  country  near 
Sarapiir,  between  Hunnumkoondah  and  Pakkal,  to  which  it  continiies 
penetrated  by  granite. 

Beds  of  limestone  occur  at  Kotah,  about  ten  miles  up  the  Pun* 
deetah  river  above  its  confluence  with  the  Godavery. 

Identity, — The  identity  of  these  scattered  beds  is  proved  by  their 
relative  geological  position  with  respect  to  other  rocks,  their  imbedded 
pebbles,  and  striking  mineralogical  resemblance. 

Order  of  Stratijication, — The  limestone  occupies,  with  few  ex€ep* 
tions,  the  lowest  position  in  the  sections  afforded  by  the  great  lines  of 
drainage  of  these  tracts,  and  in  places  where  the  superincumbent 
strata  have  been  stripped  off. 

Next  in  order  of  superposition  come  calcareous  shales,  mingled  with 
much  argillaceous  matter,  then  argillaceous  shales  and  slates,  sand- 
stone, siliceous  and  arenaceous  schists,  quartz  rock  and  sandstone 
conglomerates. 

In  one  or  two  situations  I  have  observed  the  limestone,  where  ele- 
vated into  chains  of  hills,  alternating  with  sandstone;  for  instancy 
between  Banaganpilly  and  Pycut  Puspoolah;  and  near  Ryelchenoo 
in  the  Cuddapah  tract;  and  also  a  little  south  of  Kullad^^  in  tlie 
Southern  Mahratta  tract. 

Direction  and  Dip, — The  direction  of  these  beds  usually  conforms 
to  that  of  the  hypogene  schists  on  which  they  rest  They  have,  with 
the  latter,  been  broken  through,  penetrated,  tilted  up,  and  altered  by 
plutonic  rocks.  The  disturbance  is  most  apparent  on  the  edges  of  the 
beds.  At  a  distance  from  the  lines,  or  foci  of  plutonic  action,  the  beds 
are  found  but  slightly  inclined,  and  their  dip  following  the  eaateriy 
and  southerly  inclination  of  the  great  table  lands.  The  Cndda|Mh 
strata  have  been  raised  at  their  eastern  limits  by  the  elevaiiim  of  the 

'  Dr.  Walker,  Joamal  of  AsiAtic  Society  of  Bengal,  1841,  No.  90,  p.  47L 
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Eastern  Ghaats  with  the  subjacent  hjpogene  schistfi,  to  the  average 
elevation  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea*s  level ;  dipping  about 
40**  westerly.  They  have  been  similarly  lifted  by  plutonio  rocks 
at  their  western  edge,  between'Ryelcherroo  and  Gooty,  where  the 
dip  is  42°  easterly.  Intermediate  between  these  axes  of  elevation 
the  strata  are  but  little  inclined.  In  the  tongue  of  land  sepa- 
ating  the  Toombuddra  from  the  Kistna,  the  dip  of  the  limestone 
appears  to  conform  to  the  undulations  of  the  plain ;  and  is  in  some 
mammiform  elevations,  qu&quaversal.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Gut- 
purba,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Kistna,  large  masses  of  the  light 
bluish-grey  limestone  have  been  thrown  on  their  edges,  and  the  strata 
inclined  at  various  angles  to  the  horizon.  At  Kumool,  the  ditch  of 
the  fort  aflbrds  a  beautiful  section,  illustrating  the  little  extent  to 
which  disturbance  is  sometimes  carried  by  plutonic  forces.  The  beds 
of  limestone  in  the  vicinity  have  but  a  very  slight  dip,  which  in  the 
short  space  of  500  yards,  passes  into  highly  inclined,  waving,  curved, 
vertical,  and  anticlinal,  having  been  broken  through  by  a  wedge  of 
hypogene  rock  (hornblende  schist)  resting  on  granite. 

IXp  of  the  Sandstone  Beds. — The  dip  of  the  sandstone  when  resting 
on  the  limestone  is  usually  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  latter,  or,  in 
other  words,  unconformable.  It  may  be  hence  inferred  that  an  interval 
took  place  between  the  deposition  of  the  limestone  and  sandstone 
strata,  during  which  the  former  were  disturbed  and  again  tilted  up 
after  the  deposition  of  the  latter.  To  strengthen  this  supposition  of 
two  epochs  of  geological  disturbance,  it  may  be  added  that  pebbles  of 
chert  and  jasper,  evidently  derived  from  veins  in  the  limestone,  are 
frequently  found  in  the  sandstone  conglomerates.  The  sandstone 
sometimes  rests  horizontally  on  the  granite  and  hypogene  schists ;  but 
in  general  it  conforms  almost  to  the  dip  of  the  latter,  as  seen  in  many 
places  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  north  of  the  Kistna,  and  in  Goomsur, 
where  the  dip  is  generally  between  60°  and  80°,  and  inclined  to  every 
point  of  the  compass. 

Cleavage  and  Joints. — Joints  and  planes  of  cleavage  are  often 
strikingly  developed  in  the  structure  of  the  more  schistose  and  laminar 
members  of  the  limestone  and  sandstone  rocks.  At  Nundaloor,  in 
the  Cuddapah  district,  where  the  strata  have  an  easterly  dip  of 
12°,  the  cleavage  planes  formed  an  angle  of  40°  with  those  of  depo- 
sition, dipping  in  an  almost  similar  direction,  and  presei*ving  far 
greater  regularity  and  uniformity  of  dip  even  over  extensive  tracts. 
The  lines  of  deposition  are  here  distinctly  marked  by  alternate  parallel 
light  and  dark-coloured  bands.  The  joints  are  at  right  angles,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  planes  of  stratification,  and  often  filled  or  lined 
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with  calcareons  incrustations.  Near  Kulladghi,  the  oakareons 
associated  with  the  limestone  sometimes  possess  a  true  transvene 
cleavage,  dividing  the  rock  into  rhomboids  capable  of  indefinite  sub- 
division into  similar  forms,  at  angles  of  from  30®  to  40**  with  the 
direction  of  the  strata.  The  joints  here  intersect  the  cleavage  at 
right  angles.  The  true  surfax^es  of  deposition  may  be  usually  dia- 
tinguished  from  the  smooth  rectilinear  planes  of  cleavage,  by  their 
peculiar  dimpled  aspect.  This  characteristic  is,  however,  often  more 
or  less  obscure. 

Hippie  Marks. — On  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  sandstone  clifia 
south  of  Cuddapah,  at  Ganjicotta  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  GK>kauk 
in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  among  the  ranges  between  the 
Kistna  and  Bagulcota,  and  various  other  localities,  I  have  observed 
distinct  ripple  marks.  Their  longitudinal  axes,  though  extremely 
various,  have  on  the  large  scale  a  tendency  to  an  E.N.K  direction, 
showing  that  the  current  which  caused  them  flowed  generally  in  a 
W.N.W.  or  in  an  E.S.E.  direction.  The  marks  are  not  confined  to 
strips  or  zones  of  the  sandstones,  like  those  of  ancient  beaches,  bal 
extend  in  every  direction  over  considerable  spaces,  resembling  thoae  on 
sand  constantly  under  water. 

Fissures  and  Caves, — I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fissures  whioh 
often  cleave  the  sandstone  masses  from  summit  to  base.  Theee  when 
numerous  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  impart  a  tesselated 
appearance  to  the  surfaces  of  the  flai-topped  hills.  The  pebbled  ear- 
faces  of  the  comglomerates  thus  divided  are  often  remarkably  level, 
and  reminded  me  of  the  artificial  pebbled  fioors  found  among  many 
of  the  Roman  ruins  in  Italy.  In  other  situations  the  fissured  eor- 
faces  resembled  those  produced  by  contraction  in  drying,  in  the 
mud  of  a  tank  or  river,  or  in  the  Regur,  or  black  cotton  soil.  In  ike 
sandstone  their  origin  may  have  been  similar,  during  the  consolidation 
of  the  rock  by  plutonic  heat.  Vertical  fissures  are  also  seen  in  the 
limestone,  though  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent :  they  vary  finun  a 
few  lines  in  width  to  many  yards.  Caverns,  so  common  in  the  lime- 
stone formation  of  Europe,  are  rarely  seen :  a  few  occur  in  the  Cud- 
dapah beds;  some  of  which,  as  well  as  the  fissures,  I  have  searohed  in 
vain  for  organic  remains.  They  usually  contain  incmstatiouB  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  stalactite,  kankar,  detritus,  and  angnlar  debris  of 
the  rocks  forming  their  sides.  Both  caverns  and  fissures  are  fra- 
quently  the  outlets  of  springs.  The  sides  of  the  vaults,  thoagk 
often  smooth,  do  not  exhibit  the  polished  or  grooved  surfiaoes  of 
attrition;  nor  can  we  expect  to  find  such  in  tracts  where  the  .strata 
are  undisturbed. 
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Parallel  furrows  and  grooves,  apparently  caused  by  tke  action  of 
pebbles  moved  along  by  water,  are  occasionally  observed  on  the  sur- 
face: particularly  on  the  summit  of  some  limestone  cliflOs  between 
Banaganpilly  and  Peapilly,  in  the  Ceded  Districts.  Rock  basins  above 
the  present  drainage  level  of  the  country  are  rare. 


PART   III. 
Diamond  Sandstone,  and  Limestone. 

Litkologic  Character  of  the  Limestone. — The  limestone  passes  from  a 
dark  blue,  or  nearly  black  rock  with  a  smooth,  but  somewhat  earthy, 
conchoidal  fracture,  into  one  of  a  more  compact  texture  and  of  a  light 
buff,  or  cream  colour,  adapted  for  lithographic  purposes :  for  instance, 
some  of  the  varieties  near  Bagulcota,  and  Talicota  in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country ;  near  Kumool  and  Ryelcherroo  in  the  Ceded  Dis- 
tricts ;  and  Datchopilly  in  the  Nizam's  territories.     The  specimens  of 
these  lithographic  limestones  that  have  been  subjected  to  actual  expe- 
riment, though  found  occasionally  to  answer,  have  proved  inferior  to 
those  of  Germany;  being  often  penetrated  by  minute  threads  of  silex,  or 
calc  spar,  and  not  of  a  sufficiently  homogeneous  texture.     It  must  be 
remarked,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  localities  have  not  been  explored 
and  quarried  with  adequate  care  or  labour  for  better  specimens,  which, 
it  is  probable,  the  lower  beds  may  yield.     In  structure  the  limestone 
is  both  thick-bedded,  and  laminar;  in  colour  it  is  generally  of  a  light 
bluish  grey,  though,  sometimes,  as  just  observed,  nearly  black,   pass- 
ing into  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  lively  shades  of  green,  yellow, 
pink,  and  white;  sometimes  irregularly  disposed,  but  more  frequently 
in  alternating  bands,  coinciding  with  the  lines  of  stratification.     The 
green  varieties  are  often  spotted  with  a  darker  green,  or  bluish  black, 
aBsimilating  in  colour  some  varieties  of  serpentine.     This  latter  mineral 
sometimes  occurs  in  thin  strings  and  nodules  in  the  limestone,  and 
evidently  imparts  to  it  much  of  its  colouring  matter.     These  nodules 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kumool  and  Ryelcherroo,  are  usually  of  a  light  or 
siskin  green  colour,  translucent   and  sectile;  streak  nearly  white. 
Before  the  blowpipe  they  become  opaque,  redden  slightly,  and  fuse 
partially  on  their  edges  into  a  white  enamel.     The  variety  of  lime- 
stone imbedding  them  is  often  magnesian,   and  contains  asbestus; 
although  the  general  character  of  the  beds  is  siliceous  and  argillaceous, 
as  is  evident  from  the  following  analysis  of  an  average  specimen 
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of  the  Caddapah  dark  blue  limestone  made  for  me  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Macleod,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  Madras. 
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The  chief  object  of  this  analysis  was  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
dark  colour  of  this  limestone;  since,  from  its  whitening  before  the 
blowpipe,  I  had  long  thought  it  could  not  be  ascribable  to  protoxide 
of  iron:  the  analysis  has  proved  the  truth  of  the  conjecture. 
Mr.  Macleod  is  of  opinion  that  it  owes  its  colour  to  volatile  matter; 
^'extractive."  The  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  basaltic,  plutonic,  and 
hypogene  rocks,  is  usually  siliceous,  and  presents  veins  of  chert,  red 
and  brown  jasper;  sometimes  intermingled  with  films  and  nests  of  a 
mammillary  chert,  resembling  calcedony;  and  calc  spar,  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kumool,  and  Yaripilly  east  of  Gooty.  The  cherts  are 
usually  of  a  greyish  white,  translucent,  and  sometimes  of  a  faint 
roseate  hue ;  while  others  resemble  camelian  both  in  colour  and  tex- 
ture. In  veins  and  layers,  it  splits  by  microscopic  fissures  into  paral- 
lelopipedal  fragments.  The  red  jaspers  are  often  striped  like  the  lime- 
stone with  red  and  green.  The  limestone  frequently  graduates  insen- 
sibly into  these  cherts  and  jaspers.  A  soft  reddish  and  purplish 
laminar  variety  of  the  limestone  prevails  in  the  western  parts  of 
Kumool  and  Guddapah ;  and  more  or  less  in  all  the  localities  where 
this  formation  extends,  passing  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  ordi- 
nary blue  limestone  of  the  country.  The  transition,  however,  is  some- 
times so  abrupt,  as  almost  to  excite  the  idea  of  their  being  a  distinct 
formation:  but  as  yet,  this  conclusion  cannot  be  arrived  at  in  the 
absenoe  of  organic  evidence.  These  red  slaty  and  shaly  beds  are 
freqnently  intCTlammated  with  thin  light  green  chloritic  flakes,  which 
are  also  Been  in  the  white  marbly  varieties  of  the  limestones  of  Ba- 
giiloota  in  the  South^im  Mahratta  country.  In  the  dark  varieties 
thin  aj-gillax^oua  laniellA  oocur;  which,  in  decomposition,  turn  of  a 
light  brown  hue  and  beoome  distinctly  visible,  alternating  with  the 
dark  blue  limeaioiie. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bagdcota,  Kulladghi,  and  Kumool,  the  lime- 
stone acquires  m  crystalline  a  stracture  as  to  resemble  the  finer  mar- 
ble. At  Talicota,  beantifal  dendritic  appearances  occur  inscribed  on 
»  HUCKMseeive  eurffices  of  the  laminsa,  like  characters  on  the  leaves  of 
^  wtih  features  so  rtrongly  xetembling  those  of  vegetation  as 
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to  indnoe  Dr.  Wight  the  botanist  to  believe  they  were  organic^  though* 
probably  the  result  of  metallic  infiltration. 

The  following  is  the  note  he  sent  me  on  the  subject;  and,  if  these 
appearances  be  really  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  metallic  infil- 
tration, it  will  serve,  at  least,  to  show  how  closely  they  sometimes 
mimic  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

''The  arborescent  appearance  in  the  slate  I  think  an  organic 
remain.  At  least,  I  find,  when  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  that 
the  black  lines  can,  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  be  picked  off  without 
touching  the  stone,  as  if  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  plant  was  still 
there.  I  feel  uncertain,  however,  whether  to  call  the  original  a  moss 
or  SkfucttSy  but  think  the  latter." 

At  Chillumcoor,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  limestone  is  associated 
with  a  greyish  breccia^  having  a  coarse  granular  and  crystalline  struc- 
ture, resembling  that  of  granite,  and  imbedding  small  angular  frag- 
Bients  of  siliceous  slate,  and  iron  pyrites.  The  line  of  junction  with 
the  ordinary  blue  limestone  could  not  be  traced  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  the  superincumbent  soil. 

There  are  also  some  beds  of  a  curious  rock  in  the  Southern  Mah- 
ntta  country  south  of  Darwar,  which,  from  their  insulated  position, 
drcumscribed  limits,  and  petrological  character  it  would  be  premature 
to  give  a  permanent  place  to  in  the  formation   under  description. 
These  beds  constitute  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Hurti  with  a  mammi- 
form shape,  having  its  surface  covered  with  detached,  angular,  and 
nagged  masses  of  a  similar  rock,  which  appears  to  have  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  violent  disruptive  forces.     It  is  of  a  massive  character, 
niely  laminar,  veined  with  a  white  opaque  quartz,  and  imbeds  crys- 
tals of  iron  pyrites.     It  is  composed  of  minute  angular  fragments  of 
a  dark  glistening  quartz,  and  crystals  of  pale  flesh-coloured  felspar, 
eemented  together  by  a  greenish,   granular,    subcrystalline    paste, 
eompoeed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime.     It  is  very  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken,  from  the  colour,  hardness,  and  granular  texture,  for  a  variety 
of  maasive  siliceous,  chlorite  rock;  and,  in  some  varieties,  resembles 
diallage  and  serpentine;  but  on  the  application  of  a  lens,  and,  indeed, 
hj  the  naked  eye,  its  true  aggregate  character  may  be  distinctly 
reeognised.     The  application  of  dilute   nitric   acid  to  the  rock   in 
sabttanoe  excites  but  a  feeble  effervescence;  but  from  the  powder, 
the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  abundantly  evident.     Some 
varieties  of  a  dull  green   hue,  are   traversed  with  reddish  brown 
iMineationa.     Before  the  blowpipe,  per  se,  it  phosphoresces  slightly, 
and  exhibits  on  the  edges  points  of  black  shining  enamel.     The  com- 
pact Tarieties  are  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  are  used  as  an 
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Organic  BemaxM, — The  almost  total  abeence  of  fossiLi  in  this 
limeBtone,  in  Southern  lndia>  is  a  remarkable  feature,  and  renders  it 
impoMible  to  assign  it,  for  the  present,  a  place  corresponding  with 
aoj  of  the  daased  formations  of  Europe  or  America. 

In  some  of  the  chert  veins  in  the  limestone  of  Nannoor,  in 
Knmool,  I  recently  discovered  m3rriads  of  microscopic,  spherical,  and 
oval  bodiesy  resembling  at  first  sight  the  grains  in  oolite ;  bnt  they  are 
luger,  and  have  a  more  organic  appearance,  resembling  somewhat 
tliat  of  Bohemia.  Their  section,  however,  usually  gives  two  or  more 
eonoentric  circles,  with  a  point  or  nucleus  in  the  centre,  which  have 
wmetimes  a  distinctly  chambered  structure^  like  that  of  nummulites. 
Then  foraminifera  exhibit  no  traces  of  carbonate  of  lime,  being 
entir^y  nlicified.  In  decomposition  they  fall  out,  leaving  the  surface 
of  the  stone  so  perforated  with  cavities,  as  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  ooraL  Their  colour  is  usually  white  and  opaque  :  the  opacity  is 
evidently  caused  by  disintegration,  but  in  others,  translucent,  like 
vhite  camelian.  Those  embedded  in  the  red  jasper-like  chert  fre- 
quently retain  this  appearance :  some  are  entirely  charged  with  the 
red  oolonring  matter,  while  others  have  only  the  outer  circles  tinged 
by  it 

Liihologic  Character  of  the  Sandstone, — The  sandstone  and  its 
anociated  beds^  lithologically  speaking,  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  the 
Devonian  sandstones  of  England,  the  finer  chloritic  slates  of  which, 
with  their  dendritic  delineations,  find  resemblances  in  those  of  Chitty- 
waripilly,  between  Cuddapah  and  Gooty,  in  the  Budwail,  and 
Commum  Divisions  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kniladghiy  alternating  with  hard  quartzose  slates,  tilestones,  and 
flUidBtones.  Assimilations  to  the  millstone  grit  are  seen  in  the  coarse 
white  and  red  sandstones  of  Badami  and  Mudibhal  in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country.  In  many  localities,  for  instance  Banaganpilly, 
Rjelcherroo,  near  Bagulcota,  and  the  Juggernaut  range  of  Kurnool, 
we  find  breccias  and  conglomerates  passing  into  red  sandstone  and 
qoarii  rock. 

The  sandstone-capping  portion  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  from 
Naggeiy  to  the  Mahanuddi,  rarely  passes  into  a  breccia,  and  is 
seldom  associated  with  the  limestone  on  the  more  elevated  portions  of 
die  Obant  chain.  Here  it  often  assimilates  the  weathered  gneiss  on 
which  it  rests.  It  frequently  passes  into  red  and  green  argillaceous 
and  siliceons  slates,  and  laminated  marls.  Beautifully  variegated 
sandstonesy  exhibiting  waving  and  contorted  bands,  occur  in  the 
Tiemitj  of  Sidhout,  Cuddapah  district. 

The  sandstone  conglomerate  of  Southern  India  is  most  remarkable 
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of  the  Cnddapah  dark  blue  limestone  made  for  me  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Macleod,  Inspeotor-General  of  Hospitals,  Madras. 
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The  chief  object  of  this  analysis  was  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
dark  colour  of  this  limestone;  since,  from  its  whitening  before  the 
blowpipe,  I  had  long  thought  it  could  not  be  ascribable  to  protoxide 
of  iron:  the  analysis  has  proved  the  truth  of  the  conjecture. 
Mr.  Macleod  is  of  opinion  that  it  owes  its  colour  to  volatile  matter  ; 
''extractiye."  The  limestone,  in  the  yicinity  of  basaltic,  plutonic,  and 
hypogene  rocks,  is  usually  siliceous,  and  presents  veins  of  chert,  red 
and  brown  jasper;  sometimes  intermingled  with  films  and  nests  of  a 
mammillary  chert,  resembling  caJcedony;  and  calc  spar,  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kumool,  and  Yaripilly  east  of  Grooty.  The  cherts  are 
usually  of  a  greyish  white,  translucent,  and  sometimes  of  a  faint 
roseate  hue ;  while  others  resemble  camelian  both  in  colour  and  tex- 
ture. In  veins  and  layers,  it  splits  by  microscopic  fissures  into  paral- 
lelopipedal  fragments.  The  red  jaspers  are  often  striped  like  the  lime- 
stone with  red  and  green.  The  limestone  frequently  graduates  insen- 
sibly into  these  cherts  and  jaspers.  A  soft  reddish  and  purplish 
laminar  variety  of  the  limestone  prevails  in  the  western  parts  of 
Kumool  and  Guddapah ;  and  more  or  less  in  all  the  localities  where 
this  formation  extends,  passing  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  ordi- 
nary blue  limestone  of  the  country.  The  transition,  however,  is  some- 
times so  abrupt,  as  almost  to  excite  the  idea  of  their  being  a  distinct 
formation:  but  as  yet,  this  conclusion  cannot  be  arrived  at  in  the 
absence  of  organic  evidence.  These  red  slaty  and  shaly  beds  are 
frequently  interlaminated  with  thin  light  green  chloritic  flakes,  which 
are  also  seen  in  the  white  marbly  varieties  of  the  limestones  of  Ba- 
guloota  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country.  In  the  dark  varieties 
thin  argillaceous  lamellie  occur;  which,  in  decomposition,  turn  of  a 
light  brown  hue  and  become  distinctly  visible,  alternating  with  the 
dark  blue  limestone. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bagulcota,  Kulladghi,  and  Kumool,  the  lime- 
stone acquires  so  crystalline  a  stracture  as  to  resemble  the  finer  mar- 
bles. At  Talicota,  beautiful  dendritic  appearances  occur  inscribed  on 
the  successive  surfaces  of  the  laminsB,  like  characters  on  the  leaves  of 
a  book,  with  features  so  strongly  resembling  those  of  vegetation  as 
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to  indaoe  Dr.  Wight  the  botanist  to  believe  they  were  organic^  though* 
probably  the  result  of  metallic  Infiltration. 

The  following  is  the  note  he  sent  me  on  the  subject;  and^  if  these 
appearances  be  really  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  metallic  infil- 
tration^ it  will  serve,  at  least,  to  show  how  closely  they  sometimes 
mimic  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

''The  arborescent  appearance  in  the  slate  I  think  an  organic 
remain.  At  least,  I  find,  when  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  that 
the  black  lines  can,  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  be  picked  off  without 
touching  the  stone,  as  if  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  plant  was  still 
there.  I  feel  uncertain,  however,  whether  to  call  the  original  a  tmss 
or  skfueus,  but  think  the  latter." 

At  Chillumcoor,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  limestone  is  associated 
with  a  greyish  breccia,  having  a  coarse  granular  and  crystalline  struc- 
ture, resembling  that  of  granite,  and  imbedding  small  angular  frag- 
ments of  siliceous  slate,  and  iron  pyrites.  The  line  of  junction  with 
the  ordinary  blue  limestone  could  not  be  traced  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  the  superincumbent  soil. 

There  are  also  some  beds  of  a  curious  rock  in  the  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  country  south  of  Darwar,  which,  from  their  insulated  position, 
circumscribed  limits,  and  petrologioal  character  it  would  be  premature 
to  give  a  permanent  place  to  in  the  formation  under  description. 
These  beds  constitute  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Hurti  with  a  mammi- 
form shape,  having  its  surface  covered  with  detached,  angular,  and 
rugged  masses  of  a  similar  rock,  which  appears  to  have  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  violent  disruptive  forces.  It  is  of  a  massive  character, 
rarely  laminar,  veined  with  a  white  opaque  quartz,  and  imbeds  crys- 
tals of  iron  pyrites.  It  is  composed  of  minute  angular  fragments  of 
a  dark  glistening  quartz,  and  crystals  of  pale  fiesh-coloured  felspar, 
cemented  together  by  a  greenish,  granular,  subcrystalline  paste, 
composed  chiefiy  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  very  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken, from  the  colour,  hardness,  and  granular  texture,  for  a  variety 
of  massive  siliceous,  chlorite  rock;  and,  in  some  varieties,  resembles 
diallage  and  serpentine;  but  on  the  application  of  a  lens,  and,  indeed, 
by  the  naked  eye,  its  true  aggregate  character  may  be  distinctly 
recognised.  The  application  of  dilute  nitric  acid  to  the  rock  in 
substance  excites  but  a  feeble  effervescence;  but  from  the  powder^ 
the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  abundantly  evident.  Some 
varieties  of  a  dull  green  hue,  are  traversed  with  reddish  brown 
delineations.  Before  the  blowpipe,  per  se,  it  phosphoresces  slightly, 
and  exhibits  on  the  edges  points  of  black  shining  enamel.  The  com- 
pact varieties  are  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  are  used  as  an 
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of  the  Caddapah  dark  blue  limestone  made  for  me  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Macleod,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  Madras. 
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The  chief  object  of  this  analysis  was  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
dark  colour  of  this  limestone;  since,  from  its  whitening  before  the 
blowpipe,  I  had  long  thought  it  could  not  be  ascribable  to  protoxide 
of  iron:  the  analysis  has  proved  the  truth  of  the  conjecture. 
Mr.  Macleod  is  of  opinion  that  it  owes  its  colour  to  volatile  matter; 
^'extractive."  The  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  basaltic,  plutonic,  and 
hypogene  rocks,  is  usually  siliceous,  and  presents  veins  of  chert,  red 
and  brown  jasper;  sometimes  intermingled  with  films  and  nests  of  a 
mammillary  chert,  resembling  calcedony;  and  calc  spar,  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kumool,  and  Yaripilly  east  of  Gooty.  The  cherts  are 
usually  of  a  greyish  white,  translucent,  and  sometimes  of  a  faint 
roseate  hue ;  while  others  resemble  camelian  both  in  colour  and  tex- 
ture. In  veins  and  layers,  it  splits  by  microscopic  fissures  into  paral- 
lelopipedal  fragments.  The  red  jaspers  are  often  striped  like  the  lime- 
stone with  red  and  green.  The  limestone  frequently  graduates  insen- 
sibly into  these  cherts  and  jaspers.  A  soft  reddish  and  purplish 
laminar  variety  of  the  limestone  prevails  in  the  western  parts  of 
Kumool  and  Guddapah ;  and  more  or  less  in  all  the  localities  where 
this  formation  extends,  passing  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  ordi- 
nary blue  limestone  of  the  country.  The  transition,  however,  is  some- 
times so  abrupt,  as  almost  to  excite  the  idea  of  their  being  a  distinct 
formation:  but  as  yet,  this  conclusion  cannot  be  arrived  at  in  the 
absence  of  organic  evidence.  These  red  slaty  and  shaly  beds  are 
frequently  interlaminated  with  thin  light  green  chloritic  flakes,  which 
are  also  seen  in  the  white  marbly  varieties  of  the  limestones  of  B»- 
gulcota  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country.  In  the  dark  varieties 
thin  argillaceous  lamella)  occur;  which,  in  decomposition,  turn  of  a 
light  brown  hue  and  become  distinctly  visible,  alternating  with  the 
dark  blue  limestone. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bagulcota,  Kulladghi,  and  Kumool,  the  lime- 
stone acquires  so  crystalline  a  stracture  as  to  resemble  the  finer  mar- 
bles. At  Talicota,  beautiful  dendritic  appearances  occur  inscribed  on 
the  successive  surfaces  of  the  laminae,  like  characters  on  the  leaves  of 
a  book,  with  features  so  strongly  resembling  those  of  vegetation  as 
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to  induoe  Dr.  Wight  the  botanist  to  believe  they  were  organic^  though* 
probably  the  result  of  metallic  infiltration. 

The  following  is  the  note  he  sent  me  on  the  subject;  and^  if  these 
appearances  be  really  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  metallic  infil- 
tration, it  will  serve,  at  least,  to  show  how  closely  they  sometimes 
mimic  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

''The  arborescent  appearance  in  the  slate  I  think  an  organic 
remain.  At  least,  I  find,  when  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  that 
the  black  lines  can,  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  be  picked  off  without 
touching  the  stone,  as  if  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  plant  was  still 
there.  I  feel  uncertain,  however,  whether  to  call  the  original  a  masi 
or  a,fuai8,  but  think  the  latter." 

At  Chillumcoor,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  limestone  is  associated 
with  a  greyish  breccia,  having  a  coarse  granular  and  crystalline  struc- 
ture, resembling  that  of  granite,  and  imbedding  small  angular  frag- 
ments of  siliceous  slate,  and  iron  pyrites.  The  line  of  junction  with 
the  ordinary  blue  limestone  could  not  be  traced  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  the  superincumbent  soil. 

There  are  also  some  beds  of  a  curious  rock  in  the  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  country  south  of  Darwar,  which,  from  their  insulated  position, 
circumscribed  limits,  and  petrological  character  it  would  be  premature 
to  give  a  permanent  place  to  in  the  formation  under  description. 
These  beds  constitute  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Hurti  with  a  mammi- 
form shape,  having  its  surface  covered  with  detached,  angular,  and 
nigged  masses  of  a  similar  rock,  which  appears  to  have  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  violent  disruptive  forces.  It  is  of  a  massive  character, 
rarely  laminar,  veined  with  a  white  opaque  quartz,  and  imbeds  crys- 
tals of  iron  pyrites.  It  is  composed  of  minute  angular  fragments  of 
a  dark  glistening  quartz,  and  crystals  of  pale  flesh-coloured  felspar, 
cemented  together  by  a  greenish,  granular,  subcrystalline  paste, 
composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  very  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken, from  the  colour,  hardness,  and  granular  texture,  for  a  variety 
of  massive  siliceous,  chlorite  rock;  and,  in  some  varieties,  resembles 
diallage  and  serpentine ;  but  on  the  application  of  a  lens,  and,  indeed, 
by  the  naked  eye,  its  true  aggregate  character  may  be  distinctly 
recognised.  The  application  of  dilute  nitric  acid  to  the  rock  in 
enbstanoe  excites  but  a  feeble  effervescence;  but  from  the  powder, 
the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  abundantly  evident.  Some 
yarieties  of  a  dull  green  hue,  are  traversed  with  reddish  brown 
delineations.  Before  the  blowpipe,  per  se,  it  phosphoresces  slightly, 
and  exhibits  on  the  edges  points  of  black  shining  enamel.  The  com- 
pact varieties  are  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  are  used  as  an 
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low,  flat,  wall-like  ranges,  rising  at  an  almost  similar  level,  rarely 
exceeding  500  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country,  sup* 
porting  table  lands  of  some  extent,  and  evidently  once  continuous. 
It  is  often  intersected  by  deep  fissures,  extending  from  the  summit  of 
the  rocks  down  to  the  base.  These  sometimes  run  through  and 
divide  entire  hilly  chains,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  their  course, 
and  not  unfrequently  afibrd  outlets  to  the  streams  that  cross  the 
Peninsula  from  west  to  east  on  their  passage  to  the  Bay  of  BengaL 
The  direction  of  the  fissures  is  sometimes  zig-zag,  as  in  the  remarkable 
gap  of  Ganjicotta  on  the  table  land  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  through 
which  the  Pennaur  flows,  washing  the  bases  of  the  precipitous  and 
picturesque  clifis  that  form  its  sides.  In  some  instances  these  great 
cracks  in  the  sandstone  have  been  widened  and  altered  by  the  force  of 
the  streams  that  find  a  vent  through  them. 

When  disturbed  by  plutonic  force,  the  sandstone  exhibits  a  striking 
contrast  in  its  outline  to  the  tame  horizontal  aspect  it  assumes  at 
distance  from  the  axes  of  disturbance.  It  rises  in  bold  relief  against 
the  sky  in  lofty  rugged  cross,  or  hog-backed  and  crested  hills,  with 
precipitous  mural  ridges,  which,  rarely  running  at  the  same  level  for 
any  distance,  are  interrupted  by  portions  of  the  same  ridge  thrown  np 
at  various  angles  with  the  horizon  in  steep  and  often  inacoeesible  cliffs. 
These  features  are  more  strikingly  seen  in  the  ranges  east  of  Qtooty, 
on  the  edge  of  the  granitic  rocks,  and  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naggery,  Udigherry,  and  in  some  parts  of  Goomsur. 
When  it  crests  the  hypogene  rocks,  the  lower  part  of  the  elevation  is 
often  composed  of  the  latter  to  the  height  of  about  200  to  400  feet, 
the  slope  of  which  has  usually  an  inclination  of  from  15®  to  20% 
while  that  of  the  cap  of  sandstone  presents  a  steep  or  precipitons 
declivity  varying  from  45®  to  90®,  giving  a  decided  character  ta 
the  aspect  and  configuration  of  the  mountains  and  ranges  thua 
formed. 

The  hills  of  arenaceous  schists  are  to  be  recognised  from  the  more- 
massive  sandstones  by  their  undulating,  round-backed  summits,  and 
their  buttressed  and  dimpled  flanks ;  while  those  of  the  softer  slates 
and  shales  afiect  the  mammiform  outline. 

Both  limestone  and  sandstone  beds  there  is  little  doubt  were  for- 
merly of  greater  extent  than  now,  and  owe  much  of  their  present' 
discontinuity  and  scattered  positions  to  the  agency  of  plutonic  dis< 
turbance,  and  subsequent  denudation.  The  tracts  of  country  inter- 
vening between  their  areas  are  usually  occupied  by  granitic  and 
hypogene  rocks.  The  superincumbent  beds,  broken  up  by  the  granite 
rising  to  the  surface,  have  been  more  easily  carried  away  by  mqi 
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ennents,  tban  in  undisturbed  situations,  where  we  find  their  eontinuity 
greater.  To  admit  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  theory  of 
the  granite^s  rising  above  the  surface  in  a  solid,  or  a  nearly  solid,  state. 
It  is  a  hd,  that  in  granitic  tracts  the  denudation  has  been  most 
complete. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice,  in  detail,  the  extent,  &c.,  of  the 
Tarious  detached  portions,  or  patches,  of  the  limestone  and  sandstone 
strata. 

Cuddapah  Beds. — The  Cuddapah  beds  appear  to  be  the  most  ex- 
tensiye,  occupying  an  area  of  about  9000  square  miles,  comprised 
between  the  Idth  and  the  17  th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  They 
extend  east  and  west  from  the  Eastern  Ghauts  over  the  table  land  of 
the  Ceded  Districts,  to  the  village  of  Yaripilly,  about  nine  miles  east 
of  the  fortress  of  Gooty,  and  to  Peddapa.  On  the  north  they  stretch 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Kistna,  near  Waripilly,  covering  the 
eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  to  Naggery,  the 
adjacent  table  lands  of  Cuddapah,  Kumool,  Tripetty,  and  part  of 
North  Arcot,  to  the  north  frontier  of  Mysore,  near  Rayachooty.  It 
meets  the  hypogene  and  plutonic  rocks  of  Hyderabad  near  Myapoor^ 
a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kistna,  about  nineteen  miles 
northerly  from  the  city  of  Kumool. 

Godavery  Beds. — A  number  of  small  outlying  patches  stud  the 
plains  between  the  Kistna  and  the  Godavery;  and  the  sandstone  is 
seen  at  intervals  capping  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  and  forming  low  ranges 
stretching  into  Cuttack  beyond  our  limits..  Near  the  diamond 
mines  of  Condapilly,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kistna,  it  appears  to 
touch  the  Cuddapah  beds,  which  are  seen  in  the  channel  of  the  Kistna 
at  Amrdwati.  Further  inland,  on  the  north-^ast  extremity  of  the 
tract  under  description,  another  patch  extends  in  a  south-eastern 
direction  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  commencing  to  the  north- 
west of  its  confluence  with  the  Banigunga,  and  traceable  to  the  hot 
springs  of  Budrachelum,  on  the  south-east  ^  Others  occur  at  intervals 
on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery  at  various  distances  to  the  alluvial 
plains  of  Rajahmundry  near  its  embouchure. 

South  Mahratta  CourUry  Beds. — Separated  by  a  zone  of  outcrop- 
ping hypogene  and  plutonic  rocks,  about  a  degree  and  half  in  breadth, 
from  the  Cuddapah  beds,  and  immediately  to  the  westward  of  them, 
lie  those  of  the  South  Mahratta  country,  extending  north  and  south 
from  the  vicinity  of  Chimlughi,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Kistna 
and  the  Gutpurba,  to  Gujunderghur  on  the  south,  and  from  Moodgul 

"  Maleohnson,  Geological  TransBctions,   Vol  V.,  Second  Series,  Part  III, 
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on  the  east,  to  the  suhordinate  chains  of  the  Weetern  Ghauts  at 
Gokauk,  and  thence  stretching  down  southerly  towards  Belgaum. 
The  hill-forts  of  Pedda  and  Chich  Nurgoond,  and  of  Nowlgoond, 
stand  on  outliers  a  little  below  the  southern  limit  of  this  patch.  The 
course  of  the  Gutpurba  forms  an  irregular  boundary  to  the  norths  with 
the  great  overlying  trap  of  the  Dekhan. 

Hydrabad  Beds. — Smaller  isolated  patches  are  obsenred  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country,  between  it  and  Hydrabad,  viz.,  at  Mur 
dibhal,  and  Talicota,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhima,  between  the  city  of 
Gulberga  and  Firozabad;  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Digaye,  between 
Mnktul  and  Gulberga. 

The  sandstone  again*  crops  out  in  the  Hydrabad  country  near 
Sarapiir,  between  Hunnumkoondah  and  Pakkal,  to  which  it  continnes 
penetrated  by  granite. 

Beds  of  limestone  occur  at  Kotah,  about  ten  miles  np  the  Pan- 
deetah  river  above  its  confluence  with  the  Godavery. 

Identity. — The  identity  of  these  scattered  beds  is  proved  by  their 
relative  geological  position  with  respect  to  other  rocks,  their  imbedded 
pebbles,  and  striking  mineralogical  resemblance. 

Order  of  StrcUificcUion. — The  limestone  occupies,  with  few  excep* 
tions,  the  lowest  position  in  the  sections  afforded  by  the  great  lines  of 
drainage  of  these  tracts,  and  in  places  where  the  superincumbent 
strata  have  been  stripped  off. 

Next  in  order  of  superposition  come  calcareous  shales,  mingled  with 
much  argillaceous  matter,  then  argillaceous  shales  and  slates,  sand- 
stone, siliceous  and  arenaceous  schists,  quartz  rock  and  sandstone 
conglomerates. 

In  one  or  two  situations  I  have  observed  the  limestone,  where  ele- 
vated into  chains  of  hills,  alternating  with  sandstone;  for  instanoe, 
between  Banaganpilly  and  Pycut  Puspoolah;  and  near  Ryelchenoo 
in  the  Guddapah  tract ;  and  also  a  little  south  of  Kulladghi  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  tract. 

Direction  and  Dip. — The  direction  of  these  beds  usually  conforms 
to  that  of  the  hypogene  schists  on  which  they  rest  They  have,  with 
the  latter,  been  broken  through,  penetrated,  tilted  up,  and  altered  by 
plutonic  rocks.  The  disturbance  is  most  apparent  on  the  edges  of  the 
beds.  At  a  distance  from  the  lines,  or  foci  of  plutonic  action,  the  beds 
are  found  but  slightly  inclined,  and  their  dip  following  the  easterly 
and  southerly  inclination  of  the  great  table  lands.  The  Guddapah 
strata  have  been  raised  at  their  eastern  limits  by  the  elevation  of  the 

>  Dr.  Walker,  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1841,  No.  SO,  p.  471. 
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Eastern  Ghaats  with  the  subjacent  hjpogene  schists,  to  the  avenge 

elevation  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea*s  level;  dipping  about 

40^  westerly.     They  have  been  similarly  lifted  by  plutonic  rocks 

at  their  western  edge,  between^Ryelcherroo   and   Gooty,  where  the 

dip  is  42°  easterly.     Intermediate  between  these  axes  of  elevation 

the  strata   are  but  little   inclined.     In  the   tongue   of  land  sepa- 

ating  the  Toombuddra  from  the  Kistna>   the  dip  of  the  limestone 

appears  to  conform  to  the  undulations  of  the  plain ;  and  is  in  some 

mammiform  elevations,  qu&quaversal.     On  the  south  bank  of  the  Gut- 

pnrba,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Kistna>  large  masses  of  the  light 

bluish-grey  limestone  have  been  thrown  on  their  edges,  and  the  strata 

inclined  at  various  angles  to  the  horizon.     At  Kumool,  the  ditch  of 

the  ibrt  affords  a  beautiful  section,  illustrating  the  little  extent  to 

which  disturbance  is  sometimes  carried  by  plutonic  forces.     The  beds 

of  limestone  in  the  vicinity  have  but  a  very  slight  dip,  which  in  the 

ahort  space  of  500  yards,  passes  into  highly  inclined,  waving,  curved, 

vertical,  and  anticlinal,  having  been  broken  through  by  a  wedge  of 

hypogene  rock  (hornblende  schist)  resting  on  granite. 

Dip  of  the  Sandstone  Beds, — The  dip  of  the  sandstone  when  resting 
on  the  limestone  is  usually  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  latter,  or,  in 
other  words,  unconformable.  It  may  be  hence  inferred  that  an  interval 
took  place  between  the  deposition  of  the  limestone  and  sandstone 
fitratSy  during  which  the  former  were  disturbed  and  again  tilted  up 
after  the  deposition  of  the  latter.  To  strengthen  this  supposition  of 
V9¥0  epochs  of  geological  disturbance,  it  may  be  added  that  pebbles  of 
chert  and  jasper,  evidently  derived  from  veins  in  the  limestone,  are 
frequently  found  in  the  sandstone  conglomerates.  The  sandstone 
sometimes  rests  horizontally  on  the  granite  and  hypogene  schists ;  but 
in  general  it  conforms  almost  to  the  dip  of  the  latter,  as  seen  in  many 
places  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  north  of  the  Kistna,  and  in  Goomsur, 
iv'here  the  dip  is  generally  between  60°  and  80°,  and  inclined  to  every 
point  of  the  compass. 

Cleavage  and  Joints. — Joints  and  planes  of  cleavage  are  often 
strikingly  developed  in  the  structure  of  the  more  schistose  and  laminar 
members  of  the  limestone  and  sandstone  rocks.  At  Nundaloor,  in 
the  Cuddapah  district,  where  the  strata  have  an  easterly  dip  of 
1 2°,  the  cleavage  planes  formed  an  angle  of  40°  with  those  of  depo- 
sition, dipping  in  an  almost  similar  direction,  and  preserving  far 
greater  regularity  and  uniformity  of  dip  even  over  extensive  tracts. 
The  lines  of  deposition  are  here  distinctly  marked  by  alternate  parallel 
light  and  dark-coloured  bands.  The  joints  are  at  right  angles,  or 
riy  80,  with  the  planes  of  stratification,  and  often  filled  or  lined 

VOL.  Till.  M 
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for  being  the  matrix  of  the  diamond ;  and  it  is  in  absence  of  organic 
and  other  data  to  class  it  with  any  known  formation,  that  it  has 
been  deemed  convenient,  from  this  almost  peculiar  mineral  feature,  to 
apply  to  it  this  temporary  distinctive  prefix.     The  diamond  occurB 
both  in  the  sandstone  and  its  interstratified  breccias  and  conglome- 
rates, the  pebbles  in  which  are  principally  quartz,  chert,  flinty  slate, 
basanite,  jasper,  and  jaspideous  clay  impregnated  with  iron,  with  a 
few  fragments  of  trap,  and  the  hypogene  schists.     The  pebbles  of 
quartz  greatly  predominate;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  not  a 
single  bit  of  true  granite  has  hitherto  been  found  in  these  conglome- 
rates.    Those  of  chert,  jasper,  and  indurated  clay  have  evidently  been 
derived  principally  from  the  subjacent  limestone,  and  the  rest  from 
the  hypogene  rocks.     Fossil  chert  from  the  limestone  is  often  found 
embedded  in  the  diamond  breccias  of  Banaganpilly  and  of  Ramulacota 
in  Kumool.     As  the  diamond  has  never  been  discovered  in  these 
subjacent  rocks,  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist  as  a  transported  crystal  or 
fragment  in   the  sandstone.     The  pebbles  from  the  hypogene  and 
limestone  rocks  are  both  rounded  and  angular,  varying  in  relative 
proportions  in  different  localities,  and  are  found  from  the  size  of  a 
duck-shot  to  that  of  a  man*s  head.     They  are  usually  cemented  toge- 
ther by  an  arenaceous  paste,  more  or  less  fine  and  compact,  mixed  with 
argillaceous  matter  and  oxide  of  iron.     These  conglomerates  usually 
rest  on  the  limestone,  particularly  the  beds  where  the  diamond  has 
been  found  in  greatest  abundance.     In  many  localities  the  limestone 
is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  conglomerates  and  sandstone  rest  imme- 
diately on  the  hypogene  strata.     Granite,  or  basaltic  dykes  are  inva- 
riably found  intruding  into  diamond  areas,  of  which  as  a  detailed 
account  has  already  been  given,  I  will  not  dwell  on  them  here.     It  may 
be  noticed,  passim,  that  in  all  alluvia  in  which  the  diamond  is  found, 
pebbles  of  this  formation  invariably  occur.     The  most  noted  diamond 
localities  are  in  the  Cuddapah  District,  near  Condapetta,  Lamdoor, 
Penchctgapadoo,  and  Ovalumpully,  at  Banaganpilly,  and  in  Kumool 
at  Bamulacotta,  Devanur,  Tandrapaud,  and  near  the  Nundi  Cun- 
nama  Pass,  near  Gazoopilly;  at  Munimudgoo,  and  Wudjra  Caroor 
near  Gooty;   at  Malavilly,  a  village  about  sixteen  miles  W.SLW. 
from   Ellore;    at   Ganipartata\   or    Partial,   Alkur,    Burthyenpada, 
Pertala,  Wustapilly,  and  Codavetty  Kalu ;  at  Kattakindapalle,  near 
Bombartipadu,  about  twenty-four  miles  northerly  from  Tripetty.     Old 
diamond  pits  are  also  said  to  exist  about  forty  six  miles  west  fnmi 
Ongola,  and  about  twenty  miles  north  from  Nellore.     Laige  diamonds 
have  been  found  from  time  to  time  in  the  bed  of  the  Ktstna^  below 
the  Moorcondah  ferry  in  Kumool. 

'  Hayne'B  Tracts,  pp.  92  and  110. 
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Parallel  farrows  and  grooves,  apparently  caused  by  the  action  of 
pebbles  moved  along  by  water,  are  occasionally  observed  on  the  sur- 
face: particularly  on  the  summit  of  some  limestone  clifis  between 
Banaganpilly  and  Peapilly,  in  the  Ceded  Districts.  Rock  basins  above 
the  present  drainage  level  of  the  country  are  rare. 


PART   III. 
Diamond  Sandstone,  and  Limestone. 

Liikologic  Character  of  the  Limestone. — The  limestone  passes  from  a 
dark  blue,  or  nearly  black  rock  with  a  smooth,  but  somewhat  earthy, 
ooDchoidal  fracture,  into  one  of  a  more  compact  texture  and  of  a  light 
Inifr,  or  cream  colour,  adapted  for  lithographic  purposes :  for  instance, 
some  of  the  varieties  near  Bagulcota,  and  Talicota  in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country ;  near  Kumool  and  Ryelcherroo  in  the  Ceded  Dis- 
tricts ;  and  Datchopilly  in  the  Nizam's  territories.     The  specimens  of 
these  lithographic  limestones  that  have  been  subjected  to  actual  expe- 
riment, though  found  occasionally  to  answer,  have  proved  inferior  to 
those  of  Grermany ;  being  often  penetrated  by  minute  threads  of  silex,  or 
cale  spar,  and  not  of  a  sufficiently  homogeneous  texture.     It  must  be 
lemaiked,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  localities  have  not  been  explored 
ind  quarried  with  adequate  care  or  labour  for  better  specimens,  which, 
it  is  probable,  the  lower  beds  may  yield.     In  structure  the  limestone 
ii  both  thick-bedded,  and  laminar;  in  colour  it  is  generally  of  a  light 
bluish  grey,  though,  sometimes,  as  just  observed,  nearly  black,   pass- 
iog  into  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  lively  shades  of  green,  yellow, 
pinky  and  white;  sometimes  irregularly  disposed,  but  more  frequently 
m  alternating  bands,  coinciding  with  the  lines  of  stratification.     The 
gnen  varieties  are  often  spotted  with  a  darker  green,  or  bluish  black, 
iMimilating  in  colour  some  varieties  of  serpentine.     This  latter  mineral 
•onetuiies  occurs  in  thin  strings  and  nodules  in  the  limestone,  and 
endfliitlj  imparts  to  it  much  of  its  colouring  matter.     These  nodules 
m  the  vieinity  of  Kumool  and  Ryelcherroo,  are  usually  of  a  light  or 
Mkni  green  colour,  translucent   and  sectile;  streak  nearly  white. 
BrfoM  the  blowpipe  they  become  opaque,  redden  slightly,  and  fuse 
ywliiHj  on  their  edges  into  a  white  enamel.     The  variety  of  lime- 
Dg  them  is  often  magnesian,   and  contains  asbestus; 
altlKNi^  the  general  character  of  the  beds  is  siliceous  and  argillaceous, 
itviitoiil  firom  the  following  analysis  of  an  average  specimen 
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of  the  Caddapfth  dark  blue  limestoiie  made  for  me  by  mj  friend 
Mr.  Macleody  IiiBpector-General  of  Hospitals,  Madras. 
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The  chief  object  of  this  analysis  was  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
dark  colour  of  this  limestone;  since,  from  its  whitening  before  the 
blowpipe,  I  had  long  thought  it  coald  not  be  ascribable  to  protoxide 
of  iron:  the  analysis  has  proved  the  truth  of  the  conjecture. 
Mr.  Macleod  is  of  opinion  that  it  owes  its  colour  to  volatile  matter; 
"extractive."  The  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  basaltic,  plutonic,  and 
hypogene  rocks,  is  usually  siliceous,  and  presents  veins  of  cherty  red 
and  brown  jasper;  sometimes  intermingled  with  films  and  nests  of  a 
mammillary  chert,  resembling  calcedony;  and  calc  spar,  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kumool,  and  Yaripilly  east  of  Gooty.  The  cherts  are 
usually  of  a  greyish  white,  translucent,  and  sometimes  of  a  funt 
roseate  hue ;  while  others  resemble  camelian  both  in  colour  and  tex- 
ture. In  veins  and  layers,  it  splits  by  microscopic  fissures  into  paral- 
lelopipedal  fragments.  The  red  jaspers  are  often  striped  like  the  lime- 
stone with  red  and  green.  The  limestone  frequently  graduates  insen- 
sibly into  these  cherts  and  jaspers.  A  soft  reddish  and  purplish 
laminar  variety  of  the  limestone  prevails  in  the  western  parts  of 
Kumool  and  Cuddapah ;  and  more  or  less  in  all  the  localities  where 
this  formation  extends,  passing  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  ordi- 
nary blue  limestone  of  the  country.  The  transition,  however,  is  some- 
times so  abrupt,  as  almost  to  excite  the  idea  of  their  being  a  distinct 
formation:  but  as  yet,  this  conclusion  cannot  be  arrived  at  in  the 
alMonce  of  organic  evidence.  These  red  slaty  and  sbaly  beds  are 
fnM|Uontly  interlaminated  with  thin  light  green  chloritic  flakes,  which 
are  also  seen  in  the  white  marbly  varieties  of  the  limestones  of  B»* 
Ifultfota  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country.  In  the  dark  varieUes 
thin  argillaceous  lamella)  occur;  which,  in  decomposition,  turn  of  a 
light  brown  hue  and  become  distinctly  visible,  alternating  with  the 
durk  blue  limestone. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bagulcota,  Kulladghi,  and  Kumool,  the  lime- 
Mtune  acquires  so  crjrstalline  a  structure  as  to  resemble  the  finer  mar- 
bleM.  At  Talicota,  beautiful  dendritic  appearances  occur  inscribed  on 
the  tiuooessive  surfaces  of  the  lamina),  like  characters  on  the  leaves  of 
a  book,  with  features  so  strongly  resembling  those  of  vegetation  aa 
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to  induce  Dr.  Wight  the  botanist  to  believe  they  were  organic^  thought 
probably  the  result  of  metallic  infiltration. 

The  following  is  the  note  he  sent  me  on  the  subject;  and^  if  these 
appearances  be  really  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  metallic  infil- 
tration, it  will  serve,  at  least,  to  show  how  closely  they  sometimes 
mimic  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

''The  arborescent  appearance  in  the  slate  I  think  an  organic 
remain.  At  least,  I  find,  when  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  that 
the  black  lines  can,  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  be  picked  off  without 
tooching  the  stone,  as  if  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  plant  was  still 
there.  I  feel  uncertain,  however,  whether  to  call  the  original  a  moss 
or  9l/ucu8,  but  think  the  latter.*' 

At  Chillumcoor,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  limestone  is  associated 
with  a  greyish  breccia,  having  a  coarse  granular  and  crystalline  struc- 
ture, resembling  that  of  granite,  and  imbedding  small  angular  frag- 
ments of  siliceous  slate,  and  iron  pyrites.  The  line  of  junction  with 
the  ordinary  blue  limestone  could  not  be  traced  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  the  superincumbent  soil. 

There  are  also  some  beds  of  a  curious  rock  in  the  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  country  south  of  Darwar,  which,  from  their  insulated  position, 
circumscribed  limits,  and  petrological  character  it  would  be  premature 
to    give  a  permanent  place  to  in  the  formation   under  description. 
These  beds  constitute  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Hurti  with  a  mammi- 
form shape,  having  its  surface  covered  with  detached,  angular,  and 
nigged  masses  of  a  similar  rock,  which  appears  to  have  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  violent  disruptive  forces.     It  is  of  a  massive  character, 
rarely  laminar,  veined  with  a  white  opaque  quartz,  and  imbeds  crys- 
tals of  iron  pyrites.     It  is  composed  of  minute  angular  fragments  of 
a  dark  glistening  quartz,  and  crystals  of  pale  flesh-coloured  felspar, 
cemented  together  by  a  greenish,    granular,    subcrystalline    paste, 
composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime.     It  is  very  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken, from  the  colour,  hardness,  and  granular  texture,  for  a  variety 
of  massive  siliceous,  chlorite  rock;  and,  in  some  varieties,  resembles 
diallage  and  serpentine;  but  on  the  application  of  a  lens,  and,  indeed, 
by  the  naked  eye,  its  true  aggregate  character  may  be  distinctly 
recognised.     The  application   of  dilute   nitric   acid  to  the  rock   in 
subetance  excites  but  a  feeble  effervescence;  but  from  the  powder, 
the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  abundantly  evident.     Some 
varieties  of  a  dull  green   hue,   are   traversed   with  reddish  brown 
delineations.     Before  the  blowpipe,  per  se,  it  phosphoresces  slightly, 
and  exhibits  on  the  edges  points  of  black  shining  enamel.     The  com- 
pact varieties  are  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  are  used  as  an 
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oraamental  building  stone,  which  often  retains  the  pyrites  bespangling 
in  gold-coloured  spots  the  smooth  surface.  The  minute  scales  of  mioa> 
the  crystals  of  reddish  felspar,  and  dark  coloured  quarti,  together  with 
the  general  dull  green  hue  of  the  rock,  indicate  its  detrital  origin  from 
the  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists  with  which  it  is  associated.  No 
section  presented  itself  showing  the  dip  of  its  beds.  The  crystali  of 
pyrites,  not  weathering  so  rapidly  as  the  embedding  limestone  fre- 
quently stand  out  from  its  surface.  This  is  the  case  with  the  rein*  of 
jasper  and  chert  in  the  ordinary  limestone  of  Cuddapah,  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country,  &c.,  exhibiting  curious  reticulations  in  relief  on 
their  exterior. 

Associated  Minerals. — The  most  prominent  mineral  oharaoteristio 
of  the  limestone  is  the  iron  pjrrites,  abounding  in  nests  and  onbie 
crystals;  and  which,  on  atmospheric  exposure,  particularly  wliere 
subject  to  moisture,  acquire  a  liver-brown  hue.  Nests  and  strings 
of  a  poor  hsBmatitic  iron  ore  are  also  pretty  generally  distributed; 
the  former  more  particularly  in  the  dark  blue  and  green  varieties; 
the  latter  is  sometimes  seen  filling  a  succession  of  small  spheroidal 
and  tubular  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  rocks,  which  are  not 
unfrequently  empty;  and  have  possibly  originated  in  bubbles  of 
inclosed  air,  or  gaseous  extrication,  while  the  rock  was  yet  in  the  state 
of  a  soft  mud. 

Galona  is  found  in  the  limestone  near  Jungumrazpilly,  Bussapor^ 
Mahanandi,  and  other  localities  in  the  Cuddapah  district;  usually  in 
brown  jaspideous  calcareous  and  white  quartx  veins,  associated  with 
iron  ore  and  sulphate  of  barytes,  a  mineral  hitherto  unnoticed  by 
writers  on  the  geology  of  Southern  India,  and  which  oocurs  in  the 
Nundi  Cunnama  Pass,  over  the  Eastern  Ghauts.  Between  the  layers 
of  the  laminar,  and  more  frequently  in  the  argillaceous  varieties,  thin 
incrustations  of  muriate  of  soda  are  often  found :  and  I  have  observed 
that,  where  this  saline  development  is  greatest,  the  rock  is  less  solid^ 
has  an  earthy  fracture,  and  appears  to  have  undergone  a  chemical 
change.  Selenite  is  rare :  a  specimen  of  this  mineral,  labelled  "  Tiagar, 
southern  division  of  Arcot,"  occurs  in  the  Museum  of  the  Madras 
Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Walker*  in  the  limestone  on  the 
north  limit  of  our  area  at  Kotah,  about  ten  miles  up  the  Pundeetah 
river,  above  its  confluence  with  the  Godavery ;  where  it  is  described 
as  occurring  as  a  vein  in  a  layer  of  shale  and  bituminous  shale,  in  the 
argillaceous  limestone  associated  with  the  sandstone,  and  dipping  at  a 
low  angle  towards  the  north-east. 

>  Journal  of  Arattic  Soeiet^  of  fiesgal,  No.  Ua,  1841,  pp^  341,  4lg. 
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Organic  Hemaim. — The  almost  total  absence  of  fossili  in  thia 
limestone,  in  Southern  India,  is  a  remarkable  feature,  fmd  renders  it 
impossible  to  assign  it,  for  the  present,  a  place  corresponding  with 
anj  of  the  classed  formations  of  Earope  or  America. 

In  some  of  the  chert  veins  in  the  limestone  of  Nannoor,  in 
Kumool,  I  recently  discovered  myriads  of  microscopic,  spherical,  and 
oval  bodies,  resembling  at  first  sight  the  grains  in  oolite ;  but  they  are 
l&rger,  and  have  a  more  organic  appearance,  resembling  somewhat 
that  of  Bohemia.  Their  section,  however,  usually  gives  two  or  more 
concentric  circles,  with  a  point  or  nucleus  in  the  centre,  which  have 
sometimes  a  distinctly  chambered  structure,  like  that  of  nummulites. 
These  foraminifera  exhibit  no  traces  of  carbonate  of  lime,  being 
entirely  silicified.  In  decomposition  they  fall  out,  leaving  the  surface 
of  the  stone  so  perforated  with  cavities^  as  to  give  it  the  appearance 
af  coraL  Their  colour  is  usually  white  and  opaque  :  the  opacity  is 
evidently  caused  by  disintegration,  but  in  others,  translucent,  like 
white  camelian.  Those  embedded  in  the  red  jasper-like  chert  fre- 
qoently  retain  this  appearance :  some  are  entirely  charged  with  the 
red  oolonring  matter,  while  others  have  only  the  outer  circles  tinged 
by  it. 

Liihologic  Charcuter  of  the  Sandstone, — The  sandstone    and   ita 

aMociated  beds,  lithologically  speaking,  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  the 

Devonian  sandstones  of  England,  the  finer  chloritic  slates  of  which, 

with  their  dendritic  delineations,  find  resemblances  in  those  of  Chitty- 

^waripilly,   between   Cuddapah    and    Gooty,    in    the   Budwail,    and 

Cununum   Divisions  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 

Knlladghi,  alternating  with   hard   quartzose   slates,   tilestones,   and 

sandstones.     Assimilations  to  the  millstone  grit  are  seen  in  the  coarse 

white  and  red  sandstones  of  Badami  and  Mudibhal  in  the  Southern 

Mahratta  country.     In  many  localities,  for   instance   Banaganpilly, 

Ryelcherroo,  near  Bagulcota,  and  the  Juggernaut  range  of  Kumool, 

we  find  breccias  and  conglomerates  passing  into  red  sandstone  and 

quartz  rock. 

The  sandstone-capping  portion  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  from 
Naggery  to  the  Mahanuddi,  rarely  passes  into  a  breccia,  and  is 
seldom  associated  with  the  limestone  on  the  more  elevated  portions  of 
the  Ghaut  chain.  Here  it  often  assimilates  the  weathered  gneiss  on 
which  it  rests.  It  frequently  passes  into  red  and  green  argillaceous 
and  siliceous  slates,  and  laminated  marls.  Beautifully  variegated 
sandstones,  exhibiting  waving  and  contorted  bands,  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sidhout,  Cuddapah  district. 

The  sandstone  conglomerate  of  Southern  India  is 
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for  being  the  matrix  of  the  diamond ;  and  it  is  in  absence  of  oiganic 
and  other  data  to  class  it  with  any  known  formation,  that  it  has 
been  deemed  convenient,  from  this  almost  pecaliar  mineral  featare,  to 
apply  to  it  this  temporary  distinctive  prefix.     The  diamond  occnrs 
both  in  the  sandstone  and  its  interstratified  breccias  and  conglome- 
rates, the  pebbles  in  which  are  principally  qnartz,  chert,  flinty  slate, 
basanite,  jasper,  and  jaspideous  clay  impregnated  with  iron,  with  a 
few  fragments  of  trap,  and  the  hypogene  schists.     The  pebbles  of 
quartz  greatly  predominate;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  not  a 
single  bit  of  true  granite  has  hitherto  been  found  in  these  conglome- 
rates.    Those  of  chert,  jasper,  and  indurated  clay  have  evidently  been 
derived  principally  from  the  subjacent  limestone,  and  the  rest  from 
the  hypogene  rocks.     Fossil  chert  from  the  limestone  is  often  found 
embedded  in  the  diamond  breccias  of  Banaganpilly  and  of  Ramulaoota 
in  Kumool.     As  the  diamond  has   never  been   discovered  in  these 
subjacent  rocks,  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist  as  a  transported  crystal  or 
fragment  in   the  sandstone.     The  pebbles  from  the  hypogene  and 
limestone  rocks  are  both  rounded  and  angular,  varying  in  relative 
proportions  in  different  localities,  and  are  found  from  the  size  of  a 
duck-shot  to  that  of  a  man's  head.     They  are  usually  cemented  toge- 
ther by  an  arenaceous  paste,  more  or  less  fine  and  compact,  mixed  with 
argillaceous  matter  and  oxide  of  iron.     These  conglomerates  usually 
rest  on  the  limestone,  particularly  the  beds  where  the  diamond  has 
been  found  in  greatest  abundance.     In  many  localities  the  limestone 
is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  conglomerates  and  sandstone  rest  imme- 
diately on  the  hypogene  strata.     Granite,  or  basaltic  dykes  are  inva- 
riably found  intruding  into  diamond  areas,  of  which  as  a  detailed 
account  has  already  been  given,  I  will  not  dwell  on  them  here.     It  may 
be  noticed,  passim,  that  in  all  alluvia  in  which  the  diamond  is  found, 
pebbles  of  this  formation  invariably  occur.     The  most  noted  diamond 
localities  are  in  the  Cuddapah  Disttrict,  near  Condapetta,  Lamdoor, 
Penchetgapadoo,  and  Ovalumpully,  at  Banaganpilly,  ajid  in  Kumool 
at  Bamulacotta,  Devanur,  Tandrapaud,  and  near  the  Nundi  Cun- 
nama  Pass,  near  Gazoopilly;  at  Munimudgoo,  and  Wudjra  Caroor 
near  Gooty;   at  Malavilly,  a  village  about  sixteen  miles  W.S.W. 
from   EUore;    at   Ganipartata',   or    Partial,   Alkur,    Burthyenpada, 
Pertala,  Wustapilly,  and  Codavetty  Kalu ;  at  Kattakindapalle,  near 
Bombartipadu,  about  twenty-four  miles  northerly  from  Tripetty.     Old 
diamond  pits  are  also  said  to  exist  about  forty  six  miles  west  from 
Ongola,  and  about  twenty  miles  north  from  Nellore.     Large  diamonds 
have  been  found  from  time  to  time  in  the  bed  of  the  Kistna,  below 
the  Moorcondah  ferry  in  Kumool. 

'  Hayne'B  Tracts,  pp.  92  and  110. 
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Most  of  the  looalities  just  enumerated  were  formerly  mihm  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Golconda,  but  are  now  under  the  British  Govem- 
ment  and  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  The  diamond  also  occurs  in  the 
alluyia  of  the  sandstone  districts  of  the  Mahanuddi,  the  Bramini  fmd 
Ehee  rivers,  particularly  the  latter.  There  are  diamond  mines  at 
Wymgurh,  ninety  miles  S.W.  of  Nagpoor,  formerly  celebrated,  but 
DOW  nearly  deserted. 

Muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  alumina  occur  frequently  in  thin 
seams  and  layers  in  the  purple,  reddish,  and  brownish  shales, 
interstratified  with  the  sandstone  of  the  hills  of  Gokauk ;  and  I  found 
reins  of  manganese  in  the  sandstone  between  the  falls  of  the  Gutpurba 
and  Kulladghi. 

Iron  ores,  chiefly  magnetic  and  hsdmatitic  (specular  and  micaceous 
more  rarely)  are  pretty  generally  distributed  in  veins  with  quartz  and 
in  nodules;  iron  pyrites  occur  less  frequently  in  veins  of  white  quartz. 

Cavities  filled  with  fine  crystals  of  quartz,  and  sometimes  em- 
bedded in  calc  spar,  occur  in  the  Juggernaut  range  of  Kumool.  In 
these  crystalline  nests  I  observed  a  few  laroinsa  of  a  mineral  of  a 
bright  grass  green  colour,  with  a  lustre  aud  appearance  resembling 
those  of  uranite.  Ghklena  occurs  in  the  quartz  veins  of  the  Nulla  Mulla 
chain  and  occasional  detached  strings  and  thin  patches  of  carbonate  of 
copper. 

Anthracite  has  recently  been  found  in  the  Goond  country  in  the 
dandstone  of  Dantimnapilly,  about  twenty  miles  north-west  from 
Jnngaum,  which  is  sixty-five  miles  west  from  Chinnore.  The  bed  has 
an  extreme  breadth  of  three  feet,  and  length  200  feet.  Traces  of  coal 
are  also  said  to  exist  in  the  diamond  sandstone  north-west  of  Nag- 
pore,  and  it  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  similar  rocks  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nerbudda,  a  little  further  north. 

The  great  intrusion  of  basalt  into  diamond  areas  has  already  been 
noticed,  and  it  has  usually  been  accompanied  by  evidence  of  heat, 
viz.,  induration  and  silicification  of  the  limestone,  fissures,  and  nume- 
roos  thermal  springs  rising  up  through  them,  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  possible  that  this  subterranean  heat,  during  its 
periods  of  intensity,  by  acting  on  the  limestone  which  has  been  shown 
to  contain  volatile  vegetable  matter,  in  addition  to  carbonic  acid, 
drove  off  a  portion  of  these  in  a  gaseous  form,  with  the  superincum- 
bent sandstone,  and  thus  caused  its  diamondization,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted so  to  express  myself,  by  a  process  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  dolomization  of  limestone.  The  atoms  of  carbon  set  at  liberty 
from  their  old  combinations  of  lime,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  having 
little  affinity  for  the  silica  of  their  new  matrix,  gradually  aggregated 
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mufdar  Am  i  niliianee  of  eertain  laws  in  the  poree  of  the  mtAHmae,  mud 
iMMifiMsd  s  ery«U\lme  form. 

(}rtjanie  A«»ia»ii#.-— Althougli^  a«  alrMidj  stated,  there  k  a  eertaiA 
decree  of  nibenl  rewombfauice  between  the  sandetone  beda  of  Somthem 
Indtm  and  thoee  of  the  Deronian  group,  yet  tiie  singelar  idithjolitei^ 
molJiuMf,  and  oorRllines  that  distinguished  the  hitter  aie  totally  waul- 
ing in  the  former — that  is^  as  far  as  has  hitherto  been  aeeertaiBed. 
The  sandstones  supporting  the  coal  measures  at  Chirra  Punji,  rating 
U{Nm  plutonio  rocks,  hypogene  schists,  and  supposed  to  be  identieal 
with  tlu)  diamond  sandstones  of  Punna  in  Bundlecund,  of  Cudd^iah, 
Kumool,  Hanaganpilly,  and  Nagpore,  are  said  to  abound  in  teredines^ 
and  to  iinlxMl  foMsil  stems  and  fruits  of  Mimosse,  while  in  its  assodated 
limstone,  biralved  and  univalved  shells,  with  oondloids  hitherto 
unbiassed,  are  found,  and  a  single  gryphite^;  this  limestone,  howeTer, 
from  its  superior  position  to  the  sandstone,  is  probably  of  more  recent 
origin  than  that  just  described. 

A  few  impressions  of  stems  and  leayes  of  plants,  one  Of  ^doh 
resenihlt^s  a  fossil  Qlossopteris  Danasoides  of  the  Burdwan  ooal-fieklB 
figured  by  Professor  Roylo,  haye  been  discovered  by  Lieutenint 
Monro  in  the  Nagp<»re  sandstone.  There  are  two  other  impressions  in 
I/ioutenant  Monro's  specimens,  bearing  some  resemblanoe,  Mr.  Mal- 
(M»luiH(tn  thinkn,  to  the  largo  bony  scales  of  the  sauroid  fishes  of  the 
tdd  t\\\  sandstone.  However,  they  were  so  indistinct^  that  it  would 
not  bi^  pnidont  to  indulge  in  any  speculation,  until  further  discoveries 
be  made.  Ono  of  those  impressions,  which  I  carefully  examined,  boi« 
n>M»mblance  to  that  of  the  reticulated  skeleton  of  a  hi$L 

In  the  sandstone  hill  of  Won,  Mr.  Malcolmson  discovered  a  fossil 
tvf  a  dtH«p  black  colour*  and  having  a  compact  stnctnre,  which  ha 
couoeiv^vt  to  U>  a  |H>rtion  of  a  hollow  compressed  vegetable ;  its 
c^'ntrv  is  filled  with  sandstone.  The  carboniferous  sandstonee  of 
IHunmlft.  il  is  well  known,  cimtain  fotssil  remains  of  the  Vertehraria 
Indica,  R«:  of  Sphenophvllum(n  ^f^eciiwam.  R. ;  of  GlosBopteri 
Hivwiiiana«  Ad.  Rrongniart:  Ihistularta  OiUeriaBa;  Pkeoopteris 
LiQ\Uevaiia«  ^. 

Jyir. — ^\Vith  rr^rard  to  the  a^se  of  the  diasKMitd  saadstone  and 
liaieM^Hie.,  ce«dv>^c«  axv  v\f  condtdin^  opinioML  Christie  reJerred  the 
latter  tv»  sKo  trM»it«.vR  pi!»rt«Kl,  an^i  the  ^uniMr  W  ih*  old  led  8and*> 
5<\it»e«  w  itWHtt  (farther  irTwienop  than  mtnefal  4ch»raeter»aBd  their  having 
Wmt  dv^arWd.  with  th^  hvy^iveQe  j<'h»c;jk  by  f lakMue  roeksw  Major 
rnuikUa*  ^a«  Mvrtv^  the  -.iDu^«Ci>ctr  t%>  the  bass.  and  ihe  saadstone  to 

'  OwftsiLMat  rtansMttMUw  S^wom  Svws.  VvL  U1»  IV«  L 
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tlae  new  red.  Mr.  Maloolmson*  has  already  refuted  the  opinioD  of 
the  latter,  and  states  his  conviction  that  they  helong  to  the  more 
ancient  secondary,  or  even  transition  rocks.  Major  Franklin's  theory 
appears  to  have  heen  principally  founded  on  the  saliferous  seams 
occurring  in  the  sandstone ;  hut  in  Southern  India,  as  Mr.  Malcolm- 
son  justly  observes,  salt  occurs  in  all  the  formations,  from  granite  to 
allovinm,  and  the  blue  limestone,  classed  as  lias,  almost  invariably 
underlies  the  sandstone  classed  as  the  new  red.  A  large  sandstone 
track  in  Russia,  long  supposed  identical  with  the  new  red,  on  account 
of  its  interstratified  gypseous  and  saliferous  beds,  has  recently  been 
proved  by  MM.  Murchison  and  Vemeuil '  to  belong  to  the  old  red, 
£roin  its  imbedded  ichthyolites.  It  is  a  well-known  fact^  that  the  old 
red  in  the  north  of  Scotland  is  saliferous :  salt  springs  occur  in  the 
English  coal  measures,  in  the  lias  of  Switzerland,  in  the  tertiary  lime- 
fiitones  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  in  the  old  transition  slates  of 
America. 

The  frequent  horizontal  position  of  the  diamond  sandstone  and 
limestone  strata  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  recent  origin. 
Granite,  it  is  well  known,  has  tilted  up,  and  disturbed  rocks  of  a  period 
more  modem  than  the  chalk ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distin- 
guished geologists  first  quoted  found  the  older  silurian  rocks,  cover- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  Russia,  in  perfectly  horizontal  stratifi- 
cation. Until  the  further  discovery  of  organic  remains  enables  the 
geologist  to  see  his  way  more  clearly,  it  would  be  advisable  to  refrain 
from  any  hasty  and  premature  classification. 

With  respect  to  their  age,  relatively  to  other  Indian  rocks,  it  has 
been  clearly  shown,  from  superposition,  unconformability  of  stratifica- 
tion, and  imbedded  pebbles,  that  they  are  posterior  to  the  oldest  hypo- 
gene  schists,  and  anterior  to  the  latest  outbreaks  of  granite  and  basaltic 
greenstone,  which  have  penetrated  and  altered  their  structure.  A  few 
pebbles  of  an  older  greenstone  occasionally  occur  imbedded.  I  have 
already  stated  my  opinion  of  an  interval  having  taken  place  between 
the  deposition  of  the  limestone  and  the  sandstone  sufficient  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  former,  from  the  fact  of  a  slight  unconformability 
of  dip,  and  of  the  latter's  containing  imbedded  pebbles  of  a  fossiliferous 
chert  evidently  derived  from  the  limestone. 

*  Geologinl  Transsetions,  Second  Series,  VoL  V.,  pp.  608,  509. 
'  Ibid.  Ibid.  YoL  V.,  Report  of   B«ddsiid*s 

Amurenary  %)eecb,  1841. 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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Art.  VIII.— ^  few  ObMrvatioru  an  the  Temple  of  SomnaUk;  by 
Captain  Postans. 

[Read  June  15,  1844.] 

As  a  strong  feeling  has  been  evinced  by  the  Society  that  by  means 
of  graphic  illustration  the  curiosities  and  monuments  of  antiquity  in 
India  should  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  (a  wish  that  has  been  most 
liberally  met  by  the  Honourable  Company,)  I  have  considered  it  some- 
what conducive  to  the  object  in  view  to  print  the  sketch  which  I  took 
of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Somnath  during  my  visit  to  Girnar  in 
1838*,  and  of  which  a  description  was  given  in  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal  for  October,  in  that  year. 

The  principal  historical  notices  of  Somnath  which  have  reached 
us  are  comprised  in  the  well-known  accounts  of  Mirkhond,  (in  bis 
Rozat-as-safa,)  Firishtah,  in  his  great  History,  and  a  curious  and  quaint 
story  of  the  poet  Sadi*s  visit  to  the  temple,  about  two  centuries  after  the 
invasion  of  the  Saurashtra  by  MahmCid  of  Ghazni.  From  these,  as 
well  as  collateral  accounts,  it  is  certain,  notwithstanding  a  great  discre- 
pancy as  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  idol  or  object  of  adoration  which 
Mahmud  found  on  his  visit  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  of 
our  era,  that  the  temple  of  Somnath  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
gorgeous  shrines  then  existing  in  Western  India,  and  that  this  wealth 
and  renown  formed  no  little  portion  of  the  inducements  which  influenced 
the  Mohammedan  march  to  that  extreme  comer  of  the  Gujarat  penin- 
sula. Like  everything  of  an  historical  character  in  India,  the  Hindiis 
thcmselvos  are  totally  ignorant  respecting  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
Somnath,  and  certainly  in  and  near  the  spot,  the  fact  of  Mahm(id's 
invasion,  startling  though  it  was,  is  quite  unknown,  and  the  building 
itself  looked  upon  in  its  ruined  state  without  the  slightest  approach  to 
respect  or  interest  of  any  kind.  How  far  this  apathy  may  extend  into 
the  interior  of  India  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  certainly  in  no  part 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  or  amongst  the  Rajput  tribes  of  Saurashtra. 
did  I  ever  hear  a  syllable  indicative  of  an  acquaintance  with  an 
interest  in  the  Somnath,  except  amongst  the  Jain  priests  of  Girnar, 
who  in  their  crude  historical  records  designate  it  as  Chandra  prabataf 
and  appear  to  consider  it  as  one  of  their  shrines ;  but  of  its  political 
history  they  know  nothing.  The  vicinity  has  shared  the  veneration  of 
pilgrims  (with  the  neighbouring  shrine  of  Dwarkanath  and  the  whole 

*  Published  by  Mesars.  Smith  and  Elder,  ConifaiU. 
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line  of  coast,)  from  the  legend  which  ascribes  the  death  of  Krishna 
from  the  arrow  of  his  brother  Fa/i,  to  a  spot  near  Somnath,  but  to 
the  temple  itself  they  pay  no  respect.     In  an  Upapurana  it  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  twelve  Lingas  of  Siva,  and  hence  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  between  learned  commentators  as  to  the  Budhistical  or  Brah- 
manical  character  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  place  when  found 
and  pillaged  by  M ahmud :  the  able  discussions  on  this  point  printed  in 
the  Asiatic  Journal  for  May  and  June,  1843,  must  be  referred  to  for 
every  information  on  this  head ;  it  would  ill  become  a  mere  observer 
and  recorder  of  facts  like  myself  to  offer  any  opinion  on  so  erudite  a 
question ;  but  as  my  impressions  were  given  in  1838,  so  I  venture  to 
refer  to  them  here,  and  will  conclude  this  notice  with  the  description  I 
then  gave  of  the  actual  appearance  of  the  temple.     Colonel  Tod  has 
quoted   inscriptions   found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Somnath,  some 
of  which  I  saw,  and  which  appear  to  record  repairs  or  additions  made 
to  the  temple  by  petty  princes  or  chiefs  of  Anthilwara ;  and  the  modern 
temple  raised  by  Ahalia  Bhye,  near  the  ruin  of  the  greater,  is  rather  a 
proof  that  the  Mahrattas  considered  the  neighbourhood  imbued  with  a 
certain  degree  of  sanctity,  as  it  certainly  is  to  Hindis,  than  that  they 
attached  any  interest  to  Somnath  itself. 

Pattan,  and  all  the  part  of  the  country  wherein  it  is  situated,  is 
now  under  a  Mohamedan  ruler,  the  Nawaub  of  Junagurh,  and  the 
city  itself  offers  the  most  curious  specimen  of  any  I  have  ever  seen 
of  its  original  Hindd  character,  preserved  throughout  its  walls,  gates, 
and  buildings,  despite  Mohammedan  innovations  and  a  studied  attempt 
to  obliterate  the  traces  of  paganism  ;  even  the  very  musjlds,  which  are 
here  and  there  encountered  in  the  town,  have  been  raised  by  materials 
from  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  conquered,  or,  as  it  is  said  by  the  histo- 
rians of  Sindh, "  the  true  believers  turned  the  temples  of  the  idol  wor- 
shippers into  places  of  prayer."     Old  Pattan  is  to  this  day  a  Hindu 
city  in  all  but  its  inhabitants — perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  his- 
torical spots  in  Western  India.     Mahmdd,  we  know,  left  a  Hindd  or  a 
native  ruler  here,  but  successive  changes  have  taken  place  since  then, 
and  various   historians  mention   spoliations   and   conversions   of  the 
temples  to  mosques  by  succeeding  conquerors,  until  Somnath  assumed 
the  appearance  it  now  presents,  of  a  temple  evidently  of  pagan  ori- 
ginal altered  by  the  introduction  of  a  Mohammedan  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  various  portions,  but  leaving  its  general  plan  and  minor 
features  unmolested.     Whether  any  or  what  portion  of  the  original 
structure  now  stands  as  it  was  seen  by  Mahmdd  in  the  eleventh  century, 
I  would  beg  to  leave  to  more  learned  commentators  to  decide ;  I  can 
only  say,  that  in  various  portions,  particularly  the  western  front,  where 
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it  19  roost  perfect,  it  is  rich  io  ornament^  and  by  whomever  raiaed  or 
restored,  the  work  must  have  been  done  at  a  period  when  seeal  and  wealth 
prompted  the  labour.  Its  material  altogether  is  cyclopean,  and  even  in 
its  present  state  would,  unless  wilfully  demolished,  stand  for  centuriea, 
though  exposed  to  the  trying  effects  of  damp  sea  air,  and  for  some 
portion  of  the  year  to  the  whole  violence  of  the  monsoon.  I  would 
here  express  a  hope  that  it  may  long  be  allowed  to  stand  as  a  remarkable 
monument  of  Indian  history,  replete  with  an  interest  of  which  its  total 
or  partial  former  demolition  cannot  deprive  it.  It  can  never  be  again 
used  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  heretofore  been  appropriated; 
and  any  slight  efforts  for  its  preservation  could  not,  therefore,  be  mis- 
construed. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  an  inscription  in  the  Cufic  cha-> 
racier,   transcribed  by   Major   Rawlinson,  which  was  foond  on  the 
reputed  gates  of  Somnath,  brought,  in  1843,  by  onr  victorious  troops 
from  the  tomb  of  the  champion  of  the  faith  at  Ghazni. — **In  tike 
name  of  the  most  merciful  God  (may  there  be)  Jorgheneee  from  Gad 
for  the  most  noble  Ameer  the  great  King^  who  was  bom  to  become  the 
Lord  of  the  State^  and  the  Lord  of  religion^  Abdul  Kassim  MahmiU^ 
the  son  of  Sabuktagin,  may  the  mercy  of  God  be  upon  him^*  (remain- 
ing phrase  illegrible.)     A  sketch  of  these  gates  has,  I  believe,  been  pab- 
lishcd,  but  it  is  curious  to  observe,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
architectural  character  or  material,  as  applicable  to  Somnath,  whence 
vague  tradition  has  assigned  their  removal,  that  there  is  no  allusion 
to  the  exploit  in  the  above,  unless  the  illegible  phrase  may  contain  it. 

The   following  is  the  description  of  the  appearance  of  Somnath^ 
which  I  have  elsewhere  ventured  to  de  scribe  with  pen  and  penciL 

••  This  famous  shrine  occupies  an  elevated  site  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  city  of  Puttan,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Ghijarat 
peninsula,  overlooking  the  sea  and  close  to  the  walls.  In  its  present 
mutilatcHl  state  it  may  be  difficult  to  convey  any  very  distinct  or  correct 
idea  of  Smnnath,  for  though  its  original  design  and  gorgeous  archi- 
t*»oturt*  may  still  be  traced  even  in  the  complete  ruin  it  presents,  its 
geutTal  effect  is  likely  to  be  better  understood  from  an  effort  of  the 
p«»ncil  than  the  pen. 

**  The  temple  consists  of  one  large  hall  in  an  oblong  form,  from  one 
end  of  which  prociHMis  a  small  square  chamber,  or  sanctum.  The 
centn>  of  the  hall  is  occupied  by  a  noble  dome  over  an  octagon  of  eight 
arches ;  the  remainder  of  the  roof  terraced  and  supported  by  numerous 
piUars.  There  are  three  entrances,  llie  sides  of  the  building  face  to 
the  cardinal  points,  and  the  principal  entrance  appears  to  be  on  the 
eastern  side,  (the  view  is  Ukeu  from  this  quarter.)     These  doorways 
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are  unusually  high  and  wide,  in  the  Pyramidal  or  Egyptian  form, 

decreasing  towards  the  top ;  they  add  much  to  the  effect  of  the  hnild- 

ing.     Internally,  the  whole  presents  a  scene  of  complete  destruction ; 

the  pavement  is  everywhere  covered  with  heaps  of  stones  and  ruhhish ; 

the  facings  of  the  walls,  capitals  of  the  pillars,  in  short,  every  portion 

possessing  anything  approaching  to  ornament,  having  been  defaced  or 

removed,  (if  not  by  Mahmud,  by  those  who  subsequently  converted  this 

temple  into  its  present  semi-Mohammedan  appearance).     On  a  pillar 

hevond  the  centre  arch,  and  leading  to  the  sanctum,  is  an  inscription 

which,  anxious  as  I  was  to  learn  anything  connected  with  the  temple, 

much  excited  my  curiosity.     On  translation,  however,  it  proved  to  be 

merely  a  record  of  a  certain  Seldt  or  mason,  who  visited  the  place  some 

300  years  since.    I  learnt,  to  my  inexpressible  regret,  that  an  ancient 

tablet,  whose  unoccupied  niche  was  pointed  out  to  me,  had  been  removed 

from  Somnath  some  years  ago  by  a  European  visitor.     I  need  hardly 

qaote  Col.  Tod's  remark  on  this  mistaken,  though  I  fear  toe  frequent 

practice ;  but  if  what  he  says  be  applicable  to  the  mere  architectural 

ornaments  of  a  building,  how  much  more   so  to  engraven  records 

similar  to  that  which  is  here  wanting. 

^  Externally  the  whole  of  the  buildings  are  most  elaborately  carved 
and  ornamented  with  figures,  single  and  in  g^roups  of  various  dimensions. 
Many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  of  some  size;  but  so  laboriously  was 
the  work  of  mutilation  carried  on  here,  that  of  the  larger  figures 
scarcely  a  trunk  has  been  left,  whilst  few  even  of  the  most  minute 
reaiain  uninjured.  The  western  side  is  the  most  perfect:  here  the 
|Mllars  and  ornaments  are  in  excellent  preservation.  The  front  entrance 
is  ornamented  with  a  portico,  and  surmounted  by  two  slender  minarets 
-.-omamenls  so  much  in  the  Mohammedan  style,  that  they,  as  well  as 
the  domes,  have  evidently  been  added  to  the  original  building.  The  two 
nde  entrances,  which  are  at  some  height  from  the  ground,  were  gained  by 
iighls  of  steps :  of  these  latter  the  remains  only  are  to  be  traced*  The 
whole  space,  for  a  considerable  distance  around  the  temple,  is  occupied 
by  portions  of  pillars,  stones,  and  fragments  of  the  original  building." 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  re- 
nowned Somnath^  which,  notwithstanding  its  original  spoliation  and 
subsequent  alterations,  must  always  prove  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
aB  who  have  studied  the  history  or  antiquities  of  India.  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention,  as  a  proof  of  the  wonderful  solidity  of  this  structure, 
Uial  within  a  few  years  its  roof  was  used  as  a  battery  for  some  heavy 
pieces  of  ordnance,  with  which  the  neighbouring  port  of  Virawal  was 
defended  from  the  pirates  who  previously  infested  the  coast. 
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Art.  IX. — Report  on  some  of  the  Rights^  Privileges^  and  Usagee 
of  the  ffill  Population  in  Meytcar;  by  Captain  W.  Huntbr, 
of  the  Meywar  BhU  Corps. 

[Read  Fdyrwiry  25,  1843.] 

Respective  Rights  of  Sovereign  Chiefs  and  Subjects  on  the 
Hilly  Tract  between  Sirohi  and  Doongurporb. 

This  qacstion  appears  to  have  been  first  seriously  agitated  in  1826,  in 
consequence  of  a  reference  from  the  Acting  Political  Agent  in  Meywar, 
Capt.  Sutherland,  to  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  regarding  certain  Grasya  chiefe 
of  the  Hill  principalities,  nominally  independent,  but  from  whom  alle- 
giance was  claimed  by  the  Oodeypore  Government. 

In  reply  to  the  above  reference,  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  expressed  himaelf 
of  opinion  that  those  chiefs  whom  he  found  independent  when  our 
mediation  was  established  in  this  part  of  India,  and  who  might  be  able 
to  show  that  they  had  not  for  a  considerable  period  prior  to  our  media- 
tion acknowledged  submission  to  any  power,  should  be  recognised  as 
still  independent;  and  that  in  that  case  we  ought  not  to  lend  our  aid 
to  reduce  them :  this  was  the  general  principle  established  by  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  upon  which  to  regulate  our  conduct  towards  these 
states  ;  but  for  a  more  particular  solution  of  the  question  in  each  case, 
the  Political  Agent  at  Oodeypore  was  desired  to  have  recourse  to  an 
investigation  of  the  claims  to  allegiance  set  up  on  the  one  hajid,  and 
of  the  grounds  of  denial  on  the  other. 

Consequent  on  these  instructions,  Capt.  Cobbe,  in  the  course  of 
conversation  with  the  Minister  of  Rana  Bheem  Sing,  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  whether,  within  the  period  of  his  Highnesses  existence,  any 
chout,  tunkhwah,  or  other  tributary  payment,  had  been  made  to  the 
durbar  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Grasya  tribes  of  Joora,  Meeipoor,  Ogona, 
and  Panurwa,  and  whether  any  engagements  of  the  kind  had  existed 
during  the  same  period. 

The  Minister's  answer  was  such  as  to  satisfy  Capt.  Cobbe  that  tlie 
claims  of  the  Rana  to  supremacy  over  these  chiefs  had  been  in  abey- 
ance for  a  period  far  exceeding  the  term  adverted  to.  The  Rana 
Bheem  Sing  disavowed  the  collection  of  any  revenue  from  them  during 
his  long  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century,  and  admitted  that  daring  that 
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period  the  Grasya  ohiefb  had  nerer  yolnntarily  afforded,  nor  had  he 
been  able  to  enforce  any  service  or  tribute  from  them.  Capt.  Gobbe 
therefore  coneidered  that  the  Oodeypore  chief  had  failed  in  sub* 
sUntiating  a  claim  to  supremacy  over  the  chiefs  of  Joora,  Meerpoor, 
Ogona,  and  Pannrwa ;  and  that,  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe's  letter  of  instructions  under  date  9th  December,  1826, 
the  independence  of  these  chiefs  was  indisputably  established. 

Assuming  this  point  to  be  fully  settled,  the  next  subject  of  con- 
adaption  was  what  course  it  might  be  prudent  and  necessary  to  adopt 
to  oblige  these  chiefs  to  afford  protection  to  travellers  against  the 
violence  and  outrage  of  those  over  whom  they  claimed  unqualified 
jurisdiction,  and  to  induce  them,  whilst  respecting  the  rights  of  their 
neighboors,  to  afford  every  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  such 
resources  as  they  possessed  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories. 

Capt  Cobbe,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  and  weakness  to  which 
Uiese  chiefs  had  been  reduced  by  a  long  period  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fiiaion,  recommended  that  to  carry  these  views  into  execution,  some 
iwiBtanee  should  be  afforded  them  by  the  British  Government,  more 
especially  as  in  their  unsettled  and  disorganised  state,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, Uiey  were  avowedly  and  manifestly  unable  to  control  their 
eabjeets,  or  to  obtain  from  them  anything  more  than  a  scanty  and 
mcertain  income,  granted  rather  to  hereditary  claims  than  exacted  by 
tbe  power  of  the  chiefs. 

In  common  cases  of  real  or  pretended  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
chiefis  to  repress  the  outrages  and  aggressions  of  their  subjects,  the 
power  to  whom  the  general  tranquillity  is  confided,  Capt.  Cobbe 
argued,  was  entitled  to  assume  the  management  of  the  estate ;  and 
though,  owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  country,  such  an  assump- 
tion would  in  all  probability  prove  anything  but  profitable  to  the 
paramount  power,  still,  from  the  position  of  the  states  bordering 
OB  Ednr,  Gujarat,  Sirohi,  and  Palhanpore,  it  was,  in  Capt.  Cobbe's 
opinion,  of  the  highest  importance  that  such  arrangements  should  be 
adopted  by  the  British  Government  as  would  effectually  insure  the 
soppresrion  of  the  constant  predatory  irruptions  of  the  Bhils,  and 
oblige  the  chiefs  themselves  to  refrain  from  committing  aggressions  on 
the  neighbouring  principalities. 

In  reply  to  these  observations,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  in  a  letter 
dated  18th  December,  1826,  remarked,  that  fus  the  Grasya  chiefs  were 
independent,  and  did  not  acknowledge  allegiance  to  Oodeypore,  or  any 
other  state,  it  would  be  necessary  to  negotiate  with  them  on  our  part : 
that  it  did  not,  however,  appear  to  him  that  the  chiefs  in  question  had 
▼OL.  vui.  N 
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any  claim  to  our  assistance,  and  that  they  were  not  even  eniiiled  to 
oar  protection :  that  we  required  nothing  from  them  but  the  security 
of  oar  own  subjects  and  allies  against  the  predatory  irruptions  of  tlie 
people  over  whom  they  professed  to  have  sovereignty,  and  a  aafe 
passage  through  their  territories  for  travellers  and  merchandise. 

The  first  of  these  demands,  if  not  both,  Sir  Charles  observes,  we  are 
entitled  to,  and  even  bound,  in  justice  to  others,  to  insist  on;  and 
should  the  chiefs  be  unable  to  give  us  satisfaction  on  that  pointy  we 
have  an  unquestionable  right,  in  defence  of  our  subjects  and  allies,  to 
subjugate  the  country  of  the  offenders. 

Such  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  conceived  to  be  the  proper  and  only 
principles  of  any  negotiation  to  be  opened  with  these  chiefs.  ''We 
hereby,''  be  says,  ''ask  nothing  but  what  we  have  a  right  to  require: 
if,  therefore,  they  withhold  it,  they  become  public  enemies:  if  they 
be  unable  to  effect  it,  they  virtually  abdicate  the  sovereignty  to  which 
they  pretend  over  all  whom  they  cannot  restrain  from  outrage." 

In  conformity  with  these  principles.  Sir  Charles  recommended  thai 
the  Grasya  chiefs  should  be  called  on  to  state  distinctly  what  portion 
of  territory  they  could  be  responsible  for,  and  what  portion  w^ 
beyond  the  exercise  of  their  efficient  sovereignty.  He  did  not  think  it 
desirable  that  the  expectation  of  assistance  should  be  encouraged,  but 
in  the  event  of  their  soliciting  it,  they  were  to  be  called  on  to  state  in 
what  particulars,  and  for  what  purposes,  it  would  be  wanted ;  as  also 
what  equivalent  they  might  be  prepared  to  pay  for  assistance  which 
they  could  not  in  equity  expect  gratuitously. 

On  the  above  principles,  as  far  as  they  could  be  acted  upon  wiUiont 
involving  a  violation  of  any  manifest  rights  appertaining  to  the  Raiia 
of  Oodeypore,  Capt.  Cobbe  was  authorised  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  Grasya  chiefs,  himself  directly,  or  to  entrust  the  business  to 
Capt.  Black  as  a  part  of  the  duties  of  a  deputation  on  which  he  was 
about  to  be  employed  under  the  orders  of  the  Political  Agent 

Capt.  Black  proceeded  towards  the  Hills  in  Januaiy,  1827,  but 
unfortunately  owing  to  the  rebellion  of  the  celebrated  Dowlut  Singh, 
the  manager  of  Jowass,  all  his  efforts  to  overcome  the  disaffection  of 
the  Grasya  chiefs  proved  unavailing,  and  nothing  was  accomplished 
till  the  cold  weather  of  1828,  when  Capt.  Speirs,  supported  by  a  force 
of  upwards  of  2000  of  our  own  men  from  Neemuch,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  present  Major-General  Burgh,  succeeded  in  persuading 
Dowlut  Singh,  together  with  the  chiefs  of  Joora,  Oguna,  and  Panurwa, 
to  render  their  submission,  and  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  Government. 

The  claims  of  the  Grasya  chiefs  to  independence  were  at  this  period 
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AiiJj  established  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's 
instructions,  and  the  justice  of  a  claim  thus  recognised  by  the  Gtovemor- 
General's  Agent  for  the  affairs  of  Rajpootana,  and  afterwards  ratified 
bj  the  Supreme  Government,  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the 
anthority  of  Capt.  Tod,  who,  in  regard  to  the  states  under  discussion, 
remarks  as  follows : — 

"  The  principalities  of  Oguna,  Panurwa,  and  Meerpoor,  are  inha- 
bited by  communities  of  the  aboriginal  races,  living  in  a  state  of  pri- 
meval and  almost  savage  independence,  owning  no  paramount  power, 
pajing  no  tribute,  but  with  all  the  simplicity  of  Republics*."     "  Oguna 
Panora  is  the  sole  spot  in  India  which  enjoys  a  state  of  natural 
freedom;  attached  to  no  state;  having  no  foreign  communications; 
living  under  its  own  patriarchal  head,  its  chief,  with  the  title  of  Rana, 
whom  one  thousand  hamlets  scattered  over  the  forest-crowned  valleys 
obey,  can  if  requisite  appear  at  the  head  of  5000  bows.     He  is  a 
Bhoomia  Bhil  of  mixed  blood,  from  the  Solanki  Rajpoot  on  the  old 
stock  of  pure  (oojla)  Bhils'."     "  The  descendants  of  Baleo  and  Deeva» 
the  Oguna  and  Oondree  Bhils,  celebrated  as  the  faithful  guardians  and 
companions  of  the  fugitive  Bappa  Rawut,  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
Oodeypore  royal  family,  still  claim  the  privilege  of  performing  the 
teeka  on  the  inauguration  of  a  new  sovereign,  on  which  occasion, 
besides  making  the  teeka  of  blood  drawn  from  the  finger  of  a  Bhil, 
the  Oguna  chief  is  entitled  to  take  the  prince  by  the  arm,  and  seat 
him  on  the  throne^." 

Though  the  Rana  of  Panurwa  disclaims  the  feudal  supremacy  of 
the  Rana,  owing  to  the  long  time  it  has  been  in  abeyance,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  uncertain  and  indefinite  nature  of  such  claim  when 
it  has  been  temporarily  recognised,  stiU  he  acknowledges  to  Capt. 
Speirs  that  his  ancestors,  many  generations  back,  had  a  certain  gate  in 
the  Hills  entrusted  to  their  charge,  where  they  were  bound  to  keep  up 
a  stipulated  number  of  horse  and  foot,  and  for  the  performance  of  this 
doty  the  Rana  of  Oodeypore  bestowed  upon  them  several  villages. 
These  villages  at  a  subsequent  period  having  been  resumed,  the  above 
service  was  discontinued,  and  their  dependent  condition  again  wholly 
disappeared. 

The  Oguna  Rawut  is  a  younger  branch  of  the  Paoorwa  family, 
and  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  its  chiefs.  No  member  of  the 
Oguna  house  can  take  his  seat  on  the  Gaddi  till  placed  therein 
by  the  chief  of  Panurwa,  who  girds  on  his  sword,  and  receives  the 
usual  fine  of  investure.     Whether  any  engagements  have  been  entered 

>  Tod,  Vol  L,  p.  10.  '  Ibid.  p.  224.  •  Ibid. 
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into  Bubeequent  to  the  treaties  settled  by  Gapt.  Speirs  In  1828, 1  haTO 
not  had  the  means  of  ascertaining. 

The  valley  in  which  Joora  is  situated,  as  also  the  Tillages  of 
Oguna  and  Panarwa,  extends  from  north  to  south  about  fifteen  ooes, 
varying  in  breadth  from  five  miles  to  three  and  two.  The  population 
is  considerable,  and  the  soil  extremely  fertile,  producing  as  fine  fields 
of  wheat  and  barley  as  are  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  India.  The 
inhabitants  cultivate  the  sugar-cane  and  ginger,  and  many  valuable 
drugs  used  by  native  physicians  are  also  produced  on  these  Hills. 
The  chiefs  themselves  are  said  to  derive  little  benefit  from  all  these 
advantages,  their  share  of  the  revenue  or  produce  being  very  much  in 
the  proportion  to  the  power  they  possess  of  exacting  them  from  their 
subjects,  the  more  powerful  of  whom  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
what  they  do,  more  as  a  benefaction  to  the  chiefs,  than  from  any 
acknowledged  or  inherent  right  on  their  part  to  enforce  it. 

The  country  is  by  nature  exceedingly  strong,  and  the  difficulty 
attending  military  operations  is  much  enhanced  by  the  great  scarcity 
of  water,  the  absence  of  every  species  of  cattle  and  carriage,  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  supplies  and  information.  March  and  April 
are  perhaps  the  most  favourable  months  for  military  operations,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  Hills,  the  Bhils  and  their 
cattle  are  compelled  to  descend  to  the  valleys;  and  on  these  occasions 
they  are  easily  surrounded;  but  this,  owing  to  the  scattered  site  of 
their  hamlets,  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  accomplish  when 
they  once  get  to  their  Hills.  Nothing  alarms  the  Bhils  more  than  the 
probable  loss  of  the  Indian  com,  or  Kharif  crop,  which  is  cultivated 
during  the  rains,  and  on  which  they  chiefly  subsist  Their  dread  on 
this  score  has  often  induced  the  rebellious  Bhils  to  surrender,  and  to 
give  hostages  or  security  for  future  good  conduct,  when  all  other  means 
have  failed  to  reduce  them  to  subjection. 

In  the  Gra^ya  Hills,  as  well  as  in  the  Jowass  District,  there  exist 
numerous  petty  chiefs  of  the  same  caste  as,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
population;  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Baniyas  in  the  prin* 
cipal  villages  of  each  chief,  consists  almost  entirely  of  Bhils  and 
Grasyas.  The  whole  body  of  the  governed  are  there  naturally  oon- 
nected  with  their  rulers ;  and  were  these  only  more  solicitous  of  the 
public  welfare,  and  more  disposed  to  exert  themselves,  their  influenoe 
and  power  would  no  doubt  avail  much  to  suppress  the  indefensible 
outrages  so  frequently  committed  by  their  turbulent  and  unruly 
subjects. 

In  Chupan  and  Doongurpore  the  relations  between  diief  and 
subject  are  on  a  very  difierent  footing.     In  those  tracts,  no  ehief  of 
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BhU  or  Mfna  extraction  is  to  be  foand.  The  people  have  there  been 
for  ages  in  partial  subjection  to  the  Rajpoot  chiefs,  between  whom 
and  the  Bhll  no  bond  of  union  or  attachment,  except  that  of  commu- 
nity of  crime,  ever  appears  to  have  existed.  Moreover,  owing  to  the 
oonstant  residence  of  these  chiefs  on  their  estates,  the  population  in 
that  quarter  has  naturally  become  very  mixed — so  much  so,  that  in 
8ome  parts  of  Chupan,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Bhils  are  outnumbered 
by  the  other  classes  of  inhabitants, — Rajpoots,  Baniyas,  artisans, 
traders,  &c. 

Amongst  the  tribes  which  had  made  themselves  particularly  con- 
spicuous by  their  predatory  habits  in  these  Hills  are  the  Moghias. 
They  are  mercenary  foot  soldiers,  usually  armed  with  tulwars  and 
matchlocks.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  bold,  hardy,  and 
enterprising,  but  very  debauched  race:  trained  to  plunder  and 
£fttigue,  and  at  all  times  willing  to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest 
bidder.  They  are  originally  from  Joudpore,  whence  they  were  ex- 
pelled about  seventy  years  ago  by  Raja  Bajee  Sing.  They  eat  every 
Idnd  of  flesh,  even  to  the  cow  and  jackal,  and  are  sadly  addicted  to 
strong  liquors.  Their  Jamadars  or  leaders,  whom  they  obey  im- 
plicitly, are  usually  mounted,  and,  like  most  Hindus,  they  have  the 
reputation  of  being  true  to  their  salt,  or  employers,  but  never  fail  to 
return  to  their  plundering  habits  the  moment  they  are  released  from 
service. 

A  strong  party  of  Moghias,  under  the  orders  of  their  leader 
Humauth,  were  in  the  service  of  Dowlut  Singh,  the  Manager  of 
Jowass,  during  the  period  he  was  in  rebellion  in  1827-28.  In  April 
1828,  information  was  received  of  the  death  of  Humauth,  in  a  plun- 
dering expedition  he  made  into  Gujarat.  He  had  long  been  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  turbulent  characters  in  this  quarter,  and 
had,  on  various  occasions,  given  much  trouble  to  the  Government 
officers. 

General  Remarks  reoardino  the  Bhil  Tribes. 

The  fabulous  traditions  of  the  Hindus  have  supplied  us  with  the 
following  extravagant  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Bhils.  Mahadeo, 
when  sick,  was  one  day  reclining  in  a  forest,  when  a  beautiful  damsel 
appeared,  the  first  sight  of  whom  effected  a  complete  cure  of  all  his 
complaints.  The  result  of  this  interview  was  the  birth  of  many  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom,  distinguished  for  his  ugliness,  slew  the  favourite 
bull  of  Mahadeo,  for  which  crime  he  was  expelled  to  the  wocxis  and 
mountains;  and  his  descendants  have  ever  since  been  stigmatised  with 
(he  names  of  Bhll  and  Ushaster,  or  Outcast. 
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The  BMU,  it  has  been  remarked,  haye  ever  been  considered  a 
degraded  race,  the  yery  refuse  of  society ;  and  the  estrangement  and 
despair  which  such  a  notion  is  sure  to  generate,  whilst  it  tends  to  cot 
off  all  those  more  kindly  and  humane  feelings  which,  in  other  daases 
of  even  the  Indian  community  are  generated  between  man  and  man, 
naturally  prompts  them  to  acts  of  outrage  against  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  reconciles  them  to  those  habits  of  rapine  and  plunder  which 
their  traditions  teach  them  they  were  created  to  follow,  and  which  for 
ages  have  rendered  them  a  scourge  to  society. 

Without  any  fellow-feeling  for  the  rest  of  the  community,  who 
hold  them  so  low  and  so  degraded,  with  such  an  impression  as  to 
their  destiny  from  their  birth,  inured  to  hardships,  especially  to  live 
in  the  open  air,  and  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  caring  little  for  a  life 
which,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  affords  few  comforta 
and  little  gratification  beyond  that  enjoyed  by  the  brute ;  the  course  of 
reckless  violence,  and  wanton  cruelty  they  have  always  pursned  cannot 
excite  much  astonishment 

The  Bhils  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes, — the  village  or  the 
cultivating,  and  the  wild  or  Mountain  Bhils.  They  generally,  how- 
ever, preserve  the  same  usages,  and  the  same  forms  of  religion ;  bat 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Bhils  appear  more  ha- 
mane  and  less  reckless  of  their  own  and  others*  lives,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  found  that  they  are  not  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  abundance,  or  otherwise,  of  these 
essentials,  they  are  generally  more  or  less  disposed  to  live  in  peace 
and  quietness. 

A  vicinity  to  the  Hills  in  every  country  has  invariably  been  foand 
favourable  to  the  systematic  aggressions  of  plundering  tribes  possew- 
ing  retreats  among  fastnesses  of  mountains  and  extensive  jungles;  and 
to  repress  the  outrages  of  such  local  banditti  has  at  all  times  proved  a 
task  of  no  common  labour  and  diflficulty.  It  has  been  very  justly 
remarked,  that  it  is  no  reflection  on  the  irresistible  nature  of  the  power 
and  policy  of  the  Indian  Government,  that  we  have  not  succeeded  at 
once  in  this  object.  In  more  civilized  countries,  in  Greece,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  the  X^eat  efforts  of  Government  have  failed  in  effecting  the  ex- 
tirpation of  such  illegal  communities;  and  even  England  does  not 
coDHidor  herself  disgraced,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  her  nary, 

all  the  activity  and  discipline  of  her  trained  bands  and  militaiy  on 

shore,  have  been  ineffectual  to  put  down  the  system  of  smuggling. 

Wo  can  therefore  but  too  well  conceive  that  among  clans  soch  aS 
the  Bhils,  plunged  an  they  arc  in  the  grossest  and  most  debasing 
ignorance ;  unshackled  by  any  laws ;  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
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rooqgnifiing  no  Goyernment ;  and  accustomed  to  set  every  principle 
but  that  of  yiolence  at  defiance,  it  must  prove  a  very  difficult  and 
delicate  task,  even  by  the  application  of  the  wisest  and  gentlest  mea^ 
sores,  to  replace  with  the  forbearance  of  civilized  life,  that  desire  for 
feud,  and  that  lust  for  unlawful  possession  which  is  common  to  all 
barbarous  tribes.  Plunder,  to  a  Bhil,  has  bitherto  been  the  charm 
of  his  existence:  plundering  they  designate  shikar,  sport;  and 
the  prospect  of  driving  off  a  few  bullocks,  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  property  of  travellers,  or  of  a  field  of  ripe  grain,  has 
hitherto,  in  the  estimation  of  these  strange  people,  been  found  to  out- 
weigh all  the  advantages  which  have  at  different  times  been  held  out 
to  them  by  the  offer  of  regular  employment.  I  trust,  however,  that 
in  the  disinterested  experiment  which,  under  the  authority  of  the 
British  Government,  is  now  being  made  to  ameliorate  their  moral  and 
physical  condition,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  establish  a  better  order  of 
things.  The  mild  and  humanizing  spirit  of  those  measures,  aided  by 
the  cementing  influence  of  good  and  regular  pay,  can  hardly  fail  to 
produce  the  usual  effects  in  this  quarter ;  and  after  the  several  Bhil 
corps  shall  have  been  successfully  organized,  as  we  gradually  suc- 
ceed in  bending  the  people  to  our  sway,  by  ^ving  a  new  aim,  cha- 
racter, and  interest  to  their  existence,  as  we  gradually  succeed  in 
eoothing  their  exasperated  passions,  and  in  awakening  them  to  habits 
of  discipline,  industry,  and  sobriety,  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  very 
powerful  pledge  against  future  irruption,  and  that  constant  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  tranquillity  which  has  hitherto  been  the  bane  of 
this  misgoverned  country. 

That  the  Bhils  in  this  tract,  by  long  giving  license  to  the  most 
lawless  and  predatory  habits,  should  have  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  severest  penalties,  can  hardly  excite  surprise,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  moral  and  political  disorganization — I  may  say,  the 
almost  irremediable  confusion  of  every  portion  of  the  Rana*s  domi- 
nions at  the  period  of  our  mediation.  Captain  Cobbe,  in  adverting  to 
this  lamentable  subject,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  in  his  time> 
from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  all  were  thieves  and  robbers  through- 
out Uie  province ;  and  remarks,  there  is  no  security  for  person  or  pro- 
perty. The  Government  is  a  tissue  of  cheating  and  oppression,  with- 
out even  the  semblance  of  law  and  justice;  and  its  influence  and 
exiunple  are  but  too  glaringly  manifest  in  the  shocking  depravity  and 
demoralization  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Thus  the  Bhils  and  Grasyas,  occupying  the  tract  between  Sirohi 
and  Doongnrpore,  as  also  those  in  Chupan,  have  at  one  time  been 
encouraged  to  the  commission  of  outrage  by  the  example  of  those 
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whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  reoogniae  as  their  diiefs,  and  to 
whom  they  haye  been  obliged  to  sorrender  a  portion  of  the  fimits  of 
depredations.  At  other  times,  they  haye  been  goaded  into  rebellion 
by  the  violent  and  oppressive  administration  of  the  Rana*s  Kamdara, 
as  well  as  by  the  overbearing,  and  often  cruel  conduct  of  the  irregular 
troops  which,  under  the  control  of  those  state  harpies,  have  bean 
stationed  at  the  different  thannas  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the 
Durbar. 

Another  cause  of  the  violent  and  vindictive  spirit  which  has  oocir 
sionally  hitherto  exhibited  itself  amongst  the  Bhil  population,  may 
be  traced  to  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Durbar  to  deprive  the 
Bhils  of  the  privileges  of  levying  rakhwalee,  or  black-mail,  on  tra> 
vellers  and  merchandize.  The  Bhils  have  the  reputation  of  being  par- 
ticularly tenacious  regarding  this  privilege ;  and  hitherto  any  attempt 
to  aboUsh  it  has  been  productive  only  of  disastrous  oonsequenoea^ 
When  their  dues  are  paid  the  Bhib  seldom  commit  depredations : 
when  withheld,  no  native  power  has  yet  been  able  to  coerce  theoL 
Travellers  and  merchants  pass  through  their  Hills  without  molestation 
or  interference,  after  paying  the  usual  tax,  and  property  under  their 
charge  is  rarely  plundered  or  touched.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any 
attempt  be  rashly  made  by  travellers  to  force  a  passage  without  pay- 
ing the  dues,  they  are  certain  to  be  pillaged.  Thousands  of  these 
warlike  spirits,  as  their  warnscream  is  re-echoed  from  hill  to  hill,  will 
immediately  collect  from  every  hamlet  in  the  neighbourhood  to  resist 
this,  or  any  other  innovation. 

Privileges,  Customs,  and  Habits  of  the  Buils,  more  particu- 
larly   THOSE   INHABITINO    KuRRUCK,   KhAIRWARRA,  AND    THE 

Hilly    portion   of    Chupan    between    Doongarporb     and 
oodeypoor. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  one  of  the  most  important  privileges  to 
which  the  Bhils  lay  claim,  is  a  right  to  levy  a  tax  denominated  in- 
differently rakhwalee,  chowkee,  and  bolaee,  on  all  travellers  and 
traders  passing  through  their  country,  in  return  for  which  they  are 
responsible  for  their  safety  and  protection.  The  sum  paid  on  these 
occasions  appears  never  to  have  been  exactly  defined:  it  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  has  sometimes  been  regulated  faj 
the  known  or  supposed  wealth  of  the  parties. 

When  the  Rajpoot  chief  was  powerful  enough  to  keep  the  Bhil 
population  in  due  subjection,  this  tax  was  levied  by  him  directly, 
either  at  the  Kmiers  of  his  district,  or  in  the  town  where  he  resided : 
but  such  Bhil  Pals  as  did  not  acknowledge  obedienee  to  tlM  Ri^pool 
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diief  (though  nominally  his  dependants)^  aBBiuned  the  right  of  en- 
forcing the  aboye  tax  on  their  own  acconnt;  and  this  custom  now 
obtains  over  a  great  portion  of  the  Hill  Districts. 

In  addition  to  the  above  tax,  the  Chief  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
exacting  customs  on  all  grain  and  merchandize  passing  through  his 
digtricts;  as  also  the  Mafra,  which  is  a  tax  on  all  produce  taken  from 
one  Tillage  to  another  within  the  district. 

The  Bhlls  of  powerful  Pals,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  plundering  the 
Tillages  in  Meywar,  Doongarpore,  Pertabghur,  Sedur,  &c.,  frequentlj 
enter  into  engagements  with  certain  Rjot  villages  to  receive  chowkee 
or  rakhwalee.  By  this  arrangement  the  Bhlls  are  secured  a  certain 
quantity  of  grain,  or  a  specified  number  of  cattle  from  the  village,  in 
return  for  which  they  are  under  an  engagement,  not  only  to  abstain 
from  the  future  plunder  of  its  inhabitants,  but  likewise  to  afford  them 
protection  against  the  depredations  of  others.  This  protection  is  not 
eecnred  on  all  occasions  by  the  Bhlls  keeping  a  watch  for  the  protection 
of  the  Ryots,  but  by  the  power  which  the  Bhils  receiving  the  rakhwalee 
possess  of  attacking  and  forcing  the  members  of  any  other  Pal  to 
make  restitution  of  all  property  plundered  from  the  village  under  their 
goardianship.  The  Ryot  villages,  however,  have  sometimes  been  under 
the  necessity  of  paying  two  or  more  Pals  for  this  protection ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  above  tax,  the  Ryot  villages  often  give  a  quarter  of  their 
crops  to  the  Rajpoot  chiefs, ; either  in  money  or  kind;  provide  also 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  horses;  pay  a  fine  for  the 
marriage  of  any  individual  of  the  family ;  supply  funds  for  the  repair 
of  the  Chiefs  house,  wells,  &c.,  and  are,  besides,  subject  to  other  com- 
pulsory fines. 

The  Rajpoot  chiefs  also  claim  a  fourth  of  the  agricultural  produce 
of  the  Bhil  Pals;  but  this  is  seldom  paid  in  kind  by  any  of  the  Bhil 
communities,  excepting  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Chiefs 
residence.  The  sum  claimed  in  lieu  thereof  it  has  been  usual  to  dis- 
charge every  two  or  three  years  from  a  portion  of  the  cattle  they  for 
that  purpose  may  have  driven  from  the  adjoining  states.  Frequently, 
however,  in  order  to  obtain  his  dues,  the  Chief  has  himself  been  obliged 
to  attack  the  rebellious  Pals ;  on  which  occasion  everything  his  fol- 
lowers can  lay  hands  upon  is  seized  and  carried  off:  but  women^ 
children,  and  cattle  are  generally  restored,  on  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money,  amounting  to  about  five  rupees  per  head.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  all  property,  such  as  money,  jewels,  cloths,  captured  by  the 
Bhils  is  also  claimed  by  the  Chief,  who,  in  some  instances,  has  with  his 
followers  been  known  to  accompany  the  marauding  parties. 

In  the  year  1818,  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  of  Meywar  with 
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the  British  Government^  the  Rajpoot  Chiefis  haying  been  sommoned 
to  the  Durbar  by  Captain  Todd^  they  were  induced  to  submit  to  His 
Highness;  who,  on  redeeming  that  portion  of  the  Khalisa-lands 
which  had  been  forcibly  usurped,  and  granting  them  sunnuds  for  their 
original  estates,  thought  fit  to  prohibit  these  chiefs  from  exacting  the 
rakhwalee  and  tax  which  had  only  been  submitted  to  by  the  Kha^ 
lisa  villages  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  Rana's  govermnent 
to  afford  them  the  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled* 

The  engagements  entered  into  between  the  Rana  and  his  chiefs,  on 
the  above  occasion,  are  detailed  in  the  following  treaty  : — 

Charter  given  by  the  Rana  of  Meywar,  accepted  and  signed  by 
his  Chiefs,  defining  the  duties  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  a.d.  1818. 

Seid  Sree  Maha  Rana  Dheroj,  Maha  Rana  Bheem  Sing,  to  all  the 
Nobles  my  brothers  and  Kin,  Rajas,  Patels,  Jhalas,  Chohans,  Chon- 
dawuts,  Pawars,  Sarangdests,  Suktawuts,  Rahtores,  Rawuts,  &c.,  &c 
Now,  since  Sara  vat  1822  (a.d.  1776)  during  the  reign  of  Sree  Wur 
Singh-ji,  when  the  troubles  commenced,  laying  ancient  usages  aside, 
undue  usurpations  of  the  land  have  been  made ;  therefore  on  this  day 
Bysakh  Badi  14,  Sam  vat  1874  (a.d.  1818)  the  Maha  Rana  assembling 
all  his  chiefs,  lays  down  the  path  of  duty  in  new  ordinances. 

1.  All  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  obtained  since  the  troubles^ 
and  all  lands  seized  by  one  chief  from  another,  shall  be  restored. 

2.  All  Rakhwalee,  Bhoom,  Sagat  (dues)  established  since  the 
troubles,  shall  be  renounced. 

3.  Dhan  Bisioo  (transit  duties)  the  right  of  the  Crown  alone,  shall 
be  renounced. 

4.  No  chiefs  shall  commit  thefts  or  violence  within  the  boundaries 
of  their  states.  They  shall  entertain  no  Thugs,  foreign  thieves^ 
or  thieves  of  the  country,  as  Mogees,  Baories,  Shories  ;  those  who 
shall  adopt  peaceful  habits  may  remain,  but  should  any  return  te 
their  old  pursuits,  their  heads  shall  instantly  be  taken  off.  All  pro- 
perty stolen  shall  be  made  good  by  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  within 
the  limits  of  which  it  is  plundered. 

5.  Home  or  foreign  merchants,  traders,  kafilas,  brinjarries,  who 
enter  the  country,  shall  be  protected  :  in  no  wise  shall  they  be 
molested  or  injured ;  and  whoever  breaks  this  ordinance,  his  estates 
shall  be  confiscated. 

6.  According  to  command,  at  home  or  abroad,  service  must  be 
performed.  Four  divisions  (Chokies)  shall  be  formed  of  the  chiefs, 
and  each  division  shall  remain  three  months  in  attendance  at  Court, 
when  they  shall  be  dismissed  to   their  estates.     Once  a-year,  on  the 
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/iastiral  of  the  DiuBera,  all  this  chiefs  shall  assemble  with  their  quotas, 
teo  days  preyious  thereto,  and  twenty  days  subsequent  they  shall  be 
dismissed.  On  urgent  occasions,  and  whenever  their  services  are 
required,  they  shall  repair  to  the  Presence. 

7.  Every  Pattawut  holding  a  separate  patta  from  the  Presence, 
shall  perform  separate  service.  They  shall  not  unite  or  serve  under 
the  greater  pattawuts;  and  the  subvassals  of  all  such  chiefis  shall 
remain  with  and  serve  their  immediate  Pattawuts  K 

8.  The  Maha  Rana  shall  maintain  the  dignities  due  to  each  jdiief 
according  to  his  degree. 

9.  The  Ryots  shall  not  be  oppressed :  there  shall  be  no  new  exac- 
tions or  arbitrary  fines :  this  is  ordained. 

10.  What  has  been  executed  by  Thocoor  Ajeet  Sing  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Rana,  to  this  all  shall  agree*. 

11.  Whoever  shall  depart  from  the  foregoing  the  Maha  Rana  shall 
punish :  in  doing  so  the  fault  will  not  be  the  Rana's ;  whoever  fsiils, 
on  him  be  the  oath  (in  *)  of  Eklinga,  and  the  Maharana. 

The  result  of  the  above  arrangement,  though  not  effected  without 
much  ill-blood,  as  was  to  be  expected  when  so  many  conflicting  in- 
terests were  to  be  reconciled,  was  a  temporary  move  towards  peace  and 
repose.  But  it  was  of  short  duration.  Several  of  the  turbulent  chiefs, 
who,  under  various  pretences  had  on  the  above  occasion  declined 
attending  the  durbar,  continued  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  rakh- 
walee,  or,  in  the  event  of  non-payment,  to  plunder  the  villages;  and  as 
the  chiefs  who  tendered  their  submission  declared  their  incompetency 
to  restnun  their  Bhils,  the  country  was  soon  thrown  back  into  a  state 
of  anarchy;  and  to  so  dangerous  extent  as  to  render  it  expedient 
to  aid  the  government  of  Meywar  by  the  employment  of  a  British 
Force. 

The  Bhils,  by  these  measures  reduced  to  submission,  and  having 
entered  into  written  engagements  to  deliver  up  all  their  arms,  and  to 
abiftain  from  plunder,  and  from  the  exaction  of  rakhwalee,  were  in  the 
first  instance  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  his  Highness' 
officers. 

Shortly  after  this  arrangement  the  greater  portion  of  the  Bhll  Pals 
were  restored  by  the  Rana  to  the  Rajpoot  chiefs,  on  their  promising  to 

>  ThiB  Article  has  become  especially  necessary,  as  the  inferior  chiefs,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  third  class,  had  amalgamated  themselyes  with  the  head  of  the 
dans,  to  whom  they  had  become  more  acootmtable  than  to  their  prince. 

*  This  alludes  to  the  treaty  which  the  chief  has  formed,  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Rana,  with  the  British  Government. 

*  Any  oath  of  allegiance.     Tod,  Vol.  I.,  p.  172. 
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be  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  the  Bhils^  as  well  bs  for  the  pro- 
tection of  travellers  and  traders.  It  was  very  soon,  however^  apparent 
that  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  were  neither  willing  nor  able  to  fulfil  their 
engagements;  and  several  who  were  notoriously  disaffected  to  the 
Kana's  cause,  hesitated  not  to  aid  in  openly  obstructing  the  measures 
of  government  These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  frequent 
defeats  which  the  Rana's  troops  sustained  from  the  rebel  Dowlnt 
Singh  and  his  Bhils,  gave  great  confidence  to  the  latter;  the  result  of 
which  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  rakhwalee  system  on  its  former 
footing;  when  all  traders  and  travellers  refusing  to  pay  his  oompulsoij 
tax  were  invariably  plundered,  and  sometimes  murdered. 

In  1828,  notwithstanding  the  Bhils  were  again  reduced  to  submis- 
sion by  the  force  under  the  orders  of  Capt.  Speirs,  the  abolition  of  the 
rakhwalee  tax  does  not  on  that  occasion  appear  to  have  been  insisted 
on ;  and  the  system  is  now  in  force  not  only  along  the  whole  line  of 
road  between  Oodeypore  and  Doongurpore,  but  I  believe  obtains  in 
most  parts  of  these  hilly  tracts.  In  bad  seasons,  it  appears  to  be 
almost  the  only  means  the  Bhils  have  of  supporting  themselves  without 
plunder ;  and,  accordingly,  as  I  have  before  observed,  to  deprive  them 
of  this  privilege  only  tends  to  excite  the  flame  we  would  wish  to  extin- 
guish, and  to  render  the  Bhils  more  intractable,  and  more  determined 
to  set  the  authority  of  their  sovereign  at  defiance.  In  return  for  this 
tax  the  traveller  is  furnished  with  a  guide  and  protection,  the  PaI  in 
the  receipt  of  the  bolaee  becoming  accountable  for  any  loss. 

Appearance  of  the  BhIls. 

The  Bhils  of  the  V indya  range  have  been  described  as  a  very  faard- 
featurcd  race.  In  this  tract  of  the  country  many  of  the  young  men 
arc  particularly  good-looking;  and  some  of  their  women  handsome^ 
and  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  figures.  They  are  said  to  be 
prolific,  and  very  faithful  to  their  husbands,  whom  they  often  aooom- 
pany  on  their  marauding  excursions,  and  even  to  battle,  carrying  pro- 
visions and  water,  and  sometimes  themselves  facing  the  enemy,  and 
armed  with  slings,  in  the  use  of  which  many  of  them  are  very  skllfoL 
They  cheerfully  undergo  great  labour  in  these  plundering  expeditions; 
are  generally,  both  men  and  women,  very  abstemious  as  r^^ards  food^ 
though  addicted  to  liquor;  and  have  few  wants  which  are  not  easily 
supplied  by  night  attacks  upon  villages  from  any  range  of  hilla  on 
which  they  may  take  up  their  position. 
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Fidelity  of  thb  Buiia, 

The  fidelity  of  the  Bhils  to  their  acknowledged  chiefis  k  yerj 
remarkable.  This  feeling  is  quite  independent  of  what  we  shonld 
consider  the  justice  of  their  cause,  the  Bhils,  owing  to  their  igno- 
rance, being  totally  disqualified  for  the  discussion  or  comprehension 
of  such  matters.  The  direction  of  their  chief  is  all  they  look  to;  and 
so  wonderful  is  the  infiuence  of  the  chief  over  this  infatuated  people, 
that  in  no  situation,  however  desperate,  can  they  be  induced  to  betray 
him.  If  old  and  incapable  of  action  they  will  convey  him  to  places  of 
safety.  No  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment  afiects  them ;  and 
under  the  orders  of  their  master  they  exult  in  the  plunder  of  all  those 
classes  by  whom  they  are  considered  and  treated  as  the  lowest  of  the 
human  race. 

During  the  period  Capt.  Black  was  employed  in  this  quarter, 
though  instant  intelligence  of  all  his  movements  was  conveyed  to  the 
rebel  Dowlut  Singh,  he  was  never  himself  able  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation regarding  the  nature  of  the  country,  or  the  numbers, 
positions,  and  motions  of  the  enemy.  But  on  this  subject  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  Capt.  Black's  own  language,  who,  in  reference  to  the 
proceedings  in  Kurruck  and  Chupan  in  1827,  remarks  as  follows: — 

''Intelligence  is  not  procurable  for  any  sum  of  money;  whilst  not 
a  single  guard  can  quit  this  post  without  the  strength  and  destination 
of  it  being  instantly  reported  to  the  rebels,  who  remain  concealed  in 
the  jungles  or  hills,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  excellent  informa- 
tion  they  receive.  To  counteract  this,  I  frequently  attempted  to 
change  the  position  of  a  guard  during  the  night,  but  generally  without 
success.  In  some  instances  my  men  refused  to  move  till  daylight ; 
but  whenever  they  did,  the  intelligence  was  instantly  conveyed  from 
hill  to  hill." 

Capt  Tod,  in  illustration  of  the  faith  which  may  be  placed  in  the 
pledged  word  of  the  Bhils,  relates  as  follows: — "Many  year  ago 
one  of  my  parties  was  permitted  to  range  through  this  [Aravulli] 
tract  In  one  of  the  passages  of  their  lengthened  valleys  the  lord  of 
the  mountain  was  dead;  the  men  were  all  abroad;  and  his  widow 
alone  in  the  hut  [My  servant]  Madarri  told  his  story,  and  claimed 
her  surety  and  passport,  which  the  Bhilni  delivered  from  the  quiver 
of  her  late  lord ;  and  his  arrow,  carried  in  his  hand,  was  as  well  recog- 
nised as  the  cumbrous  roll,  with  all  its  seals  and  appendages,  of  a 
traveller  in  Europe '." 

'  Tod,  VoL  I.,  p.  II. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. — Comprises  copies  of  treaties  with  Grasya  chiefs  of  Meywar 
made  in  the  beginning  of  1828^  by  mediation  of  Major  Speirs.  These 
are  generally  engagements  to  cease  from  disturbance  and  plunder, 
and  from  entertaining  rebels;  and  to  attend  the  govemment  in  its 
service  when  called  upon;  to  hold  themselyes  responsible  for  losses 
unstained  by  travellers  and  traders  within  their  territories;  and  to 
collect  their  revenues  according  to  a  regulated  system. 


No.  II. 


Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Customs  of  ike  Bhils; 
by  Colonel  Bobertson,  formerly  Collector  in  Candeish, 

The  Bhil  banditti  are  a  timid  race;  screening  themselves  in  fast- 
nesses, and  only,  like  beasts  of  prey,  venturing  abroad  under  cover  of 
the  night,  or  in  the  absence  of  forces.     The  men  as  well  ajs  the  women^ 
are  very  hard-featured.     The  clothing  of  the  men  is  often  not  more 
than  the  calls  of  decency  require.     They  can  live  on  the  products  of 
the  wilds,  for  a  considerable  time;  but  generally  they  show  every  sign 
of  being  badly  fed.     This  is  not  because  they  cannot  find  employment, 
for  they  can  all  cultivate  if  they  choose,  but  because  they  are  inve- 
terately  idle,  and  would  rather  eat  half  a  meal  of  indifierent  food,  pro- 
Tided  they  are  not  obliged  to  work,  than  a  good  and  substantial  meal 
procurable  by  labour.     In  their  plundering  expeditions  they  often  live 
in  the  fields,  at  their  appointed  stations,  with  their  families ;  and  all  their 
ijtock  and  effects  consist  generally  of  not  more  than  a  wretched  cow  or 
bofialo,  a  few  fowls,  a  small  fishing-net,  and  now  and  then  a  sword  or 
matchlock,  with  a  bow  and  plentiful  supply  of  arrows.     They  are 
very  cruel  and  regardless  of  life ;  will,  any  day,  become  assassins  for  a 
trifling  recompense,  and  are  very  revengeful;  they  themselves  com- 
paring their  enmity  to  the  bite  of  a  snake.     They  are  immoderately 
fond  of  liquor;  and  it  is  to  the  quantity  expended  that  the  marriage 
of  a  Bhil  owes  all  its  ^dat.     Rather  than  be  deprived  of  this  luxury 
for  any  time,  they  will  resort  to  every  excess.     They  kill  and  eat  the 
cow,  and  have  little  or  no  religion.     They  share  equally  in  plunder^ 
except  when  under  an  hereditary  chief,  whose  share  is  then  a  chowtL 
The  term  Tarvi,  applied  to  the  Mohammedan  Bhils,  sapposed  to 
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haye  \)een  converted  to  that  religion  in  the  reign  of  Aumngieby  Sir 
J.  Malcolm  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  title. 

The  Mohammedan  Bhils  are  cleaner  in  their  persons  than  the  Hinda 
Bhils;  have  better  features;  and  are  more  civilised,  speaking  Hin- 
dustani. 

The  Patels  often  encourage  the  Bhils  in  plunder,  in  order  to  aharo 
in  their  spoils. 

The  different  classes  of  Bhils  are  the  Turvo,  Nahallo,  BhiUlaa, 
Kokanis,  Dorepass,  Munchas.  The  latter  race  are  verj  snperstitioas, 
changing  their  place  of  residence  at  the  slightest  ill-^men,  such  as 
the  death  of  a  dog  or  a  fowl.  Their  honesty  is  surprising :  on  quitting 
a  temporary  residence,  if  they  have  been  unable  to  pay  the  govemment 
dues,  they  have  been  known  to  send  the  sum  the  next  year. 

The  Bhils  are  kind  and  affectionate  fathers,  and  great  faith  may 
be  attached  to  their  word.  Their  simplicity  is  extraordinary ;  if  any 
offender  is  seized,  he  not  only  confesses  his  fault,  but  any  others  he 
may  have  committed ;  and  details  his  adventure  with  the  most  appsr 
rent  sangfroid  and  innocence,  stating  the  names  of  his  associates,  be 
they  friends  or  near  relatives.  The  seizure  of  their  women  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  bringing  the  husbands  to  terms. 

There  is  little  religion  among  them.  They  keep  all  feasts,  Hinda 
and  Mussulman,  with  equal  zeal ;  and  the  most  solemn  form  of  oath  is 
that  of  mixing  salt,  cowdung,  and  jowarree,  and  lifting  up  the  mixture  : 
this  is  callcil  the  meat  gowree.  If  a  Bhil  perjures  himself  on  this 
oath  he  is  deemed  execrable,  and  abandoned  by  his  caste. 


No.  in. — Consists  of  Extracts  from  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Memoir 
on  Central  India,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  516,  517,  524,  526,  550,  576;  Vol.  IL, 
pp.  155,  179,  450,  469. 


No.  IV. — Is  a  treaty  between  the  East  India  Company  and  ihe 
Maharana  Bheom  Sing,  of  Oodeypore,  concluded  at  Delhi  on  the 
13th  January,  1818,  whereby  the  Maharana  entrusted  his  dominion  to 
the  protection  of  the  British  Govemment  See  Treaties,  printed  by 
Parliament,  February,  1819,  p.  38. 


No.  V. — Contains  a  statement  of  the  dues  levied  by  the  Bhil  Pals 
between  Oodeypore  and  Khairwarra,  and  a  list  of  the  Grasya  Hill 
chiefs  of  Babul  and  Khairwarra. 
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AuT.  X. — On  the  Hyssop  of  Scripture;  by  J.  Forbes  Roylk, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  L.S.,  and  G.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics^  King's  College^  London. 

[Read  June  15,  1844.] 

When  I  lately  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  paper  before  the 
Society,  on  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture,  I  ventured  to  make  some 
observations  on  what  I  considered  to  be  the  requisites  for,  and  the 
beift  mode  of  pursuing,  as  well  as  upon  what  we  should  admit  as 
proofs  in,  such  enquiries.     I  proceed  now  to  treat  of  another  Biblical 
plant,  which  is  not  less  interesting  than  the  Mustard  Tree  to  deter- 
mine.    This  is  the  Hyssop,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old,  and  twice 
intlependently  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  numerous  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  parti- 
nilar  plant  that  is  meant,  is  not  less  difficult  to  determine,  than  any 
one  of  the  several  unascertained  plants  of  the  Bible. 

That  I  may  not  seem  to  exaggerate  what  appeared  to  others  the 
difficulties  of  ascertaining  this  plant,  I  will  quote  the  commencement 
<»f  the  article  on  Hyssop  of  the  learned  and  judicious  Celsius :  "  De 
plantis  plerisque  in  Hebnoo  Veteris  Testamenti  codice  commemoratis, 
'D>I»rimifl<|ue  do  ^ITK,  recte  pronuntiare,  res  est  longe  difficillima. 
'Critatem  hie,  si  uspiam, 

ScrupoBis  scquimur  vadis. 
Fronte  exile  negotium, 
£t  dignum  pueris  putes. 
AggressU  labor  arduus, 
Ncc  tractabile  pondus  est, 

^t  luqui  amat  Terentianus."  It  was  not  to  Celsius  alone  that  this 
*Ppeare<l  to  be  a  difficulty;  for  he  says  farther  on,  "  Aben  Ezra,  inter 
^^m'os  comnientatores  facile  princeps,  suam  ignorantiam,  circa  hanc 
'^irpem,  palam,  et  ingenue  fatctur  ad  Exod.  xii.  22;"  and  he  thus 
traniijatos  the  passage  from  the  Hebrew  of  Aben  Ezra:  ** Quamam 
^c  sU  pUintaruniy  ufnoro,"  "  cictera,  quanta  est,  Rabbinorum  turba 
^odo  hanc,  mode  aliam  conjectando,  satis  declarant,  huj.us  plantu3 
fiotitiam  sibi,  Ebrajajque  genti  pcriisse."  Celsius  Hierobotanicon,  i. 
Pp.  407  et  409. 

Trusting  that  according  to  the  acknowledged  difficulties  of  the 
Bodertaking,  so  will  be  the  indulgence  accorded  to  any  attempt  to 
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unravel  its  intricacies,  I  proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  adduce  the 
passages  in  Scripture  referring  to  Hyssop. 

The  first  mention  of  Hyssop  in  the  Ohl  Testament,  is  immediately 
previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egjrpt,  and  at  the 
first  institution  of  the  Passover,  when  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders  of 
Israel  and  said  unto  them,  (Exodus  xii.  22,)  ^'  And  ye  shall  take  a  bunch 
of  hyssopy  and  dip  it  in  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason,  and  strike  the 
lintel  and  the  two  side  posts  with  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason.** 
From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that  the  plant  must  have  been  indige- 
nous in  Lower  Egypt,  and  that  it  must  have  been  sufliciently  large 
and  leafy,  to  l)e  fit  for  sprinkling  the  door  posts  as  directed.  2.  The 
next  notices  of  the  hyssop  are  in  Leviticus  and  in  Numbers,  which 
books  having  been  written  by  Moses,  indicate  that  the  substances 
which  he  directs  to  be  employed  for  sacrificial  purposes,  must  have 
been  procurable  in  the  situations  where  the  Israelites  wandered,  that 
is,  in  the  countries  between  Lower  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Thus  in 
the  ceremony  practised  in  declaring  lepers  to  be  clean,  the  priest  is 
directed  (Levit.  xiv.  4)  "  to  take  for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  two 
birds  alive  and  clean,  and  cedar  wood,  and  scarlet,  and  hyssop.^^ 
These  are  again  all  mentioned  both  in  verj?e  6  and  in  verse  52.  So  in 
Numbers  xix.  6,  in  the  ceremony  of  burning  the  heifer  and  preparing  the 
water  of  separation,  the  directions  are:  "And  the  priest  shall  take 
cedar  wood,  and  hyssop^  and  scarlet,  and  cast  it  into  the  midst  of  the 
burning  of  the  heifer;''  and  in  verse  18,  "  That  a  clean  person  shall 
take  hyssop^  and  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  sprinkle  it  upon  the  tent, 
and  upon  all  the  vessels,  and  upon  the  persons  that  were  there," 
&c.  Here  we  again  see  that  the  hyssop  must  have  been  large 
enough  to  be  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  sprinkling;  that  it  must 
have  been  procurable  on  the  outskirts  of  Palestine,  probably  in  the 
plain  of  Moab.  It  is  to  this  passage  that  the  Apostle  alludes  in 
Hebrews  ix.  19:  "For  when  Mosos  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all 
the  people  according  to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves,  and  of 
goats,  with  water  and  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the 
book  and  all  the  people."  In  this  passage  we  obtain  no  additional 
information,  but  as  in  the  Septuagint  the  application  of  the  Greek 
term  vaaamos  as  the  eciuivalent  of  the  Hebrew  name  esof.  3.  The 
next  passage  where  hyssop  is  mentioned  in  chronological  order  is  in 
the  beautiful  psalm  of  David,  where  the  royal  penitent  says  (li.  2), 
"  Wjiijh  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my 
sin  ;*'  and  in  verse  7,  "Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean: 
wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.*'  This  expression  is  con- 
sidered by  Bishop  Home  (and  also  by  others),  in  his  Commentary  on 
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the  Psalms,  to  refer  to  the  rite  described  in  the  above  passages,  as  the 
eereiiiony  of  Kprinkling  the  unclean  person  with  a  bunch  of  "  hyssop," 
dipped  in  the  "  water  of  separation/* 

But  though  the  passage  no  doubt  has  a  figurative   signification, 
yet,  with  all  due  deference  to  such  high  authorities,  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion is  so  direct,  as  to  appear  to  me,  as  if  the  hyssop  itself  did  possess, 
or  was  supposed  to  have  some  cleansing  properties.     If  so,  such  might 
have  led  originally  to  its  selection  for  the  difierent  ceremonies  of  puri- 
fication, or  such  projwrties  may  have  been  ascribed  to  it  in  later  ages, 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been  employed  in  such  ceremonies.    At  all 
events,  if  the  plant  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  hyssop  of  Scripture 
can  liear  this  signification,  it  will  not  bo  less  appropriate.     4.  The 
next  notice  of  hyssop  is  in  1  Kings  iv.  33,  where  in  the  account  of 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  it  is  said :  "  And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping 
things,  and  of  fishes."     In  this  passage  we  find  that  the  plant  which  is 
alhide<l  to  by  .the  name  of  esoh,  must  also  have  grown  upon  a  wall, 
though  not  necessarily  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  situations.     Some 
commentators  have  inferred  that  the  plant  alluded  to  must  have  been 
one  of  the  smallest,  to  contrast  well  with  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
thnt*  show  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Solomon.     But 
nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  text.     The  last  passage  which  we 
have  to  adduce  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  where  in  the  crucifixion 
"f  our  Saviour  the  Apostle  John  relates  (xix.  29) :  "  Now  there  was 
*t  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar  :  and  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar  and 
pDt  it  upon  ht/ssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth."      This  passage  has 
elicited  the  remarks  of  various  critics,  and  inferences  have  been  drawn 
f^^pocting  the  nature  of  the  plant,  from   the  use  to  which  it  was 
*Pplie<l.     Others  have  observed,  that  the  Evangelists  Matthew  and 
Mark,  in  relating  the  same  cireumstance,  make  no  mention  of  the 
^v«w)p,   but  state  that  the  sponge  was  })ut  upon  a  reed,  and  given 
^ini  to  drink.     The  deductions  which  we  may  legitimately  draw  from 
the  above  passage  are,  that  the  hyssop  was  a  plant  of  Judea,  found 
indeed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  seems 
to  have  been  used  as  a  stick  to  which  the  sponge  was  fixed.     If  the 
plant  which  I  suppose  to  be  hyssop  is  calculated  to  answer  this  purpose, 
it  will  likewise  answer  for  the  elucidation  of  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  other  Evangelists.     Salmasius,  as  quoted  by  Celsius  says :  "  Quod- 
CQDque  feceris,  et  licet  in  omnia  tete  vertas,  probabilem  aliam  verbis 
Evangel  isUc   explicationem    adplicare   non  possis,   praeter  eam^  qi 
iWiMToypro  calamo,  vel  virga  hy8sopi,cni  alligata  oral 
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porrigcnda,  accipit.     Tbi  vtrtramov  locum  plane  occupat  KoKafwVf  eujus 
eandem  ad  rem  usus  apud  alium  Evangelistam/' 

Before  proceeding  to  ascertain  the  particular  plant  which  is  alluded 
to,  in  tho  above  passages,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  name  of  hyssop  in 
the  Hebrew,  as  also  those  which  were  considered  its  synonymea  in  the 
several  ancient  versions  of  the  Scriptures.  For  this  information  I  am 
indebted  chiefly  to  Celsius.     The  Hebrew  name   y)\^  esolth,  written 

also  esob  and  esof,  also  by  some  azuh,  Celsius  derives  from  a  Hebrew 
root  ^TK :  "  Nempe  Arabum, ,  ^\  idem  est,  quod  Hebr.  y)\  fluere, 
quo  nostrum  ^VK  referri  solet;  ut  ab  aspergendo  nomen  acceperit" 
The  Greek  he  derives  from  the  Hebrew  name :  "  ab  J21TK  esob 
derivandum  esse  Gnccorum  va-a-wirov,  undo  Latini  hyssopum  habent, 
nulla  est  ratio,  cur  dubitcmus,  nam  equidem  frustra  sunt,  qui  ^ITK 
Ebncorum,  ct  va-amrov  Graecorum,  re  et  nomine  differre  volunt,  ac  in 
nominibus  illis  non  esse  nisi  fortuitam  soni  vicinitatem ;  unde  conclu- 
dunt,  baud  esse  necessarium,  ut,  quse  planta  Ebrseis  est  yJStt^f  sit  omnino 
statuenda  va-amros  Gnecorum;  ex  qua  hypothesi  tot  diversas  plante 
ab  unica  ^ITK  in  versionibus  interpretum  propullularunt.**  In  this 
derivation  agree  Salraasius  de  Homonymis  Hyles  latrica),  p.  19,  and 
Bochart  Geogr.  Sacr.  494,  "duumviros  reipublicte  literarisd  claria- 
simos :"  and  Celsius  adds,  "  Neminem  puto  fore  tam  morosum,  ut  etymi 
hujus  veritatem  in  dubium  vocare  sustineat.'*  Notwithstanding  which, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  with  the  authors  above  alluded  to,  that  the 
similarity  in  the  sound  of  the  two  names  is  accidental,  and  has  dis- 
tracted the  attention  from  other  plants,  to  one  which  does  not  answer 
to  all  that  is  required.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  hyssop 
may  in  later  times  have  been  applied  to  the  same  plant,  which  at  a 
certain  period  was  indicated  by  the  term  esob  or  esof.  Celsius  further 
states,  from  Ovidius  Montalbanus  in  Horto  Botanigraphico,  pp.  47  et 
48,  "  Hyssopus  Salomonica,  que  erumpit  e  pariete,  Hebraice  esof,  et 
Chaldaicc  esofa."  Also  that  according  to  Maimonides,  Saadias,  Kim- 
chius,  and  Bartenora,  ^MK  esob  of  the  Hebrews,  is  satur  JJ^  of  the 
Arabs.  This  is  variously  translated,  origanum,  thymbra,  satureia, 
serpyUum,  in  different  Lexicons ;  but  majorana,  marum,  &c.,  "  Talmu- 
dicis  doctoribus,"  (Celsius,  1.  c.  p.  409) ;  while  in  the  Persian  version 
AA^  j^  diramne  is  given  as  the  synonym  of  esob,  which  is  said  by 
Castellus  to  refer  to  Absinthium  poniicum.  It  is  translated  muscus 
in  the  Latin  version  of  Junius  Tremellius;  in  that  of  Piscator,  ^t^- 
notis  V.  Ros  marinus;  Origanum  in  dissertations  of  Anguillaria,  &c. 
^*  His  adde  vo-o-iy,  et  wracarov  et  ounnrov,  quo)  in  Evangelista  Johanno 
pro  hyssopo  legenda,  superioris  a?vi  Aristarchi  censnemnt    Sed  non  raro 
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interpretum  conjecturce,  ut  ait  Cicero,  inagis  ingenia  eorum,  quoan  vim 
co/isensumque  naturae  declarant.**    Celsius,  1.  c.  p.  410. 

The  several  plants  which  have  been  considered  by  different  authors 
to  be  the  Hyssop  of  Scripture,  are  enumerated  by  Celsius  under 
eighteen  different  heads.  These  we  shall  group  together  according  to 
their  natural  affinities. 

1.  Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris,  or  Maidenhair^  a  native  of  South 
Europe  and  of  the  East,  is  adduced  as  the  hyssop  of  Solomon,  by 
Lemnius,  but  he  thinks  that  this  is  distinct  from  the  hyssop  of  the  other 
passages  of  Scripture :  ''Quoniam  itaque  exiguus  est^  atque  e  parietlnis 
enimpit,  hunc  pro  Hysopo  dcsignari  arbitror."  (Herb.  Bibl.  Expl.  p.  68.) 

2.  Asplenium  Ruta  muraria,  L.,  or  Wall  Rue^  formerly  called  Salva 
Vit«,  or  Salvia  Vitao,  common  in  the  fissures  of  rocks  in  Europe,  is 
adduced  by  Deodatus  in  the  notes  to  the  Italian  version.  Both  of 
these  are  of  the  class  of  Ferns. 

3.  Tremellius,  adopting  in  some  measure  the  opinion  of  Lemnius, 
yet  translates  esob  by  mitsctia,  and  considers  Polytrichum  commune,  or 
common  Hair  Moss,  found  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  to  be  the  plant. 

4.  Ovid.  Montalbanus  (in  Horto  Botanigraphico,  pp.  47  et  48), 
conceives,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Celsius,  that  esob  is  the  small  plant 
called  JdoUerhysops  in  German,  and  which  Celsius  ascertained  to  be 
the  Alsine  pusilla,  graminea,  flore  tetrapetalo,  of  Toumefort,  Sagina 
procumbens,  L.,  or  Procumbent  Pearl  wort,  a  native  of  Europe  in  sterile 
and  moist  fields,  of  the  natural  family  of  Caryophylleae. 

Of  the  tribe  of  Compositce,  and  genus  Artemisia,  two  species 
have  been  thought  to  be  hyssop.  5.  Abreta  or  Abrotonum.  "Job. 
Merccrus,  profundse  in  Hebraicis  doctrino)  vir,  existimabat  (Abratham) 
wee  GraBcorura,  et  Ronianorum  Abrotonum."  This  is  the  Artemisia 
abrotonum,  L.,  or  Southernwood,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  which  was,  according  to  Celsius,  thought  to  be  the 
bjssop,  by  some  of  the  Hebrew  doctors.  Casaubon  remarks  that  it  was 
probably  this  kind  of  hyssop  which  was  given  with  the  sponge  and 
vinegar.  "Idque  eo  consilio,  ut  potionem  Domino  pararent  penitus 
amaram,  penitus  ingratam."  0.  Artemisia  Pontica  (including  probably 
alifo  A.  Judaica),  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Syria,  and  Central 
Aifia,  ''  unde  semen  contra  vermes  coUigitur  et  ex  Chorasan  deportatur 
Halebum  \"  It.  i^tme  sa^ito,  Lat.  sementina,  is  adduced  by  Castellus 
as  a  translation  of  the  Diramne  which  occurs  in  the  Persian  version, 
but  which  is  usually  translated  Thymbra,  Satureia  Thymbra, 

The  majority  of  plants  which  have  been  adduced  as  the  hyssop  of 
Scripture  belong  to  the  natural  family  of  Labiato*,  of  wliich  many  species 
*"  arc  known  for  their  uses  in  seasoning:  food,  as  thyme,  sage,  savory, 
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*  ^  ■■     . :     ~  :'.  "c  :        -it"^   l»  *i vender  and  nteemvLTy,  are  more 
'^    •-  -     ^.«   1^  j-T::.ii-=-i      Many  of  tlieijo  having  liccn 

V   -i-     :   :j-   ir:  •vl:^',  have  found  their  way  into 

-  - -.    >   vi-r^  lA-iz.i::la  ?ts«ha»  may  be  found  under 

^"         -    -  r.ATiirr  .-ier  *i*:Url  ooi-Jibbul;   thyme  as 

-^  •     riij.l.   -iVT/i  .-   marjoram,  satur;  mint, 

-:  .   <-^^    l:  .•  '  :ir    zslH-i-^  s:':,.zh  and  A;r(7i[v/«,  which  last  are 

'  ^-■-     :-     ■    •     ■:   ^i  :'ify\-i:>f."    (Illustr.  Himal.  Bot. 

-,.       ■-.:'*     '    :i;   :.ir^;ly  nf   Labiata?  which  have  been 
r  ^  :     i :  --  -^.  iJ^:-  a>  fi-llow. — 
■•-  >:-.  -    •   ■  •  1:^    fc-^"^  as   Hvj^opus   Gm'conini,  a  plant  he 
-    ^    :.-  ■_:  m:     -    ..".:>-: r.3 am."  having  grown   it  from  seeds 

-  '.    /^  -  .   ir  ".     -rjan.^  Oniti  "*  (|)ot-uiarjoraui)  ''adprime 
«-N      ^  '    :"»  :.;:.:  vi^uln  est/" 

*  >  V    :-■  .":^.  ->   V.  Cil?iu>»  call  a  plant  esJj  javan,  which 

■  ^.  ■>    ^  r^   .■•L    >      •       >.  ;-4r.d  of  which  the  leaves  resemble 

-  ■  rfrs  .     The  Arabic  name  is  probably  a  cor- 
.    >:- V  vrvv  *  ■  :;  .?  Livar.d:ila  St:i*chas,  L. ;  a  plant  found  in 

•■  :^:.-. ■     .-     ':.::■/.'..>,  vT  cvMumon   Rosemary,  a  native  of  the 

-:  ■        ^  ^    V   i.r.;  »h:oh  may  |)orhai»s  l>c  found  in  Palccitino: 

,■  •.      t    ,■:  Av.    :rt-i"i':is   >it,  auctoribus   Kadzivilio   et   P. 

.  N   ■    *■    i>    4 1 S.  >     Some  of  the   older  authors  have 

,.         -  ■.   i:;.   :x\\;u><^  Ivinj:  a  shrubby  species,  a  stick  might 

\    .  .  ..i  -a;.  : .»  whivh  the  .sponge  ilipjKjd  in  vinegar  could  have 

..;      '.:   >  >".i:ciMo  al*o  for  sprinkling. 

v^r  ^-.r.v.L-.i  Majonma,  Sci/aV^xo"  of  the  Greeks,  and  schonuchok 

c  r.i'.vr-.:/L.  was  oousiden'd  to  Iw  the  hyssop  by  Pena  and  Lobel. 

Avl^ors.  p.  '2\±)     It  is  doubtful  whether  this  be  not  Origanum 

Mi-r  :h:i.  or  a  s|H»cies  of  mint,  is  adduced  in  the  Ethiopic  version. 

'  ^lo•.l:  !:;i  ruK\j:ium,  another  ei)ecies  of  the  same  genus,  the  y^nx^^ 
v^-\vlv-.  :uu\/'^*Himij  of  the  Arabs,  and  siah  of  the  Tahnud. 

;    1\"  iiriaiii    Polium,   or   Tcucrium   pscudohyssopum,   Schrfb.  a 

,  t  r:.o  Moditorrauean  region,  and  found  by  Bove  in  the  desert 

..  .    >  br\Mi::ht  forward  by  Columna,  not  only  as  the  hyssop  of 

•.\  v>  n^:d  l^oinans,  *'8e<l  ijwius  quoque  Mosis  et  Salomonis  veram 

'..  x.niis  >orpyllum,  or  common  Thyme,  widely  diflViBed  in 
.  ".. .>  situations  iu  Eurojio  and  Northern  A«ia;  Aoika  of  the 
.  ^ '  ,  ^*21V  Talmudicis.     Cols.  I.  c.  p.  423. 
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\o.  In  tbo  Arabic  version  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  esob  is  trans- 
lat<?d  by  JCju«  satur  or  zatur  of  the  Arabs,  zitri  of  Talmudical 
writers ;  the  Arabic  name  is  considered  by  them  to  be  synonymous 
with  opiyavosof  the  Greeks,  supposed  to  be  Origanum  heracleoticum,  L., 
but  ^Jeveral  difterent  species  or  varieties  are  included  under  the  Arabic 
name  satitrj  which  it  is  needless  here  to  inquire  into,  as  they  are  all 
similar  in  nature  an<l  properties. 

Some  other  names,  as,  16.  Hyssopus  cochaliensis,  and,  17.  Marum 
album,  Maruchivani  Talnmdicis,  are  adduced  by  Celsius,  pp.  416  et 
41M,  which  I  have  not  yet  traced.  Sibthorp  (Fl.  Grceca,  i.  pp.  596, 
.">!C)  mentions  that  in  Greece  the  name  vaamros  is  applied  both  to 
Satureia  graH*a  an<l  to  S.  Juliana.  He  himself  conjectures  that  Thymbra 
sj»icata  may  be  the  vaaomop  dpuvrjv  of  Dioscorides.  Thymbra  verti- 
cillata,  L.,  was  similarly  adduced  by  Dalechamp. 

The  only  plant  which  remains  of  those  adduced  by  Celsius  is,  18.  the 
cmnmon  or  ^^anlen  Hyssop,  Hyssopus  officinalis  of  botanists,  which  is 
^up[>o^ted  by  Celsius  himself.  It  has  had  the  greatest  number  of  suf- 
frages, ai)parently  from  the  similarity  of  name.  This  may  or  may  not 
U*  accidental.  It  is  in  the  first  place  desirable  to  know,  not  only 
wlii'tlier  the  enoh  of  the  Hebrews,  the  vaaomos  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
hiwnpi/ji  of  the  Romans,  was  the  same  plant,  but  also  whether  what  wo 
now  call  hyssop  is  the  same  plant  as  any  one  of  these.  Of  this,  I 
Kliove,  with  Sprengel,  and  others,  there  is  no  proof. 

The  account  given  of  the  hyssop  by  Dioscorides  is  so  imperfect, 
that  we  have  no  j>oints  of  comparison  given  in  the  article  on  this  plant. 
Ihit  in  describing  opiyavov^  (Orif/anum  lieracUoticum),  the  leaves  arc 
•lf»(Til>etl  as  being  similar  to  those  of  hyssop,  but  that  it«  umbel  is  not 
Mate,  as  if  he  wished  to  indicate  that  such  was  the  inflorescence  of  the 
bys>oi>.  In  the  chapter  on  Chrysocoma  it  is  said  that  it  has  a  corymboid 
f'-ina,  like  the  hyssop.  Nicander  moreover  has  stated  that  the  hyssop 
iff  like  marjonim  {(rap^^vxov)  and  the  Arab  Isaac  Ebn  Amram  compares 
z«»ofa  ^Ij*;)  with  marjoram.  Besides  this,  Dioscorides  mentions  that 
there  are  two  kinds,  one  mountain,  and  the  other  garden  hyssop,  and 
that  the  best  is  j)roduced  in  Cilicia;  Pliny  adds  *•  in  Pamphylium 
vt  Smymeum."  The  Arab  authors,  Abu  1  Fadli  and  Al-Olaji,  as 
'juoted  by  Celsius,  also  mention  two  kinds,  the  mountain  and  the 
pirden.  In  the  Talnmd  authors,  that  which  is  found  in  the  desert 
u  distinguished  from  the  garden  kind.  Maimonides,  as  quoted  by 
Celdius,  says:  '^Hyssopi  niultsB  sunt  species,  in  legem  autem  htec 
•(Ua  homines  plerumque  u  tun  tor  in  cibum^  qnain  nos  melle  condire 
^oienms."     That  it  was  employed  by  the  Oreelu  and  Bonums  aa  a 
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comiimcnt  is  evident  from  its  mention  by  Apicius ;  others  describe  it  as 
hitter  and  fragrant ;  Dio^corides  mentions  only  the  diseases  in  which  it 
is  useful. 

The  modem  hyssop  (Hyssopus  officinalis,  L.  Sp.  796)  belongs  to  a 
genus  of  which  itself  is  the  only  species.  It  is  a  perennial  plant, 
usually  Tcry  smooth ;  (but  a  variety  is  described  by  De  CandollCy  in 
the  Flore  Fran9aise,  Suppl.  396,  which  he  calls  H.  canescenSy  from 
its  being  covered  with  short  rigid  hairs.)  The  root  throws  up  seyeial 
leafy  stems,  which  are  woody  at  the  base,  diffuse  and  much  branched. 
The  branches  are  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length.  The  leaves  are  oppo- 
site, sessile,  rather  thick  in  texture,  narrow,  linear,  lanceolate,  in  one 
variety  elliptical ;  margins  very  entire,  flat,  or  subrevolute;  green  on 
both  sides;  below,  one-nerved;  held  up  to  the  light  and  looked  at 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  they  seem  to  bo  obscurely  dotted.  The 
flowers,  of  a  bluish  or  reddish  colour,  are  arranged  along  one  tide  of 
the  stem  in  closely  approximated  whorls  in  a  terminal  gpike.  The 
floral  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the  stem,  but  smaller.  Bracts 
lanceolate,  linear,  acute.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  fifteen-nerved,  with  five 
e(|ual  teeth,  with  the  throat  naked.  The  corolla,  of  a  reddish-purple 
colour,  with  its  tube  equalling  the  calyx,  is  bilabiate,  with  its  upper 
lip  erect,  flat,  and  emarginate;  the  lower  one  spreading  and  trifid, 
middle  lobe  largest;  stamens  four,  exserted,  didynamous,  diverging; 
the  lower  ones  the  longest ;  anthers  two-celled ;  cells  linear,  divaricate ; 
style  nearly  e<iually  bifid  at  the  apex ;  lobes  subulate,  with  the  stigmas 
at  the  apex.  The  four  achenia  (or  seeds  with  their  coverings)  ovoid, 
three-cornered,  compressed,  and  rather  smooth. 

The  localities  of  the  hyssop,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bentham,  the  latest 
and  most  accurate  author  on  the  family  (Labiatie)  to  which  it  belongs, 
are  as  follow :  ^*  Hab.  in  Europa  australiori  et  Asia  media;  in  Hi8]>ania 
[ravoti],  Gallia  australi,  Italia,  Germauia  australi,  rarior  in  Germania 
media  [Bdc/iejtfMJch^j  in  Belgio  [Dumortiet'],  in  Rossia  meridionali 
[PrescoU],  in  Tauria  et  Caucaso  in  Jugo  Altaico  [Bungey*  M.  Bove 
mentions  a  hyssopus  within  three  leagues  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  rose- 
mary. I  myself  have  obtained  it,  and  the  s])ecimens  have  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Bentham,  from  Kanum  and  the  Ganthung  Pass  in 
Kunawur,  a  tract  along  the  Sutledge  on  the  northern  face  of  the  Hima- 
layan Mountains,  and  which  may  bo  considered  a  part  of  Tibet. 

The  hyssop  is  remarkable  for  its  fragrant  and  aromatic  proper- 
ties, hence  its  employment  b»  a  condiment  and  a  sweet  herb,  and  as  a 
moilenite  excitant  iu  medicine:  to  it,  however,  many  other  virtues 
wen?  fonnerly  ascrilHMi. 

Of  all  these  plants,  wo  netMl  only  say,  iis  Celsius  has  already  done 
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''^pecting  a  plant  which  he  thought  to  he  less  eligible  than  what  is 
^^mmonly  known  by  the  name  of  hyssop,  "  Nam  postmodo^  ubi  de 
^'^ra  byssopo  ali<}ua  dicenda  erunt,  Abrotonum  cum  reliquis,  hyssopi 
'^inbria,  uno  falculu;  ictu  succidetur." 

The  plants  adduced  by  the  latest  writers  are,  1st,  Phytolacca 
^ocandra,  by  Mr.  Kitto  in  the  Pictorial  Bible  in  Exod.  xii.  22. 
"The  hyssop  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  has  opened  a  wide  field  for 
conjecture,  but  in  no  instance  has  any  plant  been  suggested,  that  at 
the  same  time  had  a  sufficient  length  of  stem  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  wand  or  pole,  and  such  detergent  or  cleansing  properties,  as  to  ren- 
tier it  a  fit  emblem  for  purification.  Our  wood-cut  represents  a  shrub 
remarkable  in  both  these  respects,  which  is  the  Phytolacca  decandra!^ 
Roscnmiiller  says,  the  Hebrew  word  esobh  does  not  denote  our  hyssop, 
i)ut  an  aromatic  plant  resembling  it,  the  wild  marjoram,  which  the 
Germans  call  dosten  or  wMgemuth,  the  Arabs  zater,  and  the  Greeks 
onganon. 

Dr.  Kobinson,  in  the  ascent  of  Jebel  Musa  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Smith,  says :  ''  In  all  this  part  of  the  mountains  were  great  quantities 
of  the  fragrant  plant  ^arf^^,  which  the  monks  call  hyssop,"  (Bibl.  Res. 
i.  p.  157) ;  and  on  the  ascent  of  St.  Catherine,  "The  ja'deh  or  hyssop  was 
here  in  great  plenty;  and  especially  the  fragrant  mter,  a  species  of 
thjrme,  (Thymus  serpyllum  of  Forskal,)"  p.  1 62.  Lady  Calcott  suggests 
that  the  hyssop  of  aspersion  was  hyssop  tied  to  a  stick  of  cedar. 
Winer,  (Biblisches  Real  Wbrterbuch,  ii.  p.  820,)  admits  the  same  plant 
^  Rosenmiiller,  but  considers  that  several  plants  were  included  under 
the  name  esobh ;  and  concludes  his  observations  on  Ysop  by  saying : 
*'We  must,  however,  wait  for  more  accurate  observations  upon  the 
fpecies  of  hyssop  and  origanum  indigenous  in  Western  Asia,  before 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  esobh  can  be  finally  settled." 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  when  lately  collat- 
ing the  li»t  of  drugs  in  the  Latin  edition  of  Rhases,  with  those  in  my 
own  MS.    Catalogue   before  alluded  to.     It  is  stated  in  that  work, 
aii  indeed  in  that  of  Dioscorides,      c,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
hjfiwip,  the  one  a  garden,  the  other  a  mountain  plant;  but  Rhases 
fbrthor  adds,  that  the  latter  is  found  on  the  mountain  of  the  Temple, 
that  is,  of  Jerusalem :  "est  herba  quo)  oritur  in  montibus  Templi,  folia  ut 
mtjorana.     Sylvestri  montanus   fortior,  et  dicitur   'ysopus  altaris.'" 
These  two  kinds  are  also  noted  by  Celsius  as  "  Hyssopus  in  montibus 
Hierosolymorum,  y^^jjUJ    JIaj^u    U*)  zoofa  bu  jibal  al  kuds,"  and 
**Hys8opus  siccajjj^^^Li  IJ^*  zoofa  yabis."  Jerusalem  is  now  called  by  the 
Arabs  Elrkiidsy  "  the   Holy,"  and   also  by  Arabian  writers  Beit-el- 
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MukdiSf  or  BeU-elrMuJcuddutj  the  Sanctuary,  &c.  (Robinson's  Biblica 
Kcsoarchee,  i.  p.  380.)  Rbases  again,  in  the  article  Epitbyinum 
(Cuscuta  or  Dodder),  says  of  it :  '^  Caret  radice  sed  suspendit  supra 
arborem  yssopi  niagni  ct  folia  ysopi  coUigitur  cum  eo  ;  et  fit  in  monti- 
bus  Templi."  So  Serapion,  quoting  Aben  Mesuai,  says  of  it :  "  Ex 
Crcta  ac  donio  sancta,  allatum ;"  and  of  the  hyssop,  he  quotes  Isaao 
Ebcn  Amrani  as  saying,  '^  Laudatissima,  ex  domus  sancto)  montibus." 
Whether  these  expressions  refer  to  the  common  hyssop,  or  to  that  which 
we  conceive  to  be  the  true  plant,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  a.8  the 
at^counts  are  confused.  But  the  large  size  of  one  kind  indicates  that  it 
must  have  been  a  very  different  plant  from  the  conmion  hyssop.  One 
troublesome  circumstance  is,  that  the  translators  of  these  Arabic  works 
do  not  always  adhere  to  the  arrangement  of  their  authors,  as  they  some- 
times convert  the  arrangement  according  to  the  Arabic  alphabet,  into 
one  according  to  the  Latin  names  and  the  Roman  alphabet.  Thus  in  the 
great  work  of  Rhascs,  called  Hawi,  or  **  Contincns,"  hyssop  is  described 
under  the  letter  ain,  and  the  name  in  the  Latin  translation  is  written 
7/«opus;  but  in  his  work  Ad  Mansor,  we  have  hyss^op  under  the  letter 
"Ze  id  est,  Z,'*  and  two  kinds  mentioned,  one  called  "Cyfe,  id  est, 
hyssopus  (juai  vegetatur,*'  and  the  other  written  "  (Esypus  autem  humida^ 
quju  et  ccrotes  dicitur,  (jujb  ex  lanie  sordibus  fit."  These  two  varieties 
refer  to  the  ^yt^A^  U* j  ^oofa  i/abis,  or  kJiooshJc,  that  is,  dry  hyssop,  and 
the  other  to  i.^,  U^;  zoofa  riUuhy  Lana  succida,  oUnmo^  of  Diosc. 
2.  c.  84.  (N.  98.  2.  Av.  c.  .'iO^.)  Here  we  have  very  clear  evidence, 
that  two  very  different  things  have  been  treated  of  under  one  name, 
apparently  only  because  the  Greek  names  are  a  little  similar.  Hence 
it  is  not  impossible  but  that  similar  confusion  may  have  taken  place 
with  the  Greek  vao-caTros,  hyssopus,  and  an  oriental  name  like  the 
Hebrew  e^oh  or  emf. 

Having  suspected  the  existence  of  a  plant  distinct  from  the  hyssop, 
I  was  led  to  whtit  appears  to  me  its  discovery,  by  a  passage  from 
Burckharclt's  Travels  in  Syria,  quoted  by  Mr.  Kitto  in  his  work 
entitled  The  Physical  Geography  and  Natural  History  of  the  Holy 
Land,  p.  cclii.  :  "  Among  trees  and  shrubs  known  only  by  native 
names  and  im{>erfcct  descriptions :  The  aszef  is  spoken  of  this  month 
by  Burckhardt,  while  travelling  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  On  noticing  its 
presence  in  Wady  Khcysey,  he  describes  it  as  a  tree  which  he  had 
already  seen  in  several  other  wadys.  It  springs  from  the  fissares  in 
the  rocks,  and  its  crooked  stem  creeps  up  the  mountain  side  like  a 
parasitical  plant.  According  to  the  Arabs  it  produces  a  fruit  of  the 
size  of  the  walnut,  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  very  sweet  to  the  tatite. 
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The  bark  of  the  tree  is  white,  and  the  branches  are  thickly  covered 
with  small  thorns;  the  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  and  of  the  same  shade 
of  green,  as  those  of  the  oak.     (Syria,  536,  537.)" 

The  above  description,  though  apparently  incorrect  in  the  appli- 
cation  of  some  terms,  as  that  of  tree,  to  a  plant   creeping  like  a 
parasitical  plant,  yet  will  strike  most  botanists,   as  a  characteristic 
dc{<cription  of  the  Common  Caper  Bush,  which  is  indigenous  in  these 
regions,  and  which  I  was  aware  had  an  Arabic  name^  in  sound  some- 
thing like  the  aszef  of  Burckhardt.     The  caper  plant  is  one  of  those 
which  in  the  copious  language  of  the  Arabs  has  more  than  one  name. 
It  is  well  known  that  its  most  common  name  is  ^jS  kibbur  or  kvhar. 
From  this  the  Greek  icoinraptf,  and  the  Latin  capparis,  appear  to  have 
licen  derived.     In  referring  to  one  of  the  Persian  works  on  Materia 
Mcilica,  which  has  been  published  with  an  English  translation  by  Mr. 
Gladwin,  that  is,  the  Ulfaz  Udwiyeh,  we  are  referred  from  capers  in  the 
Imlex  to  Nos.  1271. 175  and  184.     The  first  of  these  is  jjS  or  capers, 
the  second  is  ^Jf  J  ^\  ussul  uL  kulir,  root  of  the  caper  bush.     No. 
184  is  another  name  for  the  same  thing,  vJu^Ui  }.^\  w«*^  <d  dsuf,  as 
it  is  translated,  root  of  the  caper  bush.     We  may  learn  also  from  other 
sources,  that  asuf  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  caper  bush.     Thus  in  the 
Kamus,  or  Great  Arabic  Dictionary,  asuf  is  al  kubber.     So  also  in 
Freytag's    Lexicon    Arabico-Latinum,   asuf   is   translated    capparis ; 
likewise   in   Richardson's   Persian,    Arabic,   and    English  Dictionary, 
London,  1829,  and  in  Shakcspears  Hindustani  Dictionary,  we  have 
Ji,o\  asuf,    "the  caper  tree    or   root."      That   this   has   long  been 
known  to  be  one  of  the  names  of  the  caper  plant   is  evident  from 
MentzeFs  Index   Nominum  Plantarum  Multilinguis;  where  we  have 
^f<is{f  given  as  an  Arabic  name  of  capparis,  taken  from  the  Index 
of  Avicenna,  editio  Veneta,  150*4.  fol.     I  quote  this,  as  I  am  unable 
to  find  the  word  in  my  own  copy  of  Avicenna,  Venice,  1555.     It 
appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  alasif  that  Forskal  heard  applied  to 
tbc  caper  plant   which  he  found  at  Taas  near  Mocha,  as  a  shrub 
mwingout  of  a  wall  (Flora  -/Egyptiaco-Arabica),  and  of  which  ho  says, 
"Si  ha*c  vera  est  Capparis  spinosa,  competit  illi  nomen  Arab.  Lasaf, 
uual-"     This  may  be  a  corruption  of  i^»a'S\y  or  Forskal  may  have 
TOtten  it  simply  ^^J  asuf,  and  the  mere  junction  of  the  letters  would 
convert  it  into  cJiAflJ  Icisuf  a  mistake  which  might  easily  be  made  oven 
liy  the  eclebratc<l  Niebuhr,  as  he  published  the  work  from  Forskal's 
notes  after  his  death.     In  my  own  MS.  Materia  Medica^  <  ^n 
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as  a  synonym  of  kibbur,  with  kifanis,  as  the  Yoonanee  or  Greek  name, 
which  is  evidently  intended  for  Kthnrapts,  as  the  letter  p  is  wanting  in 
the  Arahic  alphabet. 

The  similarity  in  sound  between  the  aauf  of  the  Arabs  and  the 
esof  of  the  Hebrews,  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one,  and  this  similarity 
would  extend  equally  to  the  writing  of  the  two  names  in  the  language 
of  the  other.  A  less  degree  of  similarity  has  in  other  cases  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  names,  been  considered  to  indicate  identity  of  origin  in 
words  in  these  two  languages.  This  similarity  might  certainly  be 
accidental,  but  it  cannot  be  accidental  that  the  plant  called  <uuf  by 
the  Arabs,  answers  to  every  particular  which  is  required  for  the  due 
elucidation,  not  of  one,  but  of  every  passage  of  the  Bible  in  which 
esof  is  mentioned.  This  we  shall  proceed,  we  hope  satisfactorily^  to 
prove. 

First  with  respect  to  its  geographical  distribution,  the  <zsu/  like  the 
esof  ought  to  be  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Desert  or  country 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  Palestine,  and  also  in  Palestine  itself. 

The  Caper  plant,  Capparis  spinosa  of  Linnieus  and  of  all  modem 
botanists,  is  well  known  to  be  abundant  in  the  south  of  Europe^  where 
it  appears  to  be  indigenous.  It  is  found  also  in  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  generally  on  the  coasts  of  that  sea,  the  Meditei^ 
ranean  region,  of  botanists.  It  is  specifically  mentioned  as  found  in 
Lower  Egypt,  by  Forskal  in  his  Flora  iEgypt.-Arab.  sa  Capparig 
spinosa,  called  Jcabhar  by  the  Arabs,  growing  wild  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Alexandria.  The  same  facts  are  stated  by  De  Lile,  in  his  Illas- 
tratio  Fl.  Mgyjii,  pp.  8  and  16,  forming  the  botanical  portion  of  the 
great  French  work  on  Eg3rpt.  Previous  to  these  authorities,  Prosper 
Alpinus  had  stated  that  the  ca|)ers  of  Alexandria  were  larger  than 
those  of  other  places:  ''Capparis  Alexandria}  majores  quam  alibi 
inveniantur  proveniunt,  quos  cajypar  quoque  appellant."  (De  PL 
-/Egypti,  p.  60.)  So  Pliny,  "  Likewise  in  iEgypt  groweth  capparia,  a 
shrub  of  a  harder  and  more  woody  substance :  well  known  for  the 
seed  and  fruit  that  it  carrieth,  commonly  eaten  with  meats,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  capres  and  the  staike  are  plucked  and  gathered  together. 
The  outlandish  capres  (not  growing  in  iEgypt)  we  must  take  good 
heed  of  and  beware :  for  those  of  Arabia  be  pestilentiall  and  venomous: 
they  of  Africke  be  hurtful  to  the  gumbs,  and  principally  the  Marmarike 
are  enemies  to  the  matrice,  and  breed  ventosities.  The  Apnlian 
capres  cause  vomit,  and  make  lubricite  both  of  stomack  and  bellie. 
Some  call  the  shrub  cynosbatos:  others  ophiostphayla."  (Hollands 
Translation,  lib.  xiii.  c.  xxiii.)  So  in  Av.  c.  141,  capparis  is  called 
kabar  in  the  margin,  with  a  reference  to  Diosc.  2.  c.  166,  ^'qasdam 
est  species,  qua?  e  Rubro  Mari  defertur." 
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Salix,  Capparis  leucophylla.  If  wo  trace  it  to  the  southward,  we  have 
already  incntioned,  that  Forskal  found  it  as  a  small  shrub  growing  out  of 
a  wall  near  Taas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mocha.  Dr.  Falconer,  late 
Superintendent  of  the  East  India  Company's  Botanical  Garden  at 
Saharunpore,  has  informed  me  that  when  at  Aden  on  his  way  home,  he 
saw  the  rocks  there  covered  with  a  species  of  capparis,  which  appeared 
very  like  the  common  caper.  A  species  very  similar  to  it  is  also 
among  the  plants  collected  by  Lieutenant  Wellsted  in  the  island  of 
Socotra. 

We  have,  thirdly,  to  find  the  caper  indigenous  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.  This  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing,  if  travellers  took 
the  trouble  of  noting  the  vegetation  of  a  country,  as  one  of  the 
featuies  which  distinguish  its  physical  geography.  Some  omit  all 
notice  of  common  plants.  Others  notice  a  plant  only  when  first  met  with. 
Mr.  Kitto,  who  has  made  an  abstract  of  nearly  all  the  natural  history 
information  of  most  of  the  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land,  mentions  the 
caper,  only  in  the  fields  near  Aleppo,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Russel. 
M.  Aucher-Eloy  mentions  a  species  of  capparis  (C.  effusa)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Tabor.  Dr.  Clarke  found  "  Capparis  spinosa, 
common  caper  tree,  at  Cyprus,  and  in  the  Holy  Land  (Jaffa)."  M. 
Bove,  entering  Palestine  from  Egy|)t,  mentions  on  his  arrival  at  Gaza, 
"Au  nombre  dcs  plantes  spontauees,  je  citerai  les  snivantes:  Cap- 
paris spinosay  Again,  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  he  says,  (1.  c. 
p.  173,)  "Dans  les  mines  croissent  les  Rhus  coriaria,  THyoscyamus 
coriaria,  le  Momordica  Elaterium,  et  le  Capjxiris  spinosa.'*  Belon 
had  previously  mentioned  finding  the  caper  plant  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  (v.  Rauwolf,  p.  2G9.) 

In  the  above  references  we  have  ample  proofs  of  the  caper  plant,  or 
ajtufj  being  found  in  all  the  situations  where  tiie  esof  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  That  it  grows  out  of  the  fissures  of  rocks,  and  the  ruins  of  build- 
ings is  evident  from  some  of  the  above  extracts.  Thus  De  Candolle  gives 
as  its  habitat,  "  In  maris  et  rupestribus  Europie  australis  et  orientis." 
When  at  Aleppo,  Rauwolf  says  (Travels,  p.  49),  "There  grew  also  in  the 
road  and  on  old  walls  such  plenty  of  capers,  that  they  are  not  at  all 
esteemed ;  they  take  these  flowers  before  they  open,  and  pickle  tliem, 
and  eat  them  for  sauce  with  their  meat;"  and  again,  at  p.  75,  "and 
near  it  in  ohl  decayed  brick-walls  and  stony  places."  So  Ray,  (Hist. 
Plant,  p.  1 629,)  "  Locis  arenosis  et  ruderatis  gaudet.  Nos  in  muris  et 
ruderibus  Roma;,  Seuarum,  Florentia?  et  alibi  in  Italia  observavimus 
spontaneam;  cultam  circa  Tolonam  in  Gallo-provincia,  ad  muros  et 
macerias." 

We  proceed  now  to  show  that  ca}>ers  were  supposed  to  be  possesBed 
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oF  clcanain*)^  proportica.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  quotor 
tions.  Thus  Murray  (Apparatus  Medicaminum,  ii.  p.  381,)  in  summing 
up  the  account  of  its  uses  as  given  by  the  ancients,  says:  "Et  qua? 
vetcres,  quibus  insigni  in  pretio  fuit,  de  eo  reccnsent,  ad  aperiendi  vim 
potifisimum  ct  abstergendi  pertinent.  Nempe  precipue  in  obstructio- 
nibus  lienis,  in  mensium  suppressione,  male  ischiadico,  in  strumis  dis- 
cntiendis,  porro  in  ulceribus  expurgandis,  pneceperunt.  Diosc.  Mat. 
Meil.  lib.  ii.  cap.  204.  Galen  do  Sinipl.  1.  7.  PHn.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  20. 
cap.  15.*' 

Dr.  Alston  (Mat.  Med.  i.p.  371,)  observes,  "Hippocrates  even  orders 
it  as  a  detergent  in  peripneumonia.  'Postquam  autem  purum  esse 
i<putum  cippcrit  ari  conchani  majorem  et  sesamum  .  .  .  Quod  si  magis 
educere  voles  radicis  capparis  corticem  his  adniisceto.*  De  Morb.  1.  'ii. 
I».  4J)3.  lin.  23." 

Pliny,  who  exhausted  all  the  sources  of  information  to  give  ns  in 
liis  Natural  History,  a  view  of  the  knowle<lge  of  his  times,  has  a 
curious  observation  on  the  utility  of  the  root  of  capers  in  a  disease 
closely  allied  to  leprosy,  the  complaint  in  which  t%of  was  employed  by 
tbc  Israelites.  Thus  in  the  translation  of  Holland,  we  learn  that 
"The  root  of  capres  is  singular  good  to  take  away  the  white  spotted 
mnqihew,  (cousin  germane  to  the  leprosie,)  in  case  it  be  stamped,  and 
til**  [»lace  affected  rubbe<l  therewith.  Take  the  rind  of  the  root,  the 
•juantitie  of  two  drams,  and  drinke  it  in  wine,  it  heliHJth  the  swelled 
>j»lone;  provided  alwaios  that  the  patient  forbeare  the  use  of  baines 
and  hot-hou.«es:  for  (by  report)  this  course  continued  35  daies  will 
eause  the  said  splene  to  purge  away,  partly  by  urine  and  partly  by 
'^Tiro.  The  same,  if  it  be  taken  in  <lrinke,  allaieth  paine  in  the  loins 
ami  curt»th  the  palsey.  The  seed  of  capers  sodden  in  vinegre,  brused 
ami  a])plied  to  the  teetli,  or  otherwise  the  root  thereof  chewed  only, 
a>suagcth  the  trK)th-ach.  A  <lecocti()n  of  capers  in  oile,  instilled  into 
the  ears,  mitigateth  their  paines.  The  leaves  and  the  root  newly 
^'atiiered,  and  so  aj>j>lied  as  a  cataplnsnie  witli  honey,  healeth  the  cor- 
rii>ive  ulcers  that  eat  to  tlie  very  bone.  Likewise  the  root  resolveth 
all  thoHJ  glandular  swellings  which  wee  call  the  King's  evill :  and  if 
till'  same  Ik*  s<MMen  in  water,  it  discusseth  the  tumors  behind  the  ears, 
anil  riddeth  away  the  wonnes  breeding  within.  It  cureth  also  the 
infinnities  of  the  liver.  The  manner  is  to  give  the  same  in  vinegre 
and  h(»ney  for  to  chase  away  the  vennin  engen<lered  within  the  guts. 
Boile<l  in  vinegre,  it  is  singular  for  the  cankers  or  ulcerations  within 
the  mouth :  howbeit,  all  authors  doe  accord,  that  they  be  not  good  for 
th«*  stomacke."  20  Book.  ch.  xv. 

In  modem  works  which  have  derived  much  of  their  information 
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from  the  more  ancient,  we  find  it  noticed,  even  in  a  botanical  work, 
that  "  Lea  capriers  excitent  Tappetit,  et  sont  regardes  comme  aperi- 
tives, antiscorbutiques,  et  propre  pour  tuer  les  vers.  L  ecorce  de  la 
racine  est  apdritive,  diuretique  et  emmenagogue."  Lamarck.  Encjcl. 
Botaniqao,  art.  Caprier, 

So  capers  formed  one  of  the  '^  Quinque  radices  aperientes  minores," 
or  the  five  lesser  aperient  roots,  as  Caper,  Dandelion,  Eryngo,  Madder, 
and  Restharrow.  It  still  holds  a  place  in  some  of  the  German  Phar- 
macopoBiafl  as  well  as  in  the  Spanish,  and  continues  to  be  employed 
throughout  Eastern  countries,  where  old  remedies  still  enjoj  their 
pristine  repute.  In  Europe,  it  is  now  almost  universally  known  as  a 
condiment,  its  uncxpanded  flower-buds  being  preserved  in  vinegar. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  whether  the  caper  plant  is  suitable  to 
the  passage  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  hyssop  is  mentioned, 
and  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  as  well  so,  as  any  other  that  has  been 
proposed. 

The  passage  in  which  hyssop  is  mentioned  has  been  much  com- 
mented on,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which  commentators 
have  experienced  in  finding  a  plant  which  should  answer  in  all  points 
to  what  is  required.  Thus  it  is  said,  John  xix.  29,  ^mvos  ovp  cicctrD 
o(ovs  fitOTOv  Ol  d€  irXrjo'carrfS  awoyyov  o(av£f  icai  wraonrif  ir€pi6tvr€£y  vfMtr^ 
Tlv€yKav  avTov  r^  orofuzri,  or  as  translated  in  the  authorized  version. 
"Now  there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar,  and  they  filled  a  sponge 
with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop  {fixing  U  on  a  hyssop  stalk  of 
some)  and  put  it  to  his  mouth."  One  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  evan- 
gelists Matthew  and  Mark,  in  describiug  the  same  occurrence,  making 
no  mention  of  the  hyssop.  Thus  Matthew  (xxvii.  48,)  describes  one, 
as  bringing  a  sponge,  TrXiyo-ar  re  o(ovg,  km  ir€p€B(is  jcoXa/x^,  and  they  "filled 
it  with  vinegar  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  and  gave  him  to  drink."  Mark 
(xv.  36,)  in  like  manner  writes,  «ai  ytfjuo-as  anoyyov  o^vr,  irtp€$€ig  rw 
jcaXafi^  "and  one  filling  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  placing  it  about  a 
reed,  gave  him  to  drink." 

In  all  the  three  accounts  we  have  the  sponge  filled  with  vinegar, 
and  given  to  our  Saviour  to  drink ;  Matthew  and  Mark  stating  it,  as 
being  raised  on  a  reed,  while  John  omits  all  mention  of  the  reed,  but 
describes  the  sponge  as  being  put  on  or  about  hyssop.  By  some  com- 
mentators it  has  been  supposed  that  the  sponge  and  hyssop  were  fixed 
to  a  reed  or  stick,  and  that  one  evangelist  has  omitted  all  notice  of  the 
latter,  and  the  two  other  evangelists  of  the  hyssop.  Other  commen- 
tators argue,  that  in  the  relation  of  the  same  circumstances  by  these 
witnesses,  it  is  evident  that  the  reed  or  stick  must  be  the  same  as  a 
stick  of  hyssop.     As  John  is  the  more  partioolar  in  his  description 
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and  osaally  supplies  what  has  been  omitted  in  the  other  aoconnts  of 
cor  Saviour,  and  as  he  expressly  states,  xix.  35,  "And  he  that  saw  it 
hare  record,  and  bis  record  is  true,"  so  are  we  bound  to  make  our 
explanation  suit  his  description. 

The  difficulty  has  been  to  find  a  plant  fitted  for  the  purpose  and 
to  which  the  name  hyssop  was  applied;  for  it  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  the  common  hyssop  is  too  short  and  too  slender  to  be  used 
ao  a  stick.  Some  conmientators  therefore  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
^gg^st  alterations  in  the  text.  Thus  Camerarius  for  wratm^  proposes 
vtra^  pilo  vel  vertUo,  "javelin  or  dart.**  Heinsius  suggests  wraw^ 
astOy  "  a  spear  or  pike,"  and  also  otowrds,  lana  succida,  vel  sardida; 
as  the  words  va-a-cyjrov  and  ounmov  are  often  confounded  by  others  as 
well  as  by  Arab  authors,  "  multis  locis  apud  auctores  tarn  Grsecos, 
quam  Latinos,  errore  scribarum  esse  permutatas."  (Celsius.  1.  c.  p.  444.) 
Bochart  again,  retaining  the  name,  has  proposed  changing  the  case  of 
hyssop,  "et  pro  ^o-o-om-^  legendum  censuit  v<nr<otrov.  Quasi  vellet 
Johannes :  trcpt^cvrcr  vaa-amov  crwdyy^,  posuerunt  hyssopum  circa  spon- 
giam :  quas  explicatio  est  violenta ;  contraria  vero  maxime  naturalise 
com  sponte  se  ofierat  accusativus  tnroyyop  ex  ingenio  lingusB,  et 
phraseos,  hie  subintelligendus,  et  repetendus,  ut  sit :  jrcpc^orcff  {<nr6yyop) 
votTMry,  i.  e.  irtpi  v<T<Twrov,  quomodo  GrsBci  nonnunquam  loquuntur.'' 
Celsius.  1.  c.  p.  445. 

Instead  of  supposing  as  in  the  above  instance,  that  the  hyssop  was 
placed  round  the  sponge,  Celsius  himself  is  of  opinion  that  the  sponge  was 
filled  with  vinegar,  and  that  to  it  was  tied  a  bundle  of  hyssop,  which 
might  thus  be  contained  in  its  middle  when  it  was  reached  up  to  our 
Saviour.  He  further  adduces  Casaubon  and  others  as  agreeing  with 
this  explanation,  as  well  as  with  the  Ethiopic  version,  where  we  read, 
"Et  erat  ibi  vas  aceto  plenum,  et  impleverunt  spongiam  aceto,  ao 
foliis  hyssopi,  et  ligarunt  super  arundinem." 

But  all  these  explanations  and  interpretations  are  variations  from 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage  of  St.  John  in  which  tho 
sponge  filled  with  vinegar  is  described  as  being  put  upon  hyssop,  that 
is,  a  stick  of  hyssop,  and  raised  to  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross.  The  diffi- 
culties experienced  have  arisen  from  the  common  hyssop,  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  plant  alluded  to,  not  being  suited  for  tho 
purpose.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  conmion  hyssop  does  not 
answer  in  any  respect  to  what  is  required.  The  caper  plant,  which  wo 
have  seen  exactly  appropriate  to  so  many  of  the  passages,  seems  also 
well  suited  to  the  present,  as  it  will  yield  a  stick  large  enough  for  the 
purpose.  And  this  is  required  by  some  of  the  versions,  as  the  old 
Italian,   un  basto  e  cCkissopo:  likewise  in  the  Spanish^  and  in  the 
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French  edition  of  Montensi,  au  hoiU  dun  baton  d^hyaope.     So  also  in 
that  of  many  celebrated  men. 

Some  also  of  the  ancient  statements  refer  evidently  to  a  larger 
plant  than  the  common  hyssop.  Thus  Josephus,  (Antiq.  lib.  viii.  cap.  2,) 
ranks  it  with  trees.  By  the  Rabbins  it  was  included  among  woods, 
'^hyssopum  inter  ligna  censeri  apud  Rabbinos."  Tract  Shebiit,  c  yiii. 
§  1.  Parah,  c.  xi.  §  8.  So  in  Tract.  Succah^  fol.  xiii.  1,  'Mnter  men- 
tionem  cannarum,  et  surculorum,  quibus  obtexerunt  Judiei  tentoria 
in  festo  tabemaculorum  memorari  etiam  hyssopum.**  (Celsins.  HieroboL 
439 — 442.)  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  (uuf,  or  caper  plants  is 
the  esob  or  «»q/^  referred  to  in  these  passages,  and  Winer  says,  **  Truly 
it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  Talmudists  distinguish  the  hyssop  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  e^obh  of  the  Law."  Biblischee  Real 
Worterbuch.  ii.  p.  820. 

The  height  of  a  shrub  which  would  be  fitted  for  such  a  purpose 
may  be  judged  of,  by  what  must  have  been  the  fact,  that  the  Cross  of 
our  Sayiour  could  not  have  been  higher  than  what  any  man  of  mo- 
derate stature  might,  with  an  ordinary  stick  and  his  arm  stretched  out, 
easily  reach  the  mouth  of  our  Saviour.  For  it  is  evident  that  the 
cross  to  be  of  sufficient  strength  and  yet  carried  by  a  man,  could  not 
also  bo  very  lofty. 

For  such  a  purpose  it  is  evident  that  no  large  tree  is  required, 
because  a  shrub  of  moderate  dimensions  would  easily  yield  a  stick  of 
three  or  four  feet  in  length ;  and  such  any  of  the  old  caper  bushes  or 
trees,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  growing  in  the  congenial  climate  of 
Palestine,  would  be  able  to  supply.  '^Ibi,  [that  is,  in  Egypt]  et 
capparis  firmioris  ligni  frutex."  Plin.  xiii.  c.  23.  The  prickly  natoxe 
of  the  stem,  moreover,  would  better  fit  it  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
sponge  affixed  to  it.  The  caper  plant  was  not  only  a  plant  growing 
wild  on  the  rocks  and  walls  of  Jerusalem,  no  doubt,  in  ancient  times  as 
at  the  present  time,  but  one  which  seems  from  the  earliest  times  to 
have  been  valued  as  a  medicine,  and  its  flower-buds  employed  as  an 
article  of  diet,  or  rather  as  a  condiment.  If  it  was  allowed  to  hanrd 
a  conjecture,  we  might  say  that  a  notched  stick,  or  a  cleft  reed,  might 
have  been  employed  in  gathering  the  caper  buds  from  off  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches,  and  to  this,  the  name  of  hyssop  stick  mi^t 
correctly  lie  applied.  This  employment  of  capers  is  further  interest- 
ing as  explaining  in  some  measure  the  presence  of  the  vessel  full  of 
vinegar  (ofow  ficorov).  The  word  ofor,  which  is  translated  ''vinegar*' 
in  the  English  version,  and  acetum  in  the  Latin,  is  sometimes  translated 
''sour  wine,''  and  is  »upi)06C(]  to  have  been  there  for  the  refreshment  of 
soldiers.     It  may  have  been  so;  but  it  is  curious  that  vinegar,  (which 
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was  also  called  o^s  by  the  Greeks^    as  we  may  see  in  a  nearly 

contemporary  author,  that   is,  Dioscorides,  lib.  v.  c.  xxii,  nepi  o^ovs,) 

fihould  have  been  required  for  preserving  different  parts  of  the  caper 

plant  in  those  days  as  at  the  present  time.     For  we  learn  from  Pliny, 

who  says  of  fruits  eaten,  "  In  fruticoso  genere,  cum  caule  oapparis," 

lib.  XV.  c.  28.    Again,  xiii.  c.  28.  "  Ibi  et  capparis,  firmioris  ligni  fmtex, 

seminisque  et  cibi   vulgati  caule  quoque  una  plerumqne  deoerpta" 

"  Likewise  in  Egypt  groweth  capparis,  a  shrub  of  a  harder  and  more 

woodie  substance :  well  knowne  for  the  seed  and  fruit  that  it  carneth, 

commonly  eaten  with  meats,  and  for  the  most  part  the  capers  and  the 

stalke  are  plucked  and  gathered  together."   (Holland's  Pliny,  xiii.  c.  23, 

and  in  other  places.)    "  Tritum  ex  ace  to  semen  decoctiam,"  &e.    ''The 

seed  of  capres  sodden  in  vinegre,  bruised  and  applied  to  the  teeth,  &c. 

It  cnreth  also  the  infirmities  of  the  liver.     The  manner  is  to  give  the 

same  in  vinegre  and  honey.     Boiled  in  vinegre,  it  is  singular  for  the 

cankers   or  exulcerations  within  the  mouth."  (Lib.  xx.  c.  15.)     The 

caper  plant,  though  wild  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was 

yet  cultivated  even   in   that  age.     "Quippe  cum  capparis   quoque 

seratur,   siccis   maxime,   area  in   defossu    cavata,    ripisque  undique 

circumstructis  lapide :  alias  evagatur  per  agros  et  cogit  solum  steri- 

lescere.     Floret  eestate,  viret  usque  ad  Vergiliarum  occasum,  sabulosis 

familiarissimum."   (xix. c. 8.)     Ray  describes  the  process:  ''Gemmas 

florumadultas — colligunt, — Tum  vasi  immittunt,  et  acetum  super  affun- 

dunt."  Hist.  Plant.  1629. 

The  caper  plant  is  however  supposed  by  many  to  be  mentioned  in 
Scripture  by  the  name  abii/onah,  in  Eccles.  chap.  xii.  y,  5,  which  in  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  has  been  translated  capparis.  This  is  not 
admitted  by  others,  as  in  the  authorized  English  version,  where  ahi- 
yonah  is  translated  "desire."  "When  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish, 
and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  (abiyonah)  shall 
fail."  As  the  name  ahionoth  was  applied  to  the  small  fruits  of  trees 
and  to  berries,  so  it  has  been  thought  to  be  the  same  word  as  abi- 
yonah, and  to  indicate  the  caper  bush.  This  plant  may  have  had  two 
names  in  the  Hebrew  language,  as  indeed  it  has  in  the  Arabic,  and 
we  may  suppose  it  to  be  particularly  adduced  as  growing  especially 
on  old  walls  and  tombs.  Further,  if  we  suppose,  as  is  natural,  that 
the  figurative  language  employed  by  Solomon  is  carried  on  throughout 
the  sentence,  it  appears  to  me  appropriate.  For  the  caper  plant,  like 
most  of  its  tribe,  is  conspicuous  for  its  long  flower-stalks,  which  are 
erect  when  the  plant  is  in  flower  and  the  fruit  young,  but  which  bend 
and  hang  down  as  the  fruit  ripens.  "As  the  flowering  of  the  almond 
tree  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  whitening  of  the  hair,  so  the 
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drooping  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  plant  which  is  conspicuous  on  the  waUs 
of  buildings  and  on  tombs,  may  be  supposed  to  typify  the  hanging 
down  the  head  before  '  man  goeth  to  his  long  home.'"  Cycl.  of  Biblical 
Lit.  art.  Ahiyonah, 

The  caper  plant  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  description,  espe- 
cially fus  so  many  details  have  already  been  given  respecting  its  habit. 
We  have  seen  in  the  first  place,  that  it  has  a  name,  ojzufy  in  Arabic, 
sufficiently  similar  to  the  Hebrew  esof  or  esobh.  It  is  found  in  Lower 
Egypt,  in  the  deserts  of  Sinai,  and  in  Palestine.  Thus  it  is  found  in 
all  the  places  where  the  esobh  must  have  been  indigenous,  for  the 
Israelites  to  have  been  able  to  obtain  it  for  their  religious  ceremonies. 
Its  habit  is  to  grow  upon  the  most  barren  soil,  or  rocky  precipice^  or 
the  side  of  a  wall,  and  this  is  also  essential;  for  it  is  said,  that 
Solomon  knew  all  plants,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop 
that  groweth  on  the  wall.  It  has  moreover  always  been  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  cleansing  properties;  hence,  probably,  its  selection  in 
the  ceremonies  of  purification,  or  its  employment  in  these  may  hare 
led  to  the  supposition  of  its  possessing  the  power  of  curing  diseases 
like  leprosy.  Finally,  the  caper  plant  is  capable  of  yielding  a  stick 
to  which  the  sponge  might  have  been  affixed,  fus  we  learn  from 
St.  John  was  done  with  the  hyssop,  when  the  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar 
was  raised  to  the  lips  of  our  Saviour.  A  combination  of  circumstances 
and  some  of  them  apparently  too  improbable  to  be  united  in  one 
plant,  I  cannot  believe  to  be  accidental,  and  have  therefore  considered 
myself  entitled  to  infer,  what  I  hope  I  have  now  succeeded  in  proving 
to  the  satisfaction  of  others,  that  the  Caper  Plant  is  the  Hyssop  91 
Scripture. 
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PART  IV. 

FOSSILIFEROUS   LiMESTONE  OP   PoNDICHERRY. 

Gtographical  Position, — About  nine  miles  inland  of  Pondicheny  on 

the  Coromandel  coast,  Lat.  11°  56' N.,  are  beds  of  limestone  rising 

^n  gentle  undulations,  and  running  in  a  S.E.  by  E.  direction,  almost 

parallel  with  the  coast,  for  a  distance,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  trace,  of 

^bout  four  or  five  miles.     Of  these  strata  no  detailed  account  had  hfien 

publiahed  up  to  the  date  of  my  yisit  in  March,  1840.     They  are  seen 

to  crop  out  near  the  villages  of  Sydapett,  Carassoo,  Coolypett,  and 

Vurdavoor,  from  a  superincumbent  tertiary  lateritic  grit  imbedding 

large  quantities  of  silicified  wood,  and  of  which  a  description  has  been 

given  by  Lieutenant  Warren:  who  has,  however,  overlooked  the  fossil 

limestone.     The  beds   of  the  latter  dip  very  slightly  easterly.     The 

greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  limestone  is  concealed  by  the  soil 

^d  vegetation.     A  short  distance  further  towards  the  west  it  is  again 

covered  by  beds  of  the  silicified  wood  deposit,  and  both  are  underlaid 

"y  plutonic  and  hypogene  rocks,  which  crop  out  near  the  village  of 

Trivicaiy,  and  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  fossiliferous  beds, 

^>lled  and  angular  fragments  of  the  hypogene  rocks  are  scattered 

^fe  and  there  over  the  limestone,  as  well  as  fragments  from  the  sili- 

^^ified  wood  beds,  and  from  the  limestone  itself;  the  surface  of  the  latter 

'^  evidently  been  exposed  by  the  denudation  of  the  superincumbent 

Ms.     It  appears  in  surface- worn  tables  traversed  by  innumerable 

fi?!8UrCH. 

Lithologic  character. — It  is  usually  of  light  brownish  or  grey 
Colour;  texture  subcrystalline, graduating  into  earthy;  tough  under  the 
*^ammer,  and  interstratified  with  argillaceous  and  ferruginous  beds  of  a 
'ooser  structure,  which  often  abound  with  fossil  shells.  Some  parts  of 
*^'e  rock  are  so  speckled  with  a  dark-coloured  sand  as  to  resemble  a 
t^l>trino,  though  the  nature  of  the  sand,  whether  volcanic  or  not, 
cannot  be  safely  pronounced  upon.  Other  varieties  are  hard  and 
compact  enough  to  bear  as  fine  a  polish  as  many  of  our  mountain  lime- 
stones. It  has  been  long  used  for  the  steps  of  doors,  and  in  some  of 
the  pavements  an<l  old  fortifications  at  Pondicherry;  the  remains  of 
the  old  quarries  are  still  to  be  traced  though  choked  up  by  rubbish. 
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It  will  be  observed  in  this  section  that^  though  the  limestone  has 
not  been  observed  in  contact  with  the  h3rpogene  and  plutonic  rocks^ 
yet  it  is  evident  that  it  is  of  more  recent  origin^  by  the  unconform- 
ability  of  the  stratification. 

The  shells  are,  with  few  exceptions^  pelagic :  they  occur  distributed 
confusedly  in  the  rock:  the  bivalves  often  vertical^  and  sometimes 
with  their  hinges  uppermost.  The  valves  of  some  are  half  opened :  in 
others  closed.  Some  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  their  valves. 
Many  have  been  compressed  and  flattened;  and  the  exterior  of  a  few 
exhibit  distinct  and  beautiful  impressions  of  smaller  shells.  The  cavi- 
ties of  others  again  are  filled  with  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime; 
which  may  be  received  as  an  indication  of  the  shelFs  being  tenanted  at 
the  time  of  its  entombment. 

Since  the  period  of  my  visit  a  large  collection  has  been  made  of 
these  fossils  by  Messrs.  Cunliffe  and  Kaye^  of  the  Madras  Civil  Ser- 
vicC;  most  of  which  have  been  named  as  follows  by  Dr.  McLelland; 
whose  list^  as  it  comprises  all  the  fossils  discovered  by  myself^  and 
many  other  species  besides,  will  be  adhered  to,  (merely  arranging  them 
after  Lamarck,)  until  a  more  minute  examination  is  made  of  them  in 
Europe,  whither  a  collection  has  been  already  transmitted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  careful  comparative  scrutiny  and  classification.  This  they 
well  merit,  considering  these  beds  and  those  of  Trichinopoly  are 
almost  the  only  marine  deposits  that  occur  over  the  great  extent  of 
Southern  India. 

Class  Annblwis, — Fam.  Serpuktcea. 
Serpola  recta. 

Class  CoNCHiFBRA, — Fam.  Arcaeea, "" 
Cucalla  craasatina  (?)  Desh. 
Area  CuoliffeL 

craasatina. 

Nacula  pectinata. 

Fam.  MalUacea, 
Inoceramus. 

Fam.  Ostraeea, 
Ostrea  trabeculata. 
Gryphcea. 

Class  MoLLuscA, — Fam.  Calyplraeea, 
PiliopHis  plana.     Same,  or  allied  to  a  shell  in  the  coal  formation 
at  Cherra. 
— —  rotunda. 

Fam.  Colimacea, 
Bulimua  Indicus. 
-^i—  Pondicerianus. 

Q2 
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DmIl  €9t4» 


Fam.  AmtecM. 
Xerita  tnnsTcnuift.    Sin^ 
Naticm  nlenloaB. 
ICerita  speaom  (?) 

Fam.  Sealariamtu 
Sealaria  umnlata. 

aonata. 
^— — i—  tricostafaL 

bicortata, 
■  Kajeil. 

Fam.  Turiimaeeti, 
Trodms  linearia, 

Fam.  Oima/i/i;r«. 
Marex  leTis. 

Fam.  Orthocerita. 
Baenlites,  compreawd,  tapering,  and  eonawting  of  abort  jouiti* 
Hargina  uiequal,  botb  aomewbat  flattened. 

Fam.  NauiUaeetu 
Nautilus,  three  distmct  Bpcciea. 

Fam.  Ammonacea. 
Ammonites. 

Echini,  fishes*  teeth,  and  Hamitea,  corallinea  of  the  Tnrbinalia  qpedes,  and 
otliers  of  a  pjrriform  shape.  There  are  alao  ahella  of  the  fiunilka  Myaria,  Nymph- 
acea  (Astarte),  Cardiacea,  Mytilacea,  Pectinides,  Ostraoea  (resembling  Ezogyim), 
Turbinacca  (Turritella  ?),  Canalifera  (PyruU  ?)  Alats  (Roetellaria?)  Purpn- 
rifera  (Huccinum  ?)  Convolutse  (Voluta),  Ammonacea  (Orbalites  and  Criocera- 
titus).  A  number  of  sulcated  cylindrical  bodies,  not  exceeding  the  thickness  of  a 
quill,  of  different  lengths,  but  generally  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  in  all 
cases  broken  off",  are  scattered  in  the  substance  of  the  rock.  They  resemble  some- 
what tlie  spines  of  ecliinidcs.  There  was  also  found  the  vertebra  of  a  fossU  which 
Professor  Owen  pronounces  to  resemble  that  of  Moeosaama. 

Mr.  Murcliirjon  statos  in  his  Anniversary  Discourse,  p.  136,  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  these  fossils  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  system. 

1  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  only  specimen  in  the  collection  is  not 
sufficiently  perfect  to  allow  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs  being  aoenrately 
determined ;  but  the  presence  of  a  freshwater  shell  is  important,  as  tending  to 
show  the  deposit  to  have  taken  place  near  the  month  of  a  river,  or  in  a  baaui  alter- 
luitcly  subject  to  salt  and  Iresh-water. ' 
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Since  then  they  have  been  ascertained  by  Professor  Forbes  to  belong 
to  the  Lower  Greensand^  and  Neocomian  beds. 

In  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Kaye^  in  the  Madras  Jonmal  of  Literature 
and  Science,  for  June,  1844,  p.  151,  that  gentleman  says,  ''In  a 
former  number  of  this  Journal  Lieutenant  Newbold  suggested  that 
the  fossiliferous  beds   of   Pondicherry   probably  extended   into   the 
Verdachellum  talook  of  South  Arcot\     It  was  long  before   I   was 
enabled  to  obtain  any  positive  evidence  of  this  fact;  and  it  proves 
how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  native  evidence,  that  all 
inquiry  among  those  who  ought  to  have  been  best  acquainted  with 
local  circumstances  failed  to  elicit  the  required  information.     Acci- 
dent,  however,  subsequently  established  the   correctness  of  Lieute- 
nant Newbold's  views.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Mr.  Murray,  the  Sub-Collector  of  South 
Arcot,  in  the  course  of  a  ride,  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Verda- 
chellum, observed  that  the  surface  of  the  rock,  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
was  marked  with  shells;  and  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  few  spe- 
cimens, chiefly  pectens."     Mr.  Kaye  subsequently  visited  the  locality 
himself:   the  fossiliferous  limestone  he  found  to  appear  first  at  the 
bottom  of  a  valley  near  the  village  of  Paroor,  seven  miles  from  Verda- 
chellum, and  forty  from  the  coast:  the  high  ground  between  it  and 
Verdachellum  consists  of  the  red  sand  (resembling  the  red  sandstone 
of  Pondicherry,)  in  which  was  found  a  fragment  of  silicified  wood;  but 
the  limestone  rises  into  small  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
Mr.  Kaye  found  in  this  limestone,  Rostellaria,  Area,  Pecten,  Exogyra^ 
Cardium,  Lima,  Terebratula,  and  other  shells,  which  identify  it,  he 
thinks,  completely  with  the  Ootatoor  beds  near  Trichinopoly,  which 
will  be  described  presently;  and  in  addition  a  large  number  of  Ammo- 
nites, of  three  or  four  different  species,  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Pondi- 
cherry beds :  also  portions  of  Nautili,  and  a  Spatangus,  similar  to  those 
of  Pondicherry.     Mr.  Cunliffe,  Mr.  Kaye*s  zealous  coadjutor  in  these 
most  interesting  discoveries,  states  that  the  genus  Cidaris  was  numer- 
oos  at  Verdachellum,  or  rather,  Paroor,  though,  as  yet,  undiscovered 
in  the  Pondicherry  beds;  and  the  Baculitcs  of  the  latter  were  wanting 
at  Paroor :  and  not  a  single  chambered  shell,  save  the  ca«t  of  a  single 
chamber  of  a  large  Ammonite,  ha«  been  found  in  the  Trichinopoly 
deposit  at  Ootatoor.     Among  the  Verdachellum  fossils  were  the  bones 
of  an  fyphiura,  or  star  fish,  which  Professor  Forbes  pronounced  to  bo 
the  best  preserved  specimen  ho  ever  saw  from  the  cretaceous  beds. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  attached  to  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions, zeal,  and  acumen  of  Messrs.  Kaye  and  Cunliffe,  who  have  thus 

'  It  is  probable  that  these  fossiliferouB  beds  may  be  traced  still  further  south.— 
T.  J.  N. 
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established  the  interesting  fact  of  the  existence  of  cietaoeous  Twsks 
in  Southern  India  by  a  series  perhaps  of  the  most  beantifiilly  preseired 
fossils  that  were  ever  laid  before  the  geological  world,  embracing  many 
new  forms,  and  some  of  Cjprsea,  Cerithium,  &c.,  which  were  suppoeed 
to  be  peculiar  to  tertiary  strata,  but  were  doubtlessly  formed  in  a 
cretaceous  sea. 

The  Ncufchatel  bed:?,  Terrain  X^ocomien,  and  the  Neocomian 
strata  of  the  Crimea,  have  been  referred  to  the  Wealden  of  British 
geologists ;  but  by  Mr.  Murchison  they  are  considered  to  be  the  equi- 
valent of  the  lowest  green  sand  of  England,  and  of  the  Hil&4kon 
of  Romcr  in  Hanover.  The  fossils  of  the  Pondicherry  beds  will 
probably  throw  additional  light  on  this  quccstio  vexata. 


TRicnixopoLY  Fossil  Limestone. 

About  seventy-eight  miles  inland  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Trichinoiwly,  Lat.  10^  52'  N.,  and  Long.  78°  46*  E.,  beds 
of  a  marine  limestone  occur,  the  geognostic  position  of  which  haa 
not  hitherto  been  described :  though  it  is  supposed  they  rest  imme- 
diately on  the  plutonic  and  hypogcne  rocks  which  surround  it. 

The  fossils  brought  thence  are  pelagic,  comprising  members  of  the 
families  Serpulacea,  Nymphacea  (Tellina?  Venus?),  Cardiacea,  and 
Arcacea,  some  of  which  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Pondicheny 
beds;  alno,  Scalarias,  Rostellarias  and  Turritellas.  No  Bacnlites, 
Hamites,  or  Xautili  have  hitherto  been  discovereil,  or  other  shells  snf- 
ficiently  characteristic  to  identify  this  deposit  with  the  Pondicheny 
beds,  from  which  they  are  distant  about  100  miles  to  the  S.W.  The 
cast  of  part  of  an  Ammonite,  and  a  piece  of  silicified  wood,  resembling 
that  of  the  lateritic  deposit  covering  the  marine  limestone  of  Pondi- 
cherry, pierced  by  Teredines,  have  been  found  on  the  Trichinopoly  beds. 

The  imbedding  limestone,  though  l)earing  a  general  resemblance  to 
that  of  Pondicherry,  is  usually  less  crystalline,  looser  in  texture,  and 
darker  in  colour  than  that  of  Pondicherry :  and  the  organic  remains  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation,  and  more  numerous. 

Until  more  information  be  obtained,  the  geognostic  place  here 
assigned  to  the  Trichinopoly  beds  must  be  merely  considered  as  provi- 
sional. 
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PART  V. 

Fresh-water  Limestones  and  Cherts. 

"We  are  now  arrived  at  deposits  which  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
referring  to  the  tertiary  epoch.  Although  the  deficiency  of  rocks  of 
this  age,  and  of  the  secondary  period,  forms  a  remarkahle  feature  in 
the  geology  of  Southern  India,  yet  that  of  the  former  is  not  so  great  as 
lias  hitherto  been  generally  supposed. 

Nirmul  Beds, — In  the  route  from  Hydrabad  towards  Nagpore,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Godavery,  among  the  Nirmul  Hills,  and  thence 
across  the  Wurda  to  Hingan-ghaut  beyond  the  limits  of  our  area, 
Mr.  Malcolmson  discovered  detached  beds  of  chert  and  limestone,  con- 
taining shells,  the  general  character  of  which  Mr.  Lonsdale  considers 
to  be  that  of  fresh-water.  The  fossils  were  first  found  at  Munoor,  and 
between  this  village  and  Hutnoor,  which  is  near  the  top  of  the 
Mucklegundi  Ghaut,  and  in  difiercnt  parts  of  this  pass  leading  into  the 
valley  of  Berar.  Mr.  Malcolmson  describes  ^  the  bed  in  which  they 
were  first  observed  to  be  a  band  of  a  singular  quartz  rock,  projecting 
about  two  feet  from  the  surface,  half-way  up  the  escarpment  of  the 
principal  mountain,  ascending  the  steep  pass  leading  up  the  south  side 
of  the  Nirmul  Hills,  and  which  is  composed  of  concentric  nodular 
basalt  imbedded  in  a  soft  greenish  wack^. 

The  quartz  rock  is  remarkably  scabrous,  of  various  shades  of  white 
and  red,  and  has  cavities  on  its  surface  covered  with  fine  silky  crystals. 
Mr.  Malcolmson  observes,  that  it  had  every  appearance  of  having  been 
forced  into  its  present  position,  when  the  basalt  covered  and  partially 
melted  the  bed  to  which  it  belonged.  Many  fragments  of  this  rock 
were  found  below  with  the  shells ;  and  it  was  again  met  with,  together 
with  the  same  and  other  fossils,  imbedded  in  basalt,  near  Hutnoor. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  rock  is  2-473,  and  some  of  the  specimens 
cflTervesced  feebly  in  acids,  a  portion  of  lime  being  dissolved. 

The  rock  in  which  the  fossils  occur  varies  in  dificrent  places: 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  were  obtained  from  a  red  chert  with 
.scabrous  surface,  having  silicified  shells  distributed  throughout  its  sub- 
stance, or  projecting  from  its  surface.  Besides  testacea,  this  red 
chert  cgntained  small  portions  of  silicified  wood,  and  what  Mr.  Mal- 
colmson considered,  though  he  states  at  the  same  time  that  the  speci- 
mens were  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  any  certainty,  to  be  the  fragment 
of  a  bone^  and  of  the  tooth  of  a  mammiferous  animal. 

>  GeoU  Trana,  VuL  V.,  Second  Series,  pp.  649,  660. 
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The  finest  Unios  oc<;ur  in  a  beautiful  grey  chert,  imbedded  in  the 
basalt,  or  resting  immediately  on  it.  Some  parts  of  the  rock  exhibit  a 
mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  fragments  of  shells,  of  very  moderate  hard- 
ness, but  the  greater  part  consists  of  chert,  the  materials  of  which  are 
occasionally  arranged  in  a  beautiful  light  blue  enamel-like  substanoey 
around  irregular  cavities  containing  crystals  of  purple  quartz.  Some 
portions  also  exhibit  a  minute  vesicular  structure.  Some  are  com- 
posed of  a  tough  white  clayey  stone  so  soft  as  to  stain  the  fingers : 
these  contained  Physa?,  Paludino;,  and  Limnese,  mostly  converted  into 
calcedony ;  but  others  retained  their  original  structure,  and  effervesced 
with  acids.  Portions  of  charred  vegetable  matter,  resembling  small 
fragments  of  grasses  and  weeds,  occur  in  these  and  in  the  harder 
cherts.  Other  specimens  are  composed  of  a  greenish-blue  crystalline 
mass  resembling  an  ore  of  copper,  (but  it  is  of  low  specific  gravity, 
and  contains  no  trace  of  that  metal,)  and  the  imbedded  shells  are  con- 
verted into  the  most  beautiful  crystalline  quartz,  retaining  the  form  of 
every  convolution  of  the  Physa)  and  Paludina).  Masses  of  a  hard 
coarse  chert  consist  almost  entirely  of  Gyrogonites,  but  contain  many 
of  the  same  Physo)  and  Paludina}.  This  rock  appears  to  have  formed 
beds  of  about  half  a  foot  in  thickness;  but  it  was  not  discovered  in 
sitti.  A.  stratified  rock  was  however  found  in  the  vicinity,  consisting 
of  a  compact  whitish  chert,  which  contained  Paludinas  and  the  finest 
specimens  of  Gyrogonites.  Night  prevented  the  connexions  of  this 
rock  from  being  determined ;  the  strata  were,  however,  ascertained  to 
be  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  be  much  buried  in  the  soil :  there 
were  also  numerous  fragments  of  a  siliceous  rock,  partly  converted  into 
black  bituminous  fiint,  or  a  coarse  quartzose  rock,  partially  altered  into 
calcedony,  by  which  most  of  the  shales  were  also  replaced. 

After  descending  the  second  terrace  a  bed  of  white  horizontally- 
stratified  limestone,  almost  wholly  composed  of  large  bivalved  Unios 
(named  Deccanensis  by  Mr.  J.  de  Carle  Sowerby,  4  to  8  of  descrip- 
tion), is  met  with.  The  shells  are  not  in  very  good  preser>'ation.  Their 
edges,  decomposing  more  slowly  than  the  cement,  jnt  out  in  relief. 
Hence  the  name  of  Mucklegundi,  or  Bukre  he  paiiw  ha  putthur, 
"sheep's  feet  stone,"  applied  by  natives  to  the  pass  and  the  rock,  from 
the  resemblance  the  shells  are  thought  to  possess  to  the  impressions 
of  the  feet  of  these  animals  in  clay.  The  Unios  found  in  this  bed  have 
been  identified  with  those  in  the  chert  at  Munoor.  It  also  contains  a 
species  not  yet  discovered  elsewhere,  viz.,  the  Unio  tumida?  (11  and 
12).  At  the  bottom  of  the  little  cliff,  where  the  granite  is  seen  to 
underlie  the  fossils,  very  perfect  Melani®  were  found  in  a  fragment  of 
a  compact  argillo-calcareoas  stone,  identical  with  those  in  the  lime- 
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0tone.  The  shells  are  fossilized  by  compact  limestone^  imbedded  in  a 
matrix  coDsisting  of  calcareous  matter  mixed  with  small  fragments  of 
granite,  and  of  a  friable,  S^Jf  cellular  substance  resembling  ashes, 
which  occurs  in  situations  where  the  limestone  becomes  concealed  in 
the  basalt,  and  is  apparently  imbedded  in  both  rocks.  The  thickness 
of  this  fresh-water  limestone  bed,  in  one  place  where  it  is  intersected 
by  a  torrent,  is  twelve  feet,  and  it  rests  directly  on  red  granite.  The 
cherts  all  rest  on,  or  have  been  entangled  in  the  basalt,  and  are  doubt- 
less nothing  more  than  the  metamorphosed  limestone ;  even  the  calca- 
reous walls  of  the  shells  have  been  converted  into  silex.  The  basalt 
comprising  the  higher  portions  of  the  Nirmul  Hills  rests  on  this 
granite. 

I  have  already  transgressed  my  limits  in  tracing  the  course 
northerly  of  this  interesting  series  of  deposits,  which  were,  probably, 
once  continuous,  until  broken  up,  altered,  and  scattered  by  that  pro- 
digious eruption  of  trap  which  covers  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Deocan :  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Mr.  Malcolmson's  interest- 
ing account  of  the  Chicknee  and  Hingan-ghaut  deposits  which  lie 
between  the  Mucklegundi  Pass  and  Nagpore,  separated  by  tracts  of 
granite,  blue  limestone  and  sandstone,  resembling  those  of  Cuddapah 
and  basalt :  inasmuch  as  a  brief  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  fresh- water  patches  are  distributed  over  the  great  overlying 
trap,  will  conduce  more  than  anything  else  to  a  true  conception  of 
their  origin. 

Near  Chicknee,  the  schist  (viz.,  the  red  schist  found  above  the 
limestone  south  of  the  Urjunah  hot  springs,  and  in  various  places  of 
the  diamond  districts  of  the  south,)  rises  slightly  towards  a  basaltic 
ridge,  in  which  the  fossiliferous  chert  is  likewise  imbedded.  The 
fossils  occur  on  the  surface,  or  are  imbedded  in  nodular  basalt,  over 
several  miles,  being  found  in  blocks  of  indurated  clay,  chert,  and 
flinty  slate.  The  appearance  of  the  indurated  clay  is  the  same  as  in 
some  of  the  specimens  from  the  Sichel  (Nirmul)  Hills,  but  the  clay  is 
harder,  full  of  cavities,  and,  in  some  cases,  passes  into  perfect  cherty 
or  his  waved  lines  of  quartz  or  opalized  matter  diffused  through  the 
substance  of  the  mass.  Many  Physse,  Paludinsd,  and  a  few  Limnese,  of 
the  same  species  as  those  already  noticed,  are  found  in  this  indurated 
clay,  or  imperfect  chert.  Some  of  them  are  entirely  converted  into 
calcedony ;  others  have  the  lime  replaced  by  quartz,  which  is  finely 
crystallized  and  covers  the  surface  of  the  convolutions;  or  the  colu- 
meUa  only  is  preserved,  passing  across  an  empty  cast  of  the  shell.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  structure  of  the  fossil  is  unaltered^  and  it 
cffcrrescee  in  acids. 
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Flinty  elate  without  organic  remains  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  amorphous  masses,  and  many  fragments  of  the  same  kind, 
containing  large  compressed  bivalves^  are  scattered  about.  In  one 
block  of  this  kind,  portions  of  palm  wood  mineralized  by  black  flint, 
intersected  by  fine  veins  of  a  light  blue  opal  [of  the  same  kind  as 
occurs  in  some  of  the  specimens  of  fossil  wood  from  Antigua,  by 
Mr.  Stokes],  was  found  associated  with  compressed  very  thick  bivalve 
shells,  probably  referable  to  the  same  species  as  those  of  Munoor. 
At  Hingan-ghaut,  a  few  miles  further  to  the  north,  considerable 
fragments  of  silicified  palms  and  other  plants  were  found  in  a  black 
chert  lying  on  the  basalt,  and  similar  masses,  but  without  fossils,  were 
imbedded  in  it.  No  organic  remains  were  met  with  between  this 
place  and  Nagpoor,  the  whole  of  the  country  being  covered  with  a 
rich  black  soil,  from  which  insulated  basaltic  hills  with  flattened 
summits  rise  abruptly. 

In  examining  with  the  microscope  sections  of  some  of  the  silicified 
wowl  from  the  chert  of  Hingan-ghaut,  one  appeared  to  Mr.  Malcolm- 
son  to  bo  bone,  which  was  examined  by  Professor  Owen,  who  gives 
the  following  note: — "A  section  of  this  fossil  was  prepared  sufficiently 
thin  to  allow  of  its  being  examined  by  transmitted  light  under  a  high 
magnifying  power,  when  it  was  found  to  possess  the  structure  cha- 
racteristic of  bone.  Sections  of  '  Haversian  Canals,*  with  their  con- 
centric lines,  were  everywhere  present,  interspersed  with  numerous 
Purkiiigian  cells,  or  corpusculcs :  the  size  and  disposition  of  these  cha- 
racteristic parts  of  the  osseous  structure  agreed  with  those  of  the  bones 
of  the  mammalia.  It  was  highly  satisfactory  to  find  the  microscopic 
test  as  available  in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  bone,  when  ordi- 
nary characters  and  the  unassisted  eye  would  have  left  the  matter 
doubtful,  as  it  is  in  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  teeth." 

The  silicified  wood  of  these  deposits  appears  to  be  chiefly  palms; 
no  specimens  of  dicotyledons  are  mentioned.  The  shells  and  chareo 
have  been  engraved  and  described  by  Mr.  J.  de  Carle  Sowerby  as 
follows : — 

1.  Chnra  Malcolmscyiiii. — Oblong,  spheroidal,  with  ten  ribs;  three 
of  the  ribs  are  produced  at  the  apex.     Natural  size,  and  magnified. 

This  capsule  is  composed  of  five  tubes,  each  of  which  is  caried 
twice  round.  The  figures  represent  a  cast  of  the  interior,  the  tabes 
being  split  down,  and  the  outer  halves  broken  away  and  left  in  the 
chert.  The  specimens  are  silicified,  and  constitute  almost  the  entire 
mass  of  the  rock,  in  which  they  occur  associated  with  Hiysn  and 
Paludina). 

2.  CyprU  ci/Undrica.'^Twice  as  wide  as  long^  almort  ejUndiisdt^ 
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front  very  Blighily  concave ;  the  outer  surface^  which  is  very  rarely 
obtained,  is  punctured. 

3.  Cypris  »2^^6o«a.  —  Subgloboso^  triangular,  inflated;  front 
concave. 

The  outer  surface  of  this  crustacean  is  punctured  as  in  (7.  cylin' 
driea. 

Both  species  occur  abundantly  in  grey  chert,  with  the  TJnio  Dec- 
canauis  and  other  shells;  and  in  various  specimens  of  cheit  and  indu- 
rated chty,  containing  Gt/royonites,  Faludinoe,  Fkysce,  and  Limnew^ 
from  the  Siehel  (Nirmul)  Hills.  The  fossils  are  converted  into 
caloedony. 

4  to  10. —  Unio  Deccanensis, — Transversely  oblong,  rather  com- 
pressed; margin  internally  waved;  shell  very  thick;  surface  finely 
striated.  Fig.  6  is  in  limestone  from  the  northern  descent  of  the  Siehel 
(Nirmul)  Hills ;  the  others  are  in  chert  from  Munoor.     Natural  size. 

This  species  has  often  a  ridge,  which  bounds  the  posterior  portion, 
and  is  variable  in  size  and  elevation.  It  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
limestone  specimen,  fig.  6,  and  in  a  cast  in  chert  from  Munoor,  fig.  7. 
Fig.  8  is  possibly  a  very  young  individual,  before  the  margin  had 
mssamed  its  wavy  form.  Fig.  9  is  from  a  part  of  a  group  of  many 
individuals  of  nearly  one  size,  badly  preserved  in  the  same  limestone 
as  fig.  6;  but  as  they  are  generally  oval,  and  do  not  show  a  waved 
margin,  they  may  belong,  as  well  as  fig.  10,  which  is  in  grey  chert 
from  Munoor,  to  a  species  distinct  from  Unio  Deccanensis,  Some 
flattened  specimens  from  this  limestone  are  two  and  a  half  inches 
broad. 

11  and  12.  Unio  tumida. — Transversely  obovato,  smooth,  gibbose; 
posterior  extremity  rather  pointed ;  beaks  near  the  anterior  rounded 
extremity.     Natural  size. 

The  section  of  the  two  valves  united  is  regularly  heart-shaped. 
The  shell  is  rather  thin,  and  it  has  something  of  the  contour  of 
Cyrena,  It  occurs  in  the  same  limestone  with  fig.  6,  and  the  substance 
of  the  shell  is  replaced  by  calcareous  spar,  which  cannot  be  broken  so 
as  to  show  the  hinge. 

13.  Limnea  subulata. — Subulate,  elongated,  smooth;  spine  equal 
in  length  to  the  body ;  whorls  five.  In  a  nearly  white,  soft,  siliceous 
stone,  from  Munoor  and  Chicknee.     Natural  size. 

14,  15  and  16.  Physa  Frinsepii  (so  named  after  the  lamented 
J.  Prinsep). — Ovate,  rather  elongated,  smooth,  spire  short;  body 
wliorl  largest  upward.  Fig.  16  in  a  soft  siliceous  stone  from  Munoor. 
Fig.  14  in  chert  from  Mnnoor,  and  fig.  15  in  chert  from  Chicknee; 
die  diftwing  represents  the  shell  as  wider  than  it  is.    Many  of  the 
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ffpM^meTM  an*  «niiahed.  The  iargeMt,  tig.  Ij,  are  two  and  »  kalf 
inrh^A  lofiQf  :»nrl  iipwarrl.4  of  an  inch  broaiL     XacurAl  aue. 

\7  u»  1^.  .\Manin  rpindri-Utieata. — Sabalate,  whorLs  ftbost  eight, 
with  fonr  .-i(tn.T  npon  each;  aperture  nearly  round.  Fig.  17^  in  gray 
limentrme  from  the  same  locality  ad  H  and  11.  Fig.  18,  in  aofdah 
chert  from  Chi  ok  nee,  OA-ociated  with  Phy^a  Pri/LUfpiL  Fig.  19,  in 
fine  reddish  grey  chert,  protruding  from  baaalt  near  Mnnoor,  appem 
rather  .shorter  in  form  than  the  othersi,  but  the  spire  ia  not  perfioctlj 
exposed  nor  entire.     Natnral  aize. 

20  U>  23.  Palvdina  Deecanetmisi. — Short,  conical,  pointed,  roonded 
at  the  l>afte ;  whorls  ^yq  or  six,  slightly  convex,  aperture  round.  Fig. 21 
in  in  chert  from  Munoor;  and  figa.  20  and  22  in  indurated  clay  firom 
between  MnnfK>r  and  Hntnoor,  the  cavity  of  the  fihelU  being  filled 
with  ralcedony.  The  young  Hhell  ha«  a  slight  carina,  shown  in  fig.  SO. 
Fig.  23  apjiearri  to  bo  a  crushe<l  tfj>ccimen ;  it  ia  in  laminated,  indu- 
rated clay,  Munoor.  This  ^hell  occurs,  with  Physa  Primepii^  in  m 
beautiful  green  siliceous  mineral  at  Munoor,  at  Chicknee,  and  at  tlit 
bottom  of  the  Nirmul  Pass.     All  the  specimens  natural  size. 

ThcKO  shells  all  belong  to  fresh- water  genera,  and  to  species  wkiek 
have  not  yet  been  discovered  recent.  The  chars,  too,  have  not  jet 
boon  found  in  tlio  fresh-waters  of  India. 

Similar  1>odK  of  limestone  and  chert  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
of  tho  overlying  trap  region,  and  on  its  borders,  in  thin  and  eirenm- 
scrilMMl  pntclioN,  nnd  separated  by  distances  often  considerable,  bat 
imlMMlding  similar  frosh-watcT  shells.  Voysey^  observed  a  stratum  of 
earthy  clay  of  <lifreront  degreos  of  induration,  twenty  yards  in  lengtih, 
and  alMiut  two  foot  thick,  containing  a  great  number  of  entire  and 
broken  shells. 

Near  tho  Ntnumit  of  the  table  laud  of  Jillan,  in  a  pass  ascending 
fn^m  tho  valley  of  tho  Taptoo.  or  H«»rur,  which  separates  the  Gawilghnr 
tmp  rangi'8  from  those  of  N  inn  til,  or  Sichol,  tho  shells  are  mnch 
oompn^ss«»d,  ami  tlioir  struoturo  soomotl  to  Voysey  to  have  been 
dopn^ssod  by  an  overly  injr  ma^'*,  lift  eon  fwt  thick,  of  the  nodolar 
K-)>:)lt  or  wnoki*  on  wliioli.  too.  this  shell  doposit  rests.  The  Teiticel 
liwsuros,  so  remarkable  in  trap  n>oks,  arc  prolonged  from  both  tbe 
up|>or  and  lower  nvkn  into  tho  shelly  Mnitum,  although  there  ia  no 
intormivtnn^  s^(  >nb>tanoo.  Tho  oa*»tj»  and  fragments  of  the  ahelle 
row*mblo  those  of  tho  raludiujo  and  other  shells  of  tho  Nirmul  Hills 
altvadv  do!a*>nl>eiL  Vovw*v  disvovonM  shells  in  an  induiftted  fbeuli- 
fon>«s  elay  near  Nirmul  and  others  in  a  siliee^ms  reck  containing 
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resembling  in  every  respect  the  fossiliferous  cherts  of  the  Nirmul 
Hills,  and  like  them  imbedded  in  basalt,  on  the  insulated  hills  of 
Medcondah  and  Shivalingapah,  which  rest  on  granite,  sonth  of  the 
Crodayery,  near  the  south  border  of  the  great  orerljing  trap,  and 
nleo  in  tiie  hills  of  Bicknoor-pett  and  Nngger. 

Mr.  Malcolmson^  found  in  a  specimen  of  the  chert  from  Med- 
condah, in  the  Mnsenm  of  the  Greological  Society,  a  Gyrogonite  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  of  Nirmul,  and  halves  of  a  species  of  Cypris 
associated  with  shales. 

Dr.  Spilsbury  found,  eighteen  miles  from  Jubbulpoor,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nerbudda,  blocks  of  *'  indurated  clay,*'  associated  with  the  trap, 
containing  casts  of  fossil  shells,  for  the  most  part  siliceous,  and 
resembling  those  found  by  Dr.  Voysey  in  the  Gawilghur  range  on  this 
side  the  valley.  At  Saugor,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north- 
west, reversed  shells,  stated  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  Jubbul- 
poor, were  discovered  by  Dr.  Spry  in  a  bed  of  limestone  covered  by 
seventeen  feet  of  basalt,  and  resting  on  a  coarse  siliceous  grit,  under- 
Ijring  which  the  basalt  again  occurs.  Fine  specimens  of  silicified  palm 
irood  occur  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  fossil  bones  of  mammalia  in  a 
limestone  capped  by  basalt.  The  drawings  of  the  shells,  Mr.  Mal- 
colmson  observes,  differ  a  little  from  each  other,  but  the  fossils  are 
stated  to  be  the  same ;  and,  as  fiax  as  Mr.  Sowerby  could  judge,  they 
do  not  differ  from  the  Phyia  FrinsepiL  The  similarity  was  more 
obvious  in  other  specimens  left  in  India. 

South  of  the  Nerbudda,  fossils  are  again  met  with  in  the  moun* 
tainous  country  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Taptee,  at  a  place  called 
Jirpah,  near  to  which  trap  hills  have  broken  through  the  sandstone. 

Hydrahad  Beds. — Between  Bcder  and  Hydrabad,  on  the  south  edge 
of  the  overlying  trap,  I  found,  in  1839,  loose  blocks  of  a  greyish  white 
limestone  imbedding  a  few  fragments  of  univalve  and  bivalve  shells 
in  80  comminuted  a  state  as  not  to  be  recognizable.  The  limestone  in 
lithologic  character  closely  resembles  some  varieties  of  the  fresh-water 
limestone  of  Nirmul,  and  is  equally  broken  up  by  the  overlying  trap. 
The  blocks  were  partially  converted  into  chert,  and  half  buried  in 
the  soil  covering  the  trap  on  which  they  rested.  Thence,  following 
the  edge  of  the  overlying  trap  in  a  south-westerly  direction  towards 
Bijapore,  as  it  skirts  the  plu tonic  and  hypogene  rocks  of  the  south 
to  the  valley  of  the  Bima,  between  Muctul  and  Gulberga,  another 
bed  of  fresh-water  limestone  occurs,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of 
Koolkoondah  northerly  to  Digaye,  where  it  rests  on  blue  non-fossili- 
feroos  limestone,  which  disappears  under  a  great  coul6e  of  trap  on  the 

>  Tnnswtiiona  Geological  Society,  YoL  V.,  Second  Series,  pp.  570  and  671. 
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opposite  bank  of  tho  Bima,  }>etween  it  and  Gnlberga.  The  speeimeiiA 
brought  mo  by  my  friend  Captain  Wyndham  contuned  only  one 
description  of  shell,  the  Pahidina  DcccanemU,  Still  further  to  the 
west  and  near  Ingliswara  large  blocks  of  the  whitish  grey  siliceoiu 
limestone  occur  entangled  in,  and  broken  up  by  the  trap,  but  I  did  not 
find  they  contained  any  fossils.  It  has  in  many  situations  been  con- 
verted into  chert  and  jasper,  it  is  harsh  and  trachytic  to  the  feel^  and 
has  an  irregular  sparry  fracture ;  it  usually  appears  on  the  sides  and 
summits  of  hills,  projecting  in  rough  scabrous  masses  from  the  surface, 
easily  distinguished  from  the  dark  trap.  A  similar  limestone  is 
noticed  by  Captain  Coulthard^,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  great 
trap  region. 

The  only  other  described  deposit  of  fresh-water  shells  is  that  about 
fiyQ  miles  south-west  of  Puddpungallce,  which  is  ten  miles  south-west 
from  Rajahmundry  on  the  Godavery,  a  little  above  its  delta.  They 
occur  in  limestone,  both  underlain  and  capped  by  trap,  evidently  an 
outlier  of  the  continuous  trap  formation  so  often  alluded  to  in  the 
account  of  ^these  beds.  Here,  however,  the  deposit  must  have  been  in 
an  estuary,  or  lake  communicating  with  the  sea;  since  Dr.  Bensa 
states'  that  among  the  Limas  and  Melanice  he  found  oysters.  They 
occur  in  a  liill  elevated  about  300  or  400  feet  above  the  plain  in  which 
it  is  situated,  about  fifty  miles  inland  from  the  present  coast  line.  The 
base  of  this  hill  as  well  as  of  the  plain  is  of  a  red  conglomerate  sand- 
stone, (evidently  identical  with  tho  diamond  conglomerates  of  Mal»- 
velly,  Cuddapah,  &c.,)  resting  on  a  grey  non-fossiliferous  limestone^ 
seen  in  a  lower  situation  nearer  the  Godavery;  over  the  conglomerate 
is  a  layer  of  wacke  with  jasi>er,  which  continues  about  midway  up  the 
hill,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  a  thick  bed  of  the  shell  limestone  capped 
by  wacke  and  basalt.  According  to  Dr.  Benza,  the  limestone  pro- 
trudes in  a  little  ridge,  a  foot  or  two  raised  above  the  side  of  the  decli- 
vity, running  .some  hundred  yards  east  and  west,  and  cutting  the  hill 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  base,  appearing  to  be  vertically  situated. 
The  outgoings  of  this  bed  are  tufaceous,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the 
implanted  blocks  all  around  it,  and  in  which  the  fossil  shells  were 
clearly  distinguishable ;  but  when  fractured  deep  exhibits  a  compact 
texture,  a  whitish  colour  verging  to  yellow,  and  a  fractore  semi- 
conclioidal  and  glimmering,  on  account  of  the  numerous  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  into  which  all  the  fossil  shells  are  converted.  It 
sometimes  abounds  with  small  cavities  liued  with  calc-spar,  and  exhi- 
biting only  the  impression  of  the  shells,  their  substance  having  been 

»  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVIII.,  Port  I.,  p.  60. 
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absorbed.  Loose  blocks  of  the  shell  limestone  are  scattered  about  the 
nullahs  and  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill;  others  implanted  in  the  soil. 

The  basalt  is  both  compact  and  vesicular;  sometimes  approaching 
amygdaloid,  the  cavities  often  lined  with  calc-spar;  the  wack6  under- 
lying the  limestone  is  veined  with  jasper,  occurring  also  in  beds  and 
thin  ramifications,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  wacke's  easily  wea- 
thering, are  scattered  about  the  surface.  These  jaspers  and  wack6s 
exactly  resemble  those  of  the  overlying  trap.  Most  of  the  shells  hare 
evidently  undergone  violence,  or  compression,  being  fractured,  and 
many  of  them  reduced  to  small  fragments.  Some  of  the  masses  of  the 
limestone  arc  entirely  composed  of  shell,  converted  into  brilliant  and 
sparry  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  top  of  the  hill  forms  a  kind  of  table  land  capped  with  globular 
basalt  decomposing  in  concentric  layers,  and  extends  apparently  a  few 
miles  eastwardly.  The  loftier  hills  to  the  east  of  this,  according  to 
General  Cullen,  are  of  a  similar  formation;  and  as  they  present  deeper 
nullahs,  vertical  escarpments  and  precipices,  better  opportunities 
would  be  afforded  of  observing  the  geological  position  of  the  strata. 
But  of  this  interesting  range  no  published  account  has  been  yet  given. 
General  Cullen  has  the  merit  of  having  discovered  this  deposit. 


PART  VI. 
Laterite. 


Geographical  Position  and  Extent. — Laterite  occupies  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  Huperficics  of  Southern  India  than  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed. The  western  coast  is  almost  continuously  covered  by  a  sheet 
of  this  rock,  extending,  usually,  inland  to  the  very  base  of  the 
Ghauts;  and  from  the  south  of  Bombay  to  Cape  Comorin.  Thence 
along  the  east  or  Coromandel  coast  it  occurs  in  detached  beds;  the 
most  considerable  of  which  are  those  composing  the  Red  Hills  near 
Madras,  Nellore,  vicinity  of  Rajahmundry,  Samulcotta,  and  into 
Cuttack. 

It  is  found  capping  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Gliauts ;  and  of  esome  of  the  isolated  peaks  on  the  intervening  table 
lands.  On  those  of  the  northerly  parts  of  our  area  it  appears  in  more 
continuous,  and  extensive  sheets ;  often  forming  long  low  ranges  of 
flat-topped  hills,  resembling  in  contour  those  of  the  horizontal  sand- 
stone and  overlying  trap  formations.  The  laterite  bed  of  Beder,  in 
Lat.  IT''  55'  N.,  and  Long.  77°  34'  E.,  is  about  twenty-eight  miles 
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long  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.;  and  twenty-two  miles  broad.  It  foznu 
a  table  land,  elevated,  according  to  Voysey,  at  2359  feet  aboye  thQ 
sea's  level;  and  terminating  to  the  north  in  precipitous  fa9ades,  form- 
ing salient  and  re-entering  angles,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Monjem. 
The  average  thickness  of  the  bed  is  about  100  feet:  its  maximum 
200  feet. 

The  Calliany  Bed,  about  forty  miles  westward  from  that  of  Beder, 
is  of  still  greater  extent ;  and  the  intervening  space  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  covered  with  a  continuous  bed  stripped  off  by 
denudation,  and  exposing  the  subjacent  trap,  amygdaloid,  and  ¥rack& 
It  extends  southerly  to  the  confines  of  the  valley  of  the  Bhima,  about 
sixteen  miles;  and  is  upwards  of  forty  miles  in  length,  running  nearly 
east  by  south.  This  sheet  is  not  quite  continuous ;  the  laterite  ranges, 
which  are  low  and  flat-topped,  being  separated  by  narrow  valleys 
with  flat  bottoms  based  on  trap. 

Near  Ingleswara,  in  the  South  Mahratta  country,  are  some  laterite 
ranges,  the  extent  of  which  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained* 

Farther  south  are  beds  of  smaller  extent  on  the  table  land  around 
Kulladghi,  Bagulcota,  and  Belgaum ;  and  still  further  south  at  Ban- 
galore and  Bunwa«si  in  Mysore.  That  at  Bangalore  is  supposed  to 
extend  northerly  towards  tho  vicinity  of  Nundidroog.  Laterite 
occurs  also  in  scattered  patches  over  the  country  below  the  high  table 
lands  of  Mysore,  south  of  tho  Salem  break,  throughout  Salem,  Coim- 
batoor,  South  Arcot,  the  Camatic,  Tanjore,  and  Madura;  and  covers 
a  considerable  portion  of  Travancore. 

It  is  also  found  capping,  in  beds  of  considerable  thickness^  both 
the  summits  of  continuous  ranges, — such  as  those  of  Sondoor,  Belluyy 
Kupputgode,  south  of  Cuddapah,  &c.,  and  of  isolated  peaks, — the 
Nilghcrry  and  Coorg  Mountains.  It  occurs  in  more  circumscribed 
and  detached  patches  on  the  Eastern  Ghaut  line,  and  the  beds  are 
seldom  continuous  on  broken  ranges,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Samnlcotta^ 
Chicacolc,  Bunlipatam,  and  in  various  localities  in  Goomsur'. 

In  tho  hilly  region  bounding  the  Mogulbundi  to  the  westward,  from 
the  Chilka  Lake  to  the  Subanrekha,  the  laterite  lies  iu  beds  of  oon- 
sidcrable  thickness  on  the  feet  of  the  granite  hills,  often  advancing 
out  for  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  into  the  plains,  where  it  fnnns 
gently  swelling  rocky  elevations,  but  never  rises  into  hills;  sometimM 
it  is  disposed  in  the  manner  of  flat  terraces  of  considerable  dimennoni^ 
which  look  as  if  they  had  been  constructed  with  much  labour  and 
skill.  The  granite  appears  to  burst  through  an  immense  bed  of  the 
laterite  rising  abruptly  at  a  considerable  angle.     This  singular  roA, 

I  Stirliiig*8  Account  of  Cuttack^  pp.  16  and  16. 
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unknown  in  Europe,  is  not  confined  to  the  Eastern  peninsula  of  India, 
bat  extends  as  a  fringe,  with  more  or  less  interruption,  to  the  shores  of 
Birma,  Malacca,  Siam,  capping  many  of  the  granitic  mountains  in  the 
interior.  I  have  seen  it  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  on  many  of  the 
ulets  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  inyariably  occupying  the  same  over- 
lying position.  It  occurs  also  in  Malwa,  many  parts  of  Bengal,  and 
in  Ceylon. 

Physical  aspect, — Lateritic  districts  have  frequently  been  reproached 
for  the  sterile  aspect  they  usually  present.  This  arises  chiefly  from 
the  too  ferruginous  or  siliceous  character  of  the  rock.  Its  porous  struc- 
toie,  which  does  not  admit  of  retention  of  moisture,  and  the  property 
it  possesses  of  hardening  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  soils 
fonned  by  the  weathering  of  the  soft  and  argillaceous  varieties  of 
laterite  are  fertile,  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  rice,  and  of  the 
dry  grains  that  ripen  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Hills  of 
laterite  are  usually  distinguished,  as  before  observed,  by  their  long, 
Wj  flat-topped  character,  assimilating  those  of  the  trap  and  hori- 
lontal  sandstone  formations.  The  lands  they  support  are,  however, 
not  80  much  furrowed  as  those  of  the  sandstone  by  water  chan- 
nel a  circumstance  ascribable  to  the  drainage  passing  rapidly  off 
^ugh  the  pores  of  the  rock.  When  capping  detached  rocks,  the 
htterite  usually  imparts  to  the  whole  mass  a  dome-shaped  or  mammi- 
form outline,  or  that  of  a  truncated  cone. 

On  the  surface  of  table  lands  it  is  spread  out  in  sheets,  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  about  250  feet  in  thickness,  terminating  on  one 
or  two  sides  in  mural  escarpments. 

Inmiense  detached  blocks,  generally  of  a  cuboidal  shape,  are  often 
Men  occurring  on  the  flanks  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  on  the 
loothem  slopes  of  the  Sondur  hills,  often  separated  and  dislodged;  the 
^eys  intervening  between  ranges  of  laterite  hills  are  generally 
winding  like  those  formed  by  the  course  of  a  stream,  and  flat-bot- 
tomed ;  particularly  in  districts  where  it  overlies  the  newer  trap. 

From  a  general  survey  of  its  localities  and  position  on  the  super- 
fices  of  Southern  India,  it  seems  probable  that  the  laterite  extended 
orer  it  far  more  continuously  than  at  present  \  and  that  it  owes  much 
of  its  frequently  insulated  position  to  denudation, — ^the  vestiges  of 
which  are  clearly  traceable  in  extensive  tracts  of  lateritic  gravel  and 
debris,  which  are  often  re-aggregated ;  and  it  requires  great  care  and 
observation  not  to  confound  such  deposits  with  the  true  laterite  beds 
from  which  they  have  been  derived.  As  the  land  slowly  emerged 
from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  process  of  denudation  went  on  hand 
m  hand  with  that  of  upheaval  in  laying  bare  the  subjacent  plutonic^ 
TOL.  vm.  R 
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\m\^  fnnii  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.;  and  twenty-two  miles  broad  It  forma 
It  talilo  Itiiul,  olovutcHl,  according  to  Voysej^  at  2359  feet  aboTe  the 
H(«u*H  lovol ;  and  tt^nninating  to  the  north  in  precipitous  fa^es,  form- 
itig  Kalirnt  and  re-entering  angles,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Monjera. 
Tho  avcrngt^  thicknera  of  the  bed  is  about  100  feet:  its  maxiiniim 
•200  fiM't. 

7*Ac-  OtfiinHji  ^C(/.  about  forty  miles  westward  from  that  of  Beder^ 
in  of  8till  gn'ator  oxteut :  and  the  intervening  space  has  all  the  appear- 
anrt'  of  having  Ikhui  oovorcd  with  a  continuous  bed  stripped  off  by 
dinuidation.  and  ox)H^ing  the  subjacent  trap,  amygdaloid,  and  wack^. 
It  o\ tends*  southorly  to  the  contine^i  of  the  valley  of  the  Bhima,  aboat 
^i\tlvn  luilo^:  and  is  upwards  of  forty  miles  in  length,  mnning  nearly 
oasit  by  MMith.  This  «*hcct  i.^  not  quite  continuous;  thelaterite  rangeSy 
whioh  ;in^  low  and  tlat-topinnl.  being  separated  by  narrow  ralleys 
wich  t!at  lH»itoms  IkuksI  on  trap. 

Noar  lucloswara,  in  the  South  Mahratta  countir,  are  some  laterite 
ran)^vi.  tho  ovtont  of  which  ha»  no:  b^en  exactly  ascertained. 

Varthor  ^^'v.sh  ar\'  Ih\U  of  smaller  extent  on  the  table  land  around 
KulK^dichi.  l«a^uKvta.  and  IVIciium:  and  still  further  south  at  Ban- 
c^t^'tv  Aiul  Bunw^uis^i  in  M^-^'r^.  That  at  Bangalore  is  snppoaed  to 
cMv'tul  rori!iori\  :.»^arv:>  :b.o  v-A*;!:::y  of  Nundidroog.  Laterite 
*svv.:^  .i*M*  'ti  x*a::,Ti\l  i\i:o':^^:<  ovvr  the  ivuniry  Mow  the  high  table 
I .^  tui  X  X '  I  ^ t  \  Nv  n- .  >v' .: .  *'  .- :"  :  /  .•  N*  1-;  -r.  b  re Ai .  ihrv  u^oat  Salem.  Coim- 
t^  i  vN"    S> '-.;.'. '    V  ^  \  \' ; .  '.  bv'   \.  'a  rv.  a:  :  >*.    I  as;-;  rt* .  ani  Madura ;  and  covers 

V ;  -  4 ' >v  '.,'.,■■  vl  .  i V y  \:  •  •'.  >\\i>  . :  ^.-: :i>ii'eraMe  thickness,  both 
1*^0  '^.:v"r".x  ,•'  ,v:t:.iv.,,-.  >  -Hr»cv>^  -^•jf.'i  *s  :h^v?e  cf  Sondoor.  Bellaiy, 
\ '. : y V  : •: ^wt 0  XV  : . >  .• '  v^;'.l :.« iM?  \ ,*  i3'i  ■  f  isclated  peaks, — the 
\  ',;^, '  \  t  .'.  0,v-^:  V.i:-::«  x,  >  ,x"viTs  :=  raonf  cimmueribed 
«".•*  .-,•  %.'^.N-  ia..\^  .-•  •o  V.i>;,'rr  v-'mi:  V^-e.  asd  the  beds  are 
xvM.'^  •  ,x       ■    •  :^    •  >>  V,-  •  ^yc'^-    ux    -  :>.?  ^tdzity  of  Samnleolta^ 

NX,,    ..  S  ;r-  '^    i^-  V  .ri  :<Li'i- : :  li*  w«tward,  frwn 

'•>*  V  '    V*      *v.'  •«    N.'M"r-<M»  .  •••     l.^:-'^f  *je«  in  beds  of  con- 

V        .  ^  .      :  .  V  .  vx  •      -v  •■    ^-^::  :^   I  lis.  vixen  adTaaeing 

,  .     •'    *     X  ,    V  -  •  '.x  :  t-  '.^^  TV  rw  7cai»^ where  it  fonna 

^v.      »    ."  .    'N  v«     •     ^    •  .'v    ♦»*     rv  ';••  -avs  "Jix*  Lilk: 

V  v^»v^  '.       •    -N         *:i     '.  •'-v.*?*'    i"  .vc^^ifcahie  ^ 

**>v.i     VN   ..  vx  •    '•>*.-?■-<  w-M  Back  laboar  and 

.V  •  "^x    .  .         »    N  .  ^   •     * .  ^     '  -  x^r«  aa  ^auKwe  bed  of  the 

-X.*.*  ^  *.-.   &^^v.     Tax  s^galar  rael^ 
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unknown  in  Eorope,  is  not  confined  to  the  Eastern  peninsula  of  India, 
bat  extends  as  a  fringe,  with  more  or  less  interruption,  to  the  shores  of 
Birma,  Malacca,  Siam,  capping  manjr  of  the  granitic  mountains  in  the 
interior.  I  haye  seen  it  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  on  many  of  the 
islets  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  invariably  occupying  the  same  oyer- 
lying  position.  It  occurs  also  in  Malwa,  many  parts  of  Bengal,  and 
in  Ceylon. 

Fhyneal  aspect, — Lateritic  districts  haye  frequently  been  reproached 
for  the  sterile  aspect  they  usually  present.  This  arises  chiefly  from 
the  too  fiBrruginous  or  siliceous  character  of  the  rock.  Its  porous  struc- 
ture, which  does  not  admit  of  retention  of  moisture,  and  the  property 
it  possesses  of  hardening  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  soils 
formed  by  the  weathering  of  the  soft  and  argillaceous  varieties  of 
laterite  are  fertile,  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  rice,  and  of  the 
dry  grains  that  ripen  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Hills  of 
laterite  are  usually  distinguished,  as  before  observed,  by  their  long, 
low,  flat-topped  character,  assimilating  those  of  the  trap  and  hori- 
lontal  sandstone  formations.  The  lands  they  support  are,  however, 
not  so  much  furrowed  as  those  of  the  sandstone  by  water  chan- 
nels, a  circumstance  ascribable  to  the  drainage  passing  rapidly  off 
through  the  pores  of  the  rock.  When  capping  detached  rocks,  the 
laterite  usually  imparts  to  the  whole  mass  a  dome-shaped  or  mammi- 
form outline,  or  that  of  a  truncated  cone. 

On  the  surface  of  table  lands  it  is  spread  out  in  sheets,  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  about  250  feet  in  thickness,  terminating  on  one 
or  two  sides  in  mural  escarpments. 

Immense  detached  blocks,  generally  of  a  cuboidal  shape,  are  often 
seen  occurring  on  the  flanks  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  on  the 
soathem  slopes  of  the  Sondur  hills,  often  separated  and  dislodged ;  the 
valleys  intervening  between  ranges  of  laterite  hills  are  generally 
winding  like  those  formed  by  the  course  of  a  stream,  and  flat-bot- 
tomed ;  particularly  in  districts  where  it  overlies  the  newer  trap. 

From  a  general  survey  of  its  localities  and  position  on  the  super- 
fices  of  Southern  India,  it  seems  probable  that  the  laterite  extended 
over  it  far  more  continuously  than  at  present ;  and  that  it  owes  much 
of  its  frequently  insulated  position  to  denudation, — the  vestiges  of 
which  are  clearly  traceable  in  extensive  tracts  of  lateritic  gravel  and 
debris,  which  are  often  re-aggregated ;  and  it  requires  great  care  and 
observation  not  to  confound  such  deposits  with  the  true  laterite  beds 
Aom  which  they  have  been  derived.  As  the  land  slowly  emerged 
from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  process  of  denudation  went  on  hand 
in  hand  with  that  of  upheaval  in  laying  bare  the  subjacent  plutonic, 
VOL.  viu.  R 
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fiod  or  glazed  aspect ;  while  the  surface  of  the  interior  cayities  pnta 
on  iridescent  hues.  The  walls  of  these  cells  are  sometimes  distinctly 
laminated. 

The  specific  gravity  varies^  as  may  be  supposed  from  what  has 
just  been  said.  Many  average  specimens  of  the  laterite  of  the  Ma- 
labar coast  I  found  to  range  between  2*  and  3*2;  that  of  the  laterite 
of  the  Malay  peninsula  was  found  by  Dr.  Ward  to  be  2*536. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  the  walls  of  the  cavities  melted  into  a  black 
shining  glass  powerfully  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The  brown  paste 
and  iH'hreims  dust  contained  in  the  cells  did  not  fuse^  but  were  con- 
verteil  into  a  cineritious  slag  less  powerfully  attracted,  whilst  the 
riHldlsh  and  puq)lish  portions  hardened  and  remained  almost  nn- 
changivl  l>eyond  exhibiting  scattered  minute  magnetic  globules,  hayiDg 
a  dark  metallic  lustre. 

The  air  ex}H>seil  surfaces  of  laterite,  as  previously  remarked,  are 
usually  hard,  and  have  a  glazed  aspect,  and  the  cavities  are  more 
empty  than  those  in  the  lower  portion.  A  few  inches  or  more  below 
the  surface  the  rock  Womes  si^fter,  and  eventually,  as  it  descends,  so 
stx*tile  as  to  W  easily  cut  by  the  native  spades,  but  hardens  after 
ex^Htsuro  to  the  atmosphere.  Hence  it  is  used  largely  as  a  boilding 
stone  iu  the  districts  whore  it  prevails,  and  to  repair  roads.  From  its 
little  liability  to  splinter  and  weather,  (time  appears  to  harden  it,)  it  is 
a  gvvd  material  in  fonitications ;  for  which,  and  in  the  constractxon  of 
their  oiirly  churches,  it  has  been  largely  used  by  the  Portuguese  on  the 
wosteru  OiKist,  and  iu  iheir  settlements  to  the  eastward.  The  Ar- 
cadiHl  ln«|uisition  at  Goa  w:is  built  of  it.  and  the  old  fortress  of 
Malaoi^.  The  angles  of  the  blocks  of  laterite  in  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  these  uias:>ive  structures  are  as  sharp  and  perfect  as  thongh 
the  bUn-k  had  U*en  separated  frvnn  the  rock  but  yesterday,  althoogh 
upwarvls  of  thn.v  centuries  have  elapsed. 

The  aivumulatiou  oi  the  clays  and  lithomargic  earths  in  the  lower 
)H>rtions  o(  the  rvK^k.  which  al>sorb  some  of  the  moistore  percolating 
fr\mi  aWve,  renders  the  mass  soft  and  sectile.  These  earths^  donbt- 
Ws  exist^nl  omv  iu  the  up^H.^  cavities  of  the  rock.  fin>m  whidi  they 
ha\e  Uvn  gradually  removed  to  the  lower  strata  by  tbe  downward 
action  of  the  waiter  of  the  mons^vn  rains.  They  accomnlate  at  Tuions 
depths  frvuu  the  surta«.v  and  form  im(H^r^~ioas  beds,  on  the  < 
of  which  he  water  cvulects.  form  in  j:  the  reservoirs  of  the 
we  often  ,s<v  oofiv.i:.  as  a:  Beder.  and  many  localities  on  the  Malabar 
e\va^t.  from  the  ba>es  and  si^ies  ^}f  laceritic  hills  and  cliffis.  Some  of 
the  tuK^  and  ca\  icios  ar\'  ."  V  .:'.-  5(.:.*.  and  do  not  part  with  their  cmi* 
icntss  but  the  ^uieralitv  have  comuuuicition  with  those 
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along  the  coast  from  Quilon  to  Venkully.  Deposits  of  the  same  kind 
ooeor  ahout  the  same  leyel,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
inland.  A  similar  deposit  is  seen  on  the  sea  shore,  abont  thirty  miles 
sonth  of  Triyandrnm.  The  trunks,  or  rather  their  fragments,  were 
both  of  monoootyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  wood  in  a  state  of  perfect 
carbonization,  and  abounded  with  sulphuret  of  iron. 

Origin, — Writers  on  Indian  geology  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  laterite.  With  regard  to  the  igneous  theory  as  ori* 
ginated  by  Voysey,  taken  up  by  Calder,  and  put  forth  by  Mr.  Cony- 
beare,  it  must  be  remarked  that,  hitherto,  no  decided  volcanic  product 
has  been  discovered  in  laterite,  no  crater  or  other  proof  of  such  origin. 
It  is  true,  it  is  frequently  seen  overlying  trap  rocks;  but  it  also  over- 
lies granite,  hypogene  strata,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  and  in  none  is 
it  ever  seen  as  a  dyke ;  nor  are  there  any  signs  of  forcible  intrusion  or 
alteration.  In  one  hand  specimen  that  fell  under  my  observation,  the 
laterite  appeared  to  have  intruded  into  and  shattered  the  sandstone; 
but  in  erery  instance  where  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  veins, 
if  they  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  laterite  in  other  rocks,  in  situ,  they 
have  occurred  as  deposits] /rom  above,  into  pre-existing  chinks  of  the 
Bubjaoent  rocks,  like  the  conglomerate  which  fills  fissures  in  the  lime- 
stone of  Petit  Tor;  and  never  injected  from  below,  as  is  the  case  with 
volcanic  rocks. 

The  following  section  exhibits  the  laterite  filling  a  chink  in  the 
subjacent  sandstone  of  Granjicotta,  in  the  Cuddapah  district. 


A  Laterite  capping  sandstone. 

B  Sandstone. . 

0  Chink  in  nndstone  filled  by  latorite  from  above. 

Fragments  of  trappean,  and  other  rocks,  occasionally  are  imbedded 
in  the  laterite;  as  also  in  the  subjacent  sandstone,  and  in  other  rocks 
confessedly  of  aqueous  origin.  Cases  occur  where  basalt  underlying 
the  trap  as  at  Beder,  has  the  appearance  of  passing  into  it:  but  this^ 
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into  which  I  dug  for  several  feet  in  the  hope  of  finding  fossil  bones, 
but  was  disappointed.  The  natives  aver  the  cavern  was  the  abode  of 
a  giant  of  old,  and  that  it  is  of  incredible  extent. 

There  is  a  similar  cavern  in  the  laterite  hills  of  Ingleswara,  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country,  (of  the  extent  of  which  the  iiatiTee  faaTV 
the  same  extravagant  traditions,)  and  said  to  communicate  with  ano- 
ther cavern  at  Nagarhal.  In  the  laterite  clifis  of  Beder,  a  nxnoW 
winding  cavern,  about  sixty  yards  in  length,  forms  the  outlet  of  the 
fine  spring  of  the  Farabagh.  The  Brahmans,  ever  vigilant  in  taming 
the  phenomena  of  nature  to  extending  their  dominion  orer  the  teinds 
of  the  superstitious  Hindu,  have  seized  on*  both  these  last  cterenBi 
have  converted  them  to  places  of  idol  worship,  and  guard  their  en* 
trances  with  Cerberean  pertinacity. 

In  the  lateritic  belt  running  west  of  Indore,  Oojein,  Mahidpore, 
and  Barode,  I  perceive  Captain  Dangcrfield  >  has  marked  dowti  in  hie 
map  the  site  of  some  caves  at  Doomnar. 

The  water  that  percolates  through  the  roof  of  these  caires  in  the 
laterite  is  often  charged  with  iron,  which  it  deposits  in  stalactitic,  oi 
botryoidal  incrustations.  The  same  occurs  on  a  much  more  minnU 
scale  in  the  smaller  tubular  and  vesicular  cavities.  Garions  ephe- 
roitlal,  renifonu,  and  cylindrical  bodies,  often  as  large  as  a  cocoar-nut] 
have  been  found  in  the  laterite  and  mistaken  for  fossil  seeds.  Theii 
pariftes  are  usually  composed  of  gritty  particles  of  qaarti,  often 
stained  by  iron,  cemented  by  a  ferruginous  matter:  their  cavitieS: 
often  empty,  usually  contain  an  ochreous,  siliceous,  and  aigillaeeooi 
dust ;  a6  at  Stri])ermatoor,  and  Pondicherry. 

Associatid  Minfrah. — Nodular,  reniform,  and  pisiform  elaj  im 
ores  occur  pretty  generally  distributed.  I  have  discovered  veins  anc 
nests  of  black  manganese  in  the  laterites  of  Beder,  Calliany,  Inglis 
warn,  &c..  also  alum,  and  muriate  of  sotia,  in  that  of  the  Ceded  Die 
irxvis  near  Bellary;  largo  beds  and  nests  of  lithomargio  earths,  anc 
white  |H)rcelain  earths,  are  not  uncommon.  Greneral  Cnllen  informi 
me  ho  found  a  layer  of  lignite  in  the  laterite  of  the  western  eoast  ai 
Korkully.  about  fifteen  miles  f^outh  of  Quilon,  imbedded  in  a  stratim 
of  dark  shales  and  clays.  The  l>od  was  quite  insulated,  dightl] 
inclined,  and  of  a  lenticular  form,  five  or  six  feet  thick  at  the  most 
the  upper  |>ortion  of  the  clitf,  which  is  about  eighty  feet  high,  consisli 
of  the  induratoxl  dark  rod  laterite,  gradually  changing,  as  the  depll 
increases  from  the  surface,  into  bright  and  various  eoloais:  in  tbesi 
lower  portions  the  bed  of  lignite  occurs. 

*  Malcolm's  Central  India,  Vol  IL,  Cfooh^  Ibfw 
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action,  its  ocdafiionallj  imbedding  wd«terworn  pebble  of  distant  rocks^ 
its  ofteti  elevated  position  abore  the  present  draiilage  level  of  the 
conntrjy  its  beds  of  lignite  kAi  silicifled  wood,  ire  find  no  more 
reason  for  atttibnting  its  origin  to  the  weathering  of  rooks  tn  titu,  or 
to  theiir  detritus  transported  b  j  cik.nses  now  in  action,  than  for  attri«> 
buting  the  formatidn  of  thd  older  sandstones  to  the  present  disinte- 
graiioh  of  the  ^nitio  and  h3rpdgene  rocks^  of  the  detrittts  of  whieh 
they  were  doubtless,  as  well  as  the  laterite,  formed  originally. 

The  silpposed  non-fossiliferotis  character  of  this  rock,  whieh  has 
pujuled  many  geologists,  and  inclined  others  to  the  theory  of  its  ancient 
or  Tolcanie  origin,  inay  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  its  highly 
ferriferous  nature,  often  approaching  that  of  an  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  H 
general  ftu;t,  and,  as  Lyell  obsenres,  one  not  yet  accounted  for^  that 
scarcely  atty  fossil  remains  are  preserved  in  stratified  rocks  in  which 
the  oxide  of  iron  (derived  from  the  disintegration  of  hornblende  or 
mica)  abounds:  and  when  we  find  fossils  in  the  new  or  old  red  sand- 
stones of  England,  it  is  in  the  grey,  and  usually  calcareous  beds  that 
they  occur.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  some  of  the  more  recent 
tertiary  deposits  of  Europe  are  entirely  divested  of  fossils. 

As  this  singular  variety  of  ferruginous  clay  and  sandstone  has  tiol 
been  mentioned  by  geological  writers  on  other  countries  than  those  I 
have  alluded  to,  it  may  be  presumed  that  laterite  either  does  not  exist 
under  this  form  at  all,  or  in  such  sbiall  patches  as  not  to  have  attracted 
remark.  The  qtestion  naturally  suggests  itself,  why  this  cellular  rook 
should  be  confined  to  India,  &c.  The  solution  may  be  in  the  highly 
ferriferous  nature  of  the  plutonic,  trappean,  and  hypogene  rooks,  front 
which  the  laterite  has  confessedly  been  derived,  and  in  the  supposition 
of  a  segregation  and  subsequent  re-arrangement  of  the  different  mi- 
neral particles  in  tho  substance  of  the  rock  itself,  by  a  process  in 
nature's  laboratory,  approaching  to  crystallisation,  better  known  than 
explained  or  understood.  If  electricity,  which  is  probable,  has  any 
share  in  exciting  this  movement  and  attraction  in  the  mineral  particle 
of  the  rock,  its  metallic  nature  afibrds  a  favourable  condition  for  the 
active  development  of  this  powerful  agent.  The  structure  of  the  rook 
has  received  some  modification  frotii  the  action  of  water,  in  emptying 
its  oells  and  carrying  their  contents  to  tho  lower  parts  of  the  beds. 

Age. — Having  said  thus  much  to  warrant  the  classification  of  lateritd 
among  rocks  of  an  aqueous  and  mechanical  origin^  I  shall  prodeed  to 
remark  that  in  age,  relatively  to  other  rocks  of  Southern  Ihdia^  It  it 
older  than  the  regur  and  kunkur,  whieh  it  underlies,  and  of  itiore 
teoent  origin  than  the  overlying  trap,  the  shell  limestone  of  Pondi- 
cheny,  and  the  diamond  sandstone  and  limestone;  on  all  of  which  it  is 
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brittle  with  a  resinous  fracture  and  lustre,  reeembling  bitomen.  Han 
fragments  were  penetrated  with  water,  holding  iron  and  alum  in  soli 
tion :  the  former  of  which  appeared  on  their  surface  as  a  glitterin 
reddish-brown  coating.  The  woody  structure  was,  in  general,  rail 
cientlj  distinct  to  show  that  the  principal  trees  imbedded  were  dioot; 
ledonous.  Impressions  of  leaves  and  stems  of  plants  were  abnndai 
between  the  layers  of  shale;  but  I  did  not  observe  any  of  the  dioot; 
ledonous  seeds  which  occur  in  the  lignite  beds  of  Travancore.  Son 
were  perfectly  black;  others  of  different  shades  of  brown  exhibitii 
different  degrees  of  carbonization.  A  portion  of  a  black  carbomn 
loaf  humt  slowly  with  a  slight  flame  into  a  reddish  ash,  white  ( 
the  edges.  This  being  subjected  to  the  reducing  flame  melted  < 
itM  edges  partly  into  a  greenish  enamel,  and  partly  into  a  dark  all 
affoctcti  by  the  magnet. 

The  imbedding  black  shale  decrepitated  slightly  before  wbitenei 
emitting  an  odour  like  that  of  burning  coal.  It  finally  fiised  ( 
tho  edgcH  into  a  light  greenish-grey  enamel,  slightly  magnetic  Tl 
most  resinous  portions  of  the  carbonized  wood  burned  with  a  olei 
flame  and  bituminous  odour,  into  a  white  ash :  while  thoee  in  whk 
i\w  elasticity  of  the  woody  fibre  was  less  impaired,  scarcely  gave  oi 
any  fliinie  at  all,  burning  into  a  reddish-brown  cinder.  The  odoi 
oiriittotl,  however,  resembled  that  of  coal  more  than  that  of  bnmii 
<!liun:oal.  The  cinder  fused  before  the  blow-pipe,  after  giving  out  in 
or  iUrvAi  l)ubblcs  of  gas,  into  a  black  slag  readily  attracted  by  tl 
ifiagn<!t.  The  yellowish  cauliflower-like  efflorescence  on  the  sox&i 
of  tlio  carlHinaceous  bed  emitted  distinct  fumes  of  sulphur  on  beii 
»)iibjiM;ted  to  the  oxidizing  flame ;  melting,  after  considerable  gaaeoi 
iixtrinition,  into  a  dark  cinnabar-red  globule,  which,  on  being  an! 
jltuiUui  to  tho  nxluciiig  flame,  was  converted,  with  diminution  of  boll 
into  It  bliu'k  magnetic  slag. 

Tlio  rimnge  of  colour  and  driving  off  the  carbonaceous  matter  I 
Iw^iit,  t4;tidiMl  greatly  to  develope  vegetable  character,  fibre,  &€.,  whei 
itiiiih  wuM  Inifon;  apparent,  or  very  obscurely  so.  The  specifio  gravil 
of  tbit  lii!iivi<;r  portions  is  1*270,  slightly  exceeding  the  average  specif 
ffrttf'ity  of  fjftilf  which  is  1*250.  This  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  hi 
f.¥ttU'ui\y  \HH:ti  niarle  tranquilly,  from  the  flat  horizontal  position  of  tl 
lnyt'.rn  of  l«;avcs  and  stems. 

Htwji  writing  the  above,  General  Cullen  informs  me  that  he  no 
i^AH  tf»nr\t  of  the  carbonaceous  deposit  in  Travancore,  and  that  it 
ftry  ^xUmkire,     It  exhibits  itself  in  beds  of  black  clay  and  lignite,  i 
Ui^m   fthy  to  sixty  feet  thick,  in  some  places  200  feet)  al«Hig  d 
ImUftiUt  clifff  at  Venknlly,  for  a  distance  of  three  mika;  in  bet>  a 
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along  the  coafit  from  Quilon  to  Venknllj.  Deposits  of  the  same  kind 
occur  abont  the  same  level,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
inland.  A  similar  deposit  is  seen  on  the  sea  shore,  about  thirty  miles 
south  of  Triyandrum.  The  trunks,  or  rather  their  fragments,  were 
both  of  monoootyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  wood  in  a  state  of  perfect 
carboniiation,  and  abounded  with  sulphuret  of  iron. 

Ori^n. — ^Writers  on  Indian  geology  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  laterite.  With  regard  to  the  igneous  theory  as  ori- 
ginated by  Voysey,  taken  up  by  Calder,  and  put  forth  by  Mr.  Cony- 
beare,  it  must  be  remarked  that,  hitherto,  no  decided  yolcanic  product 
has  been  discovered  in  laterite,  no  crater  or  other  proof  of  such  origin. 
It  is  true,  it  is  frequently  seen  overlying  trap  rocks;  but  it  also  over- 
lies granite,  hypogene  strata,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  and  in  none  is 
it  ever  seen  as  a  dyke ;  nor  are  there  any  signs  of  forcible  intrusion  or 
alteration.  In  one  hand  specimen  that  fell  under  my  observation,  the 
hterite  appeared  to  have  intruded  into  and  shattered  the  sandstone; 
but  in  every  instance  where  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  veins, 
if  they  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  laterite  in  other  rocks,  in  situ,  they 
bave  occurred  as  deposits] /rom  above,  into  pre-existing  chinks  of  the 
subjacent  rocks,  like  the  conglomerate  which  fills  fissures  in  the  lime- 
stone of  Petit  Tor;  and  never  injected  from  below,  as  is  the  case  with 
volcanic  rocks. 

The  following  section  exhibits  the  laterite  filling  a  chink  in  the 
subjacent  sandstone  of  Granjicotta,  in  the  Cuddapah  district 


at-t;.. 
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A  Laterite  capping  sandstone. 

B  Sandstone. . 

c  Chink  in  sandstone  filled  by  latorito  from  above. 

Fragments  of  trappean,  and  other  rocks,  occasionally  are  imbedded 
in  the  laterite;  as  also  in  the  subjacent  sandstone,  and  in  other  rocks 
confessedly  of  aqueous  origin.  Cases  occur  where  basalt  underlying 
the  trap  as  at  Beder,  has  the  appearance  of  passing  into  it:  but  this, 
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on  minute  examination,  turns  out  to  be  a  confused  blending  of  the 
debris  of  both  rocks  near  their  junction ;  from  which  distinct  and  un- 
mixed fragments  of  either  sort  could  be  separated,  like  bits  of  granite 
from  the  breccias  that  are  usually  found  near  the  junction  of  the  latter 
with  sandstone.  In  many  localities,  however,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  laterite  and  overlying  trap  is  clear  and  decided. 

Some  geologists  suppose  that  laterite  is  nothing  more  than  granitic^ 
hypogene,  and  trappean  rocks  weathered  in  situ.  The  facts  of  its 
imbedding  erratic  fragments  of  sandstone,  at  the  Red  Hilb  near 
Madras,  where  it  rests  on  granite,  and  its  interstratified  beds  of  ligniid 
and  silicified  wood,  militate  strongly  against  this  theory.  Beeidfli^ 
nothing  is  more  common  in  lateritic  tracts  than  to  see  a  hill  of  granite 
trap,  orh3rpogene  rock,  capped  with  a  thick  crust  of  laterite;  while 
the  adjacent  hills,  composed  of  an  exactly  similar  rock,  and  forming  $ 
continuation  of  the  same  bed,  equally  exposed  to  the  action  of  ike 
weather,  are  quite  bare  of  laterite.  I  have  examined  many  beds  of  it 
resting  on  trap,  and  amygdaloid  imbedding  calcedonies,  heliolropev 
and  jasper,  but  have  not  hitherto  detected  in  the  upper  or  middle  beds 
of  the  former,  any  fragments  of  these  hard  siliceous  minerals,  which 
are  found  to  resist  successfully  the  attrition  of  the  most  rapid  streitfiia 
of  India,  and  have  been  carried  by  them  across  the  peninsula  to  the 
ocean. 

I  have  seen  laterite,  too,  resting  on  limestone,  without  any  trace- 
able lime  in  its  composition:  and  containing  veins  of  mangmnesey 
when  resting  on  a  trap  in  which  hitherto  the  existence  of  this  mineral 
has  not  been  detected :  facts,  proving  that  the  overlying  laterite  was 
not  the  upper  portions  of  these  rocks  weathered  in  8it4. 

I  have  often  observed,  particularly  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  on 
the  Malabar  and  Concan  coasts,  where  the  rains  fall  heaviest,  thoae 
granitic,  hypogene,  and  trappean  rocks,  which  contain  most  iron, 
weather  into  ferruginous  and  coloured  clays,  that  sometimes  litho- 
logically  speaking,  resemble  laterite;  and,  when  that  rock  is  near, 
have  the  appearance  of  passing  into  it.  I  have  also  observed  large 
beds  in  gneit>s  and  hornblende  schist,  of  an  impure  oxide  of  iron, 
assume  a  cellular  and  pisiform  aspect ;  but  such  must  not  be  miRt^ken 
for  the  true  laterite,  nor  yet  the  beds  of  re-aggregated  gravel  derived 
from  the  laterite. 

When  wc  look  up  from  the  microscopic  view  afforded  by  these 
slowly  weathering  blocks  of  rock  and  beds  of  ore,  and  east  our  eyes 
upon  even  the  present  extent  of  laterite  over  the  sur&oe  of  Indi%  ihe 
thickness  of  its  beds,  its  flat-topped  ranges  of  hills,  and  the  gape 
effected  in  their  continuity,  evidently  by  aqueous  oauaee  no  loqger  in 
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action,  its  ocdasionallj  imbedding  w&terworn  pebbllM  of  distant  roek% 
its  often  eleyiited  position  above  the  present  draiilage  level  of  the 
cdnntrj,  its  beds  of  lignite  and  silicifled  wood,  we  find  no  more 
reason  for  attributing  its  origin  to  the  weathering  of  rooks  in  9U4j  or 
to  their  detritus  transported  by  oatises  now  in  action,  than  for  attri^ 
buting  the  formatldn  of  the  older  sandstones  to  the  present  disinte- 
gratioii  of  the  granitic  and  hjpogene  rocks,  of  the  detritus  of  which 
they  were  doubtless,  as  well  as  the  laterite,  formed  originally. 

The  supposed  non-fossiliferoUs  character  of  this  rock,  which  has 
puxxled  many  geologists,  and  inclined  others  to  the  theory  of  its  ancient 
or  volcanic  origin,  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  its  highly 
ferriferous  nature,  often  approaching  that  of  an  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  H 
general  fkct,  and,  as  Lyell  observes,  one  not  yet  accounted  for^  that 
scarcely  atiy  fossil  remains  are  preserved  in  stratified  rocks  in  which 
the  oxide  of  iron  (derived  from  the  disintegration  of  hornblende  or 
mica)  abounds:  and  when  we  find  fossils  in  the  new  or  old  red  sand- 
stones of  England,  it  is  in  the  grey,  and  usually  calcareous  beds  that 
they  occur.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  some  of  the  more  recent 
tertiary  deposits  of  Europe  are  entirely  divested  of  fossils. 

As  this  singular  variety  of  ferruginous  clay  and  sandstone  has  Hot 
been  mentioned  by  geological  writers  on  other  countries  than  those  I 
have  alluded  to,  it  may  be  presumed  that  laterite  either  does  not  ejilst 
under  this  form  at  all,  or  in  such  slnall  patches  as  not  to  hare  atthioted 
remark.  The  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  why  this  cellular  rock 
fihould  be  confined  to  India,  &c.  The  solution  may  be  in  the  highly 
ferriferous  nature  of  the  plutonic,  trappean,  and  hypogene  rocks,  from 
which  the  laterite  has  confessedly  been  derived,  and  in  the  supposition 
of  a  segregation  and  subsequent  re-arrangement  of  the  difi!erent  mi- 
neral particles  in  the  substance  of  the  rock  itself,  by  a  process  ill 
nature*s  laboratory,  approaching  to  crystallisation,  hotter  known  than 
explained  or  understood.  If  electricity,  which  is  probable,  has  any 
share  in  exciting  this  movement  and  attraction  in  the  mineral  particles 
of  the  rock,  its  metallic  nature  afibrds  a  favourable  condition  for  the 
active  development  of  this  powerful  agent.  The  structure  of  the  rook 
has  received  some  modification  from  the  action  of  water,  in  emptying 
its  cells  and  canying  their  contents  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  beds. 

Age. — Having  said  thus  much  to  warrant  the  classification  of  laterite 
among  rocks  of  an  aqueous  and  mechanical  origin^  I  shall  proceed  to 
remark  that  in  age,  relatively  to  other  rocks  of  Southern  Ilidia,  it  Is 
older  than  the  regur  and  kunkur,  which  it  underlies,  ftfld  of  more 
recent  origin  than  the  overlying  trap,  the  shell  limestone  of  Pondi* 
eheny,  and  the  diamond  sandstone  and  limestone^  on  all  of  which  it  is 
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raperimpoffed.  It  has  nerer  been  invaded  by  the  dykes  of  tnp  that 
penetrate  the  Utter  rocks — ^the  hypogene  and  plutonic  ToekB, — frag>- 
tnento  of  all  which  it  sometimes  imbeds,  but  is  evidently  oontem- 
pr^raneons  with  the  efforts,  or  series  of  efforts,  by  which  the  Western 
Ghauts  were  lifted  above  the  waters ;  since  it  is  seen  capping  their 
summits,  often  shattered  into  large  irregular  blocks,  and  stretching 
nutn  continuously,  and  with  less  signs  of  disturbance,  from  their  baao 
to  the  sea. 

From  the  non-altered  state  of  the  laterite  at  its  junction  with  the 
granite,  and  the  imbedded  fragments  of  the  latter  rock,  as  well  as  of 
fragments  of  the  trap  dykes,  it  may  be  inferred  that  both  granite  and 
the  sMfKriated  trap  dykes  were  elevated  in  a  solid  state.  I  have  daaeed 
the  laterite  as  more  recent  than  the  Nirmul  fresh-water  cherts  and 
UtMstfUmtm,  on  account  of  the  latter  rocks  having  been  invaded  and 
altered  by  trappoan  intrusion. 

PoNDICnERRY  SiLICIFIED   WoOD   DEPOSIT. 

A  short  (listanco  inland  from  Pondichorry  beds  of  a  loose  fem- 
giiiouN  grit  rim)  into  a  low  range  of  hills,  called,  from  the  colour  of 
the  rock,  tlio  lio<l  Hills.  They  run  in  a  north-north-east  direction, 
almost  parallel  with  that  of  the  coast.  They  are  about  two  miles  in 
bn?fulth,  and  about  eight  or  nine  in  length.  The  deposit^  probably, 
tixUmiln  furihor  in  a  southerly  direction  than  the  north  bank  of  the 
A  rifUMiopttti^  river,  to  which  I  traced  it  from  the  vicinity  of  Camlaput 
on  the  north.  The  locality  where  the  silicified  wood  is  found  in 
groatoul  alfundanco  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Trivicary,  about  fifteen  miles 
wiimL  of  INindichorry.  Between  the  Red  Hills  and  the  sea  extends 
a  plain  rovnrtui  with  an  alluvial  sandy  soil,  and  underlying  it  a 
grnyinli  blfuik  or  dark  clayey  loam,  resembling  that  of  Madras,  im- 
iNiililing  friigmnntH  of  grit  and  recent  pelagic  shells.  The  descent  boat 
flio  hillH  towardri  Poudicherry  is  gentle,  but  steeper  on  the  westenn 
IliUik,  wlinro  iho  ntrata  have  been  evidently  stripped  off,  and  the  snb- 
jaf^^nt  foMNJlirorouri  limestone  denuded  \  leaving  a  shallow  valky; 
marking  tlio  diHountinuity  of  the  strata,  between  this  point  and  whm 
Mill  IhmIm  again  apjNjar  in  the  vicinity  of  Trivicary,  on  the  opposite  or 
wiiMturn  Nidii  of  thn  valley. 

Ihini  th(7  fttrni  a  low  broken  range  of  hills,  not  rising  higher  than 
from  fifty  to  min  hundred  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain, 
having  a  jiaralhd  dinx^tion  with  the  beds  on  the  eastern  side,  and  slo- 
ping goutly  towartls  the  east.     The  western  flank  is  rugged  and  pieci- 

'  Vlilu  Hvotlou  ftocoinpsoylDg  doicription  of  the  shell  limestone  of 
II.  UN. 
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pitoufl  wherever  it  meets  the  homhlende  schist^  which  flanks  it  to  the 
west^  near  the  viUage  of  Triyicary.  A  narrow  yallej  marks  the 
junction  line,  covered  with  the  detritus  of  both  rocks.  Here  silicified 
trunks  of  trees  have  been  imbedded  in  the  grit  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position.  The  stems  are  both  strait  and  crooked,  generally  without 
roots  or  branches ;  though  the  former  have  been  found,  and  the  places 
of  the  insertion  of  the  latter  are  frequently  strongly  marked  on  the 
stem.  They  are  monocotyledonous,  and  dicotyledonous;  coniferous, 
and  non-coniferous.  Dicotyledonous  wood  is,  however,  most  abundant. 
One  of  the  trunks  I  found  to  measure  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  from 
one  to  two  and  a  quarter  feet  in  diameter. 

Lieutenant  Warren,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  describes  a  trunk 
about  sixty  feet  long,  and  from  two  to  eight  feet  in  diameter :  but  this 
has  been  broken  up  by  the  native  collectors  of  petrifactions.  The 
organic  and  microscopic  structure  of  the  wood,  in  many  specimens,  is 
beautifully  preserved.  The  siliceous  matter  of  petrifiEustion  is  often 
semi-transparent,  like  chert,  or  calcedony,  or  opalized,  or  striped  with 
lively  bands  of  red,  like  jasper.  It  varies  in  colour  and  texture  from 
an  opaque  whitish  chalk-like  stone,  to  a  red  and  white  camelian, 
giving  fire  with  steel;  the  prevailing  tints  are  delicate  shades  of  brown 
and  grey.  The  inner  portions  of  the  tree  have  been  usually  more  per- 
fectly fossilized  than  the  exterior;  which  appears  to  have  been,  in 
many  specimens,  bruised  as  if  by  drifting,  and  deprived  of  its  bark. 
The  outer  portions  usually  exhibit  the  most  lively  colours.  Drusy 
crystals  of  quartz  sometimes  line  their  cavities.  The  carbonaceous 
matter  of  the  wood  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  nothing  but  silica 
and  iron  left. 

The  fossil  trunks  and  fragments  of  silicified  wood  occur  partly 
imbedded  in  the  rock,  and  partly  scattered  over  the  soil  and]  detritus. 
Numbers  have  been  broken  and  destroyed  by  the  natives  to  sell  to  the 
stone  polishers,  who  manufacture  the  most  attractive  fragments,  under 
the  name  of  petrified  tamarind  wood,  into  brooches,  seals,  beads,  studs, 
bracelets,  boxes,  &c. 

Although  fragments  of  silicified  wood  are  found  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  whole  extent  of  this  lateritic  grit,  yet  the  space  into 
which  the  largest  fossil  trunks  at  Trivicary  are  crowded  does  not  occupy 
an  area  of  two  square  miles.  There  are  no  signs  of  any  bed,  like  the 
Porthmd  dirt-bed,  in  which  they  formerly  grew,  and  no  carbonaceous 
matter;  and  I  have  little  doubt  the  trunks  were  drifted  to  the  situa- 
tion where  they  are  now  found  at  the  edge  of  a  granitic  shore,  and 
covered  with  sand  and  pebbles :  it  is  very  clear  that  they  did  not  grow 
on  the  spot  where  they  are  now  found  petrified,  mutilated,  and 
proetrate,  as  supposed  by  many  travellers. 
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LUhohgie  charader  of  the  Rock, — The  imbedding  rock  is  fei  the 
most  part  composed  of  angular  grains  of  quarti,  often  stained  with 
iron,  and  loosely  cemented  together  by  dark  red  and  whitish  ckiySi 
passing  into  a  conglomerate,  and  into  a  tubular  and  cellular  rook^  dif- 
fering in  no  respect  from  some  varieties  of  laterite.  The  latter  is 
seen  at  interyals  occupying  an  exactly  equivalent  position  along  the 
coast  to  the  northward.  It  imbeds  similar  layers,  and  nests  of  litho- 
margic  earth.  The  singular  hollow  spheroids  and  tubular  bodiai^ 
already  described,  are  common  to  it  and  to  the  beds  to  the  north  in 
the  vicinity  of  Madras.  They  have  been  mistaken  for  petrified  fruit 
and  seeds,  but  possess  no  traces  of  organic  structure;  and,  in  many 
cases,  have  originated  from  the  action  of  water  on  the  porous  stnicture 
of  the  rock.  The  imbedded  pebbles  are  both  rounded  and  angnlar, 
the  former  predominating, — and  are  for  the  most  part  of  quarts  and 
chert,  with  a  few  pebbles  of  trap  and  the  hjrpogene  rocks. 

The  beds  near  Trivicary  are  shattered  by  deep  vertical  fissnna 
Their  |surface  presents  strong  traces  of  watery  erosion  in  a  nnmber  of 
channel-shaped,  sinuous,  and  basin-like  cavities,  some  in  sitnaiioiu 
above  the  influence  of  present  drainage.  Many  of  them  contain  sand 
and  water-worn  pebbles,  similar  to  those  in  the  subjacent  rocks. 
Among  the  gravel  scattered  on  the  surface  I  found  a  pebble  of  tht 
subjacent  limestone,  and  several  of  greenstone. 

The  following  presents  a  section  afforded  by  some  cliffs  near  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  Red  Hills. 


A  Sur&ce  gravel,  about  2  feet  thick. 

B  Loose  red  grit,  about  4  feet 

c  Grit  with  fragments  of  weathered  quarts  and  felspar,  8  fwt. 

D  Bed  grit  with  rounded  pebbles  of  greenstone  and  gifarts,  pssi||ig  Ja  i|i  lowtt 
portions  into  a  variegated  red  and  yellow  grit,  5  feet 

B  Variegated  red  and  yellow  grit,  4  feet 

All  the  beds  below  the  gravel  are  interstratified  with  thin  layers  of  pwplfaii  and 
white  lithomargic  days,  resembling  those  in  the  laterite. 
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The  Bilicified  wood  of  the  Egyptian  desert  closely  resembles  that  of 
Pondioherry,  as  also  the  rock  in  which  it  is  imbedded  at  the  '' Fossil 
forest/  near  Cairo,  not  only  petrologically,  but  in  gisemeni.  Both 
occupy  overlying  situations  covered  with  gravel,  sand,  and  other 
detritus,  and  rest  on  a  marine  limestone  in  strata  but  little  inclined 
from  the  horizontal.  Both  have  suffered  from  aqueous  denndaUon 
exposing  the  subjacent  limestones.  I  could  not  discover  the  least 
trace  of  extinct  volcanos,  or  of  volcanic  substances,  in  the  vicinity  of 
either. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  places  in  Southern  India  where  fossil 
wood  is  found  except  Mungapett^  and  a  few  other  localities  on  the 
banks  of  the  Godavery  and  Wurda,  where  silicified  coniferous  wood 
occora  in  very  small  quantities,  and  at  Hingan-ghaut,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  where  silicified  branches  of  dicotyledonous  trees, 
and  a  very  perfect  portion  of  a  palm,  were  found  in  loose  blocks  of  a 
black  and  red  chert  resting  on  the  newer  trap  formation :  I  am  ratb9r 
inclined  to  refer  this  to  the  fresh-water  chariferous  limestone  and 
chert  formation,  than  to  the  laterite  and  Pondicherry  beds. 

Marine  Sandstone  Beds  op  Ramnad  and  Cape  Comorin. 

On  the  eastern  coast,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
are  some  beds  of  sandstone.  The  shells  they  imbed  (as  far  as  their 
fractured  state  would  admit  of  their  being  recognised,)  are  of  species 
existing  in  the  adjacent  sea;  they  are  tertiary,  and  may  be  classed, 
for  the  present,  with  the  laterite  and  Pondicherry  squdstoiie.  flie 
rock  is  of  a  less  ferruginous  character  than  either,  and  consists  of  a 
marine  sand,  rather  loosely  aggregated. 

It  occurs  in  some  cliffs  on  the  coast  of  Ramnad  and  stretches  across 
the  straits  to  Ceylon,  as  a  low  interrupted  ridge,  partially  covered  at 
highr water  mark,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Adam  s  Bridge. 

Some  of  the  more  solid  portions  of  this  ridge,  or  reef,  still  remain 
in  an  insulated  position,  considerably  elevated  above  the  water  s  edgp : 
for  instance,  the  two  hills  on  the  island  of  Ramisseram,  and  the  islf^id 
of  Manar.  The  intervening  portions,  and  the  direction  of  the  ridg9, 
are  marked  by  a  chain  of  sand  banks;  based,  there  b  reason  to  believe, 
on  the  same  sandstone  which  is  found  below  the  water  level  in  the 
Paumbam  passage. 

This  singular  barrier  of  rocks,  through  which  Government  has  suc- 
ceeded in  blasting  a  narrow  passage,  and  partially  opening  the  navi- 

>  Malcolmson,  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  Joljr  1836, 
^2l6. 
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gation  of  the  Manar  Straits  to  steamers  and  other  vessels  of  small 
draught,  formed  once  the  bed  of  the  sea;  and  was  subseqaenily  ele- 
vated to  its  present  position,  probably  at  the  same  period  with  the 
laterite. 

The  strata  are  perfectly  horizontal,  and  rest  on  a  bed  of  gravel  in 
some  places  consolidated  into  a  conglomerate  ^  Similar  strata  fbim 
the  geological  structure  of  the  southern  portion  of  Ramnad  and  Tinni* 
velly. 

Near  Cape  Comorin  similar  beds  of  marine  sandstone  are  said  to 
occur.  Dr.  Davy'  notices  identical  beds  of  sandstone  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Ceylon,  which  he  describes  as  being  composed  of  silioeons 
sand,  and  minute  fragments  of  shells :  he  considers  it  recent^  and  tiie 
process  of  consolidation  still  going  on.  It  has,  he  observes,  formed  in 
many  places  below  high-water  mark. 

Captain  Jenkins,  of  the  Quarter-Master-General's  department^ 
informs  me  that  the  natives  have  a  tradition,  that  the  low  coontiy  of 
Ramnad,  as  far  as  Madura,  was  once  covered  by  the  sea. 


PART  VIL 


Older  Alluvium;  Changes  in  Level  of  the  Land  and  Bock 

Basins. 

The  rarity  of  beds  and  scattered  boulders  of  true  drift  in  Sonthem 
India,  may  be  considered  to  add  to  the  evidence  already  aocnmnlated 
in  favour  of  the  theory,  that  icebergs  floating  in  the  ocean  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  transport  of  the  vast  masses  of  loek  and 
detritus,  principally  granitic,  which  cover  tracts  of  land  in  the  higher 
latitudes  of  Europe  and  North  America;  indicated  chiefly  by  thdr 
prevalence  in  northern  regions,  and  rarity  in  those  bordering,  and 
within  the  tropics,  and  their  recurrence  in  high  southern  latitudes;  for 
instance,  in  Chili  and  Patagonia,  where  they  appear  with  piecieely 
the  same  un8tratifie<l  aspect,  the  same  mixture  of  vast  rolled  and 
angular  blocks  transported  to  great  distances,  over  chains  of  hiU% 
rivers,  &c.,  from  their  original  situs. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  usual  course  taken  by  ioebeiga  from  the 
confines  of  the  polar  circles  of  eternal  congelation  is  towards  the  r 

^  Madras  Almanac,  1841,  p.  47 ;  Account  of  Bamisaezam,  by 
J.  Kellie. 

•  Trans.  QeoL  Soc.,  Vol.  V.,  Part  II.,  p.  326. 
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perate  latitndea.  These  icebergs^  as  we  know  from  the  writings  of 
Scoresbj'  and  other  navigators^  have  been  seen  drifting  from  the 
arotio  regions  freighted  with  beds  of  rock  and  earthy  the  weight  of 
which  was  conjectured  to  be  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons.  These  icy 
vehicles,  long  before  arriving  at  equatorial  regions^  melt  and  shower 
down  their  rocky  burthen  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  or,  stranding  on 
some  coast,  gradually  dissolve  and  deposit  the  blocks  and  sand  in  ouq 
confiised  heap. 

Brogniart,  apparently  on  the  authority  of  M.  de  Luc,  has  given 
his  opinion,  that  the  blocks  of  granite  around  Hydrabad  are  real  boul- 
ders; but  after  a  careful  examination,  I  feel  convinced  that  these 
masses  are  in  9itu,  and  resting  on  a  granite  and  its  detritus  perfectly 
identical  with  that  of  which  they  are  composed.  They  owe  their 
globular  shape,  their  scattered  and  isolated  position,  to  such  a  pro- 
cess of  weathering  and  spontaneous  concentric  exfoliation  as  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  in  a  previous  and  separate  paper,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Granites  of  India  and  Egypt. 

As  the  terms  '^ drift,"  ^'boulder  formation,"  and  "diluvium,"  have 
been  latterly  almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  detritus  supposed  to 
have  been  deposited  by  the  thawing  of  glaciers  or  icebergs,  I  have 
thought  it  requisite,  to  avoid  any  mistake  as  to  their  origin,  to  apply 
the  designation  of  alluvium,  in  its  extended  sense,  to  certain  beds  of 
gravel  and  sand  that  are  occasionally  found  covered  by  the  r^ur 
deposit,  and  which  occur  in  such  situations  as  not  to  be  accountable  for 
hy  the  agency  of  existing  transporting  powers ;  simply  prefixing  the 
t«nn  "older*'  to  distinguish  it  from  the  alluvium  now  forming  from  the 
disintegration  of  rocks  washed  down  by  the  rains  and  springs,  and 
transported  by  rivers  and  local  inundations. 

The  beds  of  older  alluvium  have  been  little  attended  to  by  Indian 
g^logigts;  and  few  have  therefore  been  described.  Future  inves- 
tigation, I  have  little  doubt,  will  disclose  to  us  many  more  deposits 
tlian  those  now  about  to  be  pointed  out. 

Diamond  Gravel  op  Cuddapah. 

At  Condapetta,  in  the  Cuddapah  diamond  district,  underlying  a 
W  of  regur  in  some  places  twenty  feet  thick,  is  found  a  gravel  bed, 
^hich  I  found  to  cover  an  area  of  several  miles,  from  two  to  six  feet 
^liick,  resting  upon  the  diamond  limestone.  I  saw  no  pebbles,  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  nodules  of  hunker  which  may  have  been  re- 
<^ntly  formed  in  it,)  of  moro  recent  origin  than  the  diamond  sandstone 

*  Voyage,  1822,  p.  2Sa. 
▼OL.  Via.  S 
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and  limestone.  It  was  principally  composed  of  rounded  fragments  of 
trap,  granite,  and  the  hypogcne  schists,  which  must  have  been  trano- 
ported  from  the  distance  of  twenty  or  forty  miles,  intermingled  with 
pebbles  of  quartz,  jasper,  and  chert,  and  others  from  the  adjacent 
sandstone  and  limestone.  In  this  gravel,  intermixed  with  knnker 
and  iron  ore  (the  oxide),  the  diamond  is  found  as  a  transported  ciystal 
or  pebble,  often  fractured,  and  with  slightly  worn  edges.  The  diamond 
gravel  near  Parteal*  consists  of  a  bed  two  feet  thick,  composed  of 
pebbles  of  sandstone,  hornstone,  quartz,  jasper,  and  flinty  with  frag- 
ments of  occasional  rocks,  epidote,  and  abundant  ferruginous  sand, 
lying  under  a  layer  of  tufacoous  carbonate  [of  lime  (kunker)  cementing 
similar  gravel,  but  in  which  the  diamond  never  occurs.  Both  deposits 
are  covered  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet  by  the  recent  allnvinm  of 
Ellora,  which  overspreads  the  space  between  the  deltas  of  the  Kistna 
and  the  Godavery. 

Wakoory  Bone  Deposit. — In  the  Nizam's  territories',  at  Wakoory, 
about  twenty-two  miles  south-east  from  the  cantonment  of  Hingoli,  is 
a  bed  of  gravel,  cemented  by  kunker,  which  appears  to  underlie  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Baingunga;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  same  stratum  underlies  the  alluvial  black  soil  of  the  valleyB  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hingoli.  In  1837  the  river  at  Wakoory  rose  to  an 
unprecedented  height;  the  stream  left  its  own  bed;  and,  in  falling 
into  the  Baingunga  river,  about  a  mile  from  Wakoory,  washed  away 
much  of  the  black  soil  from  the  right  bank,  thus  exposing  the  sub- 
stratum of  gravel  cemented  by  kunker.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
latter  was  also  cut  away,  by  the  force  of  the  water  in  its  fall  of  about 
forty  feet  into  the  Baingunga. 

During  the  process,  the  tusks  and  bones  of  a  large  animal  were 
washed  bare,  at  a  depth  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  imbedded  in  the 
gravel.  The  village  cow-herds,  it  is  said,  broke  the  bones,  and  other- 
wise destroyed  the  skeleton,  before  it  was  known  at  Hingoli  that  such 
discovery  had  taken  place.  Steps,  however,  were  taken  to  prevent 
further  destruction,  and  all  that  appeared  were  secured;  vix.,  three 
l)ieces  of  the  tusks  (there  were  two  tusks  distinct,  in  sitii,  in  the  gravel 
forty  feet  below  the  surface,)  and  one  long  fragment  of  bone;  all  the 
other  large  bones  had  disappeared.  A  mass  about  five  feet  long  and 
two  feet  broad  of  jumbled  bones  and  gravel,  remained. 

Part  of  the  tusk,  half  fossilized  by  carbonate  of  lime,  I  took  to 
England  in  1841,  and  showed  it  to  Professor  Owen,  who  immediately 
J. renounced  it  to  be  fosail  ivory;  probably  a  Mastodon's  task. 

'  Captain  Macphcrson,  Asiatic  Researchos,  Vol.  XVIII.,  pp.  lift  and  119. 
*  Madras  Joarual  of  Literature  and  Science,  for  April,  1^3^  p.  477* 
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The  large  collections  of  fossil  bones  from  the  basin  of  the  Jamna', 
were  found  under  the  kunker  clays  of  the  Dooab,  150  feet  below  the 
surface,  but  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  Sewalik  and  Nerbudda  bone 
beds  were  cemented,  like  the  gravel  bed  of  Wakoory,  by  calcareous 
infiltration. 

During  the  boring  experiment  at  Calcutta  in  1837,  a  fossil  bone, 
— ^thd  fractured  lower  half  of  a  humerus  of  some  small  animal  of  the 
canine  species, — ^was  brought  up  by  the  auger  from  a  depth  of  350  feet 
below  the  surface  of  Calcutta,  in  a  bed  of  quartzose  and  micaceous 
sand,  about  250  feet  below  the  extensive  alluvial  deposits  of  the  yellow 
kunkery  clay,  which  entirely  cover,  or  rather  form,  the  Gangetic 
Plain.  The  sand  bed  was  underlain  by  a  bed  of  black  peat  clay,  im- 
bedding black  carbonized  wood,  between  peat  and  lignite,  and  per- 
fectly carbonized  wood,  resembling  the  Assam  coal,  in  rolled  lumps. 
The  last  were  found  at  the  depth  of  392  feet.  Two  fragments  of 
fossil  Testudo,  and  a  rolled  fragment  of  vesicular  basalt,  were  brought 
up  from  the  great  depth  of  450  feet. 

Western  Coast  Deposits, — Professor  Orlebar  informs  me  that  under- 
lying the  regur,  at  Baroche,  on  the  western  coast,  are  beds  of  a  yel- 
lowish-brown micaceous  sand  imbedding  nodules  of  kunker,  extending 
BO  far  inland  as  Ahmednugger  and  Deera.  They  rest  on  trap,  gra- 
nite, and  a  sandstone  resembling  that  of  Badami.  No  organic  exuvise 
were  found  in  these  deposits. 

Deposits  in  the  Valleys  of  the  Bima,  Kistna,  Tumbuddra,  o&c. — 
In  the  valleys  of  the  Bima,  the  Kistna,  and  the  Tumbuddra,  and  other 
large  rivers,  are  occasionally  seen  beds  of  alluvial  gravel  elevated 
beyond  the  highest  existing  inundation  lines.  Some  of  these  deposits 
may  be  ascribable  to  shifts  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the 
rirer's  bed ;  a  few  to  the  action  of  rain  in  bringing  down  alluvium 
from  the  mountain  sides;  but  the  majority  appears  to  have  been  accu- 
nialated  under  conditions  not  now  in  existence ;  probably,  during  the 
slow  upheaval  of  the  Western  Ghauts  and  plateau  of  the  Deccan, 
when  the  water  occupied  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present.  In 
many  places  the  rivers  have  cut  their  way  through  these  deposits ;  in 
others,  channels  exist  of  rivers,  where  now,  as  in  the  Bahr  hila  maieh, 
in  Eg3rpt,  no  water  flows,  or  but  a  diminutive  streamlet. 

Captain  Allardycc,  a  most  intelligent  and  accurate  observer,  in- 
forms me  that  the  Moyar  valley,  which  runs  along  the  table  land  of 
Mysore  by  the  base  of  the  Nilgherries,  differs  entirely  from  a  common 
mountain  glen.  Though  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth  at  some  points, 
yet,  it  is  rather  a  ravine,  or  fosse,  cut  in  the  plain  and  not  hemmed  in 

1  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  for  April,  1838|  pp.  475  and  47G. 
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by  mountains.  It  opens  out  into  the  lower  plain  of  tbe  Canutie^  at 
the  Gujulhutty  Pass:  the  sides  are  precipitous,  and  its  bed  yery  mndi 
like  the  deserted  channel  of  a  river.  The  only  stream  now  flowing  in 
it  is  the  Moyar;  which,  even  in  the  monsoon,  does  not  fill  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  it«  breadth  and  heighth :  yet,  this  singular  exoavatioiiy 
extending  some  thirty  miles  in  length,  is  nnquestionably  a  waterwom 
channel.  It  is  no  fissure ;  for  its  bed  is  quite  solid  and  connected^  and 
composed  of  strata  of  the  hypogene  rocks. 

Gravel  on  mmmU  of  Nilgherries. — On  the  summit  of  the  Nilgher- 
ries,  at  an  elevation  of  above  6000  feet  from  the  sea's  level,  Captain 
AUardyce  informs  me  that  he  observed  traces  of  a  diluvial  onneni 
He  states  that  the  gravel  and  loam  there  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  could  only  take  place  by  deposit  from  water;  the  gravel  being 
lowest,  in  a  thin,  distinct,  and  separate  stratum,  with  the  lighter  loam 
covering  it  to  the  thickness  of  several  feet.  Benza  mentions^  having 
picked  up  at  the  bajse  of  these  mountains,  near  Motipollium,  a  frag- 
ment of  black  mountain  limestone,  a  rock  which  is  not  to  be  found  im 
9Uu  within  hundreds  of  miles.  The  brooks,  even  on  the  summits  of 
the  Koondahs,  are  seen  threading  their  way  through  beds  of  allnyiam 
which  they  could  not  have  deposited  under  existing  conditions. 

Nellorcy  Fondicherri/,  and  Madras  Marine  Alluvium, — ^Pondi* 
cherry  stands  upon  an  alluvium  resting  on  beds  of  dark  blue,  or  grey 
marine  clay,  which  extend  inland  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  Red  Hilli. 
The  following  is  a  section  afforded  by  a  recently  sunk  well  in  the  town. 


r'*^f'   1    iV 


A  Is  a  layer  of  a  reddish  brown  sandy  soil  two  feet  thlefc. 
B  A  bed  five  feet  thick  of  a  blackish  day  mingled  wHh  a  BmaU  quantity  of 
grit,  and  containing  existing  marine  shells. 

0  Bed  of  black  clay  almost  pure,  also  five  feet  thick, 
D  Beds  of  reddish  quartzoee  sand,  about  ten  feet  thick. 

^  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  VoL  IV«  ||.^-  • 
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Near  Cottapuram  and  Kistnapuram  south  of  Nellore  I  found 
similar  beds  of  marine  clay  underlying  the  alluyial  sand.  The  water 
percolates  through  the  loose  texture  of  the  arenaceous  stratum  and 
collects  in  hollows  in  this  imperyious  clay  bed  below,  forming  the 
reservoirs  down  to  which  the  generality  of  the  wells  are  sunk.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  water  is,  in  general,  slightly  brackish. 

I  have  observed  in  other  localities  on  the  Coromandel  coast  beds 
of  this  dark  clay,  at  depths  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  below  the 
present  sands  and  alluvium,  imbedding  existing  marine  shells,  and 
extending  inland,  sometimes  two  or  three  miles.  On  the  alluvium 
covering  them,  stand  Hindu  villages,  pagodas,  and  ruins  of  high  anti- 
quity. Over  one  of  these  marine  beds  the  greater  part  of  the  Euro* 
pean  portion  of  the  city  of  Madras  is  situated,  separated  by  a  bed  of 
sand,  clay,  and  soil,  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  thick.  South  of  Madras, 
beyond  the  Adyar  river,  this  dark-coloured  clay  abounds  so  much  in 
large  and  thick  beds  of  marine  shells,  that  it  is  covered  with  exca- 
vations made  by  the  chunam-getters  of  Madras,  who  use  the  shells  to 
bum  into  that  beautiful  marble-like  lime,  so  great  an  ornament  to 
the  churches  and  other  buildings  at  Madras.  These  shells  are  pre- 
ferred to  those  at  present  thrown  on  the  sea  beach,  as  freer  from 
saline  impregnation  which  makes  the  chunam  liable  to  crack  in 
drying. 

The  saline  matter  has  evidently  been  carried  off  for  the  most  part 
by  the  fresh-water  springs  or  rivulets  of  the  marshy  grounds  under 
which  the  deposit  lies,  and  which  was  probably  a  small  estuary  or 
inland  lake ;  the  surface,  even  now,  is  so  low  as  to  be  mostly  under 
water  during  the  monsoon.  Small  rolled  fragments  of  carbonized 
wood  between  peat  and  lignite,  occur  in  it. 

The  lithographed  drawing  exhibits  two  sections  of  the  beds  on 
which  the  city  of  Madras  stands,  down  to  the  granite  which  is  found 
in  the  deepest.  No.  2,  at  the  depth  of  fifty-five  feet, — afforded  by 
borings  near  the  land  Custom-house,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
inland  from  the  sea.  Intervening  between  the  black  clay  and  the 
granite,  will  be  found  first  a  bed  of  blue  clay  mingled  with  sand, 
lime,  and  pieces  of  "  ironstone"  (lateritel)j  and  resting  immediately  on 
the  granite,  a  bed  of  clay  and  gravel  mixed  with  broken  granite, 
quartz,  &c.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that  the  dark  clay  is 
identical  with  the  regur.  No  organic  remains,  except  marine  shells, 
have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  it 

These  marine  deposits  were  elevated  evidently  during  the  Post- 
Pliocene  period,  by  forces  which  it  would  appear  are  not  at  rest;  and, 
perhaps,  like  those  affecting  some  tracts  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
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poscrl  is  of  a  looso  sandstone,  imbedding  fragments,  apparently  of 
existing  marine  shells,  and  formed  at  no  distant  period  part  of  the  bed 
of  the  sea.  It  is  connected  with  beds  of  a  similar  rock  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  on  Ceylon.  The  natives  believe  that  the  whole  of  the 
adjacent  low  country  of  Ramnad  has  risen  from  the  ocean,  to  the 
extent  of  seventy  miles  inland. 

Malabar  Coast, — Indications  exist  of  the  sea  having  covered  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Malabar  coast  to  a  considerable  distance  inland. 
The  present  town  of  Barcoor,  north  of  Mangalore,  supposed  by  Rennell 
and  Robertson  to  have  been  the  Barace  of  ancient  geographers,  and 
which  now  stands  two  or  three  miles  from  the  sea,  is  said  to  have  for- 
merly stood  on  the  shore,  and  its  port  to  have  been  frequented  by 
large  ships  from  various  regions  ^  Some  of  the  cliffs  running  parallel 
with  the  present  coast,  at  some  distance  inland,  have  every  appearance 
of  having  been  formerly  washed  by  the  sea;  and  the  Brahmans 
assert,  that  the  whole  of  the  Malabar  coast  was  raised  from  the  ocean 
for  their  special  use. 

Frequent  mention  of  earthquakes*  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  Malabar  coast,  which  extends  from  Cannanore  to  Cochin,  about 
forty-two  leagues.  In  1784  a  strong  concussion  was  felt.  "The 
most  remarkable  changes  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cochin. 
On  its  north  side  we  find  the  island  Va3rpi,  which  was  thrown  up  by 
the  sea  about  the  the  year  1341.  The  soil  upon  this  new  formation 
resembles  that  of  the  flat  districts  of  Malabar,  which  consists  of  sea- 
sand  and  calcareous  matter  combined  with  clay,  said  to  be  washed 
down  from  the  Ghauts. 

"  The  production  of  this  island  had  so  strong  an  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  Hindus,  that  they  marked  the  geological  phenomenon  by 
commencing  from  it  the  new  era,  termed  Pvduvepa  (new  introduc- 
tion). Contemporaneous  with  tlie  appearance  of  the  island  of  Vaypi, 
the  waters,  which  during  the  rainy  season  are  discharged  from  the 
6haut«,  broke  through  the  banks  of  the  river  Cochin,  and  overwhelmed 
a  village  of  the  same  name,  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  sweep  it  away, 

1  Wo  Icam  from  Pliny  and  Arrian,  flint  Barace  was  the  principal  emporium 
of  Indian  trade.  It  was  frequented  by  the  ships  of  the  Alexandrine  merchants, 
which  sailed  from  the  port  of  Berenice  in  the  Red  Sea,  during  the  Bouth-weat  mon- 
Boon,  to  Muziris  or  Mangalore ;  but  in  consequence  of  that  place  being  infested 
by  pirates,  they  preferred  staying  nt  Barace  till  the  beginning  of  December  or 
January,  when  they  returned  to  the  Red  Sea. 

>  Bulolomeo,  quoted  by  Dr.  R.  Thomson.  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and 
Science  for  January,  1837,  pp.  17^,  177.   , 
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and  formed  in  that  district  a  rirer,  a  lake,  and  a  harbour  so  spaoioiu^ 
that  vory  large  ships  can  now  lie  in  seourity  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Cochin,  where  the  river  runs  into  the  sea." 

SUBMERGEMENT  OP  THE  OlD   CiTY  OP   CaLICUT. 

In  some  places,  as  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  tracts  formerly  inha- 
bited have  disappeared  under  the  sea.  The  bank  on  which  stood  the 
old  city  of  Calicut  (the  landing-place  of  Albuquerque,)  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  present  site,  is  now  buried  under  the  sea;  but  it  does  not 
appear  at  all  clear  whether  in  this,  or  other  cases  of  submergement,  the 
cause  was  a  sinking  of  the  land,  or  a  change  in  the  configuration  of 
the  coast  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  sea.  It  is  said  that  the  remaina  of 
an  old  factory  are  to  be  seen  in  the  surf  off  Purkaad  and  those  of 
Pagodas  in  the  surf  at  Tricanapully  on  the  coast  of  Traranoore. 
The  subject  is  one  of  much  interest,  and  requires  patient  and  carefnl 
investigation.  What  has  been  stated  above  is  more  with  the  view 
of  eliciting  inquiry  than  affording  solid  material  for  a  theory.  Marks 
on  cliffs  washed  by  the  sea,  and  registers  of  the  height  to  which 
it  rises^  as  adopted  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  would  be  of  great 
use. 

Shocks  of  earthquakes  are  not  un frequent  in  the  maritime  distriets 
of  Nclloro  and  Giintoor;  and  I  lately  felt  one  very  distinctly,  attended 
with  a  noise  resembling  the  subterranean  rumbling  of  a  train  of  heavy 
carriages  along  tlio  gallery  of  a  mine,  on  the  table  land  of  Kumool. 
No  volcanoes,  either  in  an  active  or  a  dormant  state,  are  known  to 
exist  in  Southern  India,  though  one  occurs  in  the  Andaman  islands  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Reour,  or  Black  Cotton  Clay. 

Geographic  Position, — This  singular  deposit  covers,  in  sheets  of 
considerable  thickness,  at  least  one-third  of  Southern  India.  It  ooou- 
pics  principally  the  elevated  table  lands  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  the 
Hydrabad,  Nagpore,  and  Southern  Mahratta  countries;  indading 
thereby  the  whole  of  the  plateau  of  the  Deccan.  It  is  less  oonunoa  ill 
Mysore,  but  is  again  seen  iu  continuous  sheets  from  six  to  twen^  feet 
thick  below  tho  Salem  track,  covering  the  lower  plains  of  Coimbatore, 
Madura,  Salem,  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore^  Ramnad^  and  Tinnerelly,  to 
the  vicinity  of  Cajw  Comorin. 

It  is  rarely  seen  on  the  maritime  plains  of  tho  Camatici  and  I  haTO 
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Tho  regur  is  remarkably  retentive  of  moisture;  a  property  to 
which  is  ascribable  much  of  its  fertility,  since  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  experiments  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  that  the  absorbent  power  of 
many  soils  with  respect  to  atmospheric  moisture  are  greatest  in  the 
most  fertile  soils.  He  dried*  1000  parts  of  a  celebrated  soil  from  Or- 
miston  in  East  Lothian,  by  a  heat  amounting  to  212°  Fahrenheit^ 
and  found  that  by  one  hour's  exposure  to  air  saturated  with  mois- 
ture at  a  temperature  of  62°  it  gained  18  grains.  Dr.  Christie 
thoroughly  dried  a  portion  of  regur  by  a  heat  nearly  sufficient  to 
char  paper.  He  then  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  moderately 
damp  apartment  261 5 '6  grains  of  it^  and  found  after  a  few  days  it  had 
gained  147*1  grains.  He  now  exposed  it  to  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  found  that  the  weight  increased  daily  till  the  end 
of  a  few  weeks,  when  it  was  found  to  be  2828  4  grains.  The  soil  had 
therefore  gained  212*8  grains,  or  about  8  percent. 

During  the  dry  season,  when  the  crops  are  off  the  ground,  the  sur- 
face of  regur,  instead  of  presenting  a  sea  of  waving  verdure,  exhibits 
tho  black  drear  aspect  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile  puts  on  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  which  powerfully  reminded  me  of  the  regur  tracts 
of  India.     Contracting  by  the  powerful  heat  of  the  sun,  it  is  divided, 
like  the  surface  of  dried  starch,  by  countless  and  deep  fissures,  into 
figures  usually  affecting  the  pentagon,  hexagon,  and  rhomboid.    While 
the  surface  for  a  few  inches  in  depth  is  dried  to  an  impalpable  powder 
raised  in  clouds  by  the  wind,  and  darkening  the  air,  the  lower  portions 
of  the  deposit,  at  the   depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  still  retain   their 
character  of  a  hard  black  clay,  approaching  a  rock,  usually  moist 
and  cold ;  when  the  surface  dust,  as  I  have  proved,  has  a  temperature 
of  130°,     In  wet  weather  the  surface  is  converted  into  a  deep  tenacious 
mad. 

Over  the  vast  and  fertile  table  lands  where  this  soil  prevails,  rice, 
the  staple  article  of  food  on  the  maritime  and  low  tracts,  is  no  longer, 
Of  but  seldom,  used  by  the  lower  classes,  and  cakes  of  wheaten  flour, 
Of  of  that  of  the  juari  and  bajri  are  substituted. 

The  purest  beds  of  regur  contain  few  rolled  pebbles  of  any  kind ; 
^e  nodules  of  kuuker  we  see  imbedded  have  probably  been  formed 
V  concretion  from  the  infiltration  of  water  charged  with  lime ;  and  it 
^  only  near  the  surface  that  the  regur  becomes  intermingled  with  tho 
decent  alluvium  of  the  surrounding  country,  or  in  its  lower  portions 
^liere  it  becomes  intermingled  with  the  debris  of  whatever  rock  it 
*^ppens  to  rest  on, — trap  and  calcedonies  in  trappean  districts ;  granite, 

*  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  for  October,  1836,  p.  472. 
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of  oxido  of  iron  formed.     A  chemical  analysis 
Dr.  Macleod  afforded  the  following  result. 
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The  quantity  of  iron  it  appears  by  this  analysis  is  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  black  colour  of  this  soil^  which  may  be  partly  attri- 
buted;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cuddapah  limestone^  to  the  extractive  or 
vegetable  matter  it  contains.  The  regur  of  Trichinopoly,  I  am  in- 
formed by  Captain  Allardyce^  does  not  fuse,  and  contains  imbedded 
crystals  of  pure  mineral  carbon,  which  are  converted  before  the  blow- 
pipe into  a  white  ash.  There  is,  no  doubt,  nearly  as  great  a  diversity 
of  composition  in  the  regur  deposit,  as  we  find  in  other  equally  exten* 
sive  aqueous  rocks. 

The  best  kinds  of  this  extraordinary  soil  are  rarely  suffered  to  lie 
fallow,  except  by  accident,  and  never  receive  manure,  which  is  even 
supposed  to  lessen  its  fertility.  It  has  yielded  annually,  crop  after 
crop  for  upwards  of  2000  years  (usually  in  triennial  rotation)  of 
cotton,  juari,  and  wheat,  or  bajri,  without  receiving  any  aid  from 
the  hand  of  man,  except  an  annual  scratching  with  a  small  pIoiigfa| 
and  a  decennial,  or  still  more  seldom,  clearing  of  the  nuth  grass  by 
means  of  the  large  plough.  It  is  irrigated  solely  by  the  dews  and 
rains  of  heaven. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  cotton  plant  it  produces,  somewhat 
assimilates  in  its  ingredients  that  of  the  soil,  as  Dr.  Macleod's  ana- 
lysis, subjoined,  shows.  In  addition  will  be  found  the  alkali  of  the 
vegetable,  and  the  muriate  of  soda,  which,  as  well  as  the  carbonate, 
are  frequent  accidental  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  the  regur. 
They  sterilize  it  when  present  in  large  quantities.  The  proportion  of 
silcx  in  the  cotton  plant,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  is  much  leea^ 
and  the  alumina  is  altogether  wanting. 

Silex 7  0 

Alumina 0  0 

Carbonate  of  lime           •        •        •  45  6 

Carbonate  of  magnesia       .        .  .  25  0 

Charcoal,  oxide  of  iron,  and  Iosb    •  5  2 

Carbonate  of  potass  •         .        •  •  10  6 

Muriate  of  potass  and  soda     .        •  0  6 

100    0 
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Tho  rcgur  is  remarkably  retentive  of  moisture;  a  property  to 
which  is  ascribable  much  of  its  fertility,  since  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  experiments  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  that  the  absorbent  power  of 
many  soils  with  respect  to  atmospheric  moisture  are  greatest  in  the 
most  fertile  soils.  He  dried'  1000  parts  of  a  celebrated  soil  from  Or- 
miston  in  East  Lothian,  by  a  heat  amounting  to  212^  Fahrenheit^ 
and  found  that  by  one  hour's  exposure  to  air  saturated  with  mois- 
ture at  a  temperature  of  62°  it  gained  18  grains.  Dr.  Christie 
thoroughly  dried  a  portion  of  regur  by  a  heat  nearly  sufficient  to 
char  paper.  He  then  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  moderately 
damp  apartment  2615 'G  grains  of  it,  and  found  after  a  few  days  it  had 
gained  147*1  grains.  He  now  exposed  it  to  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  found  that  the  weight  increased  daily  till  the  end 
of  a  few  weeks,  when  it  was  found  to  be  2828  4  grains.  The  soil  had 
therefore  gained  21 2  8  grains,  or  about  8  percent. 

During  the  dry  season,  when  the  crops  are  off  the  ground,  the  sur- 
face of  regur,  instead  of  presenting  a  sea  of  waving  verdure,  exhibits 
the  black  drear  aspect  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile  puts  on  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  which  powerfully  reminded  me  of  the  regur  tracts 
of  India.  Contracting  by  the  powerful  heat  of  the  sun,  it  is  divided, 
liko  the  surface  of  dried  starch,  by  countless  and  deep  fissures,  into 
figures  usually  affecting  the  pentagon,  hexagon,  and  rhomboid.  While 
the  surface  for  a  few  inches  in  depth  is  dried  to  an  impalpable  powder 
raised  in  clouds  by  the  wind,  and  darkening  the  air,  the  lower  portions 
of  the  deposit,  at  tho  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  still  retain  their 
character  of  a  hard  black  clay,  approaching  a  rock,  usually  moist 
and  cold ;  when  the  surface  dust,  as  I  have  proved,  has  a  temperature 
of  130°.  In  wet  weather  the  surface  is  convert<5d  into  a  deep  tenacious 
mad. 

Over  the  vast  and  fertile  table  lands  where  this  soil  prevails,  rice, 
the  staple  article  of  food  on  the  maritime  and  low  tracts,  is  no  longer, 
or  but  seldom,  used  by  the  lower  classes,  and  cakes  of  wheaten  flour, 
or  of  that  of  the  juari  and  bajri  are  substituted. 

The  purest  beds  of  regur  contain  few  rolled  pebbles  of  any  kind; 
the  nodules  of  kuuker  we  see  imbedded  have  probably  been  formed 
oy  concretion  from  the  infiltration  of  water  charged  with  lime ;  and  it 
^  only  near  the  surface  that  the  regur  becomes  intermingled  with  tho 
'^nt  alluvium  of  the  surrounding  country,  or  in  its  lower  portions 
^here  it  becomes  intermingled  with  the  debris  of  whatever  rock  it 
^ppens  to  rest  on, — trap  and  calcedonies  in  trappean  districts;  granite, 

*  Madras  Jouraal  of  Literature  and  Science,  for  October,  1836,  p.  472. 
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sandstone,  pisiform  iron  ore^  and  limestone,  in  the  pluionio  and  dia- 
mond sandstone  areas.  It  sometimes  exhibits  marks  of  stratification: 
in  Gujarat,  Professor  Orlebar  informs  me,  the  regar  is  distinctly  stra- 
tified; and  a  writer  on  the  Geology  of  the  Hydrabad  country,  in  the 
Madras  Literary  Transactions,  (Part  I,  p.  82)  observes,  that  the  cotton 
soil  there  varies  in  depth  from  a  few  feet  to  many  fathoms;  and  that 
it  is  generally  found  distinctly  arranged  in  strata^  which  are  some^ 
times  separated  by  thin  layers  of  sand  or  gravel.  These  strata;,  he 
observes,  vary  in  thickness;  they  are  sometimes  horizontal;  in  other 
instances  waved,  or  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  horizon. 

Organic  Remains, — No  organic  remains  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered in  the  regur,  except  a  few  fiuviatile  exuvi»  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  land  shells,  all  of  existing  species. 

Origin, — Drs.  Voysey  and  Christie,  chiefly  from  the  ciroumstanee 
of  the  regur  fusing  into  a  dark  glass  and  slag  resembling  the  tnp, 
and  its  dark  colour,  and  its  embedding  minerals  from  the  trap  for- 
mation, are  of  opinion  that  it  arose  from  the  weathering  of  trap  rocks. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Bengal  Society,  in  March,  1838,  I 
stated  my  reasons  for  venturing  to  question  the  accuracy  of  this 
theory.  They  arc  briefly  these, — that  the  trap  rocks  of  India  never 
weather  into  a  black  soil,  but  are  seen  every  where  to  disentegrate 
into  a  red,  brown,  light  or  rust-coloured  earth  and  detritns,  as  the 
protoxide  of  iron  they  contain,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  con- 
verted into  the  peroxide,  like  a  piece  of  iron  which  first  blackens,  and 
then  rusts,  on  exposure. 

The  depth,  extent,  and  situation  of  the  sheets  of  regur,  often  far 
above  the  beds  of  existing  rivers,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  their  greatest 
inundations  capping  both  the  tabular  summits  of  hills,  and  the  plains 
at  their  base,  preclude  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  fiuviatile  depont 
as  thought  by  Voysey.  Besides,  I  found  that  the  deposit  of  the  laige 
rivers  running  through  the  great  regur  tracts  of  the  Deccan,  viz.,  those 
of  the  Binia,  the  Kistna,  and  the  Tumbuddra,  differed  widely  from 
the  regur,  consisting  principally  of  a  reddish-brown  silt,  mud  and  sand^ 
containing  calcareous  matter,  partly  deposited  in  it  by  calcareous 
springs,  and  partly  the  detritus  of  the  beds  of  limestone  and  knnker, 
over  which  the  course  of  the  river  occasionally  passes.  This  silt  and 
sand  deposit  sometimes  ac(|uires  a  dark  hue  from  the  admixture  of  the 
regur  it«olf,  which  often  forms  the  banks  of  these  rivers,  and  whidi 
during  the  freshes  are  frequently  undermined,  and  washed  into  the 
stream. 

It  in  evident  from  the  rcgur's  resting  indiscriminately  on  plntonic, 
hypogene,  trappean,  and  aqueous  rocks  of  widely  disHimilar 
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eompoeition,  with  some  of  which  it  exaeily  agieos,  that  it  cannot  be 
the  result  of  the  weathering  of  these  different  rocks,  in  ni4,  nor  can 
its  present  elerated  situation  on  these  rocks  be  accounted  for  by 
fluviatile,  or  other  transporting  powers  now  in  action.  Its  lying  under 
4dl  present  alluvia  is  indicatiye  of  its  greater  relative  age. 

Its  mineral  composition,  colour,  the  horizontality  of  its  surface, 
<;racked  by  countless  fissures,  assimilates  more  the  black  vegetable 
<leposit  we  often  see  in  the  tanks  of  India,  or  the  dark  flat  mud  depo- 
sits of  the  Nile,  which,  like  the  cotton  soil,  I  found  to  melt  before  the 
blowpipe  into  a  greenish  glass  or  enamel,  to  fall  to  pieces  in  water 
^with  emission  of  air  bubbles,  forming  a  tenacious  clay,  and  to  contain 
3  considerable  quantity  of  calcareous  matter. 

The  components  of  the  Nile  deposit  are  the  same  precisely  as  those 
of  the  r^ur,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  analysis  by  Regnault, 
Lut  the  proportions  are  different.  That  of  the  lime  is  nearly  the  same 
iiame  in  both.  The  mud  of  the  Nile  would  appear  to  contain  much 
xiore  aluminous  and  less  siliceous  matter  than  the  regur,  but  the  pro- 
portions I  found  in  both  deposits  to  differ  in  different  localities. 

Mudofthe2^U€. 

Silex 4    P 

Alumina 48    0 

Carbonate  of  Lime  •  •  •  18  0 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia  •  •  .40 
Oxide  of  Iron         ••••60 

Water 11     0 

Carbon  (or  extractive)   •••90 

100    0 

The  mud  of  the  Nile  is  supposed  to  obtain  most  of  its  vegetable  or 
carbonaceous  matter  from  the  overflowing  of  the  great  marshy  lakes 
that  lie  stagnant  on  the  table  lands  of  Abyssinia  during  great  part  of 
the  year.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  organic  remains  in  it, 
nor  have  I  heard  of  such  being  found,  save  pebbles  from  the  subjacent 
shell  limestone,  and  a  few  existing  fluviatile  and  terrestrial  exuvi®. 

That  the  regur  of  India  is  an  aqueous  deposit  from  waters  that 
covered  its  surface  to  a  vast  extent,  I  have  little  doubt ;  but  it  would 
be  as  difficult  to  point  out  at  the  present  day  the  sources  whence  it 
derived  the  vegetable  matter,  to  which  in  great  measure  it  owes  its 
carbonaceous  colour,  and  the  rocks,  from  the  ruins  of  which  its  re- 
maining components  were  washed,  as  to  indicate  the  locality  of  the 
continent  from  the  vast  debris  of  which  the  Wealden  beds  were 
formed,  and  by  the  drainage  of  which  a  great  river  was  supplied. 

Shortly  previous  to  my  leaving  England  in  1842,  I  was  present  at 
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a  Meeting  of  the  Geological  Society,  at  which  a  specimen  of  the  black 
soil,  the  Chemoi  zem,  that  covers  many  of  the  steppes  of  Russia.,  and 
brought  thenco  by  Mr.  Marchison,  was  exhibited,  when  both  Mr. 
Lonsdale  and  myself  were  struck  with  the  external  resemblance  this 
deposit  bears  to  the  regur.  Its  geological  position  and  distribation 
also  appear  to  be  similar. 


KuNKER  Formation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  calcareous  deposit  termed  Kwiker^  a  Hin- 
dustani word  r  JcaTY  but  of  Sanskrit  extraction,  signifying  a  nodole 
of  limestone,  or  a  pebble  of  any  other  rock,  had  an  earlier  origin  than 
the  laterite  and  some  of  the  marine  alluvial  beds  just  described:  but 
since  it  has  not,  as  yet,  been  found  underlying  them  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  bed,  without  penetrating  into  their  substance,  it  will  be 
best  for  the  present  to  assign  it  a  place  between  them  and  the  regor — 
that  is,  its  earliest  deposits;  since  the  process  by  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally formed,  although  now  less  active,  perhaps,  than  in  former 
epochs,  has  not  altogether  ceased.  There  will  be  always  some  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  between  the  kunkers  of  di£ferent  eras,  the  recent 
deposit  differing  little  from  the  ancient  in  chemical  composition,  but 
being  generally  of  a  whiter  colour,  softer,  and  of  a  more  canoellar 
structure. 

Geographical  Position  and  Extent, — The  kunker  formation  is  irre- 
gularly distributed  in  overlying  patches  over  perhaps  one-eighth  of 
our  area.  I  know  of  no  tract  entirely  free  from  it,  with  the  excep- 
tion, it  is  said,  of  the  summits  of  the  Nilgherries.  I  have  seen  it, 
however,  at  the  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea  among  the  ranges  on 
the  elevated  table  lands.  It  is  most  abundant  in  districts  penetrated 
and  shattered  by  basaltic  dykes,  and  where  metallic  development  is 
greatest :  for  instance,  in  the  copper  district  of  Nellore,  and  the  chrome 
and  iron  tracts  of  Salem.  It  is,  perhaps,  least  seen  in  localitiee  where 
laterite  caps  hypogeno  or  plu tonic  rocks. 

Geognostic  Position. — It  occurs  filling,  or  partially  filling,  fissnxe* 
and  chinks  in  the  subjacent  rocks,  in  nodular  masses  and  friable  con- 
cretions in  the  clays  and  gravels  above  the  rocks,  and  in  irregular 
overlying  beds,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  forty  feet  in  thicknesB. 
It  has  been  found  at  the  depth  of  102  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  country,  prevails  alike  in  granite,  the  hypogene  achists^ 
the  diamond  sandstone  and  limestone,  and  in  the  laterite :  hence^  the 
springs  which  deposit  it  must  bring  up  their  supply  of  ealcueona 
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matter  from  sources  deeper  beneath  the  earth's  crust  than  the  diamond 
limestone. 

Liihologic  Character  and  Imbedded  Organic  Remains, — The  older 
kuuker  is  usually  of  a  light  brownish^  dirty  cream^  reddish,  or  cineri- 
tious  grey  tint;  sometimes  compact  and  massive  in  structure,  but 
more  usually  either  of  a  nodular,  tufaceous,  pisiform,  botryoidal,  or 
cauliflower-like  form.  Its  interior  is  sometimes  cancellar,  or  slightly 
vesicular;  but  compact  or  concentric  in  the  pisiform  and  nodular 
varieties.  Its  interior  structure  is  rarely  radiated.  When  compact  it 
resembles  the  older  travertines  of  Rome  and  Auvergne.  It  aggregates 
in  horizontal  overlying  masses,  usually  intermingled  with  the  soil 
without  much  appearance  of  stratification.  It  is  broken  up,  and 
used  as  a  rough  building  stone  in  the  bunds  of  tanks,  walls  of  in- 
closures,  &c.,  by  the  natives,  and  is  universally  employed  to  bum 
into  lime. 

A  specimen  of  kunker,  analysed  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Prinsep, 
yielded, 

Water  of  absorption  •  •  .14 
Carbonate  of  lime  .  .  •  72  0 
Carbonate  of  magnesia     .        •        .04 

Silex 15    2 

Almnina  and  oxide  of  iron        •        .     11    0 


100    0 


Some  varieties  contain  so  much  silex  as  to  give  fire  Vith  steel : 
others  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  earthy  white  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  crumble  between  the  fingers. 

Organic  Remains, — No  organic  remains  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered in  the  ancient  kunker  of  Southern  India ;  but  in  the  modem 
konkcr  I  have  seen  pottery,  bones  of  recent  mammalia,  fragments  of 
^ood,  existing  land  and  freshwater  shells,  Paludinas,  Helix,  Planorbis, 
and  Ampullaria,  imbedded. 

In  the  banks  of  rivers,  it  is  often  seen  concreting  in  stalactiform 
masses  round  the  stems  and  roots  of  grasses,  which,  decaying,  leave 
casts  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  lime  held  in  solution  and  suspension 
i»j  existing  streams,  mingling  with  the  fine  particles  of  sand  and  fer* 
ruginous  matter  in  suspension,  sets  under  water  like  pozzolana;  and, 
uniting  the  shells,  gravel,  sand,  and  pebbles  in  the  bed,  and  on  the 
banks,  forms  a  hard  and  compact  conglomerate. 

Origin, — The  kunker,  a«  may  have  been  collected  from  what  has 
keen  just  stated,  is  not  of  zoophytic  origin  like  coral  reefs ;  nor  docs 
it  appear  to  have  been  generally  deposited,  or  chemically  precipitated, 
from  the  waters  of  an  ocean  or  inland  lake :  but^  like  the  travertines  of 
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Italy,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  action  of  springSy  often  tbennal, 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  bringing  up  lime  in  solution,  and  depo- 
siting it  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  gradually  lowered  in  rising 
up  to  the  oarth*s  surface,  or  in  parting  with  their  carbonic  acid. 

After  depositing  a  portion  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  fissares  of 
the  rocks  by  which  it  found  a  yent,  the  calcareous  water  appean  to 
have  diffused  itself  in  the  loose  debris,  regur,  gravela,  and  olajt 
usually  covering  the  rocks ;  and,  by  force  of  chemical  affinity,  the  dis- 
seminated particles  of  lime  gradually  congregated  into  the  nodular, 
and  other  forms  we  see  them  assume.  These  nodules  are  aometimei 
arranged  in  rows  like  the  flints  in  chalk;  and  from  some  of  them  pro- 
ject delicate  spiculaa  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  would  have  been 
broken  off  had  they  been  drift  pebbles,  as  supposed  by  some. 

If  wo  compare  the  calcareous  matter  found  in  the  fissores  of  tba 
rock  with  that  of  the  nodules  above  deposited  by  the  same  sprion^ 
we  generally  find  the  former  in  a  much  purer  state,  and  more  friable 
than  the  latter,  which,  by  being  disseminated  among  the  detritai 
above  has,  as  previously  remarked,  become  mingled  with  such  propor- 
tions of  siliceous  and  ferruginous  matter  as  to  assimilate  in  composition 
some  of  our  hydraulic  cements:  hence  its  disposition  to  consolidate 
and  harden  in  moist  clays,  sands,  and  detritus.  The  dissemination  of 
the  calcareous  particles  among  heterogeneous  earthy  matter  would 
appear  favourable  to  their  aggregation  by  mutual  attraction,  in  a 
nodular  or  concentric  form,  round  the  nucleus  of  a  grain  of  aand,  or 
blade  of  grass.  Some  of  these  nodules  and  spheroids  may  be  re- 
garded, perhaps,  as  exhibiting  approaches  to  crystallisation, — ^in  fiMt, 
crystalloids :  the  interior  structure,  particularly  of  the  pisiform  variety, 
is  frequently  crystalline,  and  exhibiting  no  traces  of  meohanical  con- 
centric accumulation  round  a  nucleus. 

The  structure  of  the  kunker  formation  may  be  generally  termedi 
therefore,  concretionary,  like  that  of  some  varieties  of  magneaian 
limestone.  But  there  is  this  striking  distinction  in  the  kunker,  vis., 
the  absence  of  the  lamince  and  lines  of  original  deposition  that  pan 
uninterruptedly  through  those  of  concretions  in  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone: hence  the  inference  that  the  concretionary  atmeture  in  the 
latter  took  place  subsequent  to  deposition ;  and  in  the  kunker  that  the 
deposition  of  the  lime  must  have  taken  place  under  different  oircmn- 
stances,  and  that  the  aggregation  of  its  molecules  was  almost  contem- 
poraneous with  the  exercise  of  the  force  which  drew  them  into  a  con- 
cretionary structure.  It  is  evident  that  both  mechanical  laws  and 
those  of  crystallization  have  influenced  the  various  aspects  under  which 
wo  sec  this  singular  rock. 
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Dr.  Christie ',  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  regur  was  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  trap  rocks^  as  already  alluded  to,  thought  that 
tiie  kunker,  from  its  being  often  associated  with  it,  owed  its  origin  to 
tiie  calcareous  spar  of  the  trap  rocks.  The  kunker,  however,  as  we 
i&ve  seen,  may  be  observed  in  the  process  of  being  deposited  by 
^nngs  rising  through  granite,  gneiss,  hornblende,  limestone,  and 
«ndatone  rocks,  in  areas  where  not  a  trace  of  the  newest  trap,  or  even 
of  the  older  trap,  which  rarely  contains  calc  spar,  is  to  be  seen.  The 
^all  quantity  of  lime  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  horn- 
blende and  augitic  rocks  is  infinitely  too  minute  to  account  for  the 
prodigious  development  of  this  concretionary  limestone  seen  all  over 
India. 

Age. — 1  have  already  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  period 
^  which  kunker  was  first  deposited ;  and  the  formation  is  still  going 
<^D)  imbedding  fragments  of  the  oldest  rocks  with  those  of  the  most 
r^nt,  and  daily  adding  to  the  deposit  both  on  the  land  and  in  the 
M  of  the  ocean,  into  which  large  quantities  of  calcareous  matters  are 
Poared  by  the  springs  which  empty  themselves  into  the  great  lines  of 
^nage. 

The  facts  of  the  kunker  never  having  been  observed  to  form  a 
'cgolar  bed  on  which  another  deposition  has  taken  place  lower  than  the 
'egur,  its  never  being  divided  by  any  of  the  veins  or  dykes  in  any  of 
^e  rocks  described,  and  being  undisturbed  and  unaltered  by  the  over- 
ling trap,  which  we  have  seen  breaking  up  and  converting  into  chert 
^  freshwater  limestones  of  Nirmul,  and  the  few  shells  it  imbeds 
^ing  all  of  existing  species,  induce  me  to  place  it  in  the  new  or 
pliocene  epoch,  which  includes  those  of  the  recent,  or  human  period. 
It  18  probable  that  its  earliest  appearance  took  place  at  an  era  anterior 
^  this,  but  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  of  its  being  older  than  the 
newer  pliocene  travertins  of  Rome,  which  imbed  the  existing  land  and 
^^water  shells  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  remains  of  the 
"^^aminoth. 

Rock  Basins,  dec. — In  a  Paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society, 
^  1841-1842,  I  communicated  some  observations  on  the  occurrence 
^f  Rock  Basins,  the  Giants'  Cauldrons  of  the  Scandinavian  Mountains, 
*^  the  rocks  of  Southern  India,  at  elevations  beyond  the  reach  of 
Present  floods ;  and  others  in  the  rocky  beds  of  rivers  evidently  eroded 
^y  the  action  of  present  streams,  which  closely  resemble  those  de- 
fied by  M.  Agassiz,  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and 
l&e  them  pass  into  spoon-shaped  excavations,  and  into  successions  of 

>  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  for  October,  1836,  p.  470. 
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cayities  connected  by  narrow  channels  in  the  rock.  M.  AgMmx, 
from  the  circumstance  of  many  of  the  cayities  occnrring  in  rodu 
remote  from  the  inflaence  of  modem  running  waters,  and  obsenriiig 
that  similar  cayities  and  channels  are  now  in  process  of  excayadon  hj 
the  streams  of  water  which  fiow  along  the  surfaces  of  glaciers,  and  then 
fall  into  fissures  which  are  open  to  the  bottom,  conceiyed  ihem  to  1m 
eyidences  in  fayour  of  his  glacier  theory,  as  confined  to  these  kj 
tracts :  but  in  the  paper  aboye  alluded  to,  I  think  I  haye  satisCa^otorily 
proyed  the  fact  of  their  being  caused  in  the  rocks  of  the  Tnmbaddm 
and  other  streams  of  Southern  India,  where  ice  is  nnknown^  by  tbt 
waters  that  now  roll  oyer  them ;  and  consequently,  that  a  glacier  li 
not  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  production  of  these  singular  eayi^ 
ties,  which  I  haye  also  observed  in  the  granite  rocks  in  the  heart  of 
the  desert  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  in  the  limestones  of  Egypt,  Sicily,  and 
Malta,  easily  distinguished  by  their  regular  form  and  contour  from  tbt 
perforations  of  lithodomi. 

The  parallel  strise  and  scorings  (diluvial  sdirammen)  so  remailE- 
able  on  the  mountains  of  Northern  Europe,  adduced  by  Sefotrikn  •• 
eyidences  of  a  yaat  ancient  flood,  caused  by  the  abrasion  of  pebUM 
swept  oyer  the  surface  by  aqueous  currents,  the  polished  snifiiees  and 
grooyes  so  generally  receiyed  in  Europe,  on  the  authority  of  Agaaai^ 
Charpentier,  and  others,  as  unquestionable  eyidenoe  of  the  oreilaad 
march  of  glaciers,  carrying  with  them  boulders,  grayeli  and  flind, 
which  are  often  impacted  in  the  ice,  like  particles  of  sand  in  sand-faper, 
and  scratch  or  polish  the  subjacent  rocks,  haye  escaped  the  notiea 
of  Indian  geologists.  A  few  grooyes  occur  on  the  surface  of  tbe 
granitic  bosses  that  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  sandy  waate  tbat 
marks  the  confluence  of  the  Hogri  with  the  Tumbuddra;  bnt  thorn 
haye  the  appearance  of  haying  been  worn  by  the  action  of  the  present 
floods;  they  are  chiefly  from  one  to  two  inches  in  breadth,  coincidingf 
with  the  diameter  of  the  generality  of  the  pebbles  found  in  the  riTer 
bed,  and  their  direction  runs  parallel  with  that  of  the  stream  by  whiok 
they  are  coyered  during  the  monsoon.  The  depth  of  the  fhnows 
yarics,  and  in  some  places  has  been  influenced  by  the  hardness  or 
softness  of  the  parts  of  the  rock.  A  few  tough  quarts  yeins  haye  been 
much  less  worn  than  the  imbedding  rock,  and  are  seen  standing  ont^  in 
high  relief,  from  its  surface :  some,  indeed,  haye  eyen  formed  bairien^ 
but  slightly  worn,  across  the  furrows. 

Some  grooyes  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  limestones  of  Cndd^pab, 
Kumool,  &c.,  but  they  appear  to  me  to  haye  been  eansed  by  tW 
unequal  decay  or  weathering  of  the  rock. 
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PART   VIII. 
Modern  Alluvia  and  Sand  Dunes. 

Where  regur  does  not  prevail,  the  ordinary  soils  of  Southern  J  India 
are  distinguished  by  a  reddish  tinge,  owing  to  the  great  prevalence  of 
oxide  of  iron  in  the  rocks  of  which  they  are,  in  great  measure,  the  detri- 
tus. Patches  of  white  soil  occur,  and  are  usually  the  consequence  of 
the  weathering  of  beds  of  quartz,  or  composed  of  kunker,  which 
abounds  so  generally,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  almost  every 
variety  of  soil.  These  white  soils,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark, 
are  characterized  by  sterility. 

In  tracts  of  country  shaded  by  eternal  forests,  for  instance  the 
Ohauts,  and  sub-Ghaut  belts,  a  dark  vegetable  mould  prevails, — ^the 
result  of  the  successive  decay  and  reproduction  of  vegetation  for  a 
series  of  ages,  under  the  stimulating  alternations  of  excessive  heat  and 
moisture ;  in  such  regions,  where  unsheltered  by  forest,  and  in  exposed 
situations,  the  soil  is  either  lateritic  or  stony  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjacent  rock. 

The  substratum  of  the  modem  soils  of  Southern  India  is  usually 
either  a  bed  of  kunker,  or  the  parent  rock,  with  an  intervening  layer 
of  rubble,  composed  of  its  own  broken  up,  and  angular  fragments  of 
the  subjacent  rock,  often  called  Mhurrwm  by  the  natives. 

At  the  bases  of  mountain  ridges  we  usually  find  an  accumulation 
of  largo  angular  blocks  composed  of  the  same  rocks  as  the  hills  down 
whose  declivities  they  have  rolled  in  weathering;  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  base  in  the  plain  these  are  succeeded  by  pebbles,  whose 
reduced  size,  mineral  composition,  and  worn  angles  proclaim  them  to 
have  travelled  from  the  same  source,  diminishing  in  bulk  the  farther 
we  recede  from  the  mountains,  until  they  pass,  by  the  gradations  of 
^t  and  sand,  into  deposits  of  a  rich  clay  or  loam.  Such  are  the 
gradations  generally  to  be  traced  in  the  modem  rock  alluvia,  and 
which  strikingly  distinguish  them  from  the  vegetable  soil  of  the  forest 
tracts  and  the  regur,  which  are  often  seen  in  the  state  of  the  greatest 
richness  and  fineness  of  composition  at  the  very  bases  of  the  hills,  and 
resting  immediately  on  the  solid  rock. 

The  alluvia  brought  down  by  the  streams  from  the  Western 
Ghauts,  flowing  easterly  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  are  usually  composed 
of  silt,  sand,  and  gravel — detritus  of  the  rocks  over  which  they  have 
passed:  they  almost  always  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  lime 
derived  from  the  springs  which  supply  them^  and  from  the  limestone 
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and  kunker  bcdf;  over  which  most  of  them  flow.  The  allavis  of  thi 
rivoFH  of  the  western  coast  are  of  a  more  carbonaceous,  and  less  caloa 
reous  character,  owing  to  the  greater  absence  of  lime  in  the  formation 
and  the  dense  forests  and  luxuriant  vegetation  which  almost  chok< 
their  passage. 

During  the  hot  season,  when  the  surface  of  the  alluvial  sand  in  th« 
beds  of  the  rivers  and  rivulets  is  perfectly  dry,  a  stream  of  dea 
water  is  frequently  found  at  various  depths  below  them,  stealing  aloii| 
or  lodging  in  the  depressions  of  some  impervious  layer  of  clay  o 
rock,  to  which  it  has  sunk  through  the  superincumbent  sand.  So  wel 
in  tluH  fact  undcr8too<l  by  natives,  that  in  arid,  sandy  tracts,  where  no 
a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  seen,  they  will  often  be  enabled  to  wate 
whole  troo^M)  of  horse  and  cattle  by  sinking  wells  a  few  feet  deep 
thntugh  the  sands  of  apparently  dried-up  rivulets.  I  have  observe< 
Niniilar  acouniulationa  of  water  at  inconsiderable  depths  below  ih 
Nurfiu*o  of  the  sands  of  the  Egyptian  deserts,  which  the  wajiderin| 
Hodouin  is  as  keen  to  take  advantage  of  as  the  vagrant  Brlnjari  o 
India. 

Tho  iKMiotit  resulting  from  the  admixture  of  lime  into  soils  consist 
iug  ulnumt  sololy  of  vegetable,  siliceous,  or  argillaceous  matter,  is  tot 
well  known  to  l>o  dwelt  on  here ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  and  bountifu 
pntviHiou  of  nature  in  a  iH>untry  like  Southern  India,  where  limestoni 
iM  80  n\w\y  h^hmi  in  the  rocks  from  which  a  great  part  of  its  soil  L 
derived,  that  innumerable  calcareous  springs  should  be  oonstantlj 
rlNing  (hnui^h  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  impregnate  its  surface  wiU 
tluH  tertiliNing  in^nnlient. 

hi  muny  imrts  of  the  Cedeil  Districts,  where  the  sur£EM»  soil  hai 
Ihhmi  of  a  gnivelly  sterile  nature,  I  have  seen  it  covered  with  littk 
eonieul  heu|M  of  the  subjacent  rich  black  regur,  thrown  up  there  bj 
the  aubterrumnms  workings  of  a  small  insect  of  the  ant  species. 

The  alluvia  of  Southern  India  are  remarkable  for  their  salini 
unt\uv.  The  ^alt.^  by  which  they  are  impregnated  are  chiefly  the  ear 
buuute  and  muriate  of  sinla,  which  prevail  so  much,  (particnlarly  in 
uiiuiug  dii<triots«)  a.s  to  eausio  almost  perfect  sterility.  The  carbonate 
Hp|»«'arM  ou  the  Nurtact>  cin-ering  extensive  patches,  in  frost-like  efllo- 
re^oouees.  or  iu  uioisit  dark-cidourtxi  stains,  arising  from  its  deli- 
t|ueJHVuiv  iu  dump  weather,  or  by  the  morning  dews. 

W  heiv  ^ueh  .^Hue  svuU  are  mi>st  prevalent  there  will  be  nsomllj 
»  Nulwttratuui  of  kunker,  or  uikIuIcs  of  this  substance,  mixed  with  the 
m\m):  and  ther\^  ean  U'  little  doubt.  1  think,  that  tbnr  ox^n  nay 
Ih^  r^'fernni  to  the  numerous  spring;!  rising  through  the  fienuee  oi 
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laminsD  of  the  subjacent  rocks,  some  charged,  as  already  noticed,  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  others  with  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
lime.  The  carbonate  of  soda,  like  the  natron  of  Egypt,  is  the  result 
of  a  mutual  decomposition  of  the  muriate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  by  a  natural  chemical  process  so  satisfactorily  explained  by 
Berthollet.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  muriate  of  lime  is  inva- 
riably found  in  the  saline  soils  of  India,  and  which  are  known  to  the 
natives  by  the  terms  of  "  soud'*  and  "  jairi."  The  soda  soil  is  used  by 
the  dhcbisy  or  washermen,  to  wash  clothes  with,  and  hence  called  in 
Hindustani,  dhcbi  hi  matti,  washerman's  earth :  it  is  also  employed  by 
the  natives  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

Both  the  carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda  are  found  mingled  in 
varying  proportions,  in  white  efflorescences,  in  the  beds  and  on  the 
banks  of  springs  and  rivulets. 

NUrouB  ^oifo.— Soils  impregnated  with  nitre  I  have  seen  only  on 
and  around  the  sites  of  old  towns,  villages,  &c.,  and  other  localities 
occupied  by  man  or  beast,  though  they  are  said  to  occur  in  the  deserts 
of  Ajmere,  and  other  localities  remote  from  the  impregnation  of  animal 
:inatter.  In  ^gypt  I  observed  that  the  richest  nitre  soils  were  inva- 
riably procured  from  .the  sites  of  old  cities,  Luxor,  Camac,  Dendera, 
Sakira,  Memphis,  Ghizeh,  Old  Cairo,  &c.,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  abundance  of  nitre  for  which  the  soil  of  Egypt  has  so  long  been 
famous,  is,  in  great  measure,  owing  to  so  enormously  dense  a  popu- 
lation being  confined  to  the  narrow  belt  of  cultivable  soil  deposited 
by  the  Nile. 

Here  a  vast  quantity  of  animal  matter  must  gradually  have  been 
Llended  with  the  calcareous  and  vegetable  soil:  from  their  decom- 
position the  elements  of  new  combinations,  by  the  agency  of  new  affi- 
nities, are  generated ; — nitrogen  from  the  animal,  and  oxygen,  &c.  from 
the  vegetable  matter.  The  nitric  acid  thus  produced  combines  with  the 
vegetable  alkali,  forming  the  nitrate  of  potass,  while  its  excess,  if  any, 
combines  with  the  lime,  forming  a  deliquescent  salt, — the  nitrate  of 
lime.  The  affinity  lime  hajs  to  nitrogen  and  oxygen  materially  assists 
the  formation  of  the  acid  by  their  combination. 

The  natives  of  India,  in  their  rude  manufactories  of  saltpetre,  act 
upon  these  principles  without  being  aware  of  their  rationale.  Having 
collected  the  earth  from  old  ruins,  or  from  places  where  animals  have 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  standing,  they  throw  it  into  a  heap  mingled 
with  wood  ashes,  old  mortar,  chunam,  and  other  village  refuse;  and 
allow  it  to  remain  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  and  to  the  night  dews  for 
one  or  two  years,  when  it  is  lixiviated.     The  salt  obtained  is  not  very 
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pure,  eontainiDg  either  the  muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda  or  potashi  or 
nitrate  and  muriate  of  lime. 

Moisture  and  a  certain  degree  of  heat  appear  to  be  necessary  eon- 
ditions  to  the  production  of  nitre  in  soils ;  hence  its  comparative  rarity, 
in  the  natural  state,  in  the  soils  of  countries  remote  from  the  heavy 
dews  and  heats  of  the  tropics ;  South  America,  Africa^  Persia^  and 
India,  are  the  countries  where  it  most  abounds.  It  has,  howeyer,  been 
found  m  far  north  as  Hungary  and  Spain.  Eren  in  the  artificial  nitre 
beds  of  Europe  much  heat  is  evolved  in  the  fermentation  of  the  decom* 
posing  animal  and  vegetable  matter  of  which  these  composts  an 
formed. 

The  presence  of  animal  matter  is  thought  by  some  not  essential  to 
the  fonnation  of  nitre,  since  it  has  been  found  encrusting  the  interior 
of  caveni«  where  no  trace  of  the  former  has  been  found.  The  Pulo  of  " 
Molfctta,  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  is  a  deep  caWty  formed  by  the 
falling  in  of  several  caverns ;  and,  when  the  Abbe  Fortis  first  drew 
public  attention  to  it,  it  was  lined  with  a  crust  of  nitre  an  inch  thick; 
which,  on  being  scraped  off,  was  successively  renewed  in  a  few  days. 
In  Ceylon',  a  cavern  near  Mensoora,  in  the  district  of  Doombex%  in  a 
decomiK)sing  rock  consisting  of  calcspar,  felspar,  quaitz,  mica^  and 
tiilc,  in  a  humid  f?tate,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  perfectly  free  from  any 
animal  matter,  contains  a  rich  impregnation  of  nitre.  It  also  oocnrs 
in  the  limestone  caverns  of  Kentucky  in  North  America.  It  would 
appear  in  these  cases  to  be  deposited  like  stalagmitio  encrustations  of 
lime  by  water  percolating  through  fissures  in  the  rocks  forming  the 
sides  and  roofs  of  tlie  cave,  and  these  waters  have  not  hitherto  been 
traced  to  the  source ;  and  it  is  very  probable  they  may  have  arrired 
at  these  nitrous  caves  impregnated  with  saline  matter  derived  from 
beds  of  animal  remains  in  other  caves  occupying  a  higher  leveL 
Another  source  of  potaiis,  where  such  depositions  occur  in  felspar  xocks;, 
as  in  Ceylon,  may  1)0  traced  to  the  decomposing  felspar  itself,  which 
contains  from  twelve  to  fourteen  per  cent  of  potass. 

Nitrous  soils  are  easily  recognised  both  in  Egypt  and  India  by  the 
dark  moist-looking  patches  which  spread  themselves  irregularly  on 
tlic  surface  of  tlio  ground,  and,  by  capillary  attraction  ascend  wills  of 
considerable  height.  They  are  more  o])servable  in  the  morning  before 
the  sun  has  had  power  to  dissipate  the  dews. 

Sulphnriferous  Alluvia. — Soil  impregnated  with  sulphur  occotb  in 
a  low  situation  in  the  Wodiapollum  jungle,  south  of  Wolandoipetty 

*  D»Ty*8  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  4to,,  p.  32. 
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8oath  Areot.  The  specimens  I  have  seen  'of  this  soil  were  of  a  dark 
greyish  colour,  consisting  of  a  number  of  fine  particles  of  earth,  like 
those  of  a  sediment  from  water,  agglutinated  in  small  friable  lumps, 
irhich,  on  being  broken,  exhibited  minute  yellow  spicula)  and  crystals 
f>f  sulphur.  The  natives  inform  me  that  after  a  fall  of  rain  the  sulphur 
is  apparent  on  the  surface  of  this  deposit. 

Another  deposit,  according  to  Hejme,  occurs  in  the  Northern 
Circars,  not  far  from  MadapoUam,  in  the  bed  of  a  shallow  marine 
lagoon  connected  with  the  Godarery,  at  a  place  called  Saura  sanyd-^ 
Teram,  about  twelve  miles  east  from  Ammalapoor.  This  lake  has  a 
most  disagreeable  smell :  the  sulphur  is  found  in  its  deposit  at  a  depth 
never  greater  than  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  mud,  in  semi- 
indnrated  nodules  of  a  greyish  yellow  colour,  which  exist  in  consider- 
able abundance.  This  saline  sulphureous  lake  is  of  recent  origin: 
fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  cultivated  field.  The  soil  is  the  black  cotton 
regur  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  the  water  covering  it 
is  impregnated  with  the  usual  salts  of  sea-water. 

Dr.  Malcolmson  haa  the  merit,  I  believe,  of  having  first  suggested 
the  hypothesis  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  saline  lakes  being 
originated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphates  in  the  water  by  the 
carbonaceous  matter  of  vegetables,  a  theory  the  truth  of  which  has 
been  tested  and  found  correct  by  Professor  Daniell,  in  his  investigation 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  rapid  decay  of  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships 
employed  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  which  was  so  remarkable 
as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty;  and  which  he 
has  satisfactorily  shown  to  l)e  ascribablo  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
which  is  spontaneously  evolved  in  large  quantities  from  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  on  the  coast;  and  to  which  the  deadliness  of  these  tracts 
may  be,  in  great  measure,  attributed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been  simi- 
larly generated  in  the  lagoon  in  the  Northern  Circars,  viz.,  by  the 
decomiKxsition  of  the  sulphates  of  the  sea-water  by  the  vegetable 
matter  of  its  bed,  and  that  the  sulphur,  of  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
contains  more  than  ninety-four  per  cent.,  has  been  deposited  either 
by  atmospheric  exposure  on  the  drying  up  of  the  water  in  the  hot 
season,  or  by  the  hydrogen  being  set  free  by  a  new  force  of  chemical 
affinity.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  water  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  deposits  its  sulphur  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the 
decomposition  of  a  gas,  or  miasma,  so  deleterious  to  life,  by  contact 
with  the  air  we  breathe,  we  may  behold  the  benevolent  finger  of 
Providence;  still,  in  some  cases,  as  on  the  baneful  Western  Coast  of 
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Africa^  tlio  generation  of  the  gas  goes  on  in  a  disproportionate  Tfttio  to 
its  decomposition. 

Many  of  the  salt  and  fresh-water  lakes  and  marshes  on  the  oouts 
of  Southern  India  emit  fetid  odours  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  during 
the  hot  weather,  and  it  is  probable  that  sulphur  will  be  found  depo* 
sited  in  their  muddy  bottoms. 

I  have  seen  sulphur  encrusting  crevices  in  the  lava  walls  of  the 
craters  of  Etna  and  Vesuyius,  dug  out  in  large  crystals  from  the  Sol&- 
tara  near  Naples,  and  in  detached  nests  in  the  limestones  of  Egypt  and 
Sicily,  and  the  gypseous  rocks  of  Conil,  near  Cadiz.  It  also  occurs  in 
the  hot  volcanic  springs  of  Iceland,  and  has  been  found  in  detached 
masses  in  cavities  in  quartz  veins  in  the  mica  slate,  composing  the 
Ticsan  mountains  in  South  America.  In  all  these  cases  it  appeus 
to  have  originated  by  sublimation  by  active  or  extinct  volcanic  or 
thermal  heat  from  below.  Its  occurrence,  as  a  deposit,  originating  in 
the  decomposition  of  salts  held  in  aqueous  solution  by  carbonaceous 
matter,  is  interesting  and  instructive. 

Auriferous  Alluvia  of  Rivers. — The  alluvium  brought  down  by  the 
rivers  flowing  easterly  towards  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  usually  silt,  sand, 
or  calcareous  matter,  detritus,  as  before  observed,  of  the  rocks  over 
which  they  pass;  while  that  of  the  rivers  flowing  westerly  is  of  a 
more  carbonaceous  character.  Most  of  these  alluvia  are  auriferonsy 
particularly  those  of  the  Malabar  and  Canara  coasts.  Grains  of  gold 
arc  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  alluvial  soils  of  Mysore, 
Malabar,  &c.,  and  in  those  of  the  Kupputgode  range  in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country. 

Dunes, — Dunes,  or  hills  of  moving  sand,  are  frequent  along  ibe 
Malabar  coast,  contributing  greatly  to  the  formation  of  those  singnlnr 
lagoons  termed  backwaters,  by  obstructing  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and 
preventing  the  free  drainage  of  the  country.  The  water  brought 
down  by  the  stream  from  the  Ghauts  accumulates  in  a  series  of  lagoons 
and  marshes,  extending  along  the  coast  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with 
it.  The  sea  occasionally  communicates  with  the  fresh-water  by  bresk- 
ing  over  the  narrow  belts  of  sand  that  usually  separate  them  from  the 
ocean,  or  by  bursting  through  the  openings  frequently  made  by  the 
force  of  the  freshes  during  the  monsoon.  Hence  we  find  in  their  beds 
the  shells  of  the  sea  mingled  and  sometimes  alternating  with  the 
Planorbes,  Helices,  Ampullaria  and  Pupas  of  the  land  and  fresh  water. 

Similar  dunes  occur  on  the  eastern  coast,  particularly  near  the 
embouchures  of  the  larger  rivers, — such  as  the  Godaveiy  and  tlie 
Kistna.     These  banks  of  sand,  by  their  constant  shifting,  freqnoitly 
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aesifit  the  singular  changes  in  the  months  of  the  rivers  effected  bj  the 
more  powerful  and  direct  influence  of  the  sand  bars  thrown  up  in  the 
conflict  between  the  river  freshes  and  the  tidal  wave  during  the  fury 
of  the  monsoon. 

Sand  dunes  are  not  confined  to  the  coasts,  but  are  seen  on  the 
banks  of  the  larger  rivers  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and  on  the 
table  lands.  During  the  dry  season,  the  beds  of  these  rivers,  deriving 
but  a  scanty  supply  of  water  from  perennial  springs,  usually  present 
large  arid  wastes  of  sand.  These  are  acted  upon  by  the  prevailing 
westerly  winds,  which  blow  strongest  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  and  raise  the  sand  into  drifts,  which  usually  advance 
upon  the  cultivation  in  an  easterly  direction. 

At  Honoor,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hogri, 
about  twelve  years  ago,  at  a  season  when  the  westerly  winds  were 
unusually  strong,  and  but  little  rain  had  fallen,  the  dunes  invaded  and 
buried  land  under  cultivation,  in  one  year  alone,  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  eight  chains,  not  since  reclaimed.  The  next  year  they  threat- 
ened the  village  itself,  and  the  sand  rose  in  its  streets  to  the  height  of 
five  feet.  The  village  of  Bodiirti,  about  eight  miles  distant,  was 
totaUy  buried  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit,  in  1839,  it  was  completely  covered  by  the  sand  drift,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tops  of  the  walls.  On  the  banks  of  the  Pennaur, 
in  the  Cuddapah  district,  I  have  ridden  over  a  whole  village  over- 
whelmed by  a  sand  dune :  the  only  indication  of  its  site  was  the  top 
of  an  old  pagoda  projecting  from  the  sand. 

The  advance  of  these  moving  hills  is  usually  very  regular  where 
no  obstruction  presents  itself,  such  as  high  bushes,  trees,  hedges,  &c., 
which  are  often  planted  by  the  natives  purposely  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  these  invaders  on  their  cultivated  lands.  The  sand  is  often  held 
together  and  retarded  by  the  embraces  of  the  long  fibrous  plants  that 
grow  up  and  are  interwoven  with  its  layers:  the  KaJcivirUy  JiAar 
chtUUy  and  the  Ag  bush  (Asclepias  (/igantea),  are  those  that  most  fre- 
quently occur.  The  hills  of  blown  sand  near  Honoor  present  a  gentle 
slope  to  windward,  up  which  the  particles  of  the  sand  are  moved  by 
the  wind,  and  fall  over  on  the  leeward  side  at  an  angle  of  about  45''. 

A  precisely  similar  contour  assumed  by  heaps  of  particles  of  sand 
acted  upon  by  currents  of  air,  on  the  small  scale,  has  b^en  noticed  by 
Mr.  Lyell,  in  describing  the  production  of  the  ripple  mark  on  the 
sands  of  Calais;  and  his  explanation  of  the  process  by  which  these 
hills  in  miniature  are  obliterated,  reproduced,  and  advance  over  the 
graves  of  their  predecessors,  will  equally  apply  to  the  formation  and 
advance  of  the  sand  hills  of  Honoor.     "  The  mode  of  the  advance," 
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Bays  bo',  "was  by  continual  drifting  of  grains  of  sand  up  tiie  dopes 
A  B  and  c  D,  many  of  wbicb  grains,  wben  tboy  arrived  at  B  D,  fell  over 
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tbe  scarps  b  c  and  d  e,  and  were  nnder  sbelter  from  tbe  wind,  so  that 
tbey  remained  stationary,  resting,  according  to  tbeir  momentnm,  on 
different  parts  of  tbe  descent,  and  a  few  only  rolling  to  tbe  bottom. 
In  tbis  manner  eacb  ridge  was  distinctly  seen  to  move  slowly  on  u 
often  as  tbe  force  of  tbe  wind  augmented.  Occasionally  part  of  a 
ridgo,  advancing  more  rapidly  tban  tbe  rest,  overtook  tbe  ridge  imme- 
diately before  it  and  became  confounded  witb  it,  tbus  causing  thoae 
bifurcations  and  brancbes  wbicb  are  so  common."  In  some  oaaeB 
jQuviatile  sbells  bave  been  blown  up  and  imbedded  in  tbe  sand;  ripple 
marks  left  by  tbe  wind  on  tbeir  surfaces,  and  tbe  process  of  consolida- 
tion, is  alone  wanting  to  transform  tbe  sand  of  yesterday's  accumula- 
tion into  a  fossiliferous  ridge. 

I  bave  observed  similar  sand  drifts  to  be  frequent  in  tbe  Ubyan 
desert,  wbence  impelled  by  tbe  westerly  winds,  tbey  are  sure  to 
advance  on  and  tbreaten  tbe  fertile  valley  of  tbe  Nile ;  and  wbere,  as 
in  India,  tbey  bave  overwbelmed  many  of  tbe  ruins  of  ancient  Egypt 
The  pbenomenon  of  Jehel  NaMs,  (described  in  a  previous  paper,)  in 
tbe  wilderness  of  Sinai,  I  found  to  proceed  from  a  beap  of  fine  sand 
drifted  on  tbo  steep  side  of  a  ridge  of  sandstone  bills,  and  corering  it 
from  base  to  summit. 

Tbose  singular  local  wbirlwinds,  called  pisdchas,  or  Devils,  by  tbe 
natives,  wbirl  up  sand  in  tbeir]  eddies  to  an  enormous  beigbt,  and 
transport  it  across  bills,  rivers,  and  sbeets  of  water  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Tbey  are  often  strong  enougb  to  carry  up  pebbles^  and 
land,  marine,  and  frcsbwater  sbells,  wbicb  are  tbus  occasionally  de- 
posited in  situations  above  tbe  drainage  level  of  tbe  country,  at  a 
distance  from  tbeir  native  beds,  and  in  situations  wbere  it  would 
be  otberwisc  difficult  to  account  for  tbeir  presence,  except  by  the 
agency  of  tbe  aquatic  and  otber  birds  tbat  prey  on  tbe  tenants  of 
sbells. 

1  LyeU'8  Elements,  Vol.  I.,  p.  43. 
[To  he  continue(l\. 
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Art.  XII. — The  Chenchtoars ;  a  wild  Tribe^  inhabiting  the 
Forests  of  the  EcLstern  Ghauts.  J9y  Captain  Nbwbold,  F.R.S., 
&c.,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  KurnooL 

[Read  June  15,  1844.] 

SixcE  the  year  1836  I  have  occasionally  come  in  contact  with  a  sin- 
^lar  half-savage  race  of  aborigines  in  Southern  India,  and  have  lately 
eeot  them  a  few  questions,  which,  with  their  answers,  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  forward  to  the  Society.  The  information,  though  scanty,  is 
full  of  interest,  as  relating  to  the  remnants  of  one  of  the  many  races 
that  inhabited  India  prior  to  the  Brahmanical  inyasion,  by  which  it  is 
more  than  probable  they  were  compelled  to  flee  to  the  rocks  and  caves 
for  shelter,  stigmatised  in  Hindu  annals  as  demons  and  rakshasas. 

They  are  known  to  the  neighbouring  villagers  by  the  name  of 
Chrnchucoolam,  Ckenchwars,  and  Chensuars.  The  tract  where  they 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  lies  in  the  jungles  covering  the 
westernmost  range  of  the  Eastern  Ghaut  line,  extending  north  and 
south  between  the  Pennaur  and  the  Kistna,  and  known  locally  by 
the  name  of  the  Nalla  and  Lanca  Malla.  They  are  doubtless  to  be 
found  north  and  south  of  these  limits;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  there 
arc  a  few  aborigines  resembling  the  Chenchwars  inhabiting  the  hilly 
and  jungly  country  north  of  Madras. 

The  aborigines  of  the  Nalla  Mallas  are  most  frequently  seen  by 
travellers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wild  and  diflicult  passes  that  cross  the 
chain  from  the  Cummum  and  Budwail  valleys  to  the  table  lands  of 
Kumool  and  the  Ceded  Districts,  where  a  few  of  them  are  employed 
as  a  hill  police.  The  number  inhabiting  the  tract  I  have  described 
may  be  about  1200,  but  this  is  a  mere  approximation. 

They  inhabit  clearings  in  the  retired  parts  of  the  forest,  one  of  which 
I  unexpectedly  entered  while  on  a  shooting  excursion  near  Pacherloo, 
in  the  Nundi  Cunnama  pass.  Their  village  consisted  of  bee-hive- 
shaiKMl  huts,  hu<ldled  together  in  a  cleared  spot,  cleanly  swept  and 
surrounded  by  jungle.  The  huts  had  walls  of  wicker-work,  about  three 
feet  high,  and  conical  roofs  of  straw,  with  a  sort  of  screen  thrown  in 
front  of  the  low  entrance.  The  men,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nudity,  were 
lying  outside,  here  and  there,  fast  asleep  in  the  sun,  tired  probably  with 
watching  or  hunting  wild  beasts  during  the  night,  while  the  women, 
rather  more  decently  clad,  were  preparing  their  food,  or  nursing  their 
children  near  the  doors  of  their  huts.  The  whole  resembled  a  Hot- 
tentot kraal  more  than  anything  else.  A  number  of  large  dogs 
instantly  attacked  the  intruder,  but  were  kept  at  bay  with  the  butt  of 
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my  gun  until  their  somnolent  masters  were  on  the  alert,  and  came  to 
the  rescue. 

Features. — The  women  dress  much  in  the  style  of  the  wandering 
female  basket-malvcrs,  and  resemble  them  in  feature  more  than  the 
Tclugu  Hindus,  their  neighbours.  The  features  of  the  men  are  small 
and  animated;  the  cheek-bones  higher,  and  more  prominent  than 
those  of  the  generality  of  Hindus;  the  nose  flatter,  and  the  nostrils 
more  expanded.  Their  eyes  are  black  and  piercing ;  in  stature  they 
are  usually  lower  than  their  neighbours.  Their  hair,  which  they 
wear  very  long,  and  rolled  up  at  the  back,  or  near  the  crown  of  the 
head,  like  that  of  a  woman,  is  not  the  frizzly  hair  of  the  Papuan  or 
the  Hottentot,  but  is  more  shaggy  and  less  straight,  probably  from  ex- 
posure, than  that  of  the  Hindu ;  in  person  they  are  usually  slightly 
but  well  fonned,  except  about  the  knee,  which  is  large,  and  the  1^; 
the  colour  of  the  skin  is  slightly  darker,  and  the  disposition  to  catfr- 
neous  eruptions  greater.  Altogether  they  resemble  what  might  be 
the  produce  of  a  cross  between  the  Jacoon  aborigine  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  a  common  Telugu  Ryot  of  the  neighbouring  yillages, 
more  than  any  class  of  the  human  race  that  I  can  imagine  or  have 
seen. 

LangiMge. — They  converse  in  Telugu,  and  affirm  that  they  have 
no  peculiar  language  of  their  own,  but  their  pronunciation  of  it  is 
harsh  and  peculiar;  in  intonation  of  voice  and  animated  gesture,  they 
often  reminded  me  of  the  Malayan  Jacoons.  They  have  no  written 
character,  nor  could  I  find  a  single  individual  who  could  read  or 
write. 

History, — They  have  no  written  inscriptions,  either  on  stonei 
copper,  or  palmyra  leaf;  and  no  tradition  of  their  origin,  farther  than 
that  they  have  always  understood  that  their  ancestors  have  inhabited 
these  jungles  and  mountains  ever  since  the  mountains  were  created, 
and  that  they  never  emigrated  from  any  other  country.  The  Brah- 
mans,  however,  with  that  love  of  appropriation  that  distinguishes 
them,  have  presented  me  with  the  following  legend  of  the  ong^  of 
the  Chenchwars. 

Previous  to  the  incarnation  of  Sri  Krishna  Swami,  in  the  Dwapan 
Yug,  (the  third  of  the  four  great  ages,)  the  Chenchwars  were  shep- 
herds of  the  Yerra  Golla  caste;  Obal-Iswara,  the  Nrisimha  swami  of 
Obalam,  (a  celebrated  hill-shrine  in  the  Naila  Mallas,)  having  taken 
away  and  kept,  as  a  Chonchita,  a  maid  of  the  Yerra  Golla  family, 
begat  upon  her  children,  of  whom  they  are  the  descendants,  and  are 
consequently  styled  Chenchwars. 

Religion, — They  appear  to  have  little  or  no  idea  of  religion  beyond 
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what  tliey  have  picked  up  from  the  surrounding  Hindus.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Atkoor  Chenchwars,  as  will  be  seen,  sayours  strongly  of 
Brahmanical  interpolation,  and  embraces  the  leading  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis,  while  the  Nundial  Chenchwars  assert  their  perfect 
ignorance  of  a  God  or  soul,  and  I  know  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
worshipping  images,  beyond  attempts  to  propitiate  some  of  the  Hindu 
saktis  through  fear,  a  custom  which  has  even  extended  to  Mussul- 
mans. The  questions  touching  their  religion  have  been  imperfectly 
put  and  imperfectly  answered.  Better  information  on  this  head  is 
required  before  any  theory  is  built  upon  it. 

Oicstoms. — The  distinctions  of  caste,  the  crimes  of  infanticide,  sati, 
human  sacrifice,  and  cannibalism,  are  unknown.  They  (such  as  can 
afford  it)  practise  polygamy.  Their  marriage  consists  in  a  simple 
agreement  before  the  assembled  relatives  and  elders  of  the  tribe.  The 
Atkoorians  state  that  they  burn  their  dead  usually;  but  bury  whenever 
it  is  desired  by  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The  Nundialites 
affirm  that  they  always  bury,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  custom,  as 
among  some  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  to  carry  the  weapons  of  the  deceased 
to  the  grave;  but  whether  they  are  buried  with  the  corpse  or  not, 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Communities  and  Laws. — They  are  divided  into  little  tribes,  or 
clans  :  in  each  clan  there  are  certain  heads,  or  elders,  who  decide 
disputes,  and  punish  malefactors;  murder  is  atoned  for  by  death. 
Passing  through  the  jungle  near  Pacherloo,  I  observed  a  skull,  bleached 
by  the  sun,  dangling  from  the  branch  of  a  tamarind  tree,  which  I  was 
informed  was  that  of  a  murderer  and  hill  robber,  put  to  death  by  these 
sylvan  judges,  whose  simple  code  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  Lex  talionis. 

Dress  and  Weapons, — Some  of  the  better  classes  wear  a  cloth  round 
their  waist,  short  pantaloons  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  a  handkerchief 
round  their  head,  like  the  Hindu  Kunbi ;  but  the  generality  content 
themselves  with  a  dirty  rag  to  cover  their  nudity.  The  elders  are 
distinguished  usually  by  being  armed  with  a  spear,  a  hatchet,  or  a 
matchlock,  while  their  less  fortunate  brethren  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  a  rude  bamboo  bow  and  arrow  of  reeds,  tipped  with 
iron.  A  flint  and  steel,  and  a  small  supply  of  tobacco,  of  which  they 
are  extremely  fond,  completes  the  Chenchwar  foresters  equipment. 
They  are  not  remarkably  expert  as  archers,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
awkwardness  they  exhibited  in  dispatching  an  unfortunate  sheep  I  had 
picketed  for  them  at  forty  yards,  and  which  was  held  out  to  them 
as  the  reward  of  the  best  marksman. 

I  found  them  good  beaters,  patient  and  docile,  with  a  remarkably 
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fine  eje  for  game  in  a  jnngle,  in  which  they  riTml  theb  farother  Jaeoou 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  of  BengaL 

They  keep  very  mach  to  themoelTes  and  their  wigwams  in  the 
jangle,  are  mightily  prond,  and,  like  the  Highlanden  of  oM,  theie 
MJu  culoUe  sons  of  liberty  look  upon  wearing  and  the  arte  of  ciTiliaatioo 
with  the  most  profound  contempt.  They  state  the  jongiee  and  wiMi 
they  inhabit  to  be  far  more  healthy  to  them  than  the  plains;  and,  as  a 
proof,  aver  that  cholera  has  nerer  penetrated  to  their  gudems. 

Question. — How  many  tribes  of  Chensnars  are  there  in  yonr  viei- 
Dity,  and  what  arc  the  names  of  the  tribes  ? 

A nswer  of  Aihow  Chejuuars, — There  are  five  tribes  or  Gdrvmi,  rix : 
1,  Wuttalur;  2,  Gaaraboyina;  3,  Jellevanda;  4,  Golla;  5,  Chella- 
wadru. 

A  ntwer  of  Nundial  Chentuars, — There  are  thirty-one  tribes,  ris. 
1,  Tota;  2,  Aval;  S,  Gnlla;  4,  Maudla;  5,  ChiguUa;  6,  Uttalnri 
7,  Jelli;  8,  Chala;  9,  Niniwala;  1 0,  Gaaraboyina ;  11,  Balli;  12,  Gn- 
ram;  13,  Palmds;  14,  Indle;  15,  Arity;  16,  Jenesh;  17,Barnin]a 
18,  Kurtuola;  19,  Posatla;  20,  Gujjalra;  21,  Yelpnla;  22,  Sanga 
2iiy  Dasari;  24,  Kavur;  25,  Pulem;  26,  Pulcherla;  27,  Raya;  28,  Chain 
29,  Jamana;  30,  Mundla;  31,  Tatte. 

Q, — Who  arc  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  and  what  are  their  names 
ami  titlcM  ? 

Atkoor. — Their  names  are,  Kanwa,  Wagadu,  Bachadu,  Lingadn, 
Korti,  Kunaniu,  Nagadu,  Tuppadu.  They  have  no  titles,  but  gene- 
rally carry  u  iiiatchlock,  spear,  or  a  hatchet. 

^undiaL — Wo  do  not  know  their  names  or  titles. 

Q, — What  are  the  names,  number,  and  situation  of  your  vil- 
lagotj? 

Atkoor, — We  live  in  Chensu  huts  in  the  Nalla  Malla  Mountains 
in  the  Atkoor  Puss  near  Nagalutrl,  on  the  road  to  the  Parvatta  shrine 
in  the  Yclyuto  Vims,  and  in  the  jungles  near  Bandinempolliam,  Kota- 
pally,  IndroHhwuram,  Pcilda  Chirm,  and  around  the  hill  shrine  of 
Purvntta. 

iXitfufiaL — Wo  live  near  the  Uatan  trees  on  the  hill  of  Padamala 
Kalwa  noiir  Oinkiirum,  ou  the  hill  of  Gazupilly,  and  on  the  hill  of 
Nnrminpunun,  a  hiunlot  noar  Ghali  Clienua{)olliam. 

Q, — Art'  ilioHi^  huts  tixotl  and  stationary,  or  are  they  removed  from 
pliuM'  to  plnco  liko  thotH.^  of  tlio  Yerukalwiirs  and  Lambadisi 

iii^h, — Thov  ari>  not  remove*!  from  placo  to  place.  From  the 
time  the  Nulla  Mnllas  woro  fonned  our  ancestors  have  inhabited  these 
mountaiut^  fnuu  father  to  tKm. 

Q. — Does  each  villngo  possess  a  **  Bdmh  BallnUh  f*    (Hindn  vil- 
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lage  system  of  twelve,  consisting  of  blacksmith,  carpenter,  Pnncbnn* 
gum,  &c.) 

Both.— There  is  no  Barah  BallutehJ 
Q. — Hare  you  any  distinction  of  castes  ? 

Atkoor. — ^We  have  no  distinctions  of  caste;  our  cliiefs  are  only 
distinguished  by  the  spear,  hatchet,  or  matchlock. 
Q, — Have  you  any  fixed  laws  9 
Both.— No. 

Q, — What  do  you  do  in  cases  of  murder,  theft,  &c.? 
Atkoor. — ^Whenever  a  murder  is  committed  all  the  heads  assemble 
together  and  kill  the  murderer  in  return.  In  case  of  robbery,  if  the 
stolen  property  be  discovered,  or  the  party  yoluntarily  restore,  nothing 
further  is  done.  If  the  thief  do  not  restore  the  property,  and  con* 
fesses  his  crime,  we  collect  from  him  an  equivalent;  and,  in  case  he 
^oes  not  possess  any  property  nothing  further  is  done ;  since  what  has 
l)een  expended  cannot  be  recovered.  Capital  punishment  is  executed  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  weapon,  as  the  crime  for  which  it 
is  awarded.  All  petty  offences,  such  as  assaults,  striking  one  another, 
are  punished  by  the  heads,  by  beating  the  offender  in  return,  and  by 
Teprimand. 

Nundial. — In  cases  of  murder  the  perpetrators  are  put  to  death  in 
Tetum.     Thefts  and  assaults  are  punished  as  above. 
Q. — How  are  civil  cases  disposed  of? 

Both. — By  the  heads,  who  assemble  without  regard  to  number, 
which  depends  on  the  number  present  in  the  village;  and  after  examin- 
ing witnesses  and  the  parties,  decide  the  question.  They  assemble 
near  the  gudem  or  huts. 

Q. — ^Do  Sati  and  infanticide  ever  take  place  among  you,  or  human 
sacrifice!? 

Both. — Never. 
Q, — ^Is  polygamy  allowed? 
Both.—lt  is. 

Q. — ^What  are  the  usual  ceremonies  and  customs  at  marriages? 
Atkoor, — Beating  tomtoms,  distributing  betel,  fruits,  &c.,  present- 
ing the  bride  with  a  new  rSku  (a  sort  of  cloth  like  the  Hindu  sarhi), 
and  a  coarse  choli  or  vest.  The  bridegroom  gets  a  new  handkerchief  to 
tie  round  his  head,  and  a  chadr,  a  cloth  like  a  shirt.  The  people  of  the 
tribe  are  all  invited.  We  have  no  other  ceremonies  than  these.  A 
dance  takes  place. 

Nundial. — Tomtoms  are  beat,  and  a  dance  takes  place. 
Q. — What  are  the  usual  ceremonies  at  deaths  ?  and  do  you  bury  or 
bom  your  deadt 
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Atkoor, — ^When  a  person  dies  he  is  lamented  over  by  his  rektiTee 
for  a  while :  the  corpse  is  then  washed  with  water,  laid  on  a  bier 
made  of  the  stems  of  the  bamboo,  and  borne  with  the  weapons  the 
deceased  used  in  his  life-time, — ^matchlock,  spear, — ^to  the  funeral  pile, 
and  burned.  The  relatives  mourn  two  days,  and  afterwards  invite 
the  people  of  the  tribe  to  a  feast,  with  which  the  mourning  terminatei. 

bundled, — Same  as  above,  but  they  state  they  bury  their  dead. 

Q, — ^What  are  the  ceremonies  at  births  ? 

Both, — As  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  the  umbilical  cord  is  cut,  and 
the  child  is  washed.  On  the  third  day  the  ceremony  of  purification  ii 
performed,  by  inviting  all  the  women  of  the  tribe  to  a  feast,  and  pre- 
senting them  with  betel  leaf.  On  the  fourth  an  old  woman  gives 
a  name  to  the  child,  which  it  retains  ever  after. 

Q, — Do  you  ever  eat  human  flesh,  or  the  raw  flesh  of  animals  I 

Both. — ^We  do  not. 

Q. — What  species  of  food  is  forbidden? 

Both, — ^We  do  not  eat  of  the  flesh  of  bullocks,  buffalos,  czow» 
kites,  vultures,  storks,  &c.  The  flesh  also  of  tigers,  camels,  honea^ 
swine,  and  monkeys  is  forbidden,  but  we  eat  other  animals,  and  drink 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  palm. 

Q, — Does  slavery  exist  among  you  ? 

BotIi.—No. 

Q, — Have  you  any  written  annals,  inscriptions  on  stone,  wood,  or 
copper,  or  traditions  of  the  origin  of  your  race,  whence  it  came  into 
these  jungles  and  hills  ? 

Both, — Our  ancestors  have  always  inhabited  these  jnn^es  ani 
mountains  from  time  immemorial.  We  have  no  history,  nor  inscrip- 
tions, nor  any  tradition  of  ever  having  come  from  any  other  oonntij 
into  this. 

Q. — Why  do  you  inhabit  unhealthy  forests  and  mountains  %  Why 
do  you  not  live  in  the  open  plains,  tilling  the  earth,  digging  welli^ 
weaving  cloths,  or  trading  like  civilized  beings  % 

Atkoor. — Dwelling  in  hilly  jungly  tracts  has  ever  been  thought 
healthy  by  us  and  our  ancestors.  There  the  smell  of  other  men 
docs  not  reach  us.  In  the  plains  the  sight  of  other  men  excites  fear, 
which  engenders  diseases.  With  regard  to  well  digging,  weaving,  &e.y 
we  are  not  capable  of  these  tasks. 

Nundial. — As  we  have  been  always  accustomed  to  the  jnngle,  we 
inhabit  it,  because  residing  in  open  plains  will  cause  diseases.  We  tie 
loath  to  follow  the  arts  of  cultivation,  weaving,  &o.,  as  they  are  pre- 
hibited,  and  whoever  practises  them  is  expelled  from  the  tribe. 

Q. — Do  you  ever  intermarry  with  the  Telugos  or  other  inhabitants 
of  the  plain,  or  with  any  other  people  ? 
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Both, — We  never  intermarry  with  other  people. 

Q. — What  is  your  usual  mode  of  life  ? 

Atkoor, — We  barter  honey,  wax,  Ippa  flowers,  Karakkdya  tama- 
rinds, and  other  jungle  produce,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  for 
cloths,  grain,  tobacco,  &c. 

Nundixil. — We  sell  honey  and  bees'  wax,  and  hunt  wild  animals. 

Q. — Describe  the  mode  of  hunting,  and  show  specimens  of  the  snares 
and  traps  you  use. 

Atkoor. — We  have  no  snares,  &c.,  but  hunt  with  bows,  arrows^  and 
matchlocks. 

Nundial. — ^We  do  not  use  snares  or  traps.  We  shoot  bears;  but 
do  not  kill  elephants  or  tigers. 

Q, — Do  you  employ  poison  to  tip  the  ends  of  your  arrows  1  If  so, 
send  some  of  the  poison,  and  a  list  of  the  herbs  and  minerals  of  which 
it  may  happen  to  bo  composed,  and  describe  the  mode  of  con- 
cocting it. 

Atkoor, — No  poison  is  employed.  We  sharpen  our  weapons  on  a 
stone,  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  salt. 

Nundial. — ^We  do  not  use  poison. 

Q. — What  is  your  usual  food? 

Atkoor. — The  cooked  flesh  of  the  animals  we  kill,  the  grain  wo 
get  in  barter;  and  should  these  fail,  we  live  upon  Kunda  roots,  &c. 

Nundial. — We  subsist  on  honey,  Chensu  roots,  wild  herbs,  and  rice. 

Q. — Are  there  any  doctors  or  wise  men  among  you ;  and  what  are 
your  medicines  ? 

Atkoor. — There  are  some  respectable  persons  among  us,  who 
make  decoctions  of  the  leaves  and  roots  of  trees,  and  give  them  to 
the  sick. 

Nundial. — We  have  no  doctors.  The  medicines  used  by  the 
Hindus  are  used  by  us.  We  do  not  know  of  what  they  are  com- 
pounded. 

Q. — Have  you  any  other  intercourse  besides  that  of  barter  with  the 
Hindus  of  the  plains  ? 

Botli. — None. 

Q. — Have  you  any  priests  or  pujaris? 

Both. — None. 

Q. — Do  you  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God  and  a  soul? 

Atkoor. — Yes. 

Nundial. — Cannot  say.    No  one  has  instructed  us  in  these  matters. 

Q. — When  a  man  dies,  does  the  soul  die  also? 

Atkoor. — No;  the  soul  goes  to  God:  others  become  evil  spirits  and 
will  appear  again. 

VOL.  VIII.  U 
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NundidL. — ^We  do  not  know* 

Q. — ^Are  men  rewarded  or  panislied  after  death  aocording  to  their 
good  or  evil  acts  when  living  ? 

Atkoor, — Yes. 

NtindiaL — ^We  do  not  know. 

Q, — ^What  punishmenti  and  who  is  the  inflictor  f 

Aikoor, — The  attendants  of  the  keeper  of  hell  (Yama),  punish  the 
guilty  by  converting  them  into  worms  and  tormenting  them  in  Tarions 
ways. 

Nundud. — ^We  cannot  say. 

Q, — ^What  reward^  and  who  is  the  grantor  t 

Aikoor. — Wo  have  heard  our  elders  say  that  the  Snpreme  Being 
keeps  them  in  the  Holy  Regions^  where  their  desires  are  all  attained. 

IfundiaL — ^Do  not  know. 

Q. — ^What  is  the  place  of  reward  called  f 

Atkoor. — The  heaven ;  the  residence  of  the  God  RamasamL 

Nundial. — Wo  do  not  know. 

Q. — Are  these  punishments  and  rewards  everlasting  t 

Atkoor. — They  are  not  everlasting :  when  the  punishment  is  at  an 
end  the  guilty  will  be  bom  in  another  state  of  being,  according  to  his 
acts :  even  with  regard  to  the  rewarded,  they  are  to  remain  in  the 
adorned  regions  only  for  a  limited  time,  and  then  to  reappear  on  earth 
in  another  shape. 

Nundial, — We  do  not  know. 

Q, — Are  you  ever  converted  to  Mahomedanism  or  Hindolimt 

BotJi. — Never. 

©. — What  is  your  language  % 

Both. — It  is  like  that  of  the  Telugus^but  differs  in  pronunciation. 

<?.— Can  any  of  you  read  or  write  ? 

i^o<A.— No. 
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Art.  XIIL — Account  of  Aden;  by  J.  P.  Malcolmson,  Esq., 
Chil  and  Staff  Surgeon. 

{Read  Februari/  15,  1845.] 

So  mncli  has  already  been  written  on  the  topography  of  Aden  by 
travellers  who  have  visited  the  place,  either  from  motives  of  curiosity, 
or  on  their  way  to  more  distant  regions,  also  by  individuals  whose 
duties  have  detained  them  there,  that  I  fear  any  information  which  I 
can  add  to  what  haa  already  been  made  known,  will  be  of  little 
interest;  however,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  friend,  I  for- 
ward such  remarks  and  observations  as  a  permanent  residence  of  six 
years  has  enabled  me  to  collect. 

It  might  be  deemed  quite  superfluous  in  me  to  enlarge  upon  the 
importance  of  Aden  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  British  posses- 
eiuns  in  the  East,  commanding  as  it  does  the  high  road  of  nations  in 
the  rapidly  increasing  intercourse  between  Europe  and  the  East ;  or 
to  recapitulate  the  superior  advantages  which  a  six  years*  occupancy 
as  a  coal  d^pot  and  naval  station  has  proved  it  to  possess  far  above 
any  other  locality  that  could  have  been  selected.  T  shall  therefore 
coufine  myself  to  such  observations  as  occur  to  me  under  the  different 
heads  into  which  I  propose  to  divide  the  subject,  premising  a  few 
remarks  on  the  geological  formation  of  the  place. 

Geological  Formation. 
The  peninsula  of  Aden,  of  which  Semilla,  the  most  southern  pro- 
montory, forms  Capo  Aden,  is  situated  in  45°  9'  east  long.,  and 
12^  47'  north  lat.,  is  most  unequivocally  of  igneous  origin,  and  may 
be  considered  throughout  one  mass  of  volcanic  and  pseudo-volcanic 
rocks,  differing  but  little  in  appearance  and  composition.  The  cir- 
cumference of  Aden  may  bo  laid  down  at  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles,  the  greater  part  being  occupied  by  a  range  of  high  hills,  ex- 
tending from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east.  The  line  of  ridge  of 
these  hills  is  exceedingly  uneven,  and  peaked;  the  centre  considerably 
hijrher  than  its  two  extremes,  forming  the  high  peak  called  Gibel 
Shumshum,  which  at  its  highest  part  attains  an  elevation  of  1770 
feet,  and  can  be  been,  in  clear  weather,  when  approachetl  by  sea 
from  the  eastward,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  On  the  south  and 
south-western  sides  the  black  basaltic  hills  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea 
to  a  considerable  height  of  many  hundred  feet ;  it  is  also  expose<l  to 
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a  heavy  surf  during  the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoon,  which 
makes  landing  in  boats  on  that  side  impracticable.  From  theao 
precipitous  terminations  to  the  Southern  Pass  a  number  of  BpniB 
extend  down  to  the  sea,  where  they  all  end  bluff  and  abruptly^ 
encompassing  white  sandy  bays  ;  indeed,  Aden,  as  shewn  on  the  map, 
may  not  inaptly  be  compared,  in  figure,  to  the  shell  called  the  Knotty 
Plerocera. 

The  town  of  Aden  is  situated  in  a  valley,  which  is  eyidenUy  the 
crater  of  an  immense  extinct  submarine  volcano,  and  which,  in  its 
active  though  submergent  state,  has  thrown  out  immense  torrents  of 
lava  in  every  direction,  to  an  extent  which  far  exceeds  any  idea  that 
we  can  form  from  the  operations  of  volcanoes  of  the  present  era  ;  after 
a  season  of  repose,  of  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  it  appears  to 
have  become  again  active,  and  a  second  crater  to  have  opened  on  the 
north-western  side  of  what  is  now  the  valley  of  Aden,  forming  what 
is  designated  in  the  plans  the  table-land,  or  eastern  buttress  of 
Shumshum,  shattering  in  its  operation  the  ancient  crater  nearly' 
through  its  centre,  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  Pass,  breaking 
into  pieces  and  separating  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  edge^ 
one  fragment  of  which  fonued  the  Island  of  Seera,  another  Dorab-el- 
host,  and  thus  forming  an  opening  through  which  the  lava  escaped 
into  what  is  now  known  as  Eastern  Bay.  The  remains  of  the  second 
eruption  (worthy  the  observation  of  the  geologist)  are  still  visible  on 
the  table-land  before  alluded  to,  and,  geologically  speaking,  do  not 
bear  signs  of  any  very  great  antiquity;  however,  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  these  important  events  occurred  long  anterior 
to  the  time  in  which  animal  life  was  called  into  existence,  and  pro- 
bably occupied  a  million  of  years  in  their  operation. 

The  whole  ridge  of  hills  before  mentioned  are  composed  of  lava 
in  its  various  forms,  from  the  compact  basalt  (ponderous,  and  con- 
taining a  very  large  proportion  of  iron)  to  the  pumice  stone  which 
floats  on  water ;  a  great  variety  of  minerals,  in  very  minute  crystaLi^ 
are  found  imbedded  in  the  lavas,  amongst  which  I  may  mention 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  obsidian,  curiously  grouped  quarts  crys- 
tals radiating  from  a  common  centre ;  some  very  pretty  specimens  of 
liipecular  iron  ore  are  also  met  with.  Trachyte  is  found  in  immense 
masses,  contorted  into  various  singular  and  fantastic  forms.  It  is 
very  singular,  that  nearly  all  the  rocks  in  Aden  have  such  an  exoeas 
of  alkali  in  their  composition  as  to  render  them  totally  unfit  for  the 
external  facing  of  permanent  works.  These  rocks,  when  exposed  to 
atmospheric  influence  for  even  a  brief  period,  peel  off  in  exceedingly 
thin  lamiuse,  under  which  is  found  a  saline  efiiorescence.    This  qoalitj 
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^^  the  stono  I  considered  of  such  importance^  that  I  communicated  my 
-*^niarks  to  the  Military  Board ;   in  consequence^  instructions  were 
.^^iven  to  the  engineers  superintending  the  construction  of  the  public 
"^^orks,  to  reject  all  such  as  appeared  to  be  possessed  of  this  disinte- 
,3K^ting  quality.     There  is  only  one  part  which  I  have  yet  discovered 
^n  the  whole  range  of  hills  that  affords  stone  of  sufficient  dimensions, 
^and  capable  of  resisting  exposure  to  the  air.    This  is  a  peak  projecting 
:^rom  the  northern  side  of  the  table-land,  composed  of  exceedingly  hard 
.s&nd  slightly  vesicular  basalt,  which  is  principally  a  mixture  of  iron  and 
.«ilex,  chemically  combined  with  crystals  of  felspar,  and  small  garnets 
interspersed.     The  stone  from  this  peak  requires  to  be  blasted,  the 
<^ffect«  of  which,  the  hill  being  precipitous,  project  the  stono  into  the 
valley,  where  it  is  cut  and  dressed  as  required ;  from  thence,  a  good 
road  having  been  constructed,  it  is  conveyed  in  carts  to  the  different 
works :  of  this  stone  the  works  at  the  main  or  northern  gate  are  con* 
structed,  and  for  durability  it  is  equal  to  any  ever  used.     It  certainly 
appears  that  the  whole  of  the  rocky  masses  of  Aden  are  traversed  and 
intersected  by  dykes,  which  deserve  remark  as  exceedingly  curious 
phenomena;   they  are  almost  in  every  instance  perfectly  Vertical, 
standing  out  in  many  places  in  bold  relief  from  the  dark,  frowning, 
bkck  lava.     In  one  place  they  are  observed  to  take  a  tortuous,  or 
zigzag  course,  running  mostly  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direc^ 
tion,  some  trachytic  and  others  basaltic  ;  others  again  run  in  a  direct 
line  across  the  whole  peninsula,  till  they  are  lost  in  East  and  West 
Bay;   some  of  them  assume  a  mixed  or  porphjrritic   composition. 
These  dykes  are  in  many  places  separated  from  the  rock,  on  either 
fide,  by  layers  of  coal-black  coloured  rock,  very  brittle,  and  easily 
crumbled  in  small  pieces,  nearly  approaching  pitch-stone  in  its  com- 
position  and   qualities.      The  dykes  have   evidently  been  injected 
from  below  at  the  time  the  rocks  were  shattered  by  the  second  series 
of  volcanoes.     On  the  north-western  aspect,  or  that  in  Back  Bay,  the 
rocks  are  chiefly  composed  of  tufaceous  strata,  alternating  with  an 
unnieude  number  of  lava  currents,  varying  from  two  to  ten,  or  even 
twenty  feet  in  thickness.     There  are  also  layers,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
of  ficoriffi,  fragments  of  basalt  and  other  igneous  rocks,  cemented  firmly 
together  by  quartzose  sand,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

To  the  north-west,  Aden  is  attached  to  the  main  land  by  a  low 
^andy  isthmus,  the  greatest  elevation  of  which  above  the  level  of  the 
^  does  not  exceed  six  feet,  and  its  breadth  not  more  than  three- 
^Qarters  of  a  mile.  This  isthmus  separates  Eastern  from  Western  Bay, 
and  gradually  enlarges  in  breadth  till  it  reaches  Khora  Mucksa,  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  where  the  British  possessions  iu  Arabia  tei«- 
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minato :  a  large  morass  is  here  formed  by  the  sea,  but  fortanately 
unproductive  of  vegetation ;  across  this  isthmus,  within  musket-shot 
from  the  base  of  the  rooks,  on  the  right  and  left  flanks,  are  the  field 
works^  the  chief  defence  of  Aden,  built  on  the  ruins  of  what  is  called 
the  Turkish  Wall. 

It  can  hardly,  in  my  opinion,  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  Aden  waa 
an  island  at  no  very  remote  period ;  and  that  the  isthmus  haa  been 
formed  by  the  tides  from  East  and  West  Bay  meeting  on  what  waa 
then  probably  a  ledge  of  rocks,  their  current  becoming  thus  nea- 
tralized;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  isthmus  is  composed  of  com- 
minuted shells; — indeed  the  whole  of  the  low  sandy  belt,  whidi 
lies  between  the  sea  and  the  high  hills,  distant  about  forty  miles,  haa 
been  undoubtedly  formed  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar,  aasiated 
materially  by  the  debris  carried  from  the  mountains  by  the  toirenUi 
these  changes  were  not  effected  in  a  few  years,  or  even  eentoriea,  bat 
must  have  required  thousands  of  years  in  their  accomplishment ;  this 
may  also  have  been  assisted  by  the  elevating  power  of  subterranean 
heat. 

It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  whole  tracts  of  oonntrj  hare 
been  thus  elevated,  and  that  other  portions  have  been  depressed.  The 
space  of  ground  in  rear  of  the  Turkish  Wall,  extending  to  the  baao  of 
the  hills,  which  is  a  perfect  flat  of  considerable  extent,  and  somewhat 
lower  than  that  in  front,  is  likewise  composed  of  oonmiinuted  shells, 
sand,  and  the  debris  carried  from  the  hills,  mixed  in  some  places  with 
clay,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks;  in  the  rear,  this 
valley  or  plain  is  surrounded  and  commanded  by  precipitous  rodu, 
extremely  diiRcult  of  access.  The  part  which  is  just  below  the  hill% 
has  been  considerably  lowered;  principally  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Aden  having  carried  off  the  soil  for  building  purposes  in  the  town ; 
this  they  continue  to  do  even  at  the  present  time.  The  whole  of  thb 
plain  is  deeply  impregnated  with  salt ;  in  the  dry  weather  the  snrfMe 
is  covered  with  a  saline  efflorcsccnco,  which  crisps  under  the  feet 
when  walking  over  it ;  at  night  it  attracts  atraospherio  mobtnre  and 
deliquesces ;  capillary  attraction  also  assists  in  adding  to  the  moisture 
of  the  place.  In  every  part  of  the  plain  which  has  been  tried,  salt 
water  has  been  found  five  feet  below  the  surface.  The  militaiy  com- 
mission appointed  to  report  on  the  fortifications,  have  recommended 
this  plain  as  being  well  adapted  for  the  site  of  the  military  eamp.  I 
consider  it  totally  unfit  for  the  puri)osc,  and  in  a  medical  point  of  Tiflw, 
the  worst  place  that  could  have  been  selected  ;  and  do  give  it  as  my 
firm  belief,  that  the  measure  would  be  fraught  with  imminent  risk  to 
the  health  of  the  troops  who  should  be  stationed  there 
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Fauna. — The  animals  indigonous  to  Aden  are  very  limited  indeed 
awid  merely  include  a  few  monkeys,  which  Arab  tradition  says  are  the 
x^mains  of  the  tribe  of  Ad,  who  were  changed  into  monkeys  as  a  pun- 
jjliment  for  their  excessive  wickedness  :  these  monkeys  are  very  timid, 
never  visit  the  town,  and  are  but  seldom  seen  on  the  hills.  A  few 
liyenas  of  a  small  size  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  ravines ;  a  very 
l>eantifnl  kind  of  fox  exists  in  great  numbers,  and  these  descending 
from  the  rocks  at  night  are  exceedingly  destructive  amongst  the 
poultry.  The  whole  place  swarms  with  rats;  snakes,  lizards,  and 
scorpions  are  the  only  reptiles  found ;  the  former  are  not  venomous, 
the  liiards  are  very  timid  and  harmless.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
scorpions ;  one  grows  to  a  large  size ;  some  which  I  have  caught  have 
measured  eight  inches  in  length,  of  a  dirty  dark  yellow  colour,  with  a 
black  tip  to  their  tail ;  the  sting  from  this  kind,  though  productive  of 
much  pain  and  tumefaction  of  the  injured  part,  is  not  attended  with 
any  danger ;  a  dose  of  ammonia  and  laudanum  almost  instantly 
obviates  all  inconvenience,  the  swelling  soon  afterwards  subsiding  by 
friction  with  a  little  oil.  The  other  species  is  very  small  and  black ; 
it  is  seldom  found  in  houses,  its  usual  habitation  being  in  the  hills, 
under  stones  and  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  it ;  the  natives  dread  this  kind,  and  say  that  its  sting  is 
almost  in  every  instance  fatal ;  this  I  disbelieve,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  I  must  acknowledge,  that  no  case  of  a  sting  from  this  creature 
has  ever  oome  under  my  observation.  As  the  ruins  become  cleared 
away,  vermin  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  greatly  disappear. 

Flora, — The  flora  of  the  hills  is  more  extensive  and  interesting  to 
the  botanist,  and  in  the  higher  clefts  of  the  rocks  some  pretty  delicate 
flowers  are  to  be  found  during  the  cold  season,  A  few  trees  of  stunted 
growth  were  to  be  seen  in  the  ravines  and  valleys  when  the  English 
first  occupied  Aden,  and  in  some  places  the  acacia  had  attained  a 
considerable  size ;  these,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  now  entirely  disap- 
peared, in  consequence  of  the  camp  followers  and  townspeople  having 
cut  them  down  for  firewood,  when  the  supply  from  the  interior  was 
stopped.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  after  a  fall  of  rain  the  trees 
and  shrubs  assumed  a  pretty  appearance,  and  contrasted  pleasingly 
with  the  dark  masses  of  lava  and  basaltic  rocks. 

ClinuUe. — The  climate  of  Aden  may  be  divided  with  propriety  into 
tiro  seasons — the  hot  and  cold,  or  north-east  and  south-west  monsoons. 
The  former  commences  at  the  end  of  April  and  continues  till  the  begin- 
ning of  October ;  during  these  five  months  the  south-west  wind  con- 
tinues to  blow  almost  uninterruptedly  with  great  violence,  commenoing 
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daily  about  8  a.m.,  and  generally  subsiding  at  sunset;  not  nnfire- 
quently,  however,  it  continues  during  tLe  whole  night.  About  8  p.m* 
a  gentle  sea  breeze  sots  into  Eastern  Bay  from  the  north-^ast,  which, 
sweeping  in  its  course  over  a  great  expanse  of  sea,  reaches  the  heated 
rocks  of  Aden  with  a  coolness  and  invigorating  freshness  truly  de- 
lightful after  the  exhausting  heat  of  the  day ;  this  breeze  ooniinneB 
till  near  sunrise,  when  a  calm  succeeds,  the  wind  in  the  interval  veer* 
ing  round  to  the  south-west.  Hot  nights,  such  as  are  experienced  in 
India,  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  Aden  ;  during  the  prevaJence  of  the 
south-west  monsoon^  the  hot  winds,  which  rush  down  the  hilLs  with 
exceeding  great  fury,  carry  in  their  course  clouds  of  dust  that  pene- 
trate into  every  part  of  the  house,  and  even  into  boxes  and  drawers  7 
the  thermometer  frequently  ranging  as  high  fus  104°  in  the  shade. 
This  great  increase  of  temperature  is  not,  however,  productive  of  any 
increase  of  sickness ;  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  sick  is  decidedly 
less  than  in  the  cold  season.  During  the  north-east  monsoon  the  wind 
frequently  blows  very  strong  from  that  quarter,  particularly  at  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon,  sharp,  and  loaded  with  moisture^  pro* 
ducing  catarrh  and  dysentery  amongst  the  European  troops,  rhenma* 
tism  and  slight  fevers  of  a  few  days*  continuance  amongst  the  natiTd 
part  of  the  garrison  ;  the  former  very  obstinate,  the  latter  of  but  little 
account  and  easily  removed.  Polished  metals  exposed  speedUy  nut^ 
and  dyed  cloth  fades  remarkably  soon,  evidently  from  the  saline  pui- 
ticles  contained  in  the  atmosphere ;  many  of  the  rocks  also  shew  a 
moisture  on  their  surface,  from  the  excess  of  alkali  which  they  contain 
deliquescing.  It  has  often  been  observed  by  medical  men,  that 
during  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds,  wounds  and  ulcers  assume  a 
foul,  sloughy,  and  uulicalthy  aspect :  this  has  been  fully  exemplified  at 
Aden,  during  the  continuance  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  when  wonndB, 
however  healthy  in  appearance,  soon  degenerate ;  even  the  slightest 
abrasions  of  the  skin  almost  invariably  occasion  exceedingly  trouble- 
some sores  of  a  very  unmanageable  character,  and  in  former  yein 
often  terminated  fatally. 

Hain  occasionally  falls  with  tropical  violence  in  the  months  of 
November,  January,  and  February.  These  electric  showers  g^erally 
pass  from  the  north  to  the  south,  accompanied  by  loud  thunder  and 
most  vivid  lightning,  and  have  a  very  sensible  effect  in  cooling  the 
air.  The  mornings  and  evenings  at  these  times  are  truly  delightfnl ; 
apart  from  this  the  rains  are  not  productive  of  any  other  good  effect, 
as  from  the  inequality  of  the  surface,  occasioned  by  heaps  of  roina^  it 
merely  washes  the  filth  of  the  place  into  the  hollows,  and  a  most  dis- 
agreeable  effluvia  is  the  con6e([uence.    Time  will  remedy  this; 
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^^ow  the  ruins  arc  fast  disappearing  as  they  become  requisite  for 
building  purposes.     Periodical  rains,  such  as  fall  in  India,  would  soon 
"^^lake  Aden  uninhabitable,  as  malaria  of  a  destructive  kind  would  be 
"•ie  result.     There  are  but  few  cloudy  days  in  the  year,  consequently 
^he  glare  reflected  from  the  bare  heated  rocks  is  excessively  distressing 
"to  the  eyes;  ophthalmia  is,  however,  of  rare  occurrence;  the  exemp- 
tion from  this  painful  complaint,  under  circumstances  so  favourable  for 
it6  production,  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for.     The  thermometer  in 
the  cold  months,  from  October  till  March,  falls  fus  low  as  64^  at  nighty 
and  at  mid-day  only  rises  to  86°. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  regarding  the  heat  at  Aden  which  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  without  remark  :  that  is,  the  difference  that  at 
all  times  exists  between  the  sensible  heat  and  that  indicated  by  the 
thermometer;  this  is  striking  in  a  very  perceptible  degree  to  every 
person  who  has  paid  attention  to  thermometrical  observations.  The 
dews  are  heavy,  and  the  fogs,  totally  devoid  of  moisture,  are  frequen 
in  the  evenings  during  the  hot  season,  covering  the  tops  of  the  hills ; 
the  dews  seem  to  be  productive  of  no  ill  consequences  to  those  who 
sleep  exposed  to  their  influence,  which  many  of  the  natives  do,  merely 
following  the  old  native  custom  of  covering  the  head  with  a  cloth.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  the  gusts  of  wind  which  rush  down  from  Shumshum 
with  such  an  overpowering  force,  are  intimately  connected  with  elec- 
tricity, and  may  be  denominated  electric  winds  :  this  point  I  have  not 
yet  satisfactorily  investigated. 

The  climate  of  Aden,  for  seven  months  in  the  year,  may  be  con- 
sidered equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  most  stations  in  India. 

Industry. 
Agriculture,  or  rather  I  should  say,  horticulture,  has  as  yet  made 
^ut  little  progress ;  from  what  has  been  already  produced  in  the 
experimental  gardens  sanctioned  by  Government  three  years  ago,  the 
f^t  is  established  beyond  a  question  of  doubt,  that  the  soil  is  capable 
of  supporting  vegetation,  and  that  all  the  valleys  would  be  highly 
productive  if  irrigated ;  but  the  expense  of  procuring  water  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  will  always  be  a  serious  impediment  to  horticultural 
pursuits.  Vincij!,  could  an  adequate  supply  of  water  be  procured, 
^ould  ^row  luxuriantly,  as  decomposed  volcanic  rock  is  the  soil  in 
^hich  they  thrive  best.  The  manufactures  of  Aden  do  not  require 
Notice,  as  such  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  A  coarse  cotton  cloth  was 
^t  one  time  manufactured ;  but  as  the  proceeds  did  not  produce  an 
^equate  return  to  the  labourers,  from  their  being  unable  to  compete 
with  the  cheap  cloth  of  a  similar  descrii^tion  imported  from  Bombay, 
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tlio  weavers  have  l)etakon  themselves  to  other  oinployinent««  The 
government  and  other  works  have  created  a  great  demand  for  maniud 
labour.  The  description  of  artisans  usually  found  in  Indian  TiUagei 
are  to  be  found  in  Aden ;  I  cannot  say  that  they  are  very  expert  in 
their  respective  lines  of  business;  some  few  silversmiths  praotLse  their 
trade  in  making  native  ornaments ;  but  their  art  cannot  boast  of  mack 
elegance. 

Roads. — Some  good  roads  have  been  constructed  by  the  engineer ; 
one  in  particular  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  military  camp  to  the 
fort  built  at  Steamer  Point  on  Ras  Marbat;  another  not  less  worthy  of 
notice  commences  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  inside  the  town,  and  extends 
along  the  top  of  the  northern  range,  terminating  at  the  main  Pass. 
This  has  been  a  work  of  groat  labour,  but  of  singular  ntility,  as  ii 
enables  guns,  and  other  munitions  of  defence,  to  be  taken  up  and 
moved  with  facility  as  required.  The  conveyances  for  hire,  apart  from 
the  military,  are  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  which  may  bo 
obtained  at  a  regulated  and  luodcrate  sum. 

Popvlatwn. — There  are  few  places  where  population  has  so  rapidly 
increased  since  its  occupation  as  Aden.  In  January,  1839,  when  tha 
British  took  possession  of  the  place,  the  inhabitants  certainly  did  net 
exceed  one  thousand  poor  squalid  half-naked  creatures,  whose  ehiei 
food  consisted  of  dates  and  fish ;  since  then  the  influx  of  settlers  has 
been  rapid  and  is  still  increasing ;  some  are  attracted  by  the  increased 
circulation  of  money  occasioned  by  the  troops,  and  by  goyemment 
expenditure  for  general  purposes;  the  increased  trade  has  also 
attracted  many  men  of  i)roi)crty  from  Mocha,  Jidda,  and  other 
parts  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  elsewhere.  Numbers  of  these  people 
have  built  commodious  houses,  and  many  more  would  follow  their 
example,  but  for  an  impression  which  the  most  respectable  mer- 
chants still  entertain,  that  the  British  do  not  intend  to  hold  perma- 
nent possession  of  the  place;  this  they  say  is  to  them  evidenty  as 
during  a  five  years'  occupation  Government  has  not  erected  any 
buildings  which  would  indicate  their  determination  to  keep  posBes- 
fiion,  as  they  would  have  dono  had  a  permanent  settlement  been 
contemplated.  This  circumstance  certainly  gives  them  reaeoa  to 
think  that  the  investment  of  money  in  building  is  precarioos  and 
unsafe,  and  has  retarded  the  improvement  of  Aden  very  greatly. 
Building  materials  have  been  accumulated  by  the  inhabitants  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  at  great  expense,  and  all  they  require  is  a 
guarantee,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  abandon  the  place.  The  aggregate 
population  (Troops  and  Navy  not  included)  may  be  taken  at  80|000; 
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tliB  is  certainly  not  above,  but  perhaps  greatly  under  the  number,  as 
^>Dany  of  the  Mahomedans  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  number 
€jf  females  in  their  houses.     Europeans,  male  5,  females  2;  Portuguese, 
:»iiale  136,  females  20;  Arabs,  male  12,000,  females  4300;  Soomallees, 
:xna]e,  1600,  females  700;  Jews,  male  700,  females  600;  Banians,  male 
220,  females  none;  Parsecs,  male  50,  females  none;    Indian  shop- 
Iceopers  150;  Borahs  130;  Affghans  190;  African  Seedees,  males  180; 
Egyptians,  male  146,  females  51 :   total,  males  and  females  20,000. 
Troops  and  camp  followers  of  the  Force  3484,  of  whom  850  are  Euro- 
peans.    Here  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  a  few  Europeans  can  control  and  direct  the  energies  of  the 
many.     In  addition  to  the  above,  the  fluctuating  population  may  be 
taken  at  1500.    Total  inhabitants  of  Aden  will  therefore  be  upwards 
of  24,984. 

Dwellings, — In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  dweUings  generally 
speaking  built  of  more  fragile  materials  than  those  of  Aden.  They  are 
built,  or  rather  constructed  of  wooden  uprights,  the  intervals  filled 
np  with  a  kind  of  reed  found  in  the  interior,  and  are  covered  inter- 
nally with  matting  formed  from  the  leaves  of  the  date-tree;  the 
roofs  are  inclined  like  the  slate  roofs  in  Europe,  and  covered  with  a 
species  of  sedge,  which,  if  well  put  on,  is  impenetrable  to  the  rain. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  may  safely  assert,  that  these  houses,  in  a  place 
where  rain  seldom  falls,  are  better  adapted  to  the  climate  than  stone 
edifices  of  more  costly  construction.  The  great  risk  of  destruction  by 
fire  and  the  perishable  nature  of  the  materials,  are  the  great,  and 
perhaps  only  objections  to  this  kind  of  quarters ;  an  instance  of  the 
danger  and  insecurity  of  being  in  houses  thus  constructed,  was 
exemplified  by  the  whole  of  the  lines  of  the  10th  Regiment  Native 
Infantry,  with  the  officers'  quarters,  having  been  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  in  less  than  two  hours;  and  had  not  the  wind  at  the  time  been 
fortunately  seawards,  the  whole  camp  must  have  shared  the  same  fate. 
Tbese  dwellings  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  do  not,  as  stone 
^Is,  absorb  the  heat  during  the  day;  consequently  when  the  sun 
goes  down,  they  have  no  accumulated  heat  to  give  out^  and  are  thus 
<^1  at  night. 

Food. — The  food  and  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  have  improved 
^atly  since  they  have  become  British  subjects ;  almost  every  person, 
*ven  the  poorest,  can  now  afford  meat  and  rice,  with  such  condiments 
*«  they  wish  to  use.  The  importation  of  cheap  Indian  cloth  and 
English  piece  goods  has  enabled  them  to  go  comfortably  and  decently 
clad,  in  which  respect  they  were  formerly  eminently  deficient     The 
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Soomallec  tribes  in  particular  could  boast  of  nothing  better   tbaa 
dressed  skins ;  now  such  primitive  clothing  is  scarcely  over  seen. 

Police. — The  executive  police  of  Aden,  though  not  so  good  as  could 
bo  wished,  is  yet  remarkably  well  conducted,  when  the  limited  means 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  civil  authorities  is  taken  into  conside- 
ration; in  the  first  place  there  are  no  sewers,  and  there  is  the  radical 
deficiency  of  a  want  of  water  to  cleanse  the  town;  and  secondly^ 
the  Government  do  not  allow  an  adequate  scavanago  to  keep  the  place 
in  a  state  of  cleanliness.  The  streets  are  neither  paved  nor  lighted; 
they  are,  however,  marked  out  with  regularity  of  an  uniform  breadth, 
and  as  the  houses  are  built  they  are  levelled.  Burials,  I  regret 
to  say,  are  still  continued  in  the  town,  a  practice  which,  from  the 
limited  dimensions  of  the  place  and  consequent  value  of  ground,  should 
be  abandoned.  All  casualties,  of  whatever  kind,  occurring  in  the  town, 
are,  by  order  of  the  Political  Agent,  carefully  looked  after  and  re- 
j>ortcd.  No  regular  quarantine  laws  arc  established,  but  all  vessels 
arriving  are  visited  by  a  health  officer,  and  on  departure  are  furnished 
with  a  bill  of  health.  I  have  seen  more  instances  of  longevity  among 
tho  natives  of  Aden  than  in  any  port  of  India,  and  I  have  visited 
mo.st  of  the  military  stations  in  our  western  possessions.  There  is  no 
disease  which  can  be  called  peculiar  to  the  place;  the  inhabitants 
may  bo  said  to  enjoy  almost  unvaried  good  health. 

Prhonii, — The  prison  of  Aden  is  a  good  temporary  building  sur- 
rounded by  a  rubble  wall,  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  intended. 
The  rooms  and  airing  ground  aro  of  ample  size.  In  this  prison  a 
number  of  convicts  from  Bombay,  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  life^ 
arc  confined;  they  are  employed  on  the  roads  and  fortifications  of 
the  place ;  every  attention  to  their  comfort  consistent  with  their  safe- 
keeping is  shown  them.  A  surgeon  visits  the  prison  daily;  a  daily 
report  of  the  sick  is  sent  to  the  Political  Resident,  and  every  recom- 
mendation of  the  Civil  Surgeon  as  to  change  of  diet  or  exemption  from 
work  on  account  of  sickness  is  immediately  complied  with.  Upon  the 
whole  the  discipline  inculcated  towards  those  unfortunates  is  con- 
siderate and  humane ;  they  are  supplied  at  stated  intervals  with  such 
clothing  a^  the  season  requires,  and  during  labour  no  harsh  usage  is 
authorized  or  allowed.  No  contagious  disease  or  any  peculiar  sick- 
ness has  api^eared  among  the  prisoners  since  the  convict  prison  was 
established  ;  their  labour  is  moderate,  and  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest. 
There  are  no  female  prisoners,  nor  are  females  admitted  into  the 
prison ;  their  food  is  good  and  in  sulficient  quantity. 
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Water, — The  water  at  Aden  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  the 
wells  that  supply  it  are  deserving  of  particular  attention.  They  are 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty^  situated  mostly,  though  not  inva- 
riably, at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  to  an  average 
depth  of  forty  feet,  not  more  in  many  instances  than  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  built  from  the  rock  with  a  circular  rubble  wall.  The 
water  in  these  wells  never  rises  above  twenty  feet,  where  it  remains 
stationary  during  the  hot  and  cold  weather.  Some  of  the  best  wells, 
from  which  water  is  continually  drawn  during  the  day,  sink  a  few  feet 
by  the  evening;  in  the  morning  the  water  has  again  attained  its 
former  height;  this  may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  all  the  wells. 
Some  of  those  which  are  lower  down  the  valley  are  brackish,  con- 
tracted probably  by  the  water  flowing  or  filtering  through  soil  contain- 
ing saline  ingredients.  Strangers  visiting  Aden  are  generally  sensible 
of  a  slight  saline  taste  in  even  our  best  water,  which  sometimes  acts  as 
a  slight  aperient;  this  efiect  ceases  after  a  brief  period.  The  source 
from  whence  the  wells  are  supplied,  has  been,  and  still  is,  an  interesting 
subject  of  much  speculation;  some  say  that  it  is  merely  the  rain  which 
falls  on  the  hills  filtering  through  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  as  in  other 
places ;  this  argument  however  is  not  tenable,  ajs  the  rain  that  falls 
on  the  hills  is  almost  entirely  carried  off  to  the  sea,  and  even  after  the 
Leaviest  fall  that  we  have  ever  witnessed  here,  the  wells  have  not 
been  affected,  in  the  slightest  degree,  thereby  plainly  showing  that  we 
miu^t  look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation.  A  second  party  again  assert, 
that  it  is  produced  by  exhalation  supplied  by  subterranean  heat;  this 
ii?  a  far-fetched  theory  not  requiring  notice.  My  opinion  is,  and  I 
believe  the  principle  of  Artesian  wells  will  bear  me  out,  that  the 
wells  are  supplied  by  subterranean  and  submarine  currents,  which  flow 
from  the  high  hills  in  the  interior,  and  that  its  channel  of  conveyance 
lies  between  two  beds  of  lava,  the  wells  of  Aden  perforating  the 
upper  bed ;  the  height  which  the  water  attains  in  the  wells  being  the 
same  at  its  source  in  the  high  land.  This  is  substantiated  in  my 
opinion  in  a  most  decided  manner  by  the  surface  always  resting  at 
the  same  height,  the  surplus  water  escaping  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters 
either  in  a  submarine  sheet  of  water  or  spring,  as  at  Barein  and  other 
places  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  it  is  not 
nnasual  for  divers  to  go  down  in  four  and  a  half  fathom  and  bring  up 
fresh  water.  This  is  an  established  and  well-known  fact  to  all  who 
Lave  visited  that  shore. 

This  view  of  the  subject  being  premised,  we  may  rest  satisfied 
that  the  supply  of  water  at  Aden  is  inexhaustible,  so  long  as  rain  falls 
in  the  interior  and  the  wells  are  kept  clean.     The  old  tanks  now  in 
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t;«u«;  tJu^  JLtklr«;  \^^Sfi  ^iif/lKtA  Uj  fkii  V>  nUB.    HE? 

».,.^«,  ;^<;iu.'J.  0,k*;u;t  4i>/'/(ii  t^K  rxtil^  for  libe  nnninr  ic 
i'/nj^my  '.VeOfij^A  *l  U^  'I  'jrkMi  Waul  aiid  hlK  iir  : 
ki^ipy.L/i  kjt  it  Hii[^^TK  t^/  Liiv«  ^j^m  wARmeufd  mmus  "ttf 

hhfi  '/tik  fjti  »h.'.i^  irr^Al  'Jitf'ff^Ji**  *A  opinion 
t//  U:  f//v/i^  ^;/  \ym:.'/  itt  VfhXUini  h^j,  wh«re  tbe  ssesniB 
«;zp:r/4#;  L«A  4iJ/(;vijr  *>*ii  hinurr*A  \n  xhn  triil.  kZ:d  lii* 
utA'^.^'UA  lui  ';»«rr.     J  h*v«r  tjz^titiU'A  the  vbok  of  liit ' 

A'i^rrj  W.^h  '/lt':U  *:'^lt:^  'ajA  kVi^lt-A  the  JiiZlVtT  VKkVS^i  ii  ' 
li'/ii ;  i  f'/y/i'J  lli/;  i'fntihK\hii  u,iA  ^xnJla,  bearJv  rlmilAj  ix 
t//  th'y«e  i/j  tL«;  f4jiAA:ru  >.\*ifs  of  the  i^'uizufak.  and  &fier  liBTap  a» 
iun^ly '•j/iiK]'U:nA  i\if:  whole  d r'.ii wuitincea  bearing  ca  tb  sd^tftl 
sf//i  f/ioirt  fU^l'UAly  of  oj/tnion,  t>uit  water  mi^ht  be  foTXsd  Inr  widLJiif  i 
well^  l,roYt*UA  the  foiJowi/j;/  jt^AnU  wer^i  attended  to:  a  smiMe  fit 
iw'iiil  iini  U:  ►irie'.Uj/J,  when;  the  *^*\\t\  t^jcV,  which  is  ictesdeii  «»  WAl 
iiiOiith  of  the  H«:1J,  ii:  aUive  hi;rh-water  mark,  this  to  be  mMertUiilj 
U'.siWiU'/;  i  i/i<'rjtJofj  ti^Aid  nx;k  for  thiif  reaison,  that  iLere  »  s  deq 
eolh:';tjon  of  htone*:;  itarid,  &c.,  at  the  fo^^t  of  most  of  sk  lA 
thfoii;(h  whj«'h,  if  the  rnouth  of  the  weJl  U  not  protected  bj  ife  mSi 
f<y;k,  the  fealt-waUrr  would  imrt^^A'dUi  and  frustrate  the  design.  I  c» 
ci:ive  ihiH  to  have  l><:<'n  the  eauf$(;  of  all  the  failures  hitherto.  Th 
following  r'/u;^h  diai^rram  will  i^erhaptf  iliu«itrate  mj  meaning  in  sow 
d<;;.;rw  ;— 


«^* 


Now,  Hupjiowo  II  well,  No.  1,  to  be  sunk  through  pand  and  atonea,  th 
MiUrwater  will  filter  into  it  the  innf •  ^-Jj|{a  level  of  the  sea  is  reached 
/(o  a  littlo  higher  up  the  vallo  actly  the  same  obstacl 

will  prcBont  itself ;  but  commeo  ihe  '  *'  ijtrata^  and  ih 
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sea-water  cannot  penetrate  there  to  impede  the  work  or  adolterate  the 
water.  The  rocks  are  I  fear  too  hard  to  be  perforated  by  borers  not 
aocostomed  to  their  work^  and  must  be  blasted  j  the  commencement  of 
the  well  must  bo  made  of  suitable  wideness;  these  premises  being 
attended  to^  water  will  bo  found ;  the  importance  of  which  I  need 
not  enlarge  upon. 

General  Remarks. 

Aden  as  a  naval  and  military  station  will^  at  no  remote  period^  be 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  belonging  to  the  British,  appearances 
now  indicating  that  there  is  every  chance  of  part,  at  least,  of  the 
Indian  trade  being  restored  to  its  ancient  channeL  A  six  years'  expe- 
rience of  the  climate  in  medical  charge  of  European  and  Native 
Troops  fuUy  warrants  me  in  stating,  without  a  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  a  more  healthy  station  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  British 
colonies. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  when  our  troops  first  landed  in  the  place 
they  suffered  much  from  scur>'y  and  ulcers;  but  in  that  year,  1839, 
scurvy  visited  nearly  all  our  stations  in  India,  in  some  instances  ac- 
companied by  ulcers,  which  if  they  did  not  show  the  same  inveteracy 
aj9  at  Aden,  were  very  tediouB  in  healing.  During  the  first  year's  resi- 
dence in  Aden,  the  troops  and  followers  experienced  many  privations, 
and  owing  to  the  almost  continued  state  of  alarm  from  expected  attacks 
by  the  Arabs,  the  men  underwent  great  fatigue,  which  all  bore  with- 
out a  murmur.  Added  to  this  they  were  under  canvas  the  whole 
time,  living  also  on  dry  food,  so  unusual  to  the  natives  of  India,  whose 
food  when  in  their  own  country  is  chiefly  composed  of  vegetables. 
Fatigue  parties  were  constantly  in  demand,  for  placing  the  guns  in 
position  on  the  heights  and  assisting  in  erecting  temporary  defences; 
from  these  causes  wounds  and  bruises  were  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence, which  happening  to  men  under  a  scorbutic  diathesis  dege- 
nerated into  most  inveterate  ulcers,  that  for  a  long  time  resisted  all  me- 
dical treatment.  Casualties  were  not  unfrequent,  particularly  amongst 
the  camp  followers ;  the  whole  of  the  troops  and  followers  were  like- 
wise obliged  to  sleep  on  the  ground,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  cots; 
the  town  at  that  time  was  also  in  every  part  in  a  most  filthy  state; 
this  must  also  have  acted  injuriously  on  the  general  health,  and  pre- 
disposed to  disease.  But  now  mark  the  difference,  the  beneficial 
change  that  a  few  years  has  effected;  but  few  cases  of  scurvy  exist, 
and  inveterate  ulcers  have  long  since  disappeared :  this  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  troops  being  now  in  comfortable  huts  and  having  cots  to 
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fileep  on,  ahnndanoe  of  fresh  vegetables,  a  well  sopplied  basauLr,  in 
which  every  article  of  their  accn^omed  food  i:;  to  be  easilj  obtained  ; 
the  men  and  their  families  are  cheerful  and  happy,  and  ^f^cKt  cofft- 
tented;  quarrebi  between  the  townspeople  and  the  nulitazy  acmiedj 
ever  occur.  Nomeroos  ^one  houses  have  been  built,  and  many  more 
arc  now  in  progress^  in  well  levelled  and  regular  streets ;  the  revenue 
of  the  place  in  doubled  yearly,  which  clearly  shows  an  incieaaed  and 
increojiing  trade. 
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Art.  XIV. — Narratite  of  an  Excurrion  from  Peskdwer  to 
Shah-B&z  Ghari;  by  C.  Masson,  Esq. 

[Read  January  18,  1845.] 

M.  Court,  of  Mahdrdjd  Ranjit  Sing's  serrice,  in  a  Memoir  on  Taxila 
and  Peucelaotis,  a  notice  of  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  in  Bengal  for  August  1836,  first  communicated  to  the 
world  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  Bactro-Pali  Inscription  near 
Kapur-di-Giri  in  the  vicinity  of  Peshdwer;  of  which,  indeed,  ho 
gare  a  few  letters  copied  by  himself  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1838,  Captain  Bumes,  being  at  Pe- 
shdwer,  on  return  from  his  Kabul  mission,  sent  an  agent  to  Kap6r- 
di-Giri  to  look  after  the  inscription,  who  returned  with  a  paper 
impression,  which,  if  not  perfect,  made  obrious  the  importance  of 
baring  an  impression  or  copy  that  was  so.  In  September  following 
Captain  Bumes,  who  had  gone  to  Simla,  again  instructed  his  agent 
to  renew  his  efibrts  to  procure  a  more  perfect  impression,  which 
he  did,  but  without  effect.  I  was  then  at  Peshdwer,  which  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  turning  my  attention  to  the  subject.  I  accor- 
dingly sent  a  trusty  man  with  calico,  paper,  and  other  requisites 
for  taking  impressions,  enjoining  him  to  see  and  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  people  there,  with  reference  to  the  practicability  of  my 
paying  them  a  visit.  To  facilitate  this  ultimate  object  and  the  imme- 
diate purpose  of  his  mission,  I  entrusted  him  with  sundry  small  pre- 
sents for  the  Maleks,  and  such  of  the  people  as  might  be  particularly 
civil  or  serviceable  to  him.  I  had  hitherto  heard  of  a  small  five-lined 
inscription  only,  and  although  I  sent  six  yards  of  fine  calico,  I  had 
intended  it  to  be  expended  in  taking  off  as  many  impressions  as 
the  quantity  would  permit.  My  young  man  returned,  having  pro- 
sperously made  his  journey,  and  to  my  equal  pleasure  and  surprise, 

1  « Quite  close  to  this  villago  (Kapdr-df-Giri)  I  obserred  a  rock  on  which 
there  mre  inacriptioDB  almost  effaced  by  time,  and  out  of  which  I  could  only  deci- 
pher the  following  characters  s— 

VOL.  vni.  JT 
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presented  me  with  the  six  yards  of  calico  entirely  covered  with  cha- 
racters. It  was  manifest  that  the  impressions  had  been  very  imper- 
fectly taken^  but  I  was  ingenuously  told  by  my  agent  that  the  task 
exceeded  his  ability,  and  required  my  own  presence  and  saperiii- 
tendence;  and  that  the  impressions  had  been  made  at  hazard  invarioiii 
spots  to  afford  me  an  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Inscriptions.  I  now 
learned  that  they  were  of  very  considerable  magnitude,  which  did  not 
diminish  my  desire  to  be  better  acquainted  with  them.  My  yonng 
man  reported  favorably  of  the  inhabitants,  and  brought  me  assurancea 
from  two  or  three  of  the  Maleks,  or  petty  chiefs,  that  they  would  be 
happy  to  see  me. 

In  October,  having  decided  on  quitting  Peshdwer,  I  considered 
that  it  first  behoved  me  to  do  my  best  to  take  impressions  and  copies 
of  these  Inscriptions,  and  although  we  had  tidings  that  Sird&r  Salad 
Mahomed  Khan,  the  Diirani  chief  of  Hashtnagar,  with  his  little  army, 
was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place,  and  involved  in  hostilities 
with  the  people  of  the  country,  I  would  not  allow  prudential  consi- 
derations to  interfere  with  my  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  natare  of 
memorials,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  importance,  from  their  being 
in  the  characters  we  find  so  prominent  in  the  native  legends  of  oiir 
Bactrian  and  Indo-Scythic  coins. 

Accordingly  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th  of  October,  I  lefib  Pe8k4- 
wer,  attended  by  a  native  of  that  place,  who  officiated  as  guide,  and 
two  of  my  servants,  all  mounted.     Wo  crossed  the  Dasht  Sakka,  an 
extensive  plain  to  the  north  of  Peshdwer,  commemorated  in  Afghan 
history  by  the  battle  fought  in  1808  between  Shah  S(ijah-aI.Mnlk 
and  the  Shazada  Kaisar,  and  thence  passing  the  village  of  Mir  66suv 
crossed  at  Laudi,  by  a  ferry,  the  river  Nagumdn.     From  this  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  river  of  Kabul,  of  which  the  preceding  is  but  a  brancliy 
and  crossed  it  also  by  a  ferry  at  the  point  where  the  Jind  river  effects 
its  junction.     At  the  village  of  Parang  placed  on  its  northern  bank 
wo  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night.     The  castle  of  Hashtnagar, 
picturesquely  seated  on  an  eminence,  was  distant  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  north,  and  separated  from  us  by  the  course  of  the  Jind, 
which  winds  round  its  eastern  front.     We  occupied  a  musjid,  finely 
shaded  by  some  noble  plane  trees,  and  received  the  civil  attentions  rf 
Malek  Azzdd  Kh^n,  the  principal  of  the  village,  and  of  his  people. 
Our  party  also  gained  an  accession  in  the  person  of  a  yonng  lad  of  the 
village,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Y6sufzai  districts,  and  volun- 
teered to  accompany  us;  as  he  was  a  good  pedestrian,  we  suffered 
him  to  do  as  he  wished.      Parang  is  inhabited  by  the  Mahomediai 
tribe  of  Afghans,  and  by  computation  is  distant  from  Pesh&wer  t 
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cosses  (ten  miles  and  a  half)  ;  the  distance  to  Hotti^  the  first  village  in 
the  Yiisofzai  country^  is  reckoned  twelve  cosses  (eighteen  miles).  The 
latter  distance  is  entirely  over  an  uninhabited  plain,  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  traverse,  from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  surrounding 
tribes,  of  whom  the  independent  and  lawless  Baizai  tribes  dwelling  at 
the  skirts  of  the  hills  to  the  north  are  most  notorious.  These  depre- 
dators come  mounted  and  in  numbers,  armed  chiefly  with  spears. 
Many  were  the  efforts  of  our  village  friends  to  dissuade  us  from  cross- 
ing the  plain  with  so  small  a  party;  and  abundant  were  the  conjectures 
as  to  our  probable  fate,  and  as  to  the  figure  we  might  cut,  if  we  should 
have  an  encounter  with  the  Baizai  adventurers;  however  we  were  not 
to  be  diverted  from  our  purpose,  and  recommending  ourselves  to  the 
good  wishes  of  our  friends,  we  retired  to  rest,  anxious  for  the  morning, 
and  the  adventures  the  day  might  bring  with  it. 

17th  October. — At  sunrise  we  were  on  our  march,  and  our  animals, 
like  ourselves  apparently  invigorated  by  the  cool  healthy  breeze  of 
the  morning,  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace.  Our  young  lad  of  the  village 
with  trowsers  tucked  up  and  his  shoes  under  his  arm,  kept  steadily  in 
front,  and  verified  the  promise  he  had  made  to  keep  pace  with  our 
horses.  As  we  passed  along  the  plain,  its  surface  sprinkled  with 
tofts  of  grass  and  diminutive  hair  bushes,  we  observed  to  our  right  and 
left  many  circular  mounds,  and  we  found  that  similar  objects  are 
interspersed  not  only  throughout  its  extent,  but  generally  over  the 
Yusufzai  country:  they  are  invariably  strewed  with  fragments  of 
pottery,  and  many  of  them  have  a  well,  as  all  of  them  probably  once 
had,  attached  to  them.  Their  vicinities  are  alike  covered  with  pottery 
fragments,  and  in  our  progress  we  passed  two  or  three  spots  overspread 
with  the  same  humble  indications  of  human  industry :  in  one  instance, 
we  fell  in  our  path,  upon  a  buried  earthen  jar;  I  descended  from  my 
horse,  and  with  our  knives  we  dug  around  it,  until  we  were  satisfied  it 
was  a  funeral  jar  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  I  note 
this  incident  because  it  serves,  in  my  opinion,  to  explain  the  nature  of 
these  tumuli,  and  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  are  ancient  places 
of  interment,  or  that  they  are  kilns  where  funereal  jars  and  other  arti- 
cles of  pottery  were  fabricated. 

As  we  advanced  on  the  plain,  the  quantity  of  grass  increased, 
until  at  length  it  entirely  covered  the  surface,  so  that  our  road 
became  merely  an  alley  between  it.  About  mid-way,  we  had  to  our 
right  hand,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  road,  on  a  large  tumulus  or  mound 
calle<l  Do-Sir  (the  double-headed),  a  tower,  denoting  the  location  of 
a  collector  on  the  part  of  the  Hashtnagar  chief,  who  collects  transit 
fees  on  the  merchandise  passing  from  the  Y(isufzai  districts  and  the 

X2 
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country  west  of  Attok  to  Hashtnagar.  At  the  eastern  base  of  tliis 
monnd  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  huts.  To  our  left,  but  distant  four 
or  five  miles,  alike  conspicuously  seated  on  a  mound,  was  obeeired  the 
inclosed  village  of  Darghai,  where  also  a  collector  of  the  Haahtnagu 
chief  is  stationed,  who  exacts  transit  fees  on  the  merchandise  fsmng 
between  the  Yiisufzai  districts  and  Sohat.  We  were  now  entering 
what  is  esteemed  the  more  dangerous  part  of  the  road,  and  had  paased 
the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Hashtnagar.  The  grass  was  intenaely 
thick,  and  attained  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet;  we  who  were 
mounted  could  indeed  look  over  it,  and  had  around  us  the  same  nn^ 
varied  view  of  one  immense  field  of  brown  autumnal  grass,  extending 
to  the  base  of  the  low  black  hills  to  the  north,  and  to  an  undefined 
distance  to  the  south,  clouds  having  arisen  over  the  Khattak  hills 
which  bound  in  that  direction  the  great  plain  of  Peshdwer;  in  front  the 
same  dull  scene  presented  itself,  but  the  Y(isufzai  hills  appeared  in 
the  distance,  and  among  the  grass  we  descried  a  large  mound,  which 
was  apparently  in  our  route.  We  soon  neared  the  tumulus,  and  pafl»- 
ing  it  immediately  on  our  right,  beheld  peering  above  the  waste  of 
grass,  a  line  of  trees  marking  the  boundary  of  the  cultivated  lands  of 
the  Yiisufzai,  while  the  more  prominent  and  lofty  clusters  pointed 
out  the  sites  of  Mirddn,  Hotti,  TdTd,  Meydr,  and  other  Tillages. 
We  also  distinctly  beheld  the  low  range  of  hills  on  which  the  inaoribed 
rock  is  found,  and  the  latter,  my  young  man,  who  had  visited  it, 
would  fain  persuade  mo  he  recognised. 

We  soon  reached  Hotti,  the  first  Yiisufzai  village  in  this  direction 
and  inhabited  by  the  Kamalzai  tribe;  we  found  it  a  large  Tillage 
of  perhaps  four  hundred  houses,  and  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Kdlarpdni  rivulet  (Black  water),  a  small  stream  which  after  an 
inconsiderable  course  from  the  Baizai  hills  and  defining  the  eaatem 
limits  of  the  Y(isufzais,  falls  into  the  Kdbul  river. 

After  some  rest  and  refreshment  we  started  for  Shdh-Bdz  Ghari, 
the  village  nearest  to  the  inscribed  rock,  which  my  young  man 
had  visited  in  his  former  trip.  From  Hotti  its  computed  distance 
was  four  cosses  (six  miles).  The  road  led  through  a  thick  gnusa 
jungle;  half  way  wo  passed  the  village  of  Moab  Banda,  with  about  two 
hundred  houses,  and  beyond  it  a  copse  of  trees  and  zidrat,  with  an 
extensive  old  burial  ground.  We  then  gained  the  village  of  Ber 
Ghari  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  placed  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  rivulet  of  Sudim  or  Sidim,  and  crossing  the  stream,  which  is  in- 
considerable as  to  magnitude,  and  flows  like  the  Kdla-pdni  in  a  sunken 
bed,  entered  on  its  eastern  bank  the  village  of  Shdh-Bdz  Ghari,  compri- 
eing  about  two  hundred  houses.     These  two  neighbouring  villages  are 
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inhabited  by  the  Amdnzai  tribe;  the  riyer  separating  them^  joina  the 
Kila-pdni  below  Tiirii.  Shdh-Bdz  Ghari  is  a  name  derived  from  a 
fakir  or  mendicant  saint  of  dissolute  notoriety  who  formerly  dwelt 
at  this  place,  and  it  is  said  cormpted  the  morals  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  by  inducing  them  to  imitate  his  licentious  example. 
The  more  correct  or  ancient  name  of  the  village  is  said  to  be  Ler 
Ghari,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  its  opposite  neighbour  Ber 
Ghari,  Ler  and  Ber  being  Pashto  terms  for  Lower  and  Upper,  and 
equivalent  to  the  Persian  Bdla  and  Payin.  These  distinctive  tormg 
are  much  in  use  in  the  Afghan  countries  with  reference  to  contiguoua 
villages  of  the  same  name,  but  which  generally  have  some  physical 
Ime  of  separation  between  them. 

We  arrived  at  Shdh-Bdz  Ghari  in  excellent  time,  having  still  two 
or  three  hours  of  day-light.  We  enquired  for  Malek  Der(i,  who  by 
my  young  man's  account  was  the  principal  Malek,  and  who  had  before 
received  him  with  civility;  in  answer  to  my  enquiries,  some  said,  ho  was 
not  at  home ;  others  said,  he  was.  I  directed  the  horses  to  be  picketed 
for  the  night,  willing  to  let  it  be  seen,  that  whether  the  Malek  favoured 
me  with  his  presence  or  not,  I  did  not  intend  that  the  circumstance 
should  affect  my  stay.  This  done,  I  called  my  young  man,  who  had 
before  seen  the  Malek,  and  told  him  to  take  in  his  hand  a  lunghi 
which  I  had  brought  as  a  present  from  Pesh^wer,  and  by  going  to  hiM 
house,  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  there  or  not.  The  young  man 
went ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  appeared,  evidently  in  great  joy,  Malek 
Deru,  a  little  old  man,  with  sharp  twinkling  eyes,  somewhat  liowever 
dimmed  by  age.  His  diijcovery  that  I  was  the  Faringhi  (European) 
he  had  before  heard  of,  with  the  conviction  that  I  had  come  on  no 
mission  prejudicial  to  himself  or  to  his  village,  gave  liim  confidence 
and  satisfaction,  increased  moreover  by  the  acceptable  present  of  the 
langhi. 

The  Malek  place!  his  son  and  nephew  at  the  divpoi<al  of  my 
people,  to  await  their  commands,  and  to  a^ii^t  them  in  procuring 
whatever  might  Ije  needed;  he  was  incessant  in  his  att^ntiouii,  and 
j^ve  me  much  of  hin  company.  Towards  night  many  of  the  other 
Maleks  of  the  villa;;re  a««emble>d  ar^iund  u«,  and  oar  eonveniaiion 
naturally  enough  turned  upon  the  isUme,  or  khin,  ai  they  called  iL 
I  found,  that  in  the  fein^Ur  crtate  of  Hxriety  whi';h  here  axviUA^  a 
Malek  was  appointed  by  evcrry  ten  or  twelve  C^niilleif,  who  had  a 
voice  in  confulutioD«f  on  the  afTairij  of  the  village;  and  that  the  iiio«t 
reepecte<l  was  decidedly  my  friend  Malek  lJer6,  both  fwm  neuMriiy 
and  wisdom,  as  well  mt  allluenee.  I  ascertained  too.  he  had  iaia* 
eoce  beyond  his  village  and  tiibe,  aod  ik 
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Yii8ufzai  country.  As  to  tlio  stone,  I  was  told  that  many  attempts 
had  been  made  to  take  impressions  from  it,  for  the  Faringhls;  and 
that  only  a  day  or  two  before,  Badinuth,  a  Hindu,  had  visited  it  on 
behalf  of  M.  Court,  and  that  the  same  man  had  taken  away  with  bim 
a  marble  slab  with  a  Persian  Inscription,  from  a  Musjid  at  Kote.  To 
my  inquiries,  as  to  whether  they  had  any  tradition  raipecting  the 
stone  and  inscription,  they  answered,  that  they  believed  the  latter  to 
have  been  written  by  Shdh  Bdz  Kalendar.  The  greatest  good  will 
prevailed,  and  although  it  was  very  late  before  the  company  broke  up, 
we  had  arranged  everything  so  as  to  commence  our  labours  upon  the 
stone  in  the  morning,  by  procuring  some  implements  in  addition  to 
those  we  had  brought  with  us,  and  by  engaging  two  or  three  of  the  vil- 
lagers to  assist  us.  My  young  man,  on  his  former  visit,  had  removed 
some  of  the  moss  which  had  grown  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  rock,  and  had  discovered  characters  beneath  it;  to  perfect  this 
process  and  to  develope  the  entire  inscription  was  clearly  our  first 
course,  and  for  it  we  prepared. 

18th  October. — Early  in  the  morning  we  repaired  to  the  stone^ 
which  was  distant  about  one  thousand  yards  from  the  village,  and 
lying  about  mid- way  up  the  ascent  of  a  small  ridge  of  hill,  at  the 
point  where  it  subsides  into  the  plain.  [Plate  I].  There  is  an 
idea  that  it  h«Ts  fallen  from  above;  if  so,  it  would  account  for  the 
superior  rock  being  intercepted  by  an  inferior  fragment  at  a  point 
among  the  lower  lines  of  the  large  inscription  and  thereby  ccm- 
cealing  a  few  of  the  characters.  It  is  manifest  this  juxta-position 
and  contact  of  the  two  rocks  must  have  taken  place  since  the  in- 
scription was  engraved,  or  the  characters  affected  by  it  could  not 
have  been  inserted.  A  glance  at  the  surface  of  the  rock  convinced 
me  that  my  journey  would  be  recompensed,  and  my  people  speedily 
set  to  work  to  remove  the  moss  which  obscured  the  principal  in- 
scription. [Plate  II].  This  was  found  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
rock,  and  it  was  with  much  satisfaction  I  found  the  southern  face  had 
also  its  inscription.  The  surface  of  the  rock  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  artificially  formed  or  fashioned,  but  its  tolerably  smooth  and  even 
aspect  was  entirely  owing  to  natural  fracture.  Many  of  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  about  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and  at  its  skirts,  had  fronts  as 
well  calculated  to  receive  a  graven  record  as  the  one  which  bore 
them,  and  they  are  all  of  the  same  rock,  mineralogically  considered, 
an  arenaceous  argillaceous  compound.  On  looking  direct  at  the  in- 
scription, it  was  evident  that  the  upper  lines  were  formed  of  ehft- 
racters  a  little  larger  and  more  carelessly  fashioned  than  those  of  the 
lower  lines ;  the  lines  were  also  more  apart  from  each  other  than  the 
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latter  ones ;  in  all  probability  these  deriatioiui  were  due  to  the  greater 
irregularity  of  surface.  On  the  opposite  side  too,  the  upper  lines 
of  the  smaller  inscription  there,  were  liable  to  the  same  observation. 
The  lines  moreover  were  not  continuously  straight,  being  carried  out 
in  an  undulating  course^  as  if  the  engraving  had  been  influenced  by 
the  inflections  of  surface,  which  has  produced  a  confused  appearance, 
and  was  embarrassing  when  I  wished  to  trace  many  of  the  lines 
throughout  their  full  extent.  Two  or  three  horizontal  fissures  also 
occurred^  which  alike  disturbed  the  clear  course  of  the  lines,  one  of 
which  nearly  traversed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  rock.  M.  Court's 
inscription  was  in  a  comer  of  the  superior  face,  and  separated  from  the 
great  inscription  by  a  perpendicular  fissure  :  it  was  obvious,  both  from 
position  and  the  style  of  the  characters  that  this  inscription  was  a 
distinct  one.  Here  then  were  no  less  than  three  inscriptions  in  genuine 
Bactro-Pali  characters.  It  may  be  conceived,  I  possessed  sufficient 
inducement  to  encourage  my  companions  to  exertion,  and  that  I  wil- 
lingly lent  a  hand  to  efiect  the  removal  of  the  moss.  This  was  not  so 
difficult  a  matter^  we  discovered,  as  to  cleanse  the  rock  from  the  green 
and  slimy  stains  occasioned  by  the  damp  of  ages.  Nearly  the  whole 
day  was  expended  in  these  labours,  and  after  we  had  fairly  sncoeeded, 
we  passed  over  the  surface  a  covering  of  prepared  ink,  as  the  preli* 
minary  to  taking  an  impression  on  calico  in  the  morning.  This  done 
we  made  our  way  to  the  village. 

19th  October. — Betimes  we  repaired  to  the  rock,  and  having  re- 
newed the  application  of  ink  to  the  surface,  we  commenced  the  task  of 
taking  an  impression.  For  this  object,  I  had  brought  a  large  quantity 
of  paper,  of  the  stoutest  fabric  of  Peshdwer,  and  twenty-five  yards  of 
fine  British  calico,  which  I  had  hoped  from  the  representations  of 
my  young  man  would  have  sufficed  for  two  impressions.  We  soon 
found  that  the  paper  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  and  it  was  plain 
that  we  had  calico  enough  only  for  one  impression;  this  however 
was  effected,  and  constituted  the  labour  of  the  day.  The  toil  was 
great,  as  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  forcibly 
too,  to  enable  the  gently  moistened  calieo  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
irregular  surface  of  the  rock,  and  to  produce  the  outlines  of  the  cha- 
racters. Of  our  success  we  could  judge  by  the  external  appearance  of 
the  impressed  calico,  which  on  a  black  ground  showed  the  characters 
precisely  as  they  stood  upon  the  rock,  but  as  so  many  blank  spaces. 
I  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  result^  though  as  a  first  attempt^ 
and  the  first  impression  that  had  ever  been  taken,  it  was  still  a  tolerable 
efibrt.  Having  disposed  of  the  superior  insoription,  we  found  that 
difficulties  more  serious  than  we  could  somioiini^  jiieffenled  « 
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repeating  the  process  on  the  inscription  at  the  opposite  side.  The 
lower  part  of  the  rock,  on  which  it  is  engraved,  slopes  inwardly,  while 
the  soil  on  which  it  rests  inclines  outwardly,  thereby  forming  an  angle 
too  acute  to  permit  the  free  use  of  the  arms.  After  fruitless  ende*- 
Tours  to  effect  our  purpose  here  also,  I  found  that  I  must  be  contented 
to  carry  off  a  copy  only. 

As  I  purposed  to  devote  the  morrow  to  taking  copies  of  the 
inscriptions  by  sight,  wo  this  evening  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
village  smith  in  preparing  half  a  dozen  sharply  pointed  instrumenti, 
that  we  might  the  better  trace  and  cleanse  the  channels  of  the  let* 
ters.  He  converted  for  our  use  as  many  files,  which  he  chanced  to 
possess;  and  before  we  went  to  sleep,  gave  them  to  us  prepared  and 
tempered. 

20th  October. — At  sunrise  we  were  again  at  the  stone,  and  with 
our  new  implements  employed  in  clearing  the  letters  of  the  inscription. 
After  completing  this  part  of  our  labours,  we  traced  the  letters  on  the 
rock  with  sharp  angular  pieces  of  a  somewhat  soft  stone  which  we 
found  in  abundance  around  us.  As  the  marks  left  by  these  stones  were 
white,  while  the  surface  of  the  rock  originally  dark,  had  necessarily 
been  considerably  deepened  in  colour  by  the  coverings  of  ink  we  had 
passed  over  it,  the  effect  when  the  operation  was  terminated,  was  to 
ourselves  surprising,  and  to  our  friends  the  villagers,  little  short  of 
magical.  They  loudly  expressed  their  feelings,  affirming  that  they 
never  had  a  notion  that  the  entire  stone  was  covered  with  writings 
their  knowledge  having  been  confined  to  the  obvious  inscription  of 
M.  Court.  They  fully  agreed  with  mo  that  the  Khdn  was  a  won- 
derful Khan,  and  that  Shdh-Bdz  Kalendar  was  a  cunning  fellow,  first 
to  cover  the  stone  with  writing,  and  then  to  conceal  the  writing  under 
moss. 

In  taking  copies  of  the  inscriptions,  which  was  not  done  without  diffi- 
culty from  the  waving  and  confused  course  of  the  lines,  the  yonng  lad 
from  Parang  proved  serviceable  to  me,  by  guiding  the  end  of  a  slender 
and  long  stick  over  the  letters  as  I  copied  them,  and  by  shifting  it 
as  I  directed  him.  Towards  evening,  I  had  completed  my  copies 
of  the  three  inscriptions,  but  after  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  in 
clearing  and  bringing  out  the  characters,  I  could  not  but  regret  being 
unprovided  with  fine  calico,  that  I  might  take  another  impression  of 
the  superior  inscription,  under  the  advantages  which  would  not  fail  to 
attend  it.  With  little  probability  of  success,  but  anxious  that  no 
attempt  should  be  untried,  I  directed  my  young  man  to  send  for  hoiaes 
from  the  village,  and  to  ride  over  with  the  Malek*s  son  to  Koto,  and 
aaoertain  whether  by  chance^  any  calico  could  be  procured  amoog  tbe 
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Hindii  traders  of  the  bazaar.     Daring  the  day,  I  had  essayed  how  faf 
tho  coarse  cotton  fabric  of  the  country  would  serve  to  bear  an  impres- 
sion, but  it  had  not  answered.     My  young  man  returned  from  Kote, 
and  to  my  great  satisfaction  presented  me  with  twenty-seven  yards  of 
excellent  British  calico;  a  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune;  how  so 
<^stly  an  article  had  found  its  way  into  the  bazaar  of  a  Yusufzai  vil- 
^^ge.,  I  could  scarcely  account  for ;  but  its  possession  made  me  happy, 
^d  with  light  hearts  we  returned  to  supper  and  to  rest  at  the  village. 
2l8t  October. — By  sunrise  this  morning  wo  were  anew  occupied  by 
Poking  a  fresh  impression  of  the  large  inscription.     At  noon,  we  heard 
^^o  reports  of  cannons  and  small  arms,  which  continued  more  or  less 
fiuatained  until  afternoon,  from  which  we  inferred  that  Sirddr  Saiad 
^^  a  homed  Kh^n  and  his  opponents  had  met  in  mortal  conflict.     We 
^xtl  not  on  their  account  remit  our  labours,  but  completed  our  impres- 
^^on  in  a  manner,  if  not  perfect,  at  least  more  satisfactory  than  the 
*^nncr  one. 

22nd  October. — This  day  was  spent  at  the  atone,  in  completing  our 
^^aervations  on  it,  and  in  the  evening  we  retired  to  the  village,  with 
*ke  intention  of  starting  for  Peshdwer  in  the  morning. 

23rd  October. — Two  or  three  hours  before  daylight  our  horses 
^ere  saddled,  and  we  were  ready  to  start.      Malek  Derii  and  the  man 
^^  had  commissioned  to  accompany  us  to  Peshdwer  were  also  ready. 
^  was  unable,  although  he  was  suffering  from  ague,  to  dissuade  the 
Malek  from  attending  us  on  the  road,  and  urged  to  no  purpose  that  it 
Was  ague  day ;  I  was  also  unable  to  send  him  back  after  he  had  pro- 
ceeded a  reasonable  distance;  he  would  and  did  keep  us  company 
^til  we  reached  the  Kdla-pdni  rivulet,  being  determined,   he  said, 
^ot  only  to  see  us  safe  in  his  own   limits,   but   beyond   them;    we 
parted  after  a  good  deal  of  embracing,  and  I  hoped  the  good  old  man 
^ould  bo  able  to  reach  his  village  before  the  ague  fit  came  on.     He 
niust  have  been  above  seventy  years  of  age ;  but  he  was  hale,  and  on 
iiorseback  active.     Riding  this  morning  on  a  mare,  followed,  as  is  the 
Pnictice,  by  the  foal,  he  da^shed  among  the  high  jungle  grass  with 
^at  spirit  and  satinfaction,  and  was  much  pleased  when  I  familiarly 
addressed  liim  as  Bai  Deru,  and  alluded  to  the  exploits  of  his  youthful 

I  We  crossed  the  Kala-pdni  at  daylight,  and  without  halting  at 

*Iotti,  committed  ourselves  to  the  plain  before  us.  On  nearing  the 
^ound  before  noted  as  between  Hotti  and  Do  Sir,  we  descried  in  the 
'Stance,  but  approaching  us,  a  number  of  spears  rising  above  the 
SHbs.  They  might  be  in  hostile  or  in  friendly  hands,  but  we  had  only 
V>  encounter  what  happened  as  well  as  we  could;  we  therefore 
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inarched  firmly  on^  taking  care  to  keep  well  together.  The  speannen 
gradually  advanced,  and  as  they  came  closer  we  obserred  a  multi- 
farious assemblage  of  men  and  animals;  on  our  meeting  them,  we 
found  many  engaged  in  extinguishing  the  matches  of  their  fire-arm^ 
which  by  way  of  precaution  they  had  lighted  when  they  first  behdd 
our  party;  they  were  a  kdfila  from  Sohdt,  bringing  grain  laden  en 
bullocks.  We  kept  on  our  journey,  and  without  farther  rencontre 
reached  Pardng.  The  Malek*s  man  was  unable  to  keep  farther  paoe 
with  our  horses;  and  we  left  him  to  pass  the  night  there,  and  to 
make  his  way  leisurely  to  Peshdwer  the  next  day.  For  ourselTes, 
we  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  to  Peshdwer;  therefore  dropping  a 
present  into  the  hand  of  the  young  lad  who  had  accompanied  us  to 
Shdh-Bdz  Ghari,  we  crossed  the  river,  and,  by  the  road  we  had  come, 
made  for  the  city,  which  we  reached  a  little  before  sunset;  and  took 
up  quarters  at  the  Bdgh-i-Vazir  (the  Vazir's  garden),  from  which  we 
had  started  on  our  trip. 

The  following  day  Malek  Der6*s  man  joined  us,  and  after  allowing 
him  due  rest,  we  made  over  to  him  a  Kor^n,  a  lunghi,  a  postinchi, 
and  two  pairs  of  shoes,  the  articles  desired  by  the  Malek,  and  due  to 
his  civility;  in  addition  we  made  over  a  few  sundries  which  we  judged 
would  be  acceptable;  due  to  our  own  friendly  feelings,  and  to  show  to 
him  and  to  his  people  that  attention  and  courtesy  were  appreciated,  as 
well  as  to  secure  a  welcome  reception  for  myself,  in  case  I  should  again 
wander  that  way,  and  that  the  traveller  who  may  hereafter  visit  Shdh- 
Bdz  Ghari  should  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  I  had  preceded  him. 
These  duties  acquitted,  a  lunghi  was  bound  around  the  messenger^s 
head  and  we  dismissed  him  to  rejoin  his  master. 


€-=. 


0^ 


i__    .=«--  r^ 
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N     _T^      D:    D'h    N:      T    Th     J)      Dh.    >'      P      Ph     B 
Bh      M        V.        R      L     V       S'    Sh     S     H       St. 


TAr  nowf/   a  /.f  f/tA^rm/  tit  fhe  romonn/iAf:  f/tv  rf^Arr  iHHi>efs.  anuswara, 
fimf    r.  4ire  m/t/fr  Ay  //////•   sfntkes    I  a*"  ifrtrwn  dvnmfPtirffjf  tTOAKiruf  some  line 
/'/■  f/ie  tnnso/tttnf    us     J^    ki,  ^  ti,    v\  si.   y'sli.    \  ftirns  ioimtrds  fhe  Id 
Motn  ffs  Jl  su,  J^  ku,  <  liu.    K  ts  made  fn/  a  sfrvkf  <iffot»e,asy  ^^.\\  so 
H^iMv   ^passes  <iotmtwards  huf  does  not   cnkts  am/  fine,  as  7i  bho ,  ^vo. 
m  so     Anu.s%\iira  ts  made  /a/  ffno  s/roAcf  /// yiW . //.*•  P  kan ,  Jl  »an . 
R /.v  a  s/roAe  toitytrds  fhf  right    as   ^  trn.    IL  sra  Sometime^v   two  sueh 
marks  are  found  toif ether,  as  C  pri ,  J?  pur.^  krnni. 


/vi  ^'    fi  3t«5  . 
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Art.    XV. — On    the   Kapur-di-Giri    Rock    Inscription.      By 

Mr.  E.  NoRRis. 

[Read  March  \y  1845.] 

For  above  a  month  past^  I  had  been  trying  at  intervals,  but  without 
success,  to  decypher  the  Kapur-di-Giri  Rock  Inscriptions,  which  were 
brought  to  Europe  by  Mr.  Masson  ;  all  of  which  had  been  copied  by 
sight,  and  of  which  some  also  were  fac-similes  impressed  on  calico,  in  the 
manner  which  Mr.  Masson  has  described.  About  ten  days  ago,  on  ex- 
amining the  copy  of  that  portion  which  forms  the  back  or  south  side  of 
the  rock,  I  remarked  a  group  of  letters  of  frequent  occurrence,  represent- 
ing, according  to  the  value  attached  to  such  of  the  characters  as  cor- 
respond with  those  on  the  coins  of  Bactria,  the  word  piyasa ;  I  found 
that  the  group  was  repeated  frequently,  and  that  in  every  case  it  was 
preceded  by  three  letters  which  I  could  not  identify.  I  had  not  the 
resource  of  a  cloth  impression,  as  Mr.  Masson  had  foqnd  it  impracti- 
cable to  apply  the  calico  to  that  part  of  the  rock ;  but  on  comparing 
all  the  different  examples  together,  I  judged  that  the  same  group  was 
always  intended  :  in  some  cases  the  first  letter  took  the  form  of  di,  as 
read  on  the  coins  ;  the  second  I  read  r  ;  and  the  third  n;  this  would 
make  the  word  Diranapiyasa,  I  supposed  this  might  be  a  name  in 
the  genitive  case ;  and  the  supposition  was  corroborated  by  finding  the 
ffame  word,  but  without  the  final  «,  at  the  head  of  the  separate  tablet, 
-which  formed  apparently  the  title  of  the  inscription,  and  of  which 
I  had  made  a  pretty  fair  transcript,  by  collating  three  calico  im- 
pressions with  the  copy  made  by  Mr.  Masson  on  paper.  A  further 
investigation,  and  an  examination  of  the  list  of  names  in  Tumour^s 
JIahaipanso,  convinced  mo  that  the  word  was  Devanampiya.  I  im- 
mediately communicated  this  discovery  to  Mr.  Dowson,  to  whom  I 
had  before  given  a  corrected  copy  of  the  first  separate  tablet ;  and 
that  gentleman,  who  unites  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  to  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  discoveries  of  Prinsep  in  Indian  antiquities,  proceeded 
to  compare  this  tablet  with  the  Gimar  proclamation  of  Devanampiya 
Piyadasi,  On  doing  this,  ho  soon  found  that  the  inscription  on  the 
tablet  coincided  nearly  with  the  seventh  division  of  the  Gimar  monu- 
ment. He  lost  no  time  in  informing  me  of  this  coincidence  ;  we  pro- 
ceeded to  a  closer  examination,  and  found  no  greater  difference  be- 
tween the  two  than  might  l)e  expected  between  two  different  versions 
of  the  same  original  document. 

I  confess,  that  instead  of  feeling  pleasure  at  having  made  this  dis- 
covery, I  was  at  first  a  little  disappointed  at  finding  that  we  had 
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probably  nothing  more  than  a  third  edition  of  the  Girnar  monnmeni^ 
of  which  a  second  had  been  found  at  Dhauli,  in  Cuttack,  and  pnbliahed 
with  that  of  Girnar  by  Mr.  Prinsep.  But  I  remembered  that  the  two 
versions  already  known  had  been  found  to  differ  in  some  particulars^ 
and  that  the  one  now  discovered  might  contain  some  new  matter.  I 
remembered  also,  that  the  complete  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the 
alphabet  which  so  extensive  a  document  must  afford,  would  enable  ns 
to  read  with  certainty  the  legends  on  the  Bactrian  coins,  many  of 
which  still  remain  doubtful ;  and  that  with  the  alphabet,  we  should 
in  all  probability  recover  the  language  of  the  legends.  I  therefore 
proceeded  to  examine  the  remaining  inscriptions,  and  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed in  the  result.  I  began  upon  the  portion  which  forms  the 
front  of  the  rock  given  in  Mr.  Masson*s  drawing,  and  proceeded,  letter 
by  letter,  through  the  whole  of  it,  collating  every  word  with  the  Girnar 
inscription.  I  found  the  two  documents  to  be  similar,  but  not  exactly 
alike;  half  the  words  are  absolutely  identical;  but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  remainder  are  effaced,  or  too  indistinct  to  be  recog- 
nised, though  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  recover  some  by  examining 
the  impressed  cloth  more  closely.^  This  portion  contains  all  the 
Girnar  tablets  from  the  first  to  the  eleventh,  with  the  exception  of  the 
seventh,  which  was  cut  on  the  separate  tablet  before  adverted  tOj 
and  was  the  one  of  which  a  very  imperfect  copy  was  furnished  to 
Mr.  Prinsep.  The  second  tablet  is  shorter  than  that  of  Girnar;  the 
sixth  has  much  additional  matter ;  and  the  ninth  differs  considerably. 
I  then  proceeded  to  the  sheet  containing  the  inscription  on  thq 
back  of  the  rock,  which  led  me  to  the  discovery,  and  I  found  that  it 
contained,  in  substance,  the  three  remaining  divisions  of  the  Girnar 
inscription,  but  at  greater  length.  Here  I  was  chiefly  desirous  of 
verifying  the  portion  of  the  thirteenth  tablet,  which  mentions  the 
names  of  three  western  kings.  In  this  I  was  deprived  of  the  resource 
of  a  cloth  impression,  which  had  helped  me  to  the  clearing  up  of  many 
words  in  the  other  portions;  but  very  luckily  the  line  which  I 
wanted  was,  with  one  exception,  perfectly  legible :  it  confirmed  Mr. 
Prinsep's  conjecture  as  to  the  names  of  Antiodms  and  Antigonut^ 
added  a  fourth  name  to  those  of  the  three  kings,  and  dispelled  all 
doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Chaptaro,  which  he  thought  sig- 
nified Egypt.  Mr.  Prinsep  read  the  lines  thus  :  "  And  the  Greek  king 
besides,  by  whom  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  Ptolemaios,  and  Gongakenos, 

^  I  havo  sinco  received  Mr.  Masson*s  first  attempts  at  taking  impresBunis  of 
the  rock,  and  expect  to  derive  much  assistance  from  them;  several  poftioiis 
illegible  in  the  second  impression,  are  very  clear  on  the  detached  ] 
these  are  on  the  whole  the  most  defective. 
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Cop  Antigonofi),  and  Magas,  &o./'  and  conjectured  that  the  Ghreek 

King  was  Antiochus.     The  Kapor-di-Giri  inscription  reads :— ."  The 

Oi^eek  King  Antiochus  also^  and  the  four  Kings,  Ptolemj,  Antigonos, 

Magas,  and  Alexander.'"    I  hare  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 

looking  into  the  historical  statements  of  those  dark  and  troubled 

times;   and  cannot  now  guess  at  the  monarch  called  Alexander, 

unless   it  be  Alexander,   the   son   of  Pyrrhus,   king   of  Epirus,  who 

'^ould  I  fear  be  too  early ;  in  all  probability,  the  connexion  between 

the  East  and  Europe  was  not  sufficiently  frequent  to  maintain  in 

India  any  very  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  changes  that  were  then 

so  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  West. 

The  Society  has  for  some  years  been  in  possession  of  an  accurate 
fao-simile  of  the  Gimar  inscription,  which  was  probably  taken  after 
the  lamented  Mr.  Prinsep  wrote  his  account.  I  have  examined  the  pas- 
sage in  question  in  this  fac-simile,  and  I  find  there  that  the  stone  is 
broken  off  in  the  very  part  which  probably  did  contain  the  name  of 
Alexander ;  and  that  the  name  of  Antigonus  is  quite  distinct  upon  it, 
and  could  not  be  read  Gongakena,  as  it  was  on  the  copy  read  by  Mr, 
Prinsep;  though  ho  very  ingeniously  conjectured  the  true  reading. 

The  alphabet  in  which  the  Kapur-di-Giri  inscription  is  written, 
ifl  m  one  respect  more  complete  than  that  of  the  Gimar  Rock.     It 
contains  three  very  distinct  sibilants,  and  will  thus  often  furnish  ft 
clao  to  the  true  reading  of  a  word,  which  is  wanting  in  the  others. 
I  think  I  find  the  cerebral  letters  also ;  but  am  not  quite  sure.'    It  is, 
kowever,  unfortunately,  less  distinct,  several  letters  being  so  like  each 
other  as  to  be  easily  confounded ;  resembling  in  this  the  old  Cufio 
character,  in  which,  according  to  Marcel,  many  words  of  three  letters 
^nly,  may  be  read  above  forty  different  ways,  each  having  a  real 
^nse.     It  appears,  also,  to  be  sometimes  deficient  in  vowels,  though 
^his  arises  without  doubt  from  careless  engraving,  and  perhaps  still 
''lore  frequently  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  impression;  when 
Ailly  legible,  each  vowel  is  expressed  by  a  little  oblique  line  in 
Various  positions ;  but  no  distinction  is  made  between  long  and  short 
^cwels.     The  engraving  on  the  rock  is  carelessly  executed  through- 
out; and  in  the  very  beginning,  the  name  of  the  king  is  written 
^riycui,  instead  of  Priyadarsi.    The  language  is  like  that  of  the  Girnar 
<:^scription,  but  perhaps  nearer  to  Sanskrit  than  that.     The  name 

*  The  name  of  Alexander  is  not  quite  positive ;  it  looks  as  if  preceded  by  a 
^^Dflonant, — perhaps  A,  making  Halexander.  Ptolemy,  if  correctly  copied,  it 
'Yittcn  Turamaro,  and  not  Turamayo,  as  in  the  Gimar  tablet ;  but  the  aeccHid  r 

uncertain. 

*  I  have  since  distinctly  found  four  of  them. 
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Pijadasi  is  generally  made  Prijadarsi^  always  where  fully  legiUe; 
dhamma  is  written  dharma ;  and  the  same  forms  occur  in  other  caaei. 
Tt  will  be  understood  that  I  have  had  no  time  for  any  critical  re- 
marks, even  if  my  acquaintance  with  Sanskrit  were  sufficient  to  enabk 
me  to  make  any.  My  task  will  be  to  furnish  an  alphabet,  and  so  ht 
aa  I  can,  a  legible  text,  which  will  be  better  read  by  others. 


The  portion  given  in  the  plate  is  the  seventh  edicts  which  fomiB  a 
separate  tablet  on  the  rock,  and  is  all  that  could  be  got  ready  for 
printing  in  the  present  Number.  It  is  reduced  on  a  scale  of  one  inch 
to  four,  from  a  copy  compiled  by  collating  three  impressions  on  ehtk 
and  three  on  paper,  made  by  Mr.  Masson.  All  these  impreflsions  aie 
incomplete ;  but  each  contains  some  portion  wanting  in  the  othen, 
and  a  letter  or  two  has  been  obtained  from  the  imperfect  copy  fur- 
nished to  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  which  has  been  obligingly]^commani- 
cated  to  me  by  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.  With  all  these  aids,  this  part 
may  be  considered  almost  a  fac-simile.  I  give  what  appears  to  me 
the  reading  in  Roman  characters,  parallel  with  the  readings  of  the 
corresponding  portions  of  the  Girnar  and  Dhauli  inscriptions :  the 
first  from  the  copy  taken  by  Mr.  Westergaard,  and  published  in  the 
number  of  the  Bombay  Branch  Society's  Journal  for  April,  1843, 
collated  with  the  fac-simile  in  this  Society's  possession,  and  the  second 
as  read  in  the  fac-simile  published  by  Mr.  Prinsep;  the  letters  in  Italic 
are  doubtful. 

Oimar,  —  Devdnampiyo  Piyadasi  rdj^  savata  ichhati  save 
Dhauli:  —  Devdnampiye     Piye(£ansi      Idja      sachata    ichhati     *** 

dtotri,    I  I^ev'anampriyo  Priya[dar]si   rajo      savatra    ichhati    saya 

O, — ^pdsanda  vaseyu  save  te  sayamancha  bh&vasudhincha 
2>. — ^hdnanila  vase  *  ti  save  paga  sachhaman  bhdvusudhicha 
K, — pashanda  vasejru       save        ite         sayaman        bhavaaadhicha 

O, —  ichhati  janotu  uchavacha  chhando  uchdvacha  rago  to 
D, — ichhanti  munisd  t^chavala  (Mandd  uchdviicha  l&gBi  to 
K, — ichhanti  janocha    uchavacha    chhando      uchavacha     rago     to 

G. —  savam  vakasanti  ekadesam  cha  kasanti  yip6[8u]le  tn  pi 
D, — sanvam    vd  ekadasa      *  *      chati       yidald       pi  ni 

K. —  savam     va  ekadesam    t^ipi  kashanti    yipnle       pi  cha 
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?• — ddne    yasa    n^i     sayam^      bbdyasadhi     tiya    kaiam    fiatf 

^ — d^e      asa      na^i    dhayame  mdyasndhiclia 

^.<— dane    jasa     nasti     sayama      bharasudhi  kita     fiata 

r.^-yadadhabhatitd    oha    niohi^      bddham. 
^•—  niche     hawihsm, 

^.— niva      bhatita  niche      padham. 

The  alphabet  given  in  the  plate  is  not  perfect,  aome  letters  in 
le  large  inscription  still  remaining  donbtfnl;  the  single  complete 
Qpression  taken  by  Mr.  Masson,  and  the  diunaged  state  of  the  rock, 
ttder  that  part  much  less  legible  than  the  small  inscription  j  and 
line  letters,  or  combinations  of  letters,  haye  not  yet  been  identified. 
lie  nnmanageable  size  of  the  copy  renders  examination  difficult; 
at  it  is  being  reduced  for  the  lithogriqpher,  and  the  remaining  letters 
ill  in  all  probability  be  identified  before  the  appearance  of  the  next 
rmnber,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Inscription  will  appear. 
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NOTE  BY  THE  DIRECTOR. 


The  discovery  announced  in  the  foregoing  notice  by  Mr.  Norris  is  ma 
unexpected  and  interesting  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Pala9(>- 
graphy  and  ancient  history  of  India.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
essential  identity  of  monuments  preserved  through  many  oenturies,  by 
being  inscribed  on  columns,  or  on  rocks,  in  the  most  yarious  and  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country;  at  Delhi,  at  AU&habad,  in  Behar,  Cattaoki 
and  Guzerat,  and  finally,  in  Afghanistan;  originating  with  the  Bama 
prince,  and  composed  in  the  same  language,  with  no  other  yarietMt 
than  such  as  might  be  expected  from  difference  of  situation  and  de- 
fects of  workmanship ;  curiously  diversified,  however^  in  ihe  last 
instance,  the  case  now  under  contemplation,  by  the  use  of  a  totallj 
difierent  alphabet,  one  written  from  right  to  left  instead  of  firom  left 
to  right,  as  in  all  the  other  inscriptions  in  India  Proper,  and  corro- 
borating the  cotemporary  currency  of  two  sets  of  characters  in  the 
districts  on  the  north-west  frontier,  of  which  we  have  had  examples 
in  the  coins  of  Eukratides  and  Agathokles. 

The  concurrence  of  general  purport  which  associates  the  inscrip- 
tion at  Kapur-di-Giri  with  those  of  Dhauli  and  Gimar,  as  well  as  the 
light  which  they  reflect  upon  the  internal  condition  of  India,  and  its 
relations  with  the  neighbouring  states,  particularly  with  the  Greek 
princes  whoso  names  are  specified,  will  come  most  conveniently  to  be 
considered  when  the  whole  of  the  newly  dec3rphered  record  shall  have 
been  prepared  for  the  press.  At  present,  it  will  be  sufiScient  to  oflfer  a 
few  observations  on  that  portion  which  is  now  published,  and  which 
corresponds  with  the  seventh  Tablet  of  the  Gimar  and  Dhauli  incrip- 
tions,  as  dccyphered  and  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Prinsep, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  for  March,  1838. 

The  inscription  opens  with  the  phrase  which  introduces  all  the 
rest,  whether  on  columns  or  on  rocks,  Devdn4impriyOy  "the  beloved 
of  the  Gods;"  differing  however  from  the  rest  in  making  the  second 
member  Priyo  instead  of  PiyOy  corresponding  in  this  and  other 
examples  of  tho  use  of  compound  consonants  more  nearly  with  cor- 
rect Sanskrit  than  with  any  of  its  Prakrit  modifications.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  singular  nominative  masculine  in  o,  before  a  following 
hard  consonant,  is,  however,  the  usual  Prakrit  inflexion. 

Tho  name  of  the  king  is  next  given  Priyaii,  but  as  in  every  other 
inscription  it  occurs  Piyadasi,  and  aa  the  former  wonld  bear  no  known 
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signification^  while  the  latter  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit 
Priyadar'si,  "the  kind  or  pleasant-looking,"  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
regard  Priyasi  as  a  blunder  of  the  workman  who  cut  the  letters  in  the 
rock.  Who  Priyadar'si  was  seems  to  be  still  open  to  doubt,  notwith- 
standing his  supposed  identity  with  Asoka,  This  identification  still 
rests  upon  a  solitary  passage  in  a  rare  manuscript  of  an  almost  un- 
known Buddhist  work,  the  Dipawanso,  of  which  a  copy  brought  to 
Ceylon  from  Siam,  was  procured  by  the  late  distinguished  Pali 
scholar,  Mr.  Tumour.  In  that  passage  it  is  stated,  that  the  inau- 
guration of  a  prince  named  Piyadamno  took  place  in  the  two  hundred 
and  eighteenth  year  after  the  disappearance  of  Sdkya,  and  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Bindusara,  and  the  grandson,  or  as  the  unamended  original 
has  it,  the  grandson  of  the  grandson  of  Chandragupta.  The  date  and 
descent  of  Fiyadasana  sort  well  enough,  it  is  true,  with  those  ascribed 
to  Asoka,  in  both  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist  traditions,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Asoka' 8  conversion  to  Buddhism,  the  great  zeal  said  to 
have  been  manifested  by  him  in  the  extension  of  that  faith,  and  his 
erection  of  innumerable  pillars  and  temples,  at  least  according  to  the 
chronicles  of  the  Buddhists,  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the  tenor 
of  the  edicts  decyphered,  and  the  number  of  places  in  which  they  are 
found.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  rather  inexplicable  why  the  name 
Asoka,  an  appellation  much  better  known  than  that  of  Friyadarsana, 
should  never  once  occur.  There  are  also  chronological  inconsistencies 
between  the  probable  date  of  a  grandson  of  Chandragupta  and  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  who  is  named  in  the  inscription,  and  must  have 
been  either  anterior  to,  or  cotemporary  with  the  author  of  the  edicts. 
We  need  not  however  dwell  upon  these  difficulties  at  present. 

The  title  Itajo  corresponds  with  the  reading  of  the  Gimar  Tablet, 
whilst  the  inscriptions  of  Delhi  and  Cuttack  have  Ldja,  a  mere  vernacular 
variation.  In  savatra  ichkati,  "  everywhere  desires,"  the  first  word  is 
nearer  to  the  correct  Sanskrit  form  sarvatra  than  the  savata  of  Gimar. 
Mr.  N orris  has  had  access  to  different  transcripts  of  the  latter,  to  a 
fac-similo  on  calico  belonging  to  the  Society ;  a  copy  taken  by  Captain 
Postans,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep;  another  of  an  earlier 
period  belonging  to  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  and  the  copy  printed  in  the 
Journal  with  corrections  made  by  Mr.  J.  Prinsep,  but  of  which  the 
publication  was  prevented  by  his  lamented  death.  A  copy  also  taken 
by  Captain  Jacob  and  Mr.  Westergaard,  a  distinguished  traveller  and 
Sanskrit  scholar,  has  been  published  in  the  Joumal  of  the  Bombay 
Branch  of  our  Society,  for  April,  1 843.  No  material  deviations  from 
the  copy  printed  in  the  Joumal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  by  Mr.  J. 
Prinsep,  occur,  but  occasional  varieties  are  met  with ;  one  of  these  was 
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ivati,  as  first  read  in  the  Gimar  Tablet,  but  Mr.  Prinsep  corrected  ihb 
to  ichhati,  and  Mr.  Westergaard  gives  the  same  reading.  Their  accu- 
racy is  confirmed  by  the  Kapur-di-Giri  inscription^  in  which  the  wwd 
is  clearly  ichhati,  "  he,  the  king,  wishes  or  wills." 

The  words  which  are  next  given,  as  Sava  pdshanda  vaseyu^  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Prinsep  "  all  unbelievers  may  be  inclined  to,  or  brought 
to,"  cannot  be  quite  so  readily  recognised.  The  Gimar  Tablet  has  Mm, 
which  would  more  accurately  represent  the  Prakrit  plural  of  <ava,  "alL" 
The  mark  denoting  e  is  however  easily  obliterated,  and  the  reading  hen 
may  also  be  save.  The  use  of  what  appears  to  be  the  cerebral  sibiUuit 
in  pdshanka  is  correct  Sanskrit,  whilst  the  substitution  of  the  dental  f 
in  the  Gimar  version,  is  neither  Sanskrit  nor  regular  Prakrit;  all  waot 
however  a  termination  here  to  denote  whether  the  word  pa^anaa  be 
singular  or  plural.  The  chief  difficulty  however  lies  in  the  tenn 
vaseyu.  It  is  clearly  enough  vaseyu  in  the  Gimar  Tablet ;  it  is  in- 
distinct in  the  Dhauli  inscription,  and  rather  questionable  in  that  of 
Kapur-di-Giri.  Even,  however,  if  the  accuracy  of  the  form  be  at 
mitted  the  signification  remains  uncertain.  Mr.  Prinsep's  Piandit 
supposed  it  to  represent  the  third  person  plural  of  the  potential  mood 
of  vai,  "  to  wish,"  or  more  usually,  "to  bring  under  subjection.**  Thii 
verb  is  written  with  the  palatal  sibilant,  which  is  a  letter  of  the 
Kapur-di-Giri  alphabet  also,  yet  the  sibilant  here  employed  is  the 
dental.  The  Sanskrit  form  would  also  be  viyu,  not  vaieyu,  and  the 
inscriptions  usually  conform  to  Sanskrit  in  the  verbal  inflexions  which 
they  contain.  If  it  be  part  of  a  verb,  therefore,  it  must  be  derived 
from  the  verb  vas,  with  a  dental  sibilant,  meaning  ''to  dwell  or 
inhabit,"  and  the  sentence  will  be,  "  may  all  the  unbelievers  abide.* 
The  following  words,  however,  scarcely  admit  of  this  interpretation. 

These  are,  according  to  the  three  several  inscriptions,  9ave  te,  H  iott 
pagQy  and  save  ite;  they  are  all  doubtful;  the  second  is  nnmeamngi 
the  other  two  may  be  intended  for  te  save,  "  they  all,"  but  they  woaU 
then  seem  to  be  superfluous. 

We  have  next,  severally,  sayainancha  hhdvasuddkinciha^  mdikaman 
bhdvastiddhicha,  and  sayaman  bhavasvddhicha,  Mr.  Prinsep's  traofl* 
lation,  including  what  precedes,  is,  "  The  king  desires  that  all  unbe- 
lievers may  be  brought  to  repentance  and  peace  of  mind;**  bntii- 
yaman,  "  with  moral  merit,"  would  not  be  a  substantive  but  an  adjeo- 
tive,  or  an  adverb,  and  hhdvasuddhi  is  purity  of  nature  rather  t^—i 
peace  of  mind.  The  first  may  possibly  be  intended  for  ttmyama, 
which  means  moral  control;  but  the  nouns  could  scarcely  be  objectiTes 
governed  by  the  intransitive  verb  vasa,  "  to  abide,"  any  more  than  by 
vas,  "  to  subdue.'' 
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In  tho  repetition  of  the  verb  %chhaJt%  "  wishes/'  as  it  oconrs  in  the 
Gimar  Tablet^  Mr.  Prinsep  had  no  other  singnlar  nominatiye  for  it 
than  Bc^'cty  and  he  renders  it  aooordingly  '<  He  is  anxious.'*  The 
present  inscription  furnishes  a  somewhat  different  reading,  conourring 
apparently  with  that  of  the  Dhauli  rock,  and  giires  the  verb  in  the 
plnral,  ichhanti,  "  they  wish,"  as  if  governed  by  tave  te,  "  they  all," 
that  is,  all  the  PdskandM,  This  verb  again  may  govern  the  nouns 
^^'hich  precede  it  in  the  accusative  case,  although  the  second  term 
has  the  sign  of  the  case  and  is  written  bhdvasuddhin,  in  the  Gimar 
Tablet  only. 

The  KapuiHli-Giri  inscription  agrees  tolerably  well  in  what  follows 
^^ith  that  at  Gimar,  substituting  cAa,  ^^and,"  for  tu,  ^'but,*'  as,  Jano  eha 
'^A^hdvadui  chhando  uchdvaeha  rago.  The  Dhauli  inscription  has 
^ifunita  for  JanOy  a  possible  corraption  for  manushya,  Sanskrit,  *^  man," 
«jid  the  same  therefore  with  jano,  ^^  man,  or  mankind."  Mr.  Prinsep 
tiraiislates  the  terms,  "  every  diversity  of  opinion  and  every  diversity 
of  passion,"  a  rendering  which  cannot  be  acquiesced  in.  As  far  as  the 
^vords  may  be  regarded  as  correctly  decyphered,  they  would  seem  to 
Express  a  general  remark :  ''  men  or  mankind  are  of  various  (high  and 
low)  wills — of  various  (high  and  low)  passions,"  rather  than  a  desire 
^4iat  they  should  be  all  of  one  way  of  thinking. 

TV  9avam  are  the  next  words  in  all  three.  The  Gimar  Tablet  has 
Oext  vakdsanti;  the  other  two  have  only  va.  In  some  of  the  tran- 
^Kjripts  of  the  former  the  word  is  vakdgcUt;  but  if  the  nominative  be  te, 
*  *  they,"  the  latter,  which  is  in  the  singular,  must  be  incorrect.  There 
^«  no  necessity  to  impute  a  defect  to  the  other  two  inscriptions,  if  we 
suppose  va  to  be  properly  vd,  "  or,"  the  use  of  which  obviates  any 
TDccasion  for  the  actual  reiteration  of  the  verb  kdsanti,  as  it  occurs  in 
^he  Gimar  Tablet. 

We  have  next  in  the  Gimar  Tablet  ekadeiam  cha  kdmnU  (or 
'^Kduuata  or  vakasati),  in  the  Dhauli  inscription  ekadcua  thati,  and  in 
^at  of  Kapur-di-Giri,  ekadeiam  va  pi  kdshanti.     The  Dhauli  inscrip- 
tion is  defective ;  the  two  others  nearly  agree.     Mr.  Prinsep's  trans- 
Nation,  in  continuance  of  the  preceding  and  immediately  succeeding 
•sentences,  is,  "  he  is  anxious  that  every  diversity  of  opinion^"  &c.,  ''may 
«hine  forth  blended  into  one  system,  and  be  conspicuous,  in  every 
undistinguishing  charity,"  this  translation  depending  on  the  meaning  of 
the  verb  kds,  *^  to  shine."     But  this  version  takes  no  notice  of  the  con- 
trast presented  by  savam,  ''all,"  and  ekadeiam,  "a  part;"  and  itJs  not 
at  all  certain  what  the  verb  should  be.    Kds,  and  kds  with  a  long 
rowel  and  a  final  palatal  or  dental  sibilant,  have,  it  is  trae,  one  of 
their  meanings,  "  to  shine ;"  yet  this  is  in  a  literal  sense,  and  they 
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eodd  nerer  be  the  equiyalents  of  '*  being  conspicuons.**  In  the  pie- 
sent  inscription  also  the  verb  is  written  with  a  short  vowel,  and  the  ^ 
cerebral  sibilant,  as  hadi;  and  kush  in  Sanskrit  means  ''to  kill"  It  ^ 
may  abo  fitly  represent  the  Sanskrit  krishy  or  karsh^  "to  draw  or-" 
attract."  The  translation  suggested  to  Mr.  Prinsep  by  his  Pnnditi^z 
cannot  therefore  be  relied  on. 

The  present  inscription  supplies  a  necessary  correction  of  the  woidfl 
that  follows.     The  Gimar  Tablet  was  read  by  Mr.  Prinsep  tfiiuU,^ 
with  the  remark  that  the  second  syllable  was  doubtful.     The  Dlimil^S 
reading  is  vidala,  which  did  not  tend  to  clear  up  the  perplexity.     In^ 
Mr.  Westergaard's  copy  of  the  former  the  word  is  viptUe,  and  this  i^B 
now  established  by  the  Kapur-di-Giri  inscription.     The  whole  phrmsefl^ 
in  the  latter  is  vipide  pi  cha  da7ie;  in  the  former  tablet  it  is  vipule  tm^ 
pi  dam^  in  which  pi  for  api,  "  indeed/'  seems  to  be  transposed.     In.^ 
Mr.  Prinsep's  translation  these  words  were  connected  with  the  pre — 
ceding,  as  in  the  passage  already  cited,   "  in  every  undistingaishin^r" 
charity;"  but  whether  we  read  cha  or  tUy  "and"  or  "but,"  the  particle 
separates  the  sentences,  and  detaches  "gift"  from  any  government  of 
the  verb  kdsanti,  even  if  such  connexion  were  sjrntactically  aooarate^ 
which  it  is  not.     We  must  understand  dayie,  therefore,  as  standing 
alone,  being  in  fact  the  ablative  absolute,  and  render  the  phrase  in  a 
sense  which  admits  of  no  question,  "but  great  gifts  being  given,"  or 
"  where  there  is  great  munificence :"  this  will  also  connect  well  enongli 
with  what  follows,  "he  of  whom  there  is  not  moral  restraint  and 
purity  of  disposition,"  yasa  nasti  sayama  bhavamddhi,  which  is  the 
reading  of  both  the  Gimar  and  Kapur-di-Giri  rocks.      The  Dhaoli 
inscription  is  evidently  incorrect,  but  in  using  nat'thi  in  place  of  ndati, 
it  only  substitutes  the  Prdkrit  form  of  the  verb  for  the  regular  Sanskrit 
which  is  employed  by  both  the  others. 

In  the  Gimar  inscription  wo  have  next  tiva,  or  tdva;  the  former  is 
unmeaning,  the  latter  might  be  intended  for  tdv<tt,  "  so  far,"  ''inasmiioh 
as;"  the  Dhauli  inscription  has  in  place  of  it  cha,  "and."  There  is  no 
word  in  this  place  in  the  Kapur-Kli-Giri  inscription ;  the  sense  seems 
to  require  some  term  that  might  be  the  correlative  of  yoM,  ''whose^** 
as  tasa,  "  of  him."  There  is  a  blank  in  the  following  part  of  the 
Dhauli  inscription  which  the  other  two  agree  in  occupying  with 
kcUamr-jn'oid,  or  kita-Jnata;  both  intended,  no  doubt,  for  the  Sanskrit 
kritajnaid,  "gratitude,"  not  as  the  Pundit  proposed  to  Mr,  Prinsep^ 
"  supreme  wisdom."  The  whole  of  the  translation  given  in  the  Joomal 
is  here  evidently  very  far  wide  of  the  truth,  although  it  may  be 
admitted  that  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  better,  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
original  presents  in  either  of  the  two  most  perfect  inscriptioii%  a  ; 
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stsge  which  cannot  be  satisfaotorilj  interpreted,  or  eren  read  with  any 
^^l^^gree  of  confidence. 

The  syllables  that  complete  the  portion  of  the  inscription  under 

v^^view  are  in  the  Gimar  version  vaddllha-bhatita  (or  vcidavahhcUdta), 

'^^^nnivd-bdiUiam  (or  <Ae-^i-chardhandm),   for  all  which  we  have  at 

XZ>hauli  but  cha-niche  hculham.     The  Kapur-di-Giri  inscription  conformB 

'■^K^ore  nearly  to  the  first,  and  has  nivarbhatUornicke'pddham,  a  combi- 

v^ation  equally  perplexing.     We  have  first  to  determine  how  these 

s^3rllable8  shall  be  divided  into  words,  and  then  what  the  words  signify, 

^:^iit  I  must  confess  myself  unable  to  fulfil  the  first  part  of  the  con- 

^^^  ition,  and  as  I  cannot  propose  any  satisfactory  words,  of  course  I 

■^xiggest  any  interpretation  as  mere  matter  of  conjecture.     It  may  be 

^l^ought  that,  as  they  are  probably  connected  with  krUajnatd,  "gr&ti' 

'^  made,"^  they  may  import  that  the  acknowledgment  of  munificence  will 

^>^erlook  want  of  moral  desert,  even  in  the  base,  nicha  signifying 

**  low,"  or  "vile."     The  last  word   in  the  Kapur-di-Giri  inscription, 

^^^(iham,  may  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  prcUhama,  "  first  ;**  or 

^'^  may  be  intended  ior  prashtham,  "asked."     The  former  would  appa- 

**^ntly  lead  naturally  into  the  next  or  eighth  portion  of  the  inscription, 

'^^hich  begins,  according  to  Mr.  Prinsep,  "  in  ancient  times,"  and  not 

^>-Q  usual,  with  Devanam  piyo.     It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  sen- 

^^nce  does  not  terminate  in  this  portion,  and  that  either  something  is 

^^^^nting,  or  that  it  leads  into  the  next ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  quite  impos- 

^^  ^  ble  that  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  seventh  Gimar  Tablet  should 

^^^mit  of  the  translation  of  the  Journal :  "  Unto  no  one  can  be  repent- 

^^^ce  and  peace  of  mind  until  he  hath  attained  supreme  knowledge, 

^"^^rfect  faith,  which  surmounteth  all  obstacles,  and  perpetual  assent.** 

■^Vlr.  Prinsep  states  his  dependence  upon  his  Pundit  for  the  interpre- 

%tion  of  the  documents,  and  although  Kamala  Kdnta,  by  whom  he 

*VM  assisted,  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  ability,  yet  the  inherent 

^"^  ifllculties  of  the  task  were  more  than  he  could  overcome,  and  he  was 

^^^  l>liged  to  make  up  by  ingenious  conjecture  for  the  deficiency  of  his 

"^■^Lnowledge  and  the  imperfections  of  his  text. 

Although  I  cannot  pretend  to  ofier  a  translation  of  this  part  of 
"^^"^^yadarsi's  proclamations  which  shall  not  be  as  liable  to  exception  as 
,^^  ^at  of  my  old  and  esteemed  acquaintance  Kamala  Kdnta>  who  is  no 
"^Dnger  living  to  vindicate  his  own  work,  or  retaliate  upon  mine,  jet  it 
ay  be  convenient  to  put  together  the  results  intimated  as  possible  or 
Probable  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  if  it  were  only  to  render  them 
^^lore  amenable  to  criticism.     I  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  the  fol- 
^^^owing  as  something  nearer  to  the  purport  of  the  original  than  the 
^  former  tranalation. 
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''The  beloved  of  the  gods,  the  Raja  Priyadarsi,  desires  that  al] 
unbelievers  may  everywhere  dwell  (unmolested),  as  they  also  wish  f( 
moral  restraint  and  purity  of  disposition.     For  men  are  of  varioi 
purposes  and  various  desires,  and  they  do  injury  to  all  or  only  to 
part.     Although,  however,  there  should  not  be  moral  restraint  or~ 
purity  of  disposition  in  any  one,  yet  wherever  there  is  great  liberalit 
(or  charity),  gratitude  will  acknowledge  merit  even  in  those  who 
before  that  reputed  vile." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  exact  rendering  of  this  part 
the  inscription,  it  seems  very  likely  that  the  Raja  intended  by  it 
recommend  his  own  example  to  his  subjects  of  every  denomination  ^Si 
every  part  of  India,  and  to  encourage  them  to  imitate  him  in  the  oo^aBi 
struction  of  works  of  public  ornament  or  utility,  and  in  the  diBtribnti^z^^ 
of  diaritable  gifts. 
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The  following  Notes  have  been  received  from  Captain  Newbold 
^^^nce  the  printing  of  the  earlier  pages. 

Note  to  Paper  on  Diamond  Sandstone  and  Limestone 
(pp.  156—171). 

The  following  note  is  from  Mr.  Piddington  on  a  mineral  recently 
^"^^ificovered  by  Captain  Newbold  in  the  shales  of  the  limestone  of 
^3azopillj  Eastern  Ghdts,  associated  with  galena^  quartx^  calcspar,  and 
^^ulphate  of  baiytes : 

"*  I  have  the  pleaanre  of  informing  yon  that  your  red  mineral  is,  as 
^^Fon  supposed,  an  ore  of  cerium;  and  moreover,  of  that  most  rare 
^ciud,  carbonate  of  cerium.  It  contains  iron,  lead,  lime,  silex,  alumina, 
od  perhaps,  yttria  and  magnesia." 


Additional  Note  to  Paper  on  Trichinopolt  Fossiliferous 
Limestone  (p.  218). 

Since  my  first  paper  on  the  Trichinopoly  fossiliferous  limestone, 
Captain  Lawford,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  has  kindly  examined  for 
^e,  more  accurately,  the  limits  and  geological  relations  of  these  beds, 
^nd  I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  following  abstract  of  the 
itotes  he  sent  me,  as  a  valuable  acUiendum  to  the  paper  alluded  to, 
>ith  a  few  brief  remarks  of  my  own. 

It  will  be  right  to  premise  that  these  notes  commence  at  the  N.E. 
^tremity  of  these  beds,  following  the  strike  of  their  stratification  in 
^  S.W.  direction  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Vellaur  towards  the 
^ey  of  the  Coleroon. 

Keranoar,  Olapatidt/,  and  Varagoor. — Proceeding  easterly  along 
^ke  right  bank  of  the  Vellaur  from  Keranoor,  a  tappal  station  on  the 
^^adras  road  about  forty  miles  road  distance  N.N.E.  from  Trichi- 
nopoly and  Vudakaloor,  where  a  deep  black  soil  covers  the  rocks, 
hornblende   schist  is  the  first   rock    seen,   and  hornblende  rock   in 
^^>06e  rounded  blocks;  they  occur  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Chen- 
*^^ur,  a  tributary  to  the  Vellaur.     The  hornblende  schist  is  in  nearly 
^^rtical  strata  running  east  and  west,  and  forms  the  base  of  a  gentle 
^clivity  in  which  were  first  seen  the  beds  of  fossiliferous  limestone, 
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* 
which  is  foand  about  four  feet  below  the  surface.  The  upper  eoil  ii  a 
light  brown  mould  containing  much  kunker,  which  also  encrusts  the 
limestone.  The  dip  of  the  latter  is  towards  the  south,  at  an  angle 
of  ten  degrees ;  the  thickness  of  the  beds  could  not  be  measured,  but 
the  height  of  the  ground  may  be  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream.  Proceeding  south-east  from  Olapaudy,  Captain  Lawfoid 
passed  along  the  western  base  of  this  acclivity,  and  still  observed  the 
hornblende  as  the  underlying  rock.  In  some  quarries  in  the  lime- 
stone, from  which  blocks  nine  feet  by  two  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
were  being  cut,  the  stratification  was  very  distinct :  dip  and  direction 
as  before.  Three  feet  below  the  surface  was  a  layer  of  limestone  witk 
fossils  nine  inches  thick,  overlying  a  layer  three  or  four  feet  thick  of 
friable  calcareous  earth  (marl),  in  which  no  fossils  were  observed,  and 
which  intervened  between  the  upper  and  lower  or  main  fossiliferooi 
beds;  immediately  below  the  latter  was  the  hornblende.  About i 
mile  farther  the  ground  declined  gradually  to  the  south,  and  the  eul 
became  black  alluvium.  Three  miles  farther  small  rounded  blocbi  of 
hornblende  were  seen :  and  at  Varagoor,  where  the  Olapaudy  lugh 
ground  terminates,  were  some  rounded  blocks  of  the  fossiliferous  lim©" 
stone  embedded  in  kunker  in  tlic  bed  of  a  stream. 

From  Varagoor  to  ShaiUanooT. — From  Varagoor  to  the  S.E.  miiob> 
hornblende  rock  was  observed;  and  at  three  miles'  distance,  on  anotke^ 
rining  ground,  the  black  limestone  embedding  great  quantities  9^ 
nhellH  was  met  with.  Black  soil  and  hornblende  rock  succeeded  a^ 
far  aH  tlio  bed  of  a  stream,  where  rounded  blocks  of  the  fossiliferoi^ 
liniOHtone  were  found  embedded  in  sandstone.  Dark  alluvial  8oi^ 
continued  to  Shantanoor. 

(ilarofMlamnngalum  ridge. — From  Shantanoor  the  country  continued 
of  th<;  Haniu  character  as  before.  At  five  miles  the  fossiliferous  rook^ 
won*  oliHorvod  in  the  bed  of  a  stream :  dip  and  direction  as  before.  K^ 
foHHJl  nuutiluH  was  found  hero.  From  this  stream  the  ground 
tr>  the  S.K.,  an<l  a  ridge  of  fossiliferous  rocks  runs  due  north 
H(  III  ill  siH  far  as  tlu*  (jye  can  reach.  They  formed  the  eastern  sloped 
of  tlio  ar.<:livity,  on  tlic  top  of  which  stands  Garoodamungalimi^  onJ 
a  Nort  of  plateau,  tho  western  slope  of  which  consists  of  a  ridge  o^ 
roekH,  panilh;!  and  similar  to  the  one  above  mentioned.  This  plateM  - 
and  tlif'  ridges  of  rock  were  described  to  Captain  Lawford  as  ex- 
tftiiding  al)out  five  miles  to  the  south  and  as  many  north.  The  rocka  < 
ant  ii  hlno  fossiliferous  limestone  :  dip  and  direction  as  before,  aoil 
riMldisIi  brown. 

7o  Pcrv  alia  poor. — Continuing  south,  hornblende  rock  and  the  lime- 
fit  one  were  seen  occasionally;  but  the  fossils  gradually  disappeared. 
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^Q<1  the  last  limestone  noticed  was  at  Pervullapoor,  where  it  is  yellow, 
Hchistosey  and  without  fossils. 

South  hose  of  the  Foml  Tract  and  Valley  of  the  Coleroon.^Bejond 
this,  trap  (basaltic  greenstone)  and  qoartz  prevailed,  and  in  another 
high  ridge  running  east  and  west,  overlooking  the  Coleroon,  gneiss 
and  granite.  The  great  valley  of  the  Coleroon  and  Cauvery,  watered 
by  numerous  divisions  of  those  rivers,  is  covered  with  a  rich  alluvium, 
which  probably  has  its  basis  on  the  granite  and  h3rpogene  rocks. 
Granite  is  seen  on  the  opposite  bank  near  Trichinopoly,  oooasionally 
ov^erl^d  by  laterite,  and  occurs  in  the  rock-islands  in  the  river  bed. 

Western  fiank  of  the  Fossil  Tract, — At  the  western  base  of  these 
foasiliferons  ridges,  along  the  line  of  Madras  road,  from  the  alluvium 
^f  the  Coleroon  on  the  south,  to  Keranoor  on  the  Vellaur  (whence  we 
started)  on  the  north,  granite  is  seen  between  the  Coleroon  and 
Samiaveram.  The  soil  is  red,  with  much  quarts  and  occasional 
founded  blocks  of  trap  ;  between  Samiaveram  and  Siriganoor,  black 
Cotton  soil  appears  covered  with  much  loose  stone,  cbiefly  trap  and 
<lQartz;  beyond  the  last  place  is  a  plain  of  deep  cotton  soil,  suc- 
ceeded by  soil  containing  much  kunker  and  loose  trap. 

About  Ootatoor  the  rock  is  exclusively  hornblende,  rounded  blbcks 
^f  which  literally  cover  the  ground  and  form  small  eminences ;  hence 
^o  Toramungalum  h(M-nblende  is  the  only  rock  visible,  with  abundance 
^^C  kunker;  the  soil  chiefly  black  alluvial.  The  same  continues  to 
^«ar  Volconda,  where  a  calcareous  schist  is  observed,  and  also  mag- 
^csite ;  the  latter  in  loose  nodules  and  masses  embedded  in  the  soil ; 
^^mblende  prevails  also.  The  schist  has  a  direction  N.E.  and 
^ , W. :  dip  about  twenty  degrees.  From  Runjanguddy  to  the  Chen- 
^^<sur,  near  which  we  started,  hornblende  rock  continues  with  much 
^  unker,  and  is  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  ;  thence  to  the  Vellaur, 
^  plain  of  deep  black  soil  extends,  above  which  little  rock  is  visible. 

Such  is  the  drift  of  Captain  Lawford's  notes  on  these  interesting 

^^^d  partially  explored  deposits,  whidi  have  been  now  traced  so  far 

'^M>uth  as  the  north  edge  of  the  Coleroon  valley.     It  will  be  seen  that 

^  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  this  S.W.  point  at  PervuUapoor,  through  the 

^^ajor  axis  of  these  deposits,  it  will  pass  in  a  N.E.  direction  through 

''^r  very  near  to  those  of  Verdachellum  and  Pondicherry,  comprising  a 

^^irect  distance  N.E.  of  about  one  hundred  miles.      On  referring  to  the 

-^lap  we  shall  find  that  the  larger  gaps  which  now  separate  these 

'^^posits,  are  occupied  by  the  valleys  through  which  flow  the  principal 

^^▼ers  of  this  part  of  India  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  viz.,  the  Panaur  and 

Vellaur.     Whether  the  valley  of  the  Coleroon  separates  the  Trichi- 

v^opoly  deposits  from   others  still  further  to  the  south  or  S.W.  at 
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intervals  to  Capo  Comorin,  remains  still  to  be  shown,  or  whether 
they  here  terminate  or  have  been  swept  off  by  denudation.     It  seems 
probable,  that  though  there  may  be  differenoes  in  the  ages  of  the  foe- 
silifcrous  strata,  they  ouce  formed  a  continuous  ridge,   or  panllel 
ridges,  elevated  gradually  with  the  land  from  the  bed  of  the  sea  to 
the  different  conditions  of  a  sea  beach,  and  subsequently  of  a  ooast 
ridge,  and  that  the  gaps  we  now  see  in  their  continuity,  inexplicaUe 
by  the  supposition  of  the  eroding  powers  of  present  streams,  were  ita- 
merly  the  sea  embouchures  of  ancient  lines  of  drainage,  the  directioaf 
of  which  have  since  but  little  changed. 

The  present  height  of  the  fossil  beds  above  the  Coleroon  Cqptiii 
Lawford  states  to  be  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  that  the  sax&fnd 
its  area  is  undulating.  The  unconfonuable  and  smaller  amount  of  df 
relatively  to  that  of  the  hypogene  rocks  on  which  they  immediateij 
rest,  shows  that  the  former  had  suffered  great  disturbance  prior  to  the 
deposition  of  the  limestone :  but  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  has  pl^ 
taken  of  the  later  disturbances  which  have  affected  the  fa^pugWH 
rocks,  and  lastly  has  been  raised  with  them  from  the  ocean's  bed. 

Fossils  collected  from  the  upper  layer,  described  by  Captain  LfV* 
ford  as  separated  by  a  non-fossiliferous  stratum  from  the  lower  beih 
should  be  kept  distinct,  as  it  is  possible  they  belong  to  distinct  epeck 
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r.  XVI. — Analysis  of  the  Ganeia  Purana^  with  special 
reference  to  the  History  of  Buddhism.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stevenson, 

[Bead  January  4,  1845.] 

XKING  that  tho  Gaueisa  Purina  might  throw  aome  light  on  the 
in  of  the  Saiva  worship,  I  lately  took  it  up  to  examine  it  in  that 
tion.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  in  this  investigation  before  I  was 
jnato  enough  to  meet  with  two  legends,  which  I  conceive  have  a 
net  refereuco  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  Buddhism  in  India.  One  of 
8  is  contained  in  the  first,  and  the  other  in  the  second  khand^  or 
>ion  of  the  Puraiia  \  and  to  their  consideration  I  shall  devote  this 
5r,  after  a  few  brief  general  remarks  on  the  work  itself. 
The  former  called  the  Up^ana  Khanda  of  the  Purina,  could 
x?ly  have  been  written  before  the  seventeenth  century  of  our  era, 
[oresvar  {Sans,  Mayiiresvara)  is  mentioned  as  a  great  Tirtha  of 
esa;  but  tiJl  Morabhatta,  who  flourished  in  the  former  part  of  that 
ary,  gave  it  celebrity,  and  originated  tho  Chinchore  (Chinchvad) 
raate  Ganapatis,  it  was  a  place  altogether  unknown  to  fame. 
The  Purana  commences  with  the  misfortune  of  Somakdnta,  king  of 
it  {Sans.  Saurarashtra),  who,  on  account  of  the  affliction  of  leprosy, 

hid  homo  and  kingdom  to  wander  in  tho  wilderness.  While 
aing  about  from  place  to  place,  he  came  in  contact  with  the  sago 
igu,  one  of  his  progenitors,  who  retailed  to  him  what  Brahmd  had 
acicnt  times  related  to  Vyasa  in  praise  of  Gaiiesa.  The  sum  of  tho 
le  is,  that  Gautama,  Saubhari,  Kaundinya,  Visvtoitra,  and  all 
Rithi£»,  recommend  to  sundry  applicants  for  ghostly  advico  the 
fchip  of  Gancsa,  and  the  repetition  of  the  two  mantras,  the  one,  Sri 
\emya  ncimah,  and  the  other  the  mystic  Om,  Indra,  Siva,  Vishnu, 
(i.^urama,  Skanda,  &c.,  are  all  represented  as  having  failed  in  their 
ccts  till  they  applied  to  Gaiiesa,  through  whose  aid  alone  they 
c  enabled  to  perform  their  exploits.  Bhrigu,  therefore,  in  conclu- 
,  sends  away  his  pupil  Somakanta  to  get  rid  of  his  disease,  tho 
sequence  of  sins  committed  in  a  former  state,  by  worshipping 
lapati  on  the  4th  of  Bluidrapad,  according  to  the  institute  in  which 
iad  instructed  him. 

The  second  Khanda  of  the  Purana  refers  to  tho  first,  and  therefore^ 
?t  have  been  written  after  it.  Siita  is  there  introduced  as  relating 
the  assembled  sages  what  Bhrigu  had  rehearsed   to  Somakdnta, 

Brahma  originally  narrated  at  the  request  of  Vydsa.  To  extol 
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Gafiesa  above  all  other  objects  of  religious  adoration  is  eqnally  tke 
purport  of  this  second  division.  In  the  Purdha,  two  distinct  modflsof 
worshipping  Gahesa  are  pointed  out.  At  one  time  he  is  identified 
with  the  supreme  spirit,  Paramdtma,  the  Brahma  of  the  Vedantis^ 
and  is  to  be  worshipped  by  mystical  contemplation  alone.  The  other 
mode  by  which  religious  homage  may  be  paid  to  him  is,  the  fonniag 
the  image  of  the  god,  crowning  it  with  flowers,  presenting  to  it  ofo- 
ings,  and  celebrating  the  annual  festival  of  Gauapati. 

The  particular  legend  in  the  first  division  of  the  Purdfia  to  wMeh 
reference  has  been  made,  and  which  is  interwoven  with  the  prinoi|iil 
theme  after  the  manner  of  the  episodical  stories  in  the  Panchopakhyint 
and  the  Arabian  Nights,  commences  with  the  History  of  Gritsanudik 
The  grandfather  of  this  sage  was  named  Bhima,  and  was  soyereign  of 
Vidarbha,  the  modern  Berar.     His  capital  city  was  named  Kanfidinjft 
after  the  sage  of  that  name.     The  king  had  no  children,  which  ao 
afflicted  him,  that  he  left  the  city  with  his  wife  to  wander  in  ihn 
forests  and  propitiate  the  deity.     In  his  wanderings  he  met  with 
Viavamitra,  who  directed  him  to  worship  Gahcsa.     The  deity  proTad 
pro2)itious,  and  he  had  a  son  named  Rukmilnga,  who,  after  ariving  it 
manhood,  and  having  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the  goTern- 
mcut,  one  day  lost  his  way  while  hunting  in  the  woods,  and  came  to 
a  Rishi's  hermitage.     The  sage's  wife  fell  in  love  with  the  king^and 
when  he  refused  to  listen  to  her  unlawful  request,  she  cursed  him,  ind 
brought  on  him  the  affliction  of  leprosy,  from  which  he  was  freed  only 
by  applying  to  Gahcsa.    Meanwhile  Indra,  whose  character  the  Punnic 
writer  seems  little  studious  to  exalt,  is  made  to  assume  the  form  of 
the  virtuous  prince,  and  gratify  the  licentious  passion  of  the  Riehfi 
wife.     The  fruit  of  this  connection  was  the  sage  Gritsamada,  whO)  in 
the  Index  to  the  Rig- Veda,  is  mentioned  as  being  the  Rishi  of  certain 
portions  of  these  sacred  hymns.     The  circumstances  of  his  origin  ^ 
unknown  to  the  sage  himself,  but  not  to  the  other  Rishis^  who, 
he  had  joined  himself  to  their  society  on  the  occasion  of  a  Sriddha 
performed  by  the  sovereign  of  Magadha,  reproached  him  with  his 
spurious  descent,  and  calling  him  the  sou  of  Rukmanga  ordered  him  to 
i^uit  the  assembly.     Stung  to  the  quick  by  their  reproaches,  Grit- 
samada  went  to  his  mother,  and  on  her  acknowledging  her  gnilt,  be 
cursed  her,  imprecating  on  her  the  doom  of  becoming  a  Jujube  tree  >  after 
her  death,  an  event  which  followed  soon  after.      She  in  return  impre- 
cated on  him  the  doom  of  becoming  a  Brahma  Rdkshas.     No  change 
of  form  however  befel  the  sage,  nor  did  he  require  to  die  and  be  bun 

4i(K4it  or  ^^ 
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again ;  on  tho  contrary,  the  curse,  as  far  ajB  oxtemal  circumstances 
made  any  change  apparent,  seemed  to  come  upon  him  in  the  shape  of 
a  blessing.  He  courted  no  more  the  society  of  the  Rishis,  but  after  a 
^liort  'abode  with  certain  Munis  of  a  different  profession^  he  betook 
himself  to  meditation  on  tho  Supreme  Being,  standing  on  his  great  toe 
'with  his  mind  intensely  fixed  on  the  deity.  The  divinity,  identified 
aj  usual  in  this  Purdha  with  Gahei^a,  but  possessing  all  the  attributes 
of  the  Vedantist  Brahma,  appeared  to  him,  and  granted  all  his 
i^acsts,  Brahma  Rakshas  as  he  was,  and  still  styling  him  Brahman 
and  Sage^  accorded  to  him,  as  he  desired,  pre-eminence  in  all  his 
transmigrations  above  other  Brahmans,  divine  knowledge",  along  with 
a  beautiful  shrubbery*,  in  which  ho  might  engage  himself  in  divine 
meditation.  After  this  tho  whole  band  of  sages  ^  paid  him  the 
greatest  respect,  honoured  him  as  their  chief,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  worship  him  with  oblations  \  Gritsamada  still  continued  to  medi- 
tate on  the  divine  essence,  absorbed  in  intense  devotion.  One  day  as 
lie  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw,  at  a  great  distance  before  him,  something 
like  an  infant  cast  out  in  its  blood,  uttering  mournful  lamentations. 
Jiis  merciful  disposition  was  sensibly  affected,  but  after  closing  his 
^jes  for  a  little  while,  he  found  on  opening  them  again  a  beautiful 
boy  coming  up  to  him,  who  saluted  him  as  his  father  and  mother^ 
laying  that  he  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  deity,  and  promising 
fcim  all  obedience,  if  he  would  adopt  him  and  take  him  under  his  pro- 
tection. Gritsamada  complied  with  the  child's  request,  taught  him 
^e  mystic  incantation  Om,  and  sent  him  away  to  stand  on  his  great 
t<«  contemplating  the  supreme  Gahesa.  After  some  thousands  of 
^ears  the  deity,  propitiated  by  his  austerities  and  the  victory  he  had 
obtained  over  the  senses  and  passions,  appeared  to  him  and  desired 
fcim  to  ask  a  boon.  The  child  asked  tho  power  of  conquering  tho 
three  worlds,  which  the  divinity  accorded,  promising  at  the  same 
^^oie  that  he  should  be  incapable  of  falling  by  any  weapon  except  that 
^*  Siva,  that  he  should  possess  three  famous  cities,  one  of  iron,  one  of 

**^'ver,  and  one  of  gold,  and  that  on  leaving  the  world  he  should  be 

^*Hiorbed  in  the  divine  essence. 

This  child  was  no  other  than  the  famous  Tripurdsura,  who  epee- 

^*ly  set  to  work,  and  by  the  assistance  of  certain  others  whom  ho 

^'^ated,  vanquished  Indra  and  all  the  gods,  sent  them  away  to  hide 
^^^mselves  in  the  caverns  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  reduced 
*^^m  to  the  greatest  state  of  leanness  and  distress,  by  putting  a  stop 

*  ^RpM^ir  Adhyiya  XXXVII.  SI.  35—39. 
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to  tbe  offeriojor  np  of  the  oblations  which  mortals  had  been  aeeartonMd 
to  present  to  them.  After  taking  possession  of  Brahmd-loka  and 
Vaikuiithn,  sending  Brahmu  to  his  lotus  bod,  and  Vishnu  to  the  aea  of 
milk,  ho  wont  to  Kailas  and  asko<l  Siva  to  give  it  up  to  him  Vid 
retire  to  Mandara,  with  which  request,  after  a  little  grumblings  the 
good-natured  deity  complied.  The  gods  in  this  sad  prodicament  i^ly 
to  Narada,  who,  although  ready  enough  to  create,  on  suitable  oeoih 
aions,  a  littlo  merriment  at  their  expense,  was  ever  ready  to  help  \ 
when  they  wero  really  in  distress.  He  recommends  to  them  the  ^ 
ship  of  tho  Supremo  Being ;  telling  them,  that  it  was  by  adoration  of 
the  supremo  Gaiiesa  that  tho  Daitya  had  attained  the  pre-emine|ioe  ho 
enjoye<l,  and  that  their  affairs  could  be  retrieved  only  by  the  adoptloii 
of  the  same  modo  of  Avorship.  Tho  gods  and  Rishis  take  his  adneei 
and  at  last  obtain  the  favour  of  tho  deity,  who  promises  to  take  their 
oaso  into  consideration  and  provide  an  effectual  remedy.  For  thif 
purpose  Ganesa  disguises  himself  in  tho  form  of  a  Brahman,  aii4 
accosting  Tripurdsura,  told  him  that  he  could  build  him  such  a  eity  M 
could  bo  equalled  neither  in  heaven  nor  on  earth.  On  receiving  the 
Asur*s  command  to  proceed  with  the  work,  ho  built  for  him  the  throe 
famous  cities,  one  of  irou,  one  of  silver,  and  ono  of  gold.  On  beiBg 
asked  what  boon  ho  rc([uired  for  such  a  signal  service,  the  oonniiig 
Brahman,  in  order  tliat  ho  might  bring  on  a  collision  between  the 
Asur  and  Siva  requested  the  marble  imago  of  Gahesa  called  ChintiL- 
mani,  which  was  placed  at  tho  entrance  of  Kailasa.  Tripariaiira 
readily  agreed  to  grant  him  such  a  trifling  compensation  for  his  im- 
portant services.  Yet,  altliough  in  possession  of  Kaildsa^  he  considerod 
it  wrong  to  remove  any  of  tho  furniture  of  tho  place  without  fimi 
going  through  tho  ceremony  of  asking  Siva's  leave^  and  aocordin|^ 
sent  two  messengers  to  ask  the  god  to  give  up  the  image.  The  Aawr^a 
messengers,  in  making  this  request  in  tho  name  of  their  master,  gave 
no  obscure  intimations  that  if  tho  image  were  not  ^ven  up  on 
their  requisition,  forco  would  bo  used  to  extort  compliance.  Thlo 
was  too  much  for  Malutdova,  who  getting  into  a  rage,  refnsed  to 
accedo  to  so  unreasonable  and  uncivil  a  demand.  On  this  Tripa- 
rasura  mustered  all  his  forces  and  attacked  Siva,  who  advanced  to 
meet  him  at  tho  head  of  all  tho  gods.  The  celestial  armies 
again  routed,  and  their  leader,  tho  great  Mahadeva  himsejfy 
obliged  to  mako  of!',  and  skulk  about  tho  precipices,  and  lurk  in  the 
caverns  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  while  tho  Asur  bore  off  tha 
famous  imago  Chintamani,  tho  subject  of  the  dispute,  in  triumph  to 
ratula.  Mortified  and  downcast  at  this  defeat,  Siva  made  no  attempt 
to  retrieve  tho  affairs  of  the  gods,  till  the  faithful  N&r^da  iTpwift  ^  him 
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^uA  instraoted  htm  in  the  worship  of  the  supretne  Spirit.    After  Siv« 
liad  waited  in  the  austerest  derotion  for  ten  years  on  the  supreme 
dalieia,  the  god  appeared  to  him,  and  after  telling  him  that  neither 
^le  dirine  Rishis,  Brahmd,  the  Vedas,  the  Upanishads,  nor  the  six 
S^ras,  were  acquainted  with  his  person  \  informed  him  that  he  waa 
ph)pitiated  by  his  austerities,  and  would  grant  him  the  boon  he  de- 
aired,  namely^  victory  over  Tripurdsura.     To  make  his  triumph  more 
<sertain  and  complete,  Siva  extols  Gaiieib  in  a  hjrmn,  in  which  every 
one  of  his  thousand  names  is  recited.     The  Asur  can  no  longer  with- 
stand the  might  of  the  gods,  who,  through  the  blessing  of  the  supreme 
^3«fr€n,  and  the  generalship  of  Siva,  obtain  a  complete  victory. 
Mahddeva  with  his  fiery  darts  consumes  the  three  cities,  and  the  Asur, 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  ground  on  earth,  darts  away  as  a  bril- 
liant meteor,  and  mingles  with  the  divine  essence. 

If  we  are  to  suppose  that  this  legend  is  nothing  more  than  a  flight 
of  Brahmanical  fancy,  and  that  no  allegory  lurks  under  the  external 
^lise  of  a  long  subjection  and  protracted  war  of  all  the  gods  with  a 
Fvticular  Asur,  we  shall  do  little  credit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  by 
^hom  it  was  conceived;  but  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  an  allegorical 
^^presentation  of  the  conflict  between  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism, 
We  have  a  subject  worthy  of  the  poet's  genius,  aud  obtain  an  ex- 
^i^ely  interesting,  as  well  as  probable  account  of  that  memorable 
«tmggle. 

We  need  not  question  the  strictly  historical  accuracy  of  all  the 
^nts  cognizable  by  man  which  befel  Gritsaraada.  The  spuriousness 
^f  his  origin,  his  vast  learning,  his  quarrel  with  the  Brahmanical 
^'ishis,  his  association  with  Munis  of  a  different  order,  his  devotion  to 
*ke  worship  of  the  Supremo  Divinity,  and  adoption  of  a  ritual  differing 
^m  that  esteemed  orthodox,  are  all  circumstances  that  need  not  be 
^^ed  in  question.  His  adopting  Tripurasura  and  teaching  him  the 
•cience  of  Divinity  are  also  probable  events.  But  the  important 
^^estions  are,  what  profession  did  Gritsamada  adopt  after  he  was 
^^pelled  from  the  society  of  the  Brahmans  ?  Did  he  become  a  Bud- 
dhist, and  is  it  the  history  of  Buddhism  our  author  is  here  giving  under 
*ho  veil  of  the  legend  of  Tripurasura? 

To  enable  us  to  answer  satisfactorily  these  questions;  the  following 
^<>ii??iderations,  evidently  deducible  from  the  narrative,  require  to  be 
*^ept  in  mind. 
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1.  During  the  new  state  of  things  introduced  by  Gritsamada  and 
Tripurdsura,  according  to  the  Purdna,  an  entire  stop  was  put  to  the 
performance  of  the  Brahmanical  ceremonies.  This  is  expressly  stated 
Adhyaya  XL.  Sloka  9 — 12.  "Having  brought  in  subjection  all  the 
gods^  the  Asur  returned  to  earthy  and  the  powerful  Bhlmakdya^  sub- 
duer  of  the  world,  by  his  might  brought  in  subjection  all  the  kings^ 
put  the  Rishis  under  restraint,  shut  up  the  fire  temples  \  broke  down 
everywhere  the  hermitages  and  holy  places  of  the  devotees^  seized  thft 
houses  erected  as  refuges  to  the  religious; — and  bloated  with  pride^ 
set  himself  always  in  opposition  to  sacrifices  to  the  gods*^  oblations  to 
the  manes^,  burnt-offerings*,  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  and  religiou 
ceremonies." 

No  language  can  more  fully  describe  an  entire  proscription  of  all 
the  peculiar  rites  of  the  Brahmanical  religion  than  this.  It  forms  a 
comment  on  the  aphorism  quoted  in  a  former  paper'^  in  which  the 
Agnihotra,  the  offering  of  flesh  to  the  manes,  &c.,  are  declared  prohi- 
bited in  the  Kaliyuga. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Brahmanical  to  the  Buddhist  records,  we  find 
in  the  account  of  Asoka  in  the  Mahavanso,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  while  following  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans,  he  was  in  the 
habit  daily  of  sacrificing  a  multitude  of  cows,  but  that  he  put  an 
entire  stop  to  this,  and  to  the  feeding  of  Brahmans,  on  his  conversion 
to  Buddhism.  Tlie  first  edict  of  this  prince,  as  found  engraved  to 
this  day,  on  stone  pillars  in  various  parts  of  India,  interdicts  the  offer- 
ing up  of  any  animal  in  sacrifice,  as  well  as  killing  them  for  tlie  sake 
of  food,  thus  abolishing  one  essential  rite  of  the  ancient  Brahmanical 
ritual,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  paper  ^.  Buddliism  then  produced 
the  same  effects  as  the  government  of  Tripurdsura  in  regard  to  the 
rites  of  the  Brahmanical  worship. 

2.  Indra,  in  the  old  Brahmanical  system,  was  the  creator  of  the 
world,  and  chief  among  the  gods,  sustaining  in  fact  the  attributes, 
and  performing  the  works  of  the  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  of  mo- 
dem Hinduism;  while  in  the  system  of  Tripurasura,  Indra  holds  a 
place  inferior  to  the  Asur  himself,  and  has  no  divine  honours  paid  to 
him.  The  second  Mandala  of  the  Rig  Veda,  being  tho  latter  part  of 
the  second  Ashtaka,  consists  entirely  of  hymns,  the  composition  of 
Gritsamada,  who  makes  such  a  figure  in  the  legend  under  review;^ 
all  doubtless  composed  before  he  had  clianged  his  principles  and 
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abandoned  the  Brahmanical  religion.  It  cannot  be  nn£ur  then  to 
take  the  character  of  Indra  in  the  ancient  system  from  those  anthori- 
tatire  hymns  of  his,  which  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Veda  itself.     It  is  as  follows: — 

1.  0  mortals,  it  is  Indra,  who  is  the  first  bom,  the  intellectual, 
the  divine,  who  protected  the  gods  by  his  meritorious  works,  whose 
forces  made  the  two  worlds  tremble,  and  who  is  great  in  might. 
2.  It  is  he  who  rendered  firm  the  trembling  earth,  and  established  on 
their  foundations  the  shaking  mountains,  who  spread  out  the  firma- 
ment, and  caused  the  orb  of  day  to  ascend  aloft.  3.  Who,  when  he 
ha<i  slain  the  cloudy  demon,  made  the  seven  rivers  flow,  who  brought 
forth  the  cows  which  the  Asur  Bali  had  concealed,  and  produced  fire 
from  the  midst  of  the  watery  cloud,  destroying  his  foe  in  the  conflict. 
^.  By  whom  all  creatures  that  move  on  the  earth  were  made,  who 
formed  the  servile  tribe  that  dwell  in  caverns  under  ground,  and  con- 
quering the  mjrriads  of  his  foes  brought  down  their  power  with  the 
<>ase  a  hunter  does  (a  stag  *). 

Such  is  the  character  of  Indra  given  by  Gritsamada  while  a  votary 

<>f  Brahmanism.     Indra  is  the  creator  of  the  earth  and  sky,  and  of  all 

^bcir  inhabitants,  the  preserver  of  the  pious,  and  the  destroyer  of  the 

*mpious;  but  the  pupil  of  the  same  Gritsamada,  who  had  learned  his 

system  from  him  after  his  change  of  creed,  is  described  in  our  Purdna 

^^  ascending  to  heavcft,  meeting  Indra  in  hostile  conflict,  knocking  his 

^Uiinderbolt  out  of  his  hand,  and  after  a  struggle  getting  hold  of  him 

^y  the  feet,  whirling  him  round  and  round,  and  throwing  him  into  a 

*^gion  no  one  knew  where,  and  in  the  end  seating  himself  on  Airdvata 

^*id  taking  possession  of  the  throne  of  heaven ^     We  have  only  to 

tu^rn  over  a  few  pages  of  the  Mahavanso  to  find  that  Sakko  (Indra), 

t-li^ugh  dignified  with  the  name  of  god,  is  a  being  of  no  esteem  among 

tlic  Buddhists,  and  receives  no  divine  honours,  these  being  all  reserved 

for  Buddha  and  his  Theros. 

3.  Contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  represented  as  a  mode 
^^  olivine  worship  practised  by  Gritsamada   and  Tripurdsura,  while 

'  Ashtaka  II.  Adhy^ya  6,  Varga  7.  ) 
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nnknown  both  to  tbo  Brahmans  ^nd  tho  Sairas^  though  afterwards 
adopted  by  both  parties  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  Asur. 

It  is  plain  from  a  review  of  tho  Vedas  that  sacrifices,  and  singing 
h3nnns  to  Iiidra,  Agni,  Soma,  and  other  gods,  now  considered  by  the 
Hindus  of  an  inferior  parade,  was  tho  highest  form  of  divine  worship 
known  to  the  ancient  Brahmans.  In  tho  Bh^gavat  Gita  the  S&ma  is 
considered  the  holiest  of  the  Vedas.  It  is  preserved  by  the  Brah- 
mans with  a  care,  and  its  hymns  sung  with  a  reverence;,  that  plainly 
mark  the  veneration  in  which  it  is  held.  I  found  far  less  difficulty  in 
the  west  of  India  in  obtaining  copies  of  the  other  Vedas,  than  I  did 
in  procuring  those  of  the  Siima,  and  yet  it  consists  entirely  of  hymns 
to  the  above-mentioned  divinities.  Siva  and  Brahmd  are  never  even 
bientioned,  and  Viishnu  is  rarely  invoked,  and  then  only  as  subor- 
dinate to  Indra. 

On  tho  other  hand,  Gritsamada,  according  to  our  Purdna,  practised 
fixed  contemplation  of  tho  Supreme  Being  as  a  mode  of  divine  wor- 
ship, only  after  ho  had  been  expelled  from  tho  society  of  the  Brah- 
mans, and  had  become  a  Brahma  Ilaksha^,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Muni,  who  dwelt  in  the  Pushpaka  Vana  (Flowery  Forest).  At 
that  time  neither  Siva  nor  any  of  the  Brahmanical  gods  or  sages  were 
acquainted  with  this  mode  of  obtaining  tho  favour  of  the  divinity. 
This  is  evident  from  tho  narrative  of  Gritsamada's  conversion,  or 
apostacy,  which  is  as  follows :  "  Then  a  voice  from  heaven  was  heard, 
and  Gritsamada  became  a  demon '.  Tho  samo  Gritsamada  then  went 
to  commence  the  jiractico  of  devotion*.  As  he  wandered  on  he  at 
last  came  to  the  forest,  named  the  Flowery*,  filled  with  varions 
trees  and  vines,  and  ornamented  with  clusters  of  flowers,  adorned  also 
with  casciwles  of  water,  and  tho  society  of  eminent  sages.  Grit- 
samada dwelt  awhilo  with  several  venerable  men,  submitting  to  their 
commands.  Then  having  bathed  ho  performed  japa,  standing  on  the 
great  too  with  a  fixed  mind,  contemplating  the  Supremo  Lord,  the  god 
Vighnesvara,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  point  of  his  nose,  yet  seeing  in  all 
tho  ten  directions,  conquering  his  senses,  restraining  his  breath,  con- 
quering tho  mind,  and  living  on  air.  Thus  for  a  thousand  divine 
ages  he  perfonned  severe  y(r/>a\" 

Such  wjis  the  religion  of  Gritsamada,  by  which  ho  obtained  the 
favour  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  divine  knowledge*.  It  was  tho 
same  system  that  he  taught  Tripurasura,  and  by  which  that  enemy  of 
tho  ■  gods  obtained  tho  supremacy  over  heaven  and  earth,  and  thrust 

*  Adhy6ya37.  SI.  1-6. 
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^lown  £rom  heayen  all  the  Brabmanioal  deities.  Sucli  akd,  according 
^o  the  Mahdvanso^  was  the  system  of  Buddha,  a  system  of  spiritual 
^•■iicl  mystical  contemplation  of  the  all-pervading  spirit. 

Until  Ndrada  visited  the  gods  in  their  distress  for  the  purpose  of 

^^c>nsoling  and  instructing  them,  they  remained  in  entire  ignorance  of 

^^is  spiritual  and  mystical  system.     On  that  occasioh  he  addressed 

^li^m  as  follows: — "I  will  relate  to  yoti  concisely  the  greatly  meri- 

^^>Tnous  actions  of  the  Daitya.     He  performed  tapa  for  a  thousand 

^y^^^ars,  and  obtained  the  favour  of  Gahefia,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  and 

**xose  irresistible  blessings  which  carry  dread  to  all  others,  and  pre- 

*^^i:rve  him  from  all  harm  at  the  hands  of  Devajs,  Rishis,  Pitris,  Bh(itaS| 

^^akshas,   Rdkshas,   Pisachaj3    and   Nagas,* — of  all  except  the  lord 

^5xnkara  (Siva).     Therefore,  let  all  seek  the  favour  of  the  chief  of  the 

Sx^ds,  GaheSa,  with  all  respect,  and  let  all  worship  him  who  obviatei^ 

^%*ery  difficulty,  and  bestows  every  needful  blessing."     The  gods  said  • 

*  O  wise  instructor,  teach  us  how  to  worship  that  god  of  gods.     Super- 

^Xninent  sago,  mercifully  tell  us  how  to  proceed."    Ndrada  replies: 

**  1  will  teach  you  all  the  one  syllable  Tnantra  (Om).      Repeating  that 

^^iantra  with  a  pious  and  fixed  mind  let  all  engage  in  meditating  on 

^l&e  Supremo  Being'.     As  far  as  I  can  see  GahcSa  is  the  god  to  whottl 

>*on  must  apply.     Ho  will  deliver  you  all.     There  is  no  other  remedy 

tlian  thisV 

In  the  same  manner  Narada  instructs  Siva,  who  was  formerly 

^,^^orant,    in   this  worship   of   the    supremo   Gahcla,    as  we   have 

*^liown  in  the  narrative.     It  was  only  then,  according  to  this  Purina, 

*->^  the  adoption  of  this  new  form  of  worship  practised  first  by  the 

^^.surs,  that  Siva  and  tho  gods  conquered  their  enemies  and  regained 

'^  To  supremacy  which  they  had  lost.     While  the  Vcdas,  as  we  have 

^"^en,  speak  only  of  the  worship  of  a  multitude  of  gods,  propitiated  by 

*^  sacrifices  au<l  libations,  the  Mahavanso  introduces  Buddha  as  remain- 

^  \ig  for  many  years  in  fixed  contemplation  of  the  divinity,  and  thus 

^^btainiiig  his  favour,  and  afterwards  proceeding  to  collect  and  instruct 

^iisciples   exactly  according  to  tho  plan   adopted  by  the  Asur,   as 

vlescribed  in  this  Punina. 

4.  The  final  state  of  bliss  in  which  Tripurasura  is  said  to  have 
^•ntered  after  death  was  unknown  to  tho  ancient  system  of  the  Brdh- 
mans,  but  the  idea  has  since  been  borrowed  by  them,  and  final  eman- 
cipation made  the  chief  reward  of  devotion. 

The  Siima  Veda  concludes  with  the  following  prayer,  which  con- 
tains supplications  only  for  temporal  blessings, — tho  kind  of  good 

trgjn^  V:^'%  «  Adbydya40.  SL  24— 31. 
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things  which  is  chiefly  dwelt  upon  in  the  Vedas.     "Grant,  0  ^^ 
gods,  who  receive  sacrifices,  that  we  may  hear  only  what  la  anspioicKai 
with  our  ears,  and  see  only  what  is  auspicious  with  our  eyes 
may  we  who  propitiate  the  gods  arrive  at  the  age  fixed  by  the  diyinitj 
with  undiminished  mental  and  bodily  vigour."     The  reward  of 
pious  is  on  one  occasion  described  as  "  reaching  the  world  of  the  San^  ^^ 
on  another,  as  "  conquering  the  earth  and  ascending  to  the  lofty  maL:^a> 
sions  of  the  sky',"  evidently  Indra's   heaven,   the  place  appoint^Mi 
according  to  the  Bhagavat  Gita  for  thoso  who  follow  the  rites  pr^e- 
scribed  by  the  Vedas.     Tripurasura,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  this 
Puraiia,  receives  absorption  into  the  divine  essence  as  the  reward  of 
his  devotion,  just  as  Buddha  received  Nirvdn  as  the  reward  of  hk 
This  part  of  the  Asur  system,  it  is  well  known,  has  like  the  preee- 
ding  been  embodied  by  the  Brahmans  in  the  new  Eclectic  system  of 
Hinduism  which  they  have  formed,  and  endeavoured  to  palm  npon  the 
world  as  the  religion  of  their  ancient  Rishis,     There  is  no  doubt  some 
slight  shade  of  difference  between  the  Mukti  of  the  Brahmans,  and 
the  Nirvan  of  the  Buddhists,  but  they  agree  in  the  great  and  pre- 
vailing idea,  that  the  liberated  soul  becomes  united  to  the  supreme 
spirit,  and  loses  all  traces  of  individuality. 

5.  Gritsamada  is  represented  as  practising  celibacy,  having  neither 
wife  nor  progeny,  and  adopting  as  his  son,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  his 
order,  Tripurasura,  a  wandering  orphan,  who  presented  himself  before 
him.  The  accordance  of  such  a  state  of  things  with  the  institutes  of 
Buddhism,  and  its  op2)Osition  to  Brahmanism,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
a  single  remark. 

If  now  we  consider  that  Gritsamada  agreed  in  all  these  important 
points — in  his  notions  of  the  object  of  adoration — the  ceremonies  of 
religion — the  nature  of  divine  worship — tho  reward  of  devotion,  and 
the  mode  of  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood — ^with  the  Buddhists, 
while  differing  in  them  all  from  the  ancient  Brahmans,  we  shall  have 
little  diOiculty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  author  of  the 
Puraiia  is  hero  drawing  a  picture  of  the  Buddhist  sect,  which,  although 
sometimes  degenerating  into  a  caricature,  represents  nevertheless  the 
general  features  of  Buddhism,  with  suiticient  distinctness  to  make 
them  easily  recognised. 

One  remark  more  yet  remains  to  be  made,  and  it  is  one  of  no 
small  importance  in  the  history  of  religious  opinions  in  India  ;  it  is 
that  Gritsamada  when  he  loft  tlie  Brahnianical  sages  found  other 
Munis  with  whom  he  resided,  and  whose  commands  ho  for  a  season 
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ol)eyed,  though  it  is  not  said  \hat  he  adopted  their  entire  system.  So 
^oddha  in  the  Mahavanso  is  said  to  have  met  with  doctors  of  reason^ 
^^hose  ideas  of  religion  were  similar  to  his  own,  though  not  in  all 
points  identical.  Buddha  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  system  of  the 
ancient  Munis^  and  now  modelled  it,  so  as  to  make  it  pass  for  one  of 
^^ia  own  invention  among  foreigners  ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  light  in 
^^^hich  Gritsamada  and  Tripurasura  are  exhibited  in  relation  to  the 
^f  unis  of  Pushpaka  Vana. 

The  legend  of  Dev^ntaka  and  Nardntaka,  with  which  the  second 
purt  of  the  Purdna  commences,  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Gritsamada 
^ud  Tripurasura  in  their  performance  ofAnushtkdn,  their  victory  over 
Indra,  and  devotion  to  the  supreme  Ganesa,  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
Inquire  any  separate  remark ;  though  it  furnishes  additional  proof  of 
tlie  oneness  of  Buddhism  and  the  Asur  system,  and  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  that  at  which  we  have  arrived  from  the  consideration  of 
*lie  former  part  of  the  work. 
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Abt.  XVIL— 7%^  Ante-Brahmanieal  Religiofi  of  the  Bindw. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson, 

[Bead  March  15, 1845.] 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  Reli- 
gion of  India,  and  so  to  arrange  the  different  Deities  composing  the 
Hindu  Pantheon,  as  to  place  before  tlio  student  of  Hindu  Mythology  a 
connected  and  harmonious  system  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  natives 
of  Hindustan.  Brahma  for  example  is  styled  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  and  yet  almost  totally  disregarded,  not  even  a  single  temple 
being  erected  to  his  honour,  although  creation  is  one  of  the  chief 
grounds  of  religious  worship.  Vishnu  in  the  system  stands  forth  M 
the  Preserver,  but  in  the  eye  of  his  votaries  consisting  of  myriads  in 
every  part  of  tlio  country,  the  world  owes  its  origin,  as  well  as  its 
I)rc8ervation  to  him ;  and  Siva,  though  systematic  writers  tell  ue  he  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  Destruction,  and  the  third  God  of  the 
Hindu  Triad,  is  worshipped  by  millions  as  the  Supreme  God,  the  Pre- 
server as  well  as  the  Destroyer,  the  Imparter  equally  with  the  Taker 
away  of  life.  Again,  no  umall  proportion  of  the  Hindu  nation  ascribe 
the  origin  of  the  system  of  the  Universe  to  a  female  divinity,  whom  they 
consider  the  Mother  of  all  the  Gods,  and  to  whom  also  they,  attribute 
a  principal  share  in  its  government.  In  regard  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies by  which  the  objects  of  their  veneration  should  be  served, 
there  is  an  equal  diversity  of  sentiment  among  the  Hindus.  Some 
think  it  wrong  to  offer  to  a  deity  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  pos- 
sessed of  life,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  others  hold  by  the  maxim 
that  without  shedding  of  blood  tliere  is  no  remission  of  sin,  or  recon- 
ciliation with  God.  To  endeavour  then,  as  some  both  among  Hindus 
and  Europeans  have  attcm2)ted,  to  combine  all  these  contradictory 
positions  into  one  harmonious  system,  can  never  gain  the  appro- 
bation of  the  rational  inc^uirer.  The  present  Hindu  religion  most  be 
considered  not  as  one  system,  but  as  a  congeries  of  parts  derived  fiem 
several  systems,  and  we  may  as  soon  look  for  order  and  consistency  in 
it,  as  in  the  iceberg  where  trees  carried  down  by  the  mountain  torrents^ 
polar  bears  which  had  gone  out  to  sea  in  search  of  their  prey,  and  the 
amphibious  seal,  had  all  been  hemmed  in  by  the  irresistible  power  of 

igelation,  and  united  with  the  frozen  liquid  in  the  formation  of  one 
ogeueous  mass. 

it  is  necessary;  therefore,  that  wo  should  remember  that  there  are 
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thrc^e  different  systems  of  religions  belief  which  havo  contributed  to 
tho  formation  of  modem  Hinduism.  The  System  of  the  ancient  Brah« 
manfl,  the  Buddhistical  System,  and  the  rude  idolatrous  worship  whichi 
previous  to  tlie  extensive  propagation  of  either  of  the  above  Systems, 
prevailed  among  the  Aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  a  true  and  exact  notion  of  what  is  now  called  the  Hindu 
religion.  From  the  Brahmanical  system,  as  developed  in  the  San- 
hitas  and  Brahmanas  of  tho  Vodas,  we  liave  among  the  Bralimans, 
the  daily  and  periodical  readings  of  the  Vcdas,  the  preservation  of  tho 
iacred  fire,  and  its  accompanying  worship,  and  the  adoration  of 
Vishnu  as  a  deity  of  great  power  and  influence.  From  the  Bud- 
dhistical system  is  derived  the  tenderness  of  animal  life,  a  thing  foreign 
to  tho  Vedas,  in  whicli  liynms  are  appointed  to  be  sung  even  at  tho 
sacrifice  of  the  Sacred  Cow.  Hinduism  owes,  if  not  the  invention  of 
the  principles  of  it^  metaphysics,  at  least  much  assistance  in  their 
development  and  culture,  to  Buddhism.  Tho  great  princijdes  in 
all  the  ancient  systems  are  the  same; — tho  importance  ascribed  to 
Swabhava  or  Nature,  the  Metempsychosis,  and  Final  Absoq)tion,— 
these  are  common  to  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism,  notwithstanding 
their  respective  peculiarities ;  and  tho  disputes  of  the  respective  adhe- 
rents of  tho  two  systems  have  tended  to  bring  them  farther  into  greater 
prominence.  Tho  worship  of  Jagannatha  in  Orissa,  and  of  Vithobaat 
Pundherpur,  whero  tho  distinction  of  casto  is  laid  asido  for  tho  time, 
arc  both  derived,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  from  a  Buddhistical 
source.  But  tho  modoni  system  of  Hinduism  seems  aftor  all  to  liavo 
been  mainly  addebtod  to  local  superstitions,  prevalent  among  tho 
aboriginal  tribes,  which  I  have  called  the  Ante-Brahmanical  religion  of 
the  Hindus  in  former  papers. 

Under  this  head  I  think  we  must  class  the  worship  of  Siva,  espe- 
cially under  the  form  of  the  Linga,  which  now  so  extensively  prevails 
among  the  Hindus.  Siva  is  usually  styled  Isvara  or  Supreme  God, 
Mahadova  or  Great  God,  or  distinguished  by  some  other  name  indi- 
cating pre-eminence.  As  Siva  has  in  modem  times  been  patronized  by 
a  great  proportion  of  tho  Brahmans,  and  been  celebrated  in  a  majority 
of  the  Puriinas,  it  may  socni  rather  hanly  to  assert  that  lie  has  no 
place  in  tho  original  Brahmanical  Theogony,  and  is  no  better  than 
an  upstart,  intrrKlucod  into  the  system  from  the  rude  and  unconnected 
(ui)erstitions  of  tho  Barbarians,  among  whom  tho  Brahmans  introduced 
fivilization  and  litoraturc.  Tho  f(dlowing  considerations  however 
will,  I  think,  convince  every  impartial  person,  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  that  this  is  really  the  case. 

Tho  notion  of  a  triad  of  Gods,  of  which  in  the  modern  system 
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Siva  forms  ono  essential  clement,  is  altogether  nnauthoriied  by  the 
ancient  Hymns  of  the  Rig  and  Sama  Vedas,  the  only  undoubted  com- 
position of  the  ancient  Rishis,  and  unimpeachable  authorities  in  regard 
to  tho  opinions  of  the  ancient  Brahmans.  I  do  not  insist  upon 
Brahm^,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  never  there  being  found  united  by  name 
as  emanating  from  tho  primeval  Divinity,  but  on  the  fact  that  no 
three  gods  are  there  represented  as  flowing  immediately  from  Deity. 
Such  a  triad,  indeed,  fonna  a  part  of  tho  Egyptian  Theogony,  whero 
Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  Amoun-ra,  Amoun- 
ncu,  and  Sevck-ra  form  a  triad  of  gods.  The  Buddhists,  too,  have  a 
triad,  the  Chinese  also  have  one,  and  even  tho  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  their  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  sons  of  Saturn,  among  whom 
the  government  of  the  world  was  divided.  But  on  looking  into  the 
Vodas  we  find  Agni,  Vayu,  Indra,  Mitra,  and  Soma,  the  deified  Fire, 
Wind,  Firmament,  Sun,  and  Moon,  all  frequently  highly  extolled,  but 
never  arranged  in  a  Triad  System.  The  only  thing  of  the  kind  that 
ap[iears  in  tho  Vc<las,  and  which  may  not  improbably  be  a  remnant  of 
a  doctrine,  which  beems  to  havo  existed  in  very  ancient  times,  and 
with  more  or  less  corruption  to  have  been  embodied  in  the  religions  of 
the  most  ancient  nations  of  the  world,  is  the  three  sacrificial  firee, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  most  sacred  Broh- 
manical  rites.  In  the  Somayaga  and  Jyotishtoma  for  example^  three 
fires,  Dakshinagni,  Ahavaniya,  Gsirhapatya,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in 
the  centre,  joined  by  a  serpentine  line,  are  lighted  up  for  the  per- 
formance of  tho  sacrifice.  It  is  tho  same  god  Agni,  however,  under 
difierent  aspects  that  is  supposed  to  reside  in  them  all;  in  one,  as  the 
vivifying  heat  that  supports  the  world,  and  which  resides  chiefly  in 
the  southern  regions;  in  another,  as  the  sacred  flame  that  licks  up 
the  sacrifice,  and  forwards  it  to  the  gods;  and,  in  the  third,  as  that 
guardian  firo  which  ever  bums  in  the  house,  and  cherishes  the  family 
of  the  sacrificer.  This  was  tho  Trinity  of  the  ancient  Brahmans,  and 
not  a  triad  of  gods  derived  from  one  Great  Spirit,  exercising  varioos 
functions  in  tho  production .  and  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
universe, — the  form  that  it  has  been  made  to  assume  in  tho  modern 
system.  Tho  presumption  then  that  lies  in  favour  of  tho  existence  of 
Siva  in  the  ancient  system  of  the  Brahmans,  as  one  of  that  triad,  of 
which  one  is  the  Creator,  another  the  Preserver,  a  third  tho  Destroyer, 
is  entirely  obviated,  as  this  forms  no  part  of  tho  ancient  Brahmanieal 
; 

Siva  is  not  named  at  all  in  tho  ancient  Hymns  of  the 

*5  we  have  no  evidence  that  such  a  deity  was  wor- 

t  Brahmans,  but  on  the  contrary,  since  all  the 
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^•>U  are  inriteil  to  jartake  o(  tholr  saorttivv,  atid  all  of  awv  ivcs*r:otv 

eeparutelj  an«l  fr»?i|>?E.:Iy  oallo-l  ou  by  iiamo.  U  ivuUl  tio\or  l\<oo 

happened  that  =o  jreat  a  *z^}*\  :\s  >[aluulov;i  wuKl  h:i\v*  Kv»  \»\v*^ 

WkeiJ.  if  he  La»l  Wn  known  to  tho  Hrsihuiuns.      I  kuv»w   ihtK  \\  \\\\\ 

at  once  K?  oKjVcM'l  to  this  statomout,  ihiii  Sivn  is  tho  Kudr^i  of  iho 

Veda-,  and  therefore  fre«iueutly  invoked  uiuler  i\\i\{  njune,      TKo  lii^i 

time  that  the  word  Rudra  oivurs  in  the  Vodjus.  is  in  tho  lOiK  \\w\\  ol 

the  IV.  Sukta  of  the  VI.  Amivaka  i»f  tlie   Kir>t    Mook   of  cho   Uik 

Tbe  third  and  fourth  Suktas  are  an  addross  ntado  l»v  Stiutili  Sepa  f\i 

Apii. 

Inever)'ouo  of  the  twcnty-threo  vorsos  t»f  whii'li  ihoy  eou-.l-ii.  Ar.ni 
indirectly  addressed  except  in  the  Uh  Itirh  «)f  iho  1 1  ltd  SuKtji.  \^hiMo 
Varuna,  Mitra,  and  Aryania,  threo  t>f  tlio  \ditvii'.  nio  iinnKod  In 
the  Rich  preceding  the  10th,  and  in  (he  \uu^  llml  lnlhi\^  >  Aiiul  ii 
!«pecifically  invoked,  and  the  ConinuMilalnr  Snyjiiui  Arhnivn.  mHIimuI. 
any  hesitation  applies  tho   lOtli   alsi)    to    iU^^    miihih    diMiiilv,    |iiiiii 

phrasing  ^^  by  ^rHqJTRF^  and  tran.shtlin^'  KIJI^I  by  ^tV\%  imiliiii/i 
it  an  epithet  of  Agni.  The;  Kitnit  vn-.n  i  i  ii^niii  inliiHJiiriij  inln 
the  second  Daisata  of  tho  Ist  Pari,  nf  Hm  Siiniii  Vnjn  ni  Mm>  .iIIi 
Rich,  in  a  collection  of  vor.Mr.s  in  pnii-n  of  A;* in  ,  /lumiii/i  ihul 
^yjisa,  or  whoever  arranged  th*- <•.  v<th:-.,  Inir.  riiii;-idi  ird  Hn-  (hh 
35  identical.  And  in  tlio  IXth  rf:Lp:illi:il  :i,  II  uh  :i,  ol  I  hit  II  nd 
Part,  Agni  i?  again  identifi<:d  willi  iiudi.i  m  ii  Aiiy  ilmi  i.tiihifl  hi. 
i»e  Tui>takon.  Aftr-r  ^luotin/  iIj*  i-.ui.i-  v«  i -i  .  iIkh:  n-  iiufm  <b.ii<  1/ 
a'Me<l,  ''May  he,  th^*  Mi;;|jty  On'    /.ho  «;iiimo(.  h*:  nHii.iiMd,  Inmm  A// 

kifimolt/  eUSff/)'.  th*:   all   i^V',';-   'li-.;;.ily    .-.ih./y  </ij|   d«  .  u*   ■   HI    li.piil 

to (jolenin  rite-.,  and  -'ij'j  I :'■ '/f  .*''/•'         V'li    .ilih'.-jyli    Ku'h.i  m   il^i^.f. 
instances  n I u-t  ht-  h'.!'!  :     !•.'  .•.*.*.')  v..>}i  /.yu.,  /.;/i.i  'hijj'J  b*  i'l««jii 
fiM  with  the  >jva  'f  ';.«-   i'-,rr.f.:;.-        -.,..    ...   I,,  n*  ;  i  ,.>,„„  \,y  »..,,  \..t 

racteri-tic  tlinr:   by  •    ■  ' :. .  •  /   f    •    ."    •:•    :  •  •!  K- ..'/    *.,:.. ^i   j'...')... 
nana,  a--  Bn}.::  '   '-;■■:       :        ■ ;'    '■.•'.  ■-'■     / /'■■        -■  ■  •:.»'.'':/ 
^Iiarar-i<rri-f-i  'v '•    ■   ;  ..     -     '.•■••',     ..    ■...•■.'/    ,•....■  ../ '.    i* -j  >).< 

name  of  >3::'.    .'*  ■     -       •:*■'•     ■  •■     ■■    ■,*       '  .-•.     .-..    .y.     .»    »/- 
Vf-dii  V. L' r-.    ♦■..•-':••■■  ■         •-       •       '  ■  .    .'        /  /        ..■•.'   *'-■ 
Rii'lra-   -.-v   -■■•'■■         •  /   ■  «  ■  ■    •  -  •  '•*   ■    •        ■•  ■  , 

tfiu^  r.r  '  r-"- :  ■    .'■  ,■  '        v    *.         *       ■-  >.    .•  */  '■  ••• 

with  :Vr   V  ;  •  .  .............        ■  .     /  V. 

•in-"  :..•-.-  •  .      .         '.-'■■.'://: 

W'-r';   T'-r    -■.  '    ■  /       '  '         •        '  *     ,^        -  .  ...  .••..'». 

fr.iw-]  :     u-..  •    .       ,  '  ^  V    ....■,    'rf» '.  ■- 
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passage, — a  legend  adopted  by  tbo  Vislinu  and  Matsya  Pnrdnas,  vhicd 
make  tlio  production  of  Rudra  or  Vamadcva,  tbo  loader  of  the  band, 
to  spring  from  Brabmii,  after  his  mental  sons.  None  of  the  Rishu 
seem  even  to  have  dreamt  of  elevating  Rudra  to  the  highest  place  In 
the  system,  either  as  the  undorivcd  essence,  or  as  one  of  a  triad,  the 
cause  of  destruction  and  regeneration.  The  above-quoted  (Rio|i  will 
equally  prove  that  Rudra  cannot  be  one  of  the  Adityas. 

The  place  that  Siva  now  occupies  in  the  Saiva  System,  and  Vishna 
in  the  Vaislinava,  was  held  in  ancient  times  by  Soma.  In  the  Vedu, 
Soma  tlio  deified  Moon,  identified  with  the  spirit  drawn  from  the 
Moon-plant,  is  the  principal  deity.  It  is  said  that  ''  he  holds  the  first 
place  among  the  gods"  (SAma  Part  II.,  Adhyaya  III.,  Varga  l)j 
"  that  ho  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  that  have  been,  or  shall  be,  who 
raised  the  Sun  to  his  station  in  the  heaven"  (Part  II.,  Adhya.  XII., 
V.  li));  ''that  he  mado  the  four  luminous  worlds  and  their  append- 
ages"  (Part  I.,  Das.  7,  V.  7);  "  that  ho  is  the  father  of  intelligenoOj^ 
the  father  of  heaven,  the  father  of  fire,  the  father  of  the  sun,  and  the 
father  even  of  Vishnu  "  (Part  I.,  Das.  4,  V.  .0) ;  and  ho  is  said  more- 
over to  be  "  the  Mighty  Essence,  which  remained  when  the  womb  of 
Ocean  covered  up  all  the  gods,  who  [placed  in  Indra  all  the  might 
that  deity  possesses,  and  produced  the  solar  radiance'*  (Part  I.,  Da4. 1, 
V.  10).  On  the  other  haud^  the  Rudras  in  the  Veda  are  joined  with 
the  Ribhus,  deified  Bnihmans,  in  singing  the  praises  of  Indra  (Part  II.j 
Adhyaya  Ifi,  V.  1).  For  Indra  is  a  divinity  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tempt into  which  ho  has  now  fallen,  sustaining  in  the  Veda  the  cha- 
racter Vishnu  holds  in  the  modern  system  of  the  Vaishnavas,  being 
called  "  the  Sun  of  the  world  and  Lord  of  all  things  animate  and 
inanimate"  (Part  L,  Daa.  5,  V.  1);  "who,  when  all  the  gods  fled 
before  Vritnisur,  alone,  with  his  dependants  the  Maruts,  salxlued  the 
hosts  of  the  cnemy"j  (Part  I.,  Das.  4,  V.  2).  How  very  dificrent  the 
rank  attributed  to  Rudra  is,  and  how  clearly  he  is  identifie<l  with 
Siva  in  the  Linga  Parana,  the  composition  of  one  of  his  sectaries, 
appears  from  every  page. 

The  following  lines  from  the  exordium  may  be  quoteil  as  illustn^ 
tive  of  this  position,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  modern  Hindu  Triad  ; — 
"The  ungenerat<?d  is  Siva,  and  the  Linga  is  <lenominated  Saiva  (belong- 
ing to  Siva) ;  when  we  speak  of  Pradhdna  and  Prakriti  (Chaos  and 
Nature),  we  are  also  to  understaml  the  Supreme  Linga,  which  is  free  of 
smell,  colour,  and  titstc ;  which  can  neither  utter  a  sound,  nor  be  made 
the  subject  of  touch;  having  no  sensible  qualities, but  stable,  undecay- 
ing,  ungenerated.  The  qualities  of  the  manifested  Siva,  the  most  ex- 
cellent Linga,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  smell,  colour,  taste,  a  capability 
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of  altering  sound  and  of  being  touched.  He  is  the  womb  of  the  world, 
the  principal  element,  sometimes  vast,  sometimes  minute.  The  Linga 
itfielf,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  world,  was  produced  from 
the  ungenerated ;  and  from  social  affection  the  one  Linga  expanded 
itself  into  seven,  into  eight,  and  into  eleven.  From  these  came  the 
blessed  Triad,  the  first  principle  of  the  gods,  springing  from  one,  sub- 
sisting in  three ;  the  whole  guarded  bj  one,  and  the  whole  unity  also 
carried  forward  and  manifested  by  one,  namely,  by  Siva."  .... 
"  Rudra  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the  Revered,  the  Creator  (Brahm^),  the 
eternal,  the  iill-wise,  and  he  who  is  from  his  nature  free  from  all  fault, 
is  called  Siva  in  the  Puninas." 

It  may  here  be  important  to  refer  to  the  Legend  of  Daksha,  as 
given  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Vishnu  Purdna,  and  the  extract 
appended  from  the  V^yu  Purdna,  in  Professor  Wilson's  translation. 
From  that  legend  it  is  evident,  that  Daksha  considered  that  he  had 
all  the  Rudras  present  with  him,  though  he  had  not  invited  Siva;  and 
that  none  of  the  ancient  Munis,  except  Dadhlcha,  looked  on  Siva  as 
possessing  any  right  to  a  share  in  the  sacrifice ;  that  Siva  himself 
confessed  to  his  wife,  that  "  it  was  a  contrivance  of  the  gods  that  in 
all  sacrifices  no  portion  should  be  assigned  to  him  ;"  and  that,  more- 
over, his  sacred  rites  were  not  performed  after  the  Brahmanical 
method.  "  My  priests,"  says  he,  "  worship  me  in  the  sacrifice  of  true 
wiiKlom,  where  no  officlatiug  Brahman  is  needed;^*  and,  lastly,  that 
at  the  conclusion,  when  Daksha  submitted  to  Siva,  he  received  the 
desired  fruit  of  his  works,  not  from  Brahmanical  ceremonies,  but  from 
adopting  the  Yoga  of  Siva.  Wo  could  hardly,  I  think,  expect  plainer 
language  from  a  Hindu  author,  in  describing  a  complete  change  of 
religion,  and  the  substitution  of  the  new  rites  of  Siva  for  the  ancient 
Brahmanical  worship. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  identify  Siva  with  any  of  the  gods  of  the 
Veda,  much  less  is  it  possible  to  trace  any  connection  between  the 
symbol  of  the  Linga,  under  which  he  is  usually  adored,  and  any  of  the 
ancient  Brahmanical  emblems.  It  is  manifest  from  every  page  of  the 
Sima  and  Rig  Vedas,  that  Agni  was  adored  under  the  element  of  fire, 
that  Mitra  had  no  emblem  but  the  sun  which  shines  in  the  firma- 
ment, and  that  Viiyu's  presence  was  only  known  by  hearing  his  voice 
resound  through  the  sacrificial  hall.  The  genius  of  the  pestle  and 
mortar  are  indeed  addressed  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the  waters ;  but 
DO  image  in  any  human  or  bestial  form  appears  ever  to  have  been 
made,  except  when  the  genius  of  the  oblation  was  addressed, — ^the 
harley  meal  of  which  it  wa«  composed  being  formed  into  the  shape^of 

TOL.  VIII.  2  B 
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Mmothing  like  a  human  head.  (Stoa,  Part  II.,  Adh.  16  and  IT.) 
But  with  this  doubtful  exception,  no  image  was  introduoed  into  Uw 
Jyoti^htoma,  Somaydga,  or  other  sacred  Brahmanical  rites  aathoriaed 
by  the  Veilas.  Poly t heist  ical  the  worship  undoubtedly  is,  but  not 
idolatrous  in  the  proper  and  distinctive  sense  of  that  term.  All  tlM 
wor!ihip|H>rs  of  the  Liiiga.  even  those  Lingdyats  who  may  be  aaid  to 
bo  monothoiiits,  pay  religious  homage  to  the  emblem  of  the  god  whom 
ihoy  worship.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  trace  a  connection  witk 
the  worship  of  the  Phullufi<.  which  Clemens  of  Alexandria  informs  nt 
wajs  i«ot  up  in  ovon*  Grecian  city  to  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  said  also  to 
Iiavo  Ihvu  ooUiiidoriHl  by  some  the  same  god  as  Osiris,  one  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Triad,  mon^  os|HH*ially  as  Arrian  the  historian  seriously  relates^ 
that  Dionysus  made  an  ex{H)dition  into  India.  I  speak  not  of  the 
Priapus  of  the  Romans,  the  Baal-peor  of  the  Moabites,  and  some  lefi- 
handt^l  objiH^ts  of  worship  among  the  Egyptians,  for  these  are  not  to 
bo  idoutitiiHl  in  any  way  with  Siva.  And  even  in  regard  to  Dionyani^ 
1  do  not  argue  that  there  is  anything  more  than  a  nearer  resemblanoo 
than  oxistji  Wtwtvn  the  Linga  and  any  Brahmanical  emblem  of  tho 
IViiy. 

Thon^  is  an  obsi*ure  intimation  in  the  Linga  Purana  itself,  that  tkt 
worship  of  tho  Linga  was  only  introduced  at  a  late  period.  It  ia  tho 
famous  )va«sagt^  from  tho  fifteenth  Adhydya.  where  the  fiery  Linga  ii 
iulrt^huHHl  n.4  settling  the  dispute  between  Brahma  and  Vishna  lor 
suporiority.  by  taking  to  itself  the  honour  which  they  respeotively 
claim.  Brahmii  and  Vishnu  seem  to  have  inrcupied  the  field  between 
thorn,  till  Siva  oamo  in  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  both.  Might  we 
vouturt^  to  iutorpnn  tho  allegory,  and  say.  chat  when  the  ancient 
Brahma  US  and  Buddhi.^ts  (for  Buddha  is  considered  as  an  incarnation 
of  VishinO  wort^  oonionding  for  suj^criority.  the  votaries  of  the  popnlnK 
su|vr>(itiou  i^niuivctHl  with  Siva  and  tho  Linga,  with  a  few  men 
(prv^lviblv  Hrahmans  by  birth>  of  learning  and  influence  on  their 
Mdo.  wnv^iiHl  tho  price  fr»m  tho  hands  of  Inuh,  and  aasamed  it  to 
ihouisolv\^«(,  nuvlitviniT  tho  auciout  faith  of  the  Brahmana,  and  em- 
iHHlviuA:  tho  |vpular  su|vrstitions.  so  as  to  form  the  Saira  system  of 
UiuJuiMU. 

Tho  iuirivluccivm  of  Siva.  then,  iuto  the  number  of  the  objects  of 
Urahmauioal  wv^r^hip  :j^N^m«  evidontly  an  innovation,  from  the  aeoovnl 
of  Paksha's  s^orictw  iu  tho  Vayu  l^iraca.  no  sage  bnt  Dadhiehn  hnr- 
iug  takon  tho  sido  of  Siva ;  and  he  5e<'ius  to  hare  been  a  kind  of 
hon^iio.  «^itti>»  aowriilug  to  the  Linga  Purana  he  wai  the  peeial  olgeel 
^1'  V  iiJhttu's  di»pIoasure.  and  only  saved  front  hia  fnij  by  Ui  i 
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to  Mah^eva ;  and  in  the  Sdma  Veda  (Part  XL,  Adh.  V.,  R.  8),  thisi 
RUhi  IB  represented  as  having  had  a  horse's  head^  the  bones  of  which 
Indra  emplojcd  as  weapons  against  his  enemies. 

Onr  conclusion  from  these  authorities  in  reference  to  the  worship 
of  Siva,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  sacred  places  considered 
as  the  peculiar  residence  of  Jyoti-Lingas,  are  generally  in  the  south 
and  north-cast  of  India,  at  a  groat  distance  from  the  original  Brah- 
flianical  Settlements  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges  and  west  of  the 
Sarasvati,  none  being  nearer  than  Mount  Abu  in  Gujarat  j  and 
that  the  south  of  India  is  almost  the  only  place  where  the  sect  of 
the  Lingdyats  abounds ;  and  that  in  the  south  and  east  of  India 
the  worshippers  of  Siva  and  his  incarnations,  are  far  more  numer- 
OQS  than  those  of  Vishnu^  whilo  in  the  north-west  the  contrary  is 
the  cai^e. 

That  the  Linga  is  not  originally  a  Brahmanical  object  of  worship, 
seems  to  me  very  evident  by  a  fact  that  I  have  not  seen  noticed,  but 
which  as  far  as  the  Mardthi  country,  where  Sdivas  greatly  prevail,  is 
concerned,  I  can  vouch  for  from  an  extensive  observation  :  it  is,  that 
DO  Brahman  officiates  in  a  Linga  temple.  The  Brahmans  alone  offi- 
date  as  image  dressers  in  the  temples  of  Vishnu,  and  of  all  the  gods 
connected  with  the  ancient  Brahmanical  worship ;  but  for  the  temples  of 
the  Linga,  a  distinct  order  of  men  originally  of  Sudra  origin,  have  been 
•rt  apart,  and  form  now  a  separate  caste  under  the  name  Guravd  TOTT. 
The  Gurava  dresses  the  image  and  takes  care  of  the  temple ;  and  all 
that  the  Brahman  or  any  other  worshipper  docs,  is  to  present  before 
the  image  his  offering  of  dry  rice,  plantains,  flowers,  turmeric,  &;c., 
not  interfering  with  the  Gurava's  dispositions  or  touching  the  image. 
It  is  quite  contrary,  however,  when  a  Brahman  worshipper  comes  to 
Vishnu  ;  he  displaces  the  drooping  flowers  if  he  pleases,  and  places  on 
the  image  fresh  ones  witli  sandal  wood  paste, — a  liberty  he  may  not 
take  with  Mahddeva.  This  difference  I  consider  a  proof  of  the  imper- 
fect amalgamisation  of  tho  worship  of  the  Linga  with  Brahmanism^ 
since  no  other  reason  can  easily  bo  assigned  for  such  a  marked  differ- 
ence, and  such  a  distance  between  Siva  and  his  worshippers.  Tho 
Yogis,  devotees  of  Siva,  who  may  be  supposed  as  adhering  more 
strictly  than  others  to  the  original  ceremonies  of  his  worship,  as  if  in 
evident  contrast  to  tho  Brahmans,  and  mockery  of  their  frequent 
ablations^  cover  themselves  with  ashes  instead  of  purifying  the  body 
by  bathing,  as  every  Brahman  must  do  before  he  can  partake  of  a 
regular  meal.  Siva  is  represented  as  sitting  like  a  Yogi  in  the  place 
wliere  the  dead  are  burnt,  the       st  impure  of  impure  places  to  a 
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Brahman ;  just  like  the  devil  Maha  Sohon  of  the  Ceylonese  Demon* 
ology.  (Callaway's  Yakkan  Nattanuawa,  verse  58 — 63.)  Like  him, 
too^  Siva  rides  on  a  bullock^  a  mode  of  conveyance  still  deemed  dis- 
reputable among  the  Brahmanical  population  of  the  Dakhin,  though 
used  often  by  the  common  people.  This  demon  has  a  moon  on  his 
thigh,  Siva  has  one  on  his  forehead ;  Siva's  ornaments  are  snakes, 
the  Ceylonese  demon  has  one  round  his  neck.  "  According  to  the 
preached  doctrine  of  Buddha,  there  is  not  a  devil  his  equal  in  the 

world."  (Y.  N.,  50.)  Siva  is  called  ^^^  Bhutesa,  or  prince  of 
devils ;  strong  analogies  these  with  the  local  superstitions  of  Ceylon, 
similar  to  which  others  prevail  in  the  south  of  India,  while  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  analogy  in  any  of  these  points  to  the  genuine  doctrines 
of  the  Brahmans  as  contained  in  the  Vedas. 

From  all  these  considerations,  I  think  it  as  plain  as  such  a  subject 
can  be  made,  that  the  worship  of  Siva  is  nothing  more  than  a  super- 
stition of  the  aboriginal  Indians,  modified  by  the  Brahmans,  and 
adopted  into  their  system  for  the  sake  of  gaining  an  influence  among 
the  tribes  who  were  previously  addicted  to  its  practice. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  local  deity  Siva  represents,  and  what  was  his 

ancient  name,  I  would  state  as  a  probable  conjecture  that  %^ 
Kedar,  was  the  original  Hindu  name  of  Siva.  It  is  true  the  word 
Kedar  has  been  adopted  into  the  Sanskrit  language,  but  its  derivation 
from  any  Sanskrit  root  is  quite  fanciful ;  and  it  may  have  been  origi- 
nally a  Hindu  word,  signifying  a  mountain,  and  applied  to  the  deity 
in  question  as  the  mountain  god.  The  symbol  of  the  Linga  may  have 
suggested  itself,  from  the  rounded  peaks  with  which  the  Himalaya, 
the  Sahyadri,  and  other  Indian  chains  abound.  Kediir  is  the  name  of 
a  Himalayan  Peak,  and  also  of  the  highest  peak  on  the  Purandhar 
Hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Puna,  on  which  a  temple  to  Siva,  under  the 
name  of  Xediir,  is  built.  Similar  temples  are  jalso  built  in  other 
places  on  similar  eminences.  Supposing  it  objected  that  P^rvati,  the 
wife  of  Siva,  is  said  to  be  daughter  of  Hima,  the  genius  of  the  Hima- 
layan Mountains,  with  which  Keddr  is  thus  virtually  identified,  and 
that  she  cannot  be  both  the  daughter  and  the  wife  of  the  same 
divinity ;  it  may  be  answered,  that  this,  so  far  from  being  an  objec- 
tion to  the  theory,  is  a  confirmation  of  it  j  for  not  only  in  the  Matsya 
Pur^ua  is  Satarupa  declared  to  have  sprung  from  the  body  of  BrahmiL 
and  to  have  bocome  his  wife,  but  Siva  is  represented  in  the  Linga 
Punina  as  being  at  first  an  Ardhandrisvara,  half  male  and  half 
female,  and  is  so  sculptured  in  the  great  Elephanta  Cave.  When  the 
separation  took  place,  the  separated  male  and  female  were  Siva  and 
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P^ati,  so  that  after  that  event,  the  former  stands  to  the  latter  in  the 
double  relation  of  father  and  husband.  Let  it  be  obseryed,  that  I 
propose  this  merely  as  a  probable  theory,  which,  whether  receiyed  or 
rejected,  will  not  materially  affect  the  main  object  of  this  paper 
lounded  on  passages  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus,  relative  to 
the  original  character  of  Siva,  and  the  nature  of  his  worship,  as  proved 
to  have  had  no  place  in  the  original  Brahmanical  system. 
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Art.  XVIII. — Memorandum  on  certain  FossiU^  more  jxM 
a  new  Ruminant  found  at  the  Island  ofPerim^  in  the 
Cambay.  By  Albemarle  Bettington,  Esq.,  of  the  . 
Civil  Service,  F.G.S.,  M.R.A.S. 

[Bead  7th  June,  1845.] 

The  fact  that  fossils  are  found  at  Perim  has  been  noticed  b 
Hugely  Captain  Fulljames^  and  others. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  So 
Bengal,  May,  1836,  Captain  Fulljames,  who  has  obtained  ce 
these  fossils,  has  accurately  described  the  general  appearano 
island,  and  the  matrix  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  fo 
found,  viz.,  a  conglomerate  of  sandstone,  clay,  and  silex.  In 
to  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  I  would  observe, 
appearance  of  the  island  at  the  ebb  of  spring  tides  is  extrao 
and  accounts  for,  if  it  will  not  countenance,  the  legend,  iiu 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  main. 

The  shore  shelves  very  gradually;  and  at  the  lowest 
island  appears  (I  speak  particularly  of  the  west  side,)  only  s 
as  it  were  by  a  river  from  Katiwar.  This  is  the  gulf  strean 
sets  on  both  sides  of  the  Island  of  Perim ;  the  channel  on  the 
side  is  stated  by  Captain  Fulljames  to  be  seventy-five  fat 
depth,  and  five  hundred  yards  in  width ;  that  between  Perim 
coast  of  Broach  is,  I  apprehend,  greater;  elsewhere  the  dept 
gulf  about  Perim  and  to  the  north,  averages  below  fifty-five  fa 

In  relation  to  the  present  question,  I  would  add  that  a  vs 
tity  of  alluvium  is  held  in  deposit,  and  brought  down  in  the  ^ 
the  rivers  Mhye,  Sabermutty,  Nerbuddah,  and  Taptee.  In  tl 
which  are  at  the  present  day  of  frequent  occurrence,  large  ti 
the  bodies  of  oxen,  deer,  bears,  and  other  animals,  are  carri< 
these  rivers  in  the  freshes,  and  so  into  the  gulf.  As  regj 
Mhye,  the  Sabermutty,  and  the  Nerbuddah,  more  particolarl] 
to  shew  that  the  causes  are  still  in  operation,  which  would  x 
small  Island  of  Perim,  with  its  shelving  shore;  it  being  a 
fitruction,  and  the  point  at  which  the  gulf  stream  diyeiges;— 
submit  that  it  would  necessarily  become  the  leoeptade  for  t 
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of  animals  carried  down  by  the  riyers  in  the  great  land  floods  of  paBt 
ages.  Though  some  of  the  bones  are  preserved  in  a  manner  truly 
astonishing,  others  are  rolled  and  broken  so  as  to  defy  recognition. 

It  is  thus,  as  I  have  attempted  to  shew,  we  may  account  for  find- 
ing at  Perim  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  bones  of  various  ruminants 
and  pachydcrmata ;  some  of  animals  of  familiar  and  still  existing 
genera,  others  of  strange  and  monstrous  character  hitherto  unclassed 
among  fossil  organic  remains;  the  whole  mixed  with  saurians,  of  which 
in  like  manner  some  of  the  co-geners  are  still  common  in  the  Indian 
rivers,  and  others  are  new,  and  as  yet  unclassed;  and  it  is  to  the 
powerful  action  of  the  gulf  stream  as  it  sets  at  present, — in  one  direc- 
tion forming  new,  at  others  removing  older  deposits, — that  the  bed 
which  contained  the  chief  part  of  the  fossils  I  have  obtained  has  be- 
come exposed.  This  bed,  I  should  remark,  is  below  the  ordinary  low 
water  mark,  and  only  accessible  at  the  ebb  of  the  highest  spring  tides. 

I  had  a  party  employed  for  more  than  twelve  months;  whenever 
the  state  of  the  tide  would  admit,  they  went  down  and  disengaged 
such  masses  of  rock  as  shewed  any  indications  of  bone  attached, — these 
were  brought  away  in  a  boat  from  time  to  time. 

A  large  quantity,  chiefly  bones  of  mastodon,  I  left  in  India;  but 
brought  to  England  four  chests,  containing  the  more  curious  and 
portable  specimens  I  had  the  fortune  to  collect,  some  of  which  are 
now  submitted  for  inspection.  The  most  deserving  of  notice  is  the 
ekuU  of  a  large  animal,  which  I  believe  is  now  fully  established  and 
admitted  as  the  first  of  a  new  genus  as  yet  un-named.  The  mass  of 
conglonierato  which  contained  it  weighed  altogether  170  pounds;  it 
was  brought  from  Perim  with  some  other  specimens  by  my  superin- 
tendent of  boats,  Mr.  Ryan,  from  whom  I  obtained  it ;  the  labour 
of  freeing  the  skull  from  nearly  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  matrix 
occupied  mo  many  weeks;  when  cleared,  as  it  now  appears,  from 
all  superfluous  matter,  I  shewed  it  in  India  to  the  late  Dr.  Malcolmson^ 
who  pronounced  it  to  bo  great  value.  He  and  others  were  disposed  to 
think  it  a  Sivatherium,  but  this  opinion  has  been  overruled.  The 
anomalous  characteristics  it  presents  I  will  presently  attempt  to  point 
out. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  occiput,  and  of  the  dexter  side  of  the 
head,  are  well  preserved;  on  this  side  also,  the  maxillarios,  and  the 
alveoli  of  the  molars,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  quite  perfect. 
The  outer  surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  slightly  injured;  but  the  interior, 
and  the  grinding  surfaces,  are  in  great  preservation ;  on  the  left  side, 
the  injury  to  the  fossil  from  the  action  of  water  is  considerable;  but 
he  tuberosity  of  the  maxillarles  is  still  preserved,  with  the  alveoli 
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of  the  six  molars;  but  tbo  teeth  themselves,  though  well  preserrad 
the  palatial  side,  are  on  the  exterior  much  injured. 

Whether  it  arises  from  the  uneven  and  irregular  line  presented 
the  apparent  grinding  edge  of  the  molars  on  the  left  being  diflfa 
from  that  on  the  right  side,  the  eye  is  certidnlj  struck  with  la  i 
gularity  in  the  outline  of  the  base  of  the  head.  More  than  one  pa 
has  supposed  that  this  part  of  the  head  has  received  injury  and 
come  distorted;  violence  to  such  extent,  however,  involving 
forcing  in  the  lower  maxillaries,  and  the  alveoli  of  the  six  mol 
would  shew  itself  elsewhere,  and  the  palatial  surface  in  close  prozii 
might  be  expected  to  shew  a  fractured  line;  whether  this  m 
necessarily  be  the  case  or  not,  I  am  not  competent  to  say,  but  I 
observe  no  signs  of  injury  to  the  palate,  and  surmise  that  the  i 
torted  and  irregular  appearance  arises  from  the  destruction  of 
outer  surface  of  the  left  molars.  I  should  observe,  that  the  im 
being  more  truncated  on  one  side  than  the  other,  adds  to  the  in 
larity  of  the  outline,  which  diminishes  to  the  eye,  if  the  injured  me 
be  covered,  and  allowance  be  made  for  the  deficiency  in  the  mnnb 
the  opposite  side. 

With  marked  and  important  deviations,  it  still  bears  gxft 
affinity  to  the  Sivatherium  than  to  any  hitherto  discovered  fosril 
have  availed  myself  of  the  detailed  measurements,  given  in  the  i 
known  paper  by  Captain  Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer,  (published  im 
Asiatic  Researches  of  1837,)  to  assist  me  in  an  attempt  to  give  %  i 
parative  measurement  of  the  new  fossil.  If  the  measurement  i 
prove  useful  it  will  be  due  to  the  guidance  thus  obtained. 

Captain  Cautley  aud  Dr.  Falconer  compared  the  Sivatheriom  i 
the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.  It  was  considered  by  certain  ol 
French  geologists,  that  the  Sivatherium  presented  points  of  affinit 
the  girafie;  this,  however,  has  been  disputed,  but  the  skull  of 
Perim  fossil,  however  widely  differing  in  other  respects,  has  | 
liarities  of  formation,  still  more  than  the  Sivatherium,  allied  to 
giraffe,  particularly  a  very  remarkable  contraction  of  the  frontal  1 
above  the  orbits,  in  which  respect  it  varies  widely  from  the  Sin 
rium,  which  exhibits  on  the  contrary  a  widely  expanded  frontal 
an  elephant.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  wish  to  examine 
several  points  of  difference  and  those  of  affinity,  I  have  comp: 
the  three,  viz.,  the  Perim  fossil,  tlie  Sivatherium,  and  the  skull  o: 
adult  giraffe  now  in  the  British  Museum.  As  I  have  but  little  e 
rience  in  such  matters,  these  measurements  must  be  received  aoe 
ingly;  I  was  occupied  several  days  upon  this  work^  measoring 
remeasuring,  and  took  every  care  in  my  power  to  make  them  1 
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FOSSILS. 

Qtnflbk 

8ivath«- 
riom. 

Depth  from  posterior  surface,  last  molar,  to  ex- 

tremity of  nasals           .        .        .    (truncated) 

8-376 

13-0 

16- 

Ditto  from  grinding  surface,  penultimate  molar, 

to  root  of  nasals         ....   (about) 

9- 

10-3 

9-625 

Ditto  from  the  convexity  near  the  tip   of   the 

nasals  to  the  palatial  surface  in  front  of  the 

first  molar 

•          • 

6-63 

10-875 

front  of  second  molar  ^ 

4*875 

•      • 

.      . 

Ditto  from  middle  of  the  ala  of  the  occipital  to 

the  swell  at  vertex  of  frontal 

6126 

8-98 

•      • 

Ditto  from  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  to  grind- 

ing surface,  fifth  molar 

o'626 

7-3 

4-e85 

Ditto  from  the  grinding  surface,  first  molar,  to 

edge  of  the  palate  in  front  of  it 

.              • 

2-6 

0*875 

Ditto  ditto  second  molar,  first  being  partly  de- 

stroyed*           

1-6 

•      • 

.      . 

Space  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit  to  tip 
of  the  nasals        •.        .        ,        .  (mutilated) 

4-625 

10-2 

15*75 

Antero-posterior  diameter,  left  orbit    . 

3-876 

3-3 

3*5 

Vertical  ditto 

2-76 

2-7 

2-6SS 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  foramen  magnum 

2126 

2-3 

1*625 

Tranverse  ditto 

1-625 

2-6 

2-95 

Long  diameter  of  each  condyle    .... 

3-626 

4*4 

2*5 

Short  or  transverse  ditto  of  ditto 

1-875 

2-4 

1*875 

Interval  between  the  external  angles  of  ditto  mea- 

sured across  the  foramen,        .... 

5-25 

7-4 

4-625 

Examining  the  result  of  the  comparison^  some  of  the  points  most 
worthy  of  notice  appear  to  be : — 

That  each  being  an  adult  of  its  kind,  tho  Perim  fossil  was  the 
smaller  animal.  From  its  character  and  power  it  conld  hare  been 
little  likely  to  disturbance  or  attack  from  other  animals,  and  the  line 
of  vision  is  lateral  and  anterior,  but  not  retrospect.  The  orbit  in  the 
Perim  fossil  appears  to  be  more  prominent,  placed  more  forward 
in  the  head  than  in  the  Sivatherium,  and  the  osseous  margin  more 
strongly  developed. 

That  the  width  of  cranium  at  the  vertex  in  the  Siyatheriuniy  was 
in  tho  proportion  of  2  to  1  above  the  Perim  fossil.  Considering  the 
relative  positions,  tho  head  of  tho  Perim  fossil  was  at  every  point  of 
measurement  more  compressed  in  width  than  that  of  the  Sivatheriam. 
At  the  base  of  the  skull  behind  the  mastoid  prooesses,  the  Siyatheriom 


1  In  lieu  of  the  last  meMurement,  whieh  cannot  be 
*  Fkltf  note  M  above. 
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I  imagine  the^  to  be  substantially  so,  still  they  must  be  taken  subject 
to  correction. 


Comparative  measurement  of  the  shill  of  the  Perim  Fossil^,  that  of  the 
Sivatherium,  and  the  skuU  of  an  adult  Giraffe, 


FOSSILS. 

Giraffe. 

Sirathe- 
rium. 

From  the  anterior  margin  of  theforaraen  magnum 

to  tin*  alveolus  of  the  first  molar 
From   ditto  to  the   truncated  extremity  of  the 

muzzle 

From  ditto  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the,  last 

molar 

From  the  tip  of  the  nasals  to  the  apper  fractured 

mar;:in  of  the  cranium 

From  ditto  ditto  to  ditto  along  the  curve 

From  the  anterior  angle  of  right  orbit  to  the  first 

molar     ...•..,. 
From  the  posterior  to  the  fractured  margin  of  the 

cranium 

Width  of  cranium  at  the  vertex,  mutilated  at 

left  side        ....  (restored,  about) 
Ditto  K'twcen  the  orbits,  upper  borders 

Ditto  ditto  lower  borders 

Ditto  behind  the  orbits  at  tlie  contraction  of  the 

frontal (about) 

Ditto  bttwecu  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic  arches 
Ditto  between  the  bodies  of  the  malar  bones 
Ditto  base  of  skull  behind  the  mastoid  processes, 

mutilated  on  both  sides  .         .         .         i         . 
Ditto  iM'tween  the  cheek  tuberosities  of  the  maxil- 

laries 

Ditto  of  muzzle  portion  of  the  maxillaries  in  front 

of  the  first  molar         ....  (about) 
Depth  from  the  convexity  of  the  occipital  condyles 

to  middle  of  frontal  behind  the   horns  (frac- 
tured, about) 
Ditto  from  the  body  of  the  sphacnoidal  to  ditto 

b<'twe<m  the  horns 

Ditto  ditto  to  frontal  at  the  anterior  base  of  the 

horn 

Ditto  from   middle  of  the   palate  between   the 

third  and  fourth  molars  to  ditto  at  root  of  the 

nasals         ....  (truncated,  about) 

17-375 

17-5 

9-76 

16-625 
17375 

7-626 

10-5 

11- 
4-26  :  8-5 
7-26  :  14-5 

8-5 

• 
12- 
5-5:11 

3-5 

10*625 

•          • 
[9-125 

2-375 

18-85 

20-6 

10-3 

18- 
19- 

9-9 

12-1 

22- 

12-2 

16-2 

14-6 
16-4 
16-62 

19-5 

12-2 

5-8 

11-9 
9-94 

•      • 

7-68 

14-125 

24-625* 

9- 

21- 
21-5 

6-375 

8» 

9- 

11-375 
8- 

8-375 

8- 

7* 

6-25 

675 

4-625 

101-25 

•      • 

7-5 

>  Certain  comparative  measurements  are  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  part 
referred  to  in  the  Sivatherium  being  either  mutilated,  or  altogether  non-existent,  in 
the  I'erim  fossil ;  fur  example,  referring  to  the  nasal  arch,  which  has  no  existence 
in  the  Perim  fossil,  or  the  distance  between  the  anterior  horns,  the  base  in  the 
Terim  fossil  being  confluent,  and  the  summit  on  one  side  mutilated* 

*  Muzzle  unmutilated*  '  Margin  tmHrmetoitd* 
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therium  ^ves^  according  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  full  width  about  twenty- 
two  inches.  In  the  Perim  fossil,  measuring  the  perfect  half,  from  the 
suture  of  the  parietals  to  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  ibe 
occiput,  (augmented  it  should  be  observed  by  the  base  of  the  pos- 
terior horn,)  and  doubling  this  measure,  to  supply  the  half  for  the  side 
now  mutilated,  eleven  or  eleven  inches  and  a  half  is  the  maximum 
attainable.  So  that  here  the  Sivatherium  is  in  excess  above  the  Perim 
fossil  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one;  in  fact,  at  this  view,  no  two 
skulls  of  animals  of  the  same  order  can  be  more  dissimilar;  and  the 
Perim  fossil  (saving  always  the  horn)  approaches  nearer  the  character 
of  the  Giraffe. 

The  greatest  point  of  difference  between  the  two  fossils  is  the  for- 
mation and  relative  position  of  the  horns.  In  the  Sivatherium  the 
anterior  horns  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  bear  the  same  relation  in 
point  of  size  to  the  gigantic  posterior  horns  as  do  the  anterior  and 
posterior  horns  respectively  of  the  four-homed  antelope.  The  Perim 
fossil  presents  a  remarkable  anomaly;  the  anterior  horns  rise  from 
a  confluent  base  from  the  temporals,  and  covering  the  vertex,  the  base 
measuring  twenty-five  inches ;  the  horn  measured,  above  the  line  of 
division,  eighteen  inches.  This  formation  I  apprehend  is  without 
precedent  in  the  animal  kingdom  fossil  or  recent. 

An  extension  and  prolongaytion  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occi- 
put forms  a  protuberance,  extending,  at  its  lower  edge,  to  the  zygo- 
matic process ;  its  general  character,  cancellar  structure,  and  extent  of 
development,  bar  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  process  for  the  attach- 
ment of  muscles,  and  compel  the  conviction  that  this  was  a  posterior 
horn.  It  shews  a  strong  and  rapid  convergement  of  its  sides  to  ft 
point,  indicating  that  its  length  was  inconsiderable  as  compared 
with  its  massive  base ;  these  horns  were  "  reflected '^  much  in  the  same 
degree  as  those  of  the  common  Indian  buffalo;  the  appearance  of  the 
animal,  according  to  our  ideas  of  the  existing  order  of  things^  must 
have  been  truly  monstrous. 

The  transverse  ridges  of  the  occiput  are  strongly  defined,  ending, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  in  reflected  horns.  The  fossa  for  the 
attachment  of  the  exterior  muscles  of  the  head  is  of  great  depth  and 
expanse,  and  indicative  of  great  power;  there  is  great  elevation 
of  the  occipital.  I  observe  this  formation  referred  to  in  Professor 
Qrant's  work  in  regard  to  the  rhinoceros,  as  indicative  of  great  force 
and  power;  it  is  applicable  to  the  present  case  where  great  mus- 
cular power  must  have  been  needed,  to  give  effect  to  a  weapon 
of  the  size  of  the  gigantic  anterior  horns.  As  the  weight  of  this 
animal's  head  must  have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  any  rhino* 
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is  in  exoesB  as  19*5  to  12.  A  siraight  line  dfawn  down  bom  the 
mnterior  angle  right  orbit  of  the  Siyatherinm  &II0  1*185  inch  behind 
the  root  of  the  sixth  molar>  the  same  line  in  the  Periin  fonil  fidla 
through  the  base  of  the  fifth  molar,  or  1*875  ineh  more  forward. 
Length  of  upper  jaw  measured  outside  from  posterior  margin  of  sixth 
to  anterior  margin  of  first  molar  in  the  Perim  fossO  is  about  8*625, 
in  the  Sivatherium  10*125.  The  shape  of  the  oooipital  condyles  raries 
slightly ;  the  condyles  of  the  Perim  fossil  being  rather  more  elongated 
transversely,  with  less  antero-posterior  depth. 

In  the  Sivatherium  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  ooeipital  and 
parietal  bones  projected  laterally,  so  that  the  zygomatic  arch  was,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  covered  or  overshadowed.  In  the  Perim  fossil  on 
the  contrary,  the  zygomatic  arch  was  projected  much  more  beyond 
the  vertical  line  of  the  skull.  The  zygomatic  arch  and  malar  bones 
are  wanting,  but  there  is  enough  of  the  zygomatic  process  on  the  right 
side,  to  mark  its  site  and  character. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ooeipnt  is  in 
beautiful  preservation;  and  the  mastoid  process  on  the  left  side  is 
quite  perfect.  All  the  parts  along  the  base  of  the  sknll,  from  the  first 
molar  to  the  occipital  condyles,  are  veiy  perfect  The  zygomatie 
fossae  are  deep  and  well  defined. 

The  condition  of  the  teeth,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges^ 
proves  the  animal  to  have  been  an  adoli  The  manner  in  wlueb  the 
teeth  are  set  in  the  head  is  worthy  of  notice:  they  are  inclined 
upwards,  so  that  the  grinding  surface  of  the  first  is  at  an  angle  with 
the  last  molars  and  with  the  base  of  the  head,  presenting  altogether 
the  same  appearance  as  the  teeth  of  the  Sivatherium,  described  by 
Dr.  Falconer ;  the  teeth  in  number,  form,  and  character,  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Sivatherium ;  a  comparison  of  the  two  shows  the  Perim 
fossil  to  be  somewhat  smaller,  but  perhaps  not  less  than  the  proporUon 
in  the  relative  size  of  the  two  heads. 

I  will  here  only  remark,  that  the  teeth  bear  close  affinity  to  those 
of  the  Sivatherium,  an  elaborate  and  detailed  account  of  wliich  m 
given  in  the  paper  by  Captain  Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer,  before 
referred  to,  in  the  Bengal  Transactions.  The  subject  is  of  great  diiB« 
culty,  and  one  on  which  I  am  not  competent  to  enter. 

As  to  the  remarkable  contraction  referred  to,  in  the  frontal  bone  of 
the  Penm  fossil,  in  measurement  with  the  Sivaiheriam  and  Qiraffe,  I 
find  the  former  to  be  8*5,  the  Sivatherium  14*6,  the  Oiraffe  8*875. 

Another  marked  distinction  between  the  Perim  fossil  and  the  Sira- 
thorium,  is  in  the  immense  difference  in  the  width  of  the  craniom  at 
thevertex.    The  mutilation  on  the  left  side  nsleied  itt  Ae  Bfrft* 
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therium  gives^  according  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  fall  width  about  twenty- 
two  inches.  In  the  Perim  fossil^  measuring  the  perfect  half,  from  ibe 
suture  of  the  paiietals  to  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  tbe 
occiput,  (augmented  it  should  be  obserred  by  the  base  of  the  pos- 
terior horn,)  and  doubling  this  measure,  to  supply  the  half  for  the  side 
now  mutilated,  eleven  or  eleven  inches  and  a  half  is  the  maximum 
attainable.  So  that  here  the  Sivatherium  is  in  excess  above  the  Perim 
fossil  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one ;  in  fact,  at  this  view,  no  two 
skulls  of  animals  of  the  same  order  can  be  more  dissimilar;  and  the 
Perim  fossil  (saving  always  the  horn)  approaches  nearer  the  character 
of  the  Giraffe. 

The  greatest  point  of  difference  between  the  two  fossils  is  the  for- 
mation and  relative  position  of  the  horns.  In  the  Sivatherium  the 
anterior  horns  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  bear  the  same  relation  in 
point  of  size  to  the  gigantic  posterior  horns  as  do  the  anterior  and 
posterior  horns  respectively  of  the  four-homed  antelope.  The  Perim 
fossil  presents  a  remarkable  anomaly;  the  anterior  horns  rise  from 
a  confiiient  hose  from  the  temporals,  and  covering  the  vertex,  the  base 
measuring  twenty-five  inches ;  the  horn  measured,  above  the  line  of 
division,  eighteen  inches.  This  formation  I  apprehend  is  without 
precedent  in  the  animal  kingdom  fossil  or  recent. 

An  extension  and  prolongaytion  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occi- 
put forms  a  protuberance,  extending,  at  its  lower  edge,  to  the  zygo- 
matic process ;  its  general  character,  cancellar  structure,  and  extent  of 
development,  bar  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  process  for  the  attach- 
ment of  muscles,  and  compel  the  conviction  that  this  was  a  posterior 
horn.  It  shews  a  strong  and  rapid  convergement  of  its  sides  to  a 
point,  indicating  that  its  length  was  inconsiderable  as  compared 
with  its  massive  base;  these  horns  were  ^^ reflected"  much  in  the  same 
degree  as  those  of  the  common  Indian  buffalo;  the  appearance  of  the 
animal,  according  to  our  ideas  of  the  existing  order  of  things^  must 
have  been  truly  monstrous. 

The  transverse  ridges  of  the  occiput  are  strongly  defined^  ending, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  in  reflected  horns.  The  fossa  for  the 
attachment  of  the  exterior  muscles  of  the  head  is  of  great  depth  and 
expanse,  and  indicative  of  great  power;  there  is  great  elevation 
of  the  occipital.  I  observe  this  formation  referred  to  in  Professor 
Qrant's  work  in  regard  to  the  rhinoceros,  ajs  indicative  of  great  force 
and  power;  it  is  applicable  to  the  present  case  where  great  mus- 
cular power  nmst  have  been  needed,  to  give  effect  to  a  weapon 
of  the  size  of  the  gigantic  anterior  horns.  As  the  weight  of  tliiv 
animal's  head  must  have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  any  rhino* 
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cero8^  perhaps  it  may  be  inferred^  that  the  oerrieal  Tertehm 
proportionably  shorter ;  if  this  be  admitted,  it  oarries  with  it  abo  the 
probability  that  the  animal  was  fnmbhed  with  a  prehensile  upper  lip, 
or  perhaps  a  tapir-like  proboscis ;  though  in  regard  to  the  latter  sup- 
position,  I  certainly  can  trace  no  manifest  point  of  resemblance  to  the 
tapir  skulls  as  delineated  in  Cuvier,  "  des  Ossemens,"  tome  2nde. 

From  the  general  contour  and  perceptible  rounding  of  the  musdey 
which  the  skull  is  sufficiently  perfect  on  both  sides  yet  to  shew,  more 
particularly  on  the  left  side  over  the  alveoli  of  the  second,  and  part  of 
the  first  molar,  there  is  reason  afforded  to  doubt  if  there  was  any 
considerable  extension  of  the  intermaxillary  bones.  The  outline  and 
slope  also  of  what  remains  of  the  supermaxillaries  and  nasal  bones,  do 
not  appear  to  indicate  the  existence  of  an  arched  nasal,  of  the  character 
found  in  the  Sivatherium  and  rhinoceros. 

Besides  this  ruminant  of  a  new  genus,  some  of  the  fossils  I  obtained 
from  Pcrim  are,  I  believe,  considered  identical  in  character  with  otheze 
which  have  been  found  in  the  Sivalic  Hills,  others  are  as  yet  proper 
to  Perim ;  among  the  latter,  a  new  crocodilean  of  great  sise.  I  had 
some  bones  which,  from  their  coarse  and  fibrous  structore,  were  sap* 
posed  by  the  late  Dr.  Malcolmson  to  have  been  those  of  Cetacea.  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  I  had  brought  some  of  them  to  England, 
but  I  cannot  find  them  in  the  collection. 

There  are  also  several  specimens  of  Mastodon  angustidens,  and 

>[astodon  latidens ;  among  others  some  of  that  description  designated 

l>y  Captain  Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer  "  Sivalensis,**  but  which  now 

jiroves  to  have  been  common  to  Western  India.     There  is  part  of  the 

molar  of  true  elepha^,  parts  of  tusks  of  mastodon,  skull  and  teeth  of 

^onng  mastodon,  teeth  of  others  still  younger,  teeth  of  the  hippothe- 

rium,  teeth  of  varieties  of  sus,  also  the  head  and  teeth  of  true  horse 

l)iit  of  diminutive  size,  skull  and  horns  of  two  varieties  of  antelope, 

teeth  of  four  varieties  of  deer,  horns  of  buffalo,  teeth  of  oxen,  skull 

and  teeth  (and  a  single  detached  tooth)  of  an  animal  supposed  to  be 

the  babyroussa;  a  comparison  with  a  recognised  individual  shewing 

a  very  marked  resemblance,  not  to  say  positive  identity.     There  are 

specimens  of  Gavial  identical  with  that  found  in  the  Indus  at  the 

present  day.     Two  of  true  crocodile,  one  of  these  being  Tery  perfect 

with   the   upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  shewing  a  most  satisfiustoiy 

identity  with  the  round-nosed  animal  found  at  the  present  day  in 

most  of  the  Indian  rivers.     I  examined  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a 

recent  individual  in  the  Museum  at  Bombay,  and  found  in  this  the 

i$ame  peculiarities  as  in  the  fossil, — the  same  roundness  of  musk^  the 

same  indentation  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  same  alternation  of  Imige  with 
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small  teetli,  in  the  same  order  and  at  the  same  intervals;  and  tbMgk 
the  absence  of  the  cartilage  and  bone  which  forms  the  extremitj  of 
the  nasals,  makes  it  impossible  to  saj  that  the  fossil  had  two  orifieii» 
through  which  passed  the  points  of  the  canine  teeth,  as  in  the  reooit 
individuals  of  the  genus,  yet  the  size  of  these  teeth,  in  each  eaaa^  if 
the  same;  and  the  extension  and  completion  of  the  nasals  would 
require  such  an  orifice  in  the  fossil  as  in  the  recent  specimen,  to  afford 
room  for  the  point  of  the  tooth. 

There  is  a  skull,  portions  of  jaw  and  teeth,  and  several  detaded 
teeth  of  rhinoceros  in  beautiful  preservation.  I  compared  these  witk 
the  plates,  (Cuvicr,  des  Ossemens,)  shewing  the  teeth  of  the  rhinooeioi 
found  in  the  Basin  of  Paris;  some  correspond  in  size  and  genotl 
character  so  nearly,  that  I  had  considered  them  identically  the  saaw, 
but  I  fortunately  corrected  my  opinion  by  the  judgment  of  a  od»" 
brated  authority,  who,  agreeing  that  the  general  resemblance  of  some 
of  the  teeth  was  very  striking,  yet  pointed  out  an  important  distmo- 
tion,  which  is  wanting  in  the  fossil  of  Montmartre ;  this  may  be  noted 
hereafter  of  the  several  specimens  of  Pcrim  rhinoceros,  one  of  which  ii 
far  larger  than  any  of  those  drawn  and  described  in  Cuvier. 

I  have  also  some  bones  and  teeth  as  yet  not  recognized  or  doubtfoL 

There  is  a  great  field  for  further  inquiry  as  to  the  Perim  fossils. 
I  have  sent  to  India  to  obtain  some  of  the  specimens  I  left  there,  and 
I  have  also  taken  steps  to  prosecute  the  search  at  Perim ;  the  whole 
subject  will  have  my  best  attention,  and  I  trust  to  have  hereafter 
opportunities  of  directing  and  superintending  the  search  in  person. 
Now  or  then,  should  there  be  any  results  deserving  it,  I  shall  be  proad 
to  communicate  them  to  the  Society. 

Three  views  of  the  head  and  the  grinding  surface  of  the  teeth  have 
been  lithographed  together,  and  proofs  forwarded  to  the  Society. 


"A 
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AiiT.  XIX. — Extract  from  a  L$U0r  addr$9Hi  by  Pbofsmob 
Westbrgaard  to  tho  Rrv.  D».  Wiuon,  in  A$  jfoar  IMS, 
relative  to  the  Gabre  in  Penia. 


I  AM  to-day  at  Ser  Yazd,  eight  fanakh*  toath  of  Yasd,  on  my  road 

to  Kerman As  I  snppote  tho  Oabrs  intereit  yoa  mott»  I 

will  begin  my  rambling  letter  with  them.     I  heard  at  Shirai,  wher* 

there  are  occasionally  a  few  Gabr  shopkeepers,  thai  in  Kermin  there 

are  only  a  few  illiterate  Oabrs;  so  when  I  at  Darebjard  heard  thai 

the  road  lies  for  six  days  throngh  a  complete  desert^  without  any 

habitation,  or  the  least  cultivation,  I  determined  to  go  straight  to 

Vazd,  which  would  be  passing  oyer  ground  that  had  been  travelled 

by  few  or  no  Europeans  before.     I  found  at  least  on  my  map  many 

places  laid  down  wrong,  even  Yaxd;  and  I  am  now  on  the  road  to 

Kermin,  only  on  account  of  my  having  heard  at  Yasd,  that  though 

there  are  there  only  one  hundred  houses,  (or  about  four  or  fm  hun^ 

dred  Gabrs),  still  thoy  have  from  olden  time  a  good  many  books,  hi 

more  than  there  are  in  Yaxd ;  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  I  shall  tell 

you  by  and  bye. 

Now,  for  the  Gabrs  in  Yaid.    There  are  m  all  one  thousand 

Oabr  houses  in   Yazd,  in  the  mahalla  or   quarter  named  Pusht4 

Khdna  Ali,  where  alone  they  live,  and  in  the  surrounding  villages.     A 

few  only  are  merchants ;  the  most  part  live  poorly  and  wretchedly  by 

tilling  the  ground,  and  other  manual  occupations.    As  one  can  scarcely 

seckon  more  than  four,  or  four  and  a  half,  to  each  house,  the  whole 

population  does  not  amount  to  more  at  any  rate  than  five  thousand, 

including  men,  women,  and  children.     A  few  merchants  travel  now 

and  then  to  Shiraz,  Teherin,  and  K^hto ;  but  their  families  remaiii 

at  Yazd.    .    .     .    They  stand  far  below,  I  will  not  say  the  Ptofs,  but 

)>el6w  the  lowest  Hindis.     Of  their  religion  they  know  nothing  iHiai- 

ever ;  in  the  temple  they  light  the  fire  only  for  a  few  hours  during  tiier 

beginning  of  the  night.     They  consider  smoking  as  improper  for  the 

Dasturs  only;  and  the  Dastur  himself  offered  me  a  kalian  in  his  own 

house,  when  I  did  him  the  honour  to  call  on  him  the  first  time.    There 

are  few  dasturs, — Ndmdir,  Rashid,  Rustam,  Dinyar;  the  first  two 

are  sons  of  Kai-Kh(isr{i  and  Sharivar,  who  both  an  said  to  have  bei» 

good  Zand  and  PahUvi  scholars,  (imUr  emooe  reynai  Uucm}:  their 
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8on.s  arc  sm  ignorant  as  the  reet.  I  stopped  at  Yazd  eleven  days,  and 
though  I  often  went  out  among  them,  I  did  not  see  more  than  six- 
teen or  seventeen  books  in  all;  two  or  three  copies  of  the  Vandidad- 
Sadc,  and  the  Izeshne,  (which  they  call  Ya9h),  and  six  or  seven  of  the 
Khurdah  Avasta,  of  which  I  got  two  and  part  of  a  third.  These, 
besides  part  of  the  Bundehesh,  and  part  of  another  Pahlavi  book,  were 
all  I  could  get,  though  I  tried  hard  to  obtain  more,  especially  a  part  of 
the  Izeshne  with  a  Pahlavi,  or  as  they  say  Pazand,  translation,  of 
which  there  is  only  one  copy  in  Europe,  at  Copenhagen.  Xamdir 
said  it  belonged  to  Rashid,  and  he  assured  me  it  belonged  to  a  Mobed 
named  Mandager,  in  the  village  of  Muhammadabad,  twelve  leagues 
off.  A  complete  Bundehesh  belongs  to  a  Mobed  named  Rasjid  Mahr, 
but  he  would  not  part  with  it.  Except  of  the  Khurdah  Avasta,  thqr 
have  no  Persian  translation  of  any  part  of  their  books.  I  saw  in  one 
of  their  houses  a  boy  learning  by  heart  the  Vandid^d,  of  which  of 
course  he  did  not  understand  one  syllable.  J  mention  this  &€t,  only 
because  I  thereby  conceived  some  very  strong  doubts  about  what  I 
would  call  the  Zoroastrian  authenticity  of  the  Zand  books ;  I  do  not 
doubt  about  their  Sassanian  authenticity, — ^that  we  have  them  nearly 
as  they  were  compiled  or  re-written  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Saaaa- 
nians, — but  how  did  the  dasturs  then  accomplish  their  task  ?  There 
arc  at  Persepolis  inscriptions  from  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  from 
Xerxes,  and  from  Artaxerxes  the  Third.  Even  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Xerxes  a  decline  of  the  language  is  apparent;  and  in  the  centuiy 
that  elapsed  after  him,  the  language  had  declined  with  a  most  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  for  the  inscriptions  of  that  epoch  are  composed  in  the 
most  barbarous  language.  Now,  a  language  is  only  declining  into  a 
state  of  barbarism,  when  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  people,  their 
manners  and  civilization  arc  doing  the  same.  If  that  waa  the  case  in 
the  time  of  the  Achscmenians,  what  must  it  have  been  during  the 
Grecian  and  Parthian  dynasties,  when  mighty  kings,  with  all  their 
power,  tried  to  destroy  an  already  declining  religion  and  civilizatiODi 
and  to  introduce  a  strange  faith  and  foreign  cultus?  Now,  when  the 
Sassanian  ruler  collected  his  grand  Synod,  did  then  written  books 
exist,  or  was  the  Zand-avasta  compiled  only  from  oral  repetition, 
a  repetition  of  sounds  considered  holy,  but  either  not  at  all,  or  only 
half  understood  1  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  it  not  only  easily  accounts 
for  the  barbarism  of  language  that  not  seldom  occurs,  for  the  rules  of 
all  rational  grammar  being  often  neglected  or  transgressed,  but  it 
destroys  the  very  Zoroastrian  authenticity  of  the  whole ;  for  thongh 
we  may  know  what  they  knew  at  that  time,  and  what  they  s»- 
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membered,  and  how  they  did  know  and  remember  it,  still  we  are 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  Bactrian  prophet  *  really  did  say  or 
write ;  and  though  the  Zandavasta  may  contain  the  Sassanian  fire- 
faith,  still  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  monument  of  antiquity ; 
to  use  a  rather  rude  expression,  the  Zandavasta  is  a  modern  dunghill, 
where  you  may  find  ancient  pearls.  I  shall  keep  this  opinion  in  view 
when  I  am  compiling  a  Zand  grammar  and  dictionary,  which  I 
intend  to  do. 

Now  to  return  to  Yazd.  I  have  given  you  an  exact  account  of 
the  state  of  the  Gabr  literature  and  knowledge,  and  proceed  io  speak 
of  the  people  themselves.  The  more  wealthy  are  dressed  like  the 
other  Persians,  but  in  yellow,  and  with  yellow  turbans ;  the  poor 
rayahs  wear  a  sort  of  short  tunic,  and  short  narrow  trousers  that 
reach  to  the  knee  only ;  the  females  are  dressed  in  rather  gay- 
coloured  trousers  and  petticoats, — all  go  unveiled  both  young  and 
old  ;  but  they  ought  to  cover  their  faces,  for  it  might  be  as  well  to 
fancy  that  there  were  some  beauty  worth  hiding.  .  .  .  There  is  one 
fire- temple  in  Yazd ;  and  as  here  was  no  Honourable  Company  to  watch 
with  parental  care  over  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  and  being 
myself  on  terms  of  intimacy  both  with  the  Vazir  and  Darogha,  I  was 
determined,  come  what  would,  to  see  a  real  fire-temple.  Therefore, 
I  one  afternoon  got  on  horseback,  and  inquiring  my  way,  I  rode  (well 
armed,  but  alone,)  to  the  Gabr  quarter  Pusht-i  Kh^nah  Ali;  and 
when  I  came  there  I  inquired  after  the  fire-temple.  To  my  great 
surprise  I  found  that  there  was  not  the  least  difiiculty  in  the  world ; 
they  were  most  willing  to  show  me  every  thing.  The  temple  was 
adjoining  a  private  house,  or  rather  formed  part  of  a  house,  consisting 
of  a  large  room  with  three  doors, — two  on  the  sides  leading  into  the 
temple,  the  third  at  one  end  into  the  most  holy,  where  the  fire-altar  is 
placed  a  little  to  the  right:  the  fire  was  extinguished;  nothing  waa 
there  but  the  fire-altar,  with  the  instruments  to  take  coals  and  stir  up 
the  fire.  Outside,  on  a  stone,  stood  the  Havan  and  Dastah,  six  inches 
high ;  of  the  same  height  were  the  two  mdhru  to  hold  the  wood,  and 
the  tarahum  khan,  all  of  brass,  with  the  masharmu,  the  water- pot;  the 
chardghdan,  or  lamp-stand,  was  of  wood.  The  Rdspi  sits  on  a  hide  to 
the  left,  and  the  Zud  on  the  floor  to  the  right  of  the  door.  Voild  tout! 
The  stool  whereon  the  book  is  placed  is  called  Ran.     There  are  three 


>  Query:  Would  Zoroaster,  or  the  Golden  Star,  as  the  Greek  translator  has 
his  name,  be  nothing  but  a  mythological  or  allegorical  person, — a  star  in  latter 
times  drawn  down  from  Heaven,  and  made  man,  like  the  Grecian  and  Scandina- 
Tian  gods  ?    Would  he  be  Mercury  ? 

VOL.  VIII.  2  C 
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atesli  adydn;  the  one  I  saw  was  in  the  house  of  Kai  KhusrUy  and 
contained  the  place  where  the  useless  fire  is  thrown,  and  the  veasd 
atesh  piadah,  wherein  it  is  carried  to  this  pla<».  The  Dakhma  is 
situated  one  a  half  farsakhs  south  of  Yazd,  and  one  farsakh  from 
a  little  village,  Ali  Sh^hi,  close  to  the  Kermdn  road  on  a  sloping  hill. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  about  fourteen  feet  high;  the  door 
is  in  the  north  corner,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  here  the  wall 
is  a  little  higher.  You  climb  up  to  the  top  through  a  little  hole  three 
feet  square,  closed  by  a  stone ;  I  had  some  diflSiculty  in  getting  thifl 
open ;  but  at  last,  by  the  help  of  a  sword,  I  succeeded,  and  walked, 
or  rather  crept  in,  in  spite  of  "  the  devil  Nazus  and  all  the  other 
devils !"  The  Dakhma  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  wall  running  from 
west  to  east.  On  the  north  the  corpses  are  placed  on  the  bare  ground 
— ^men,  women,  and  children  indiscriminately, — which  could  easily  be 
seen  from  the  remains  of  their  dresses.  They  were  all  miserably 
mutilated  by  birds  of  prey,  two  of  which  I  disturbed  at  their  break- 
fast. The  Parsis  say  that  their  dead  bodies  do  not  smell  at  all;  bat 
here  I  assure  you  that  I  was  unpleasantly  convinced  of  the  contrary 
by  two  corpses  five  or  six  days  old, — perhaps  on  account  of  the  little 
reverence  they  pay  to  the  fire !  The  denuded  bones  are  afterwards 
thrown  down  into  the  southern  division  where  the  ground  slopes 
considerably,  and  where  a  large  heap  of  bones  lay  quite  blanched. 
Some  of  the  bodies  lay  on  the  stomach,  which  I  turned  round  with 
ray  whip,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  light  they  were.  The  skaUs 
are  as  hard  as  any  other  skulls,  which  you  may  mention  if  yoa 
should  take  it  into  your  head  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Hyde. 

I  heard  at  Ser  Yazd,  where  I  began  this  letter,  that  the  road  was 
closed,  that  a  kafilah  had  been  a  few  days  ago  plundered  in  the  desert 
about  two  days'  march  from  Ser  Yazd.  I  got,  of  course,  into  a  ter- 
rible fright,  and  stopped  there  one  day  to  wait  the  arrival  of  a  lai^ 
kafilah  that  was  expected,  but  did  not  arrive.  To  wait  longer  was 
out  of  the  question ;  so  I  procured  with  some  diflSiculty  a  guide,  who 
assured  me  he  knew  the  whole  country  well,  and  set  out  next  morning 
with  the  moon.  A  little  kafilah  of  asses  had  been  lying  two  days  at 
Ser  Yazd,  and  had  in  that  time  plucked  up  courage  enough  to  prepare 
for  starting  this  morning.  The  asses  were  loaded,  but  unfortunately 
at  the  moment  of  starting,  the  sneezing  of  a  man  put  to  flight  the 
courage  of  the  kafilah,  and  they  made  up  their  minds  to  stay  quietly 
where  they  were.  The  road  runs  over  a  complete  sandy  desert  for 
five  farsakhs  to  Girdi  Kuh,  (round  the  hill,)  containing  six  houses 
and  a  few  fields,  and  then  again  there  is  a  desert  to  Anderon,  other 
^ye  farsakhs.     That  was  my  first  day's  march. 
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Anderun  has  a  little  caetio  in  the  giU^wny,  at  whicb  I  put  up>  tind 
about  thirty  liouses;  why  thu  place  is  called  Andenm  nobody  could 
tell ;  it  is  at  any  rate  a  siDguliir  place  to  build  an  Andenm  iu.  The  next 
day  was  to  take  us  to  Aniir,  over  a  desert  of  twelve  fareakha^j  aod  il 
was  here  we  might  expect  the  robbers  ;  1  atarted  with  the  thooUj  and 
got  well  over  the  first  seven  f^irsakhs  to  a  little  spring ;  I  halted 
there  for  two  hours  in  the  bhade  to  refresh  the  YAbus,  and  wait  for 
the  guide,  who  had  caught  fever  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  had 
stayed  behind;  when  he  jirrived,  and  we  bad  filled  our  skins,  we 
started  again.  The  guide  now  led  us  a  wrong  tract,  wUieU  took  us 
first  south-east  and  then  easterly,  and  after  three  or  four  farsakiis  he 
could  get  no  farther,  but  dropped  down*  We  ha^l  uo  water,  und  did 
not  know  when  we  should  get  any ;  the  day  was  hot,  the  animala 
tired,  we  were  thirsty,  so  I  wa^  obliged  to  leave  him  to  take  bia 
chance,  and  push  on  as  quickly  as  possible.  At  auuaet  I  discovered, 
to  my  great  joy,  a  little  villiige  with  a  few  treea  at  the  distance  of 
one  and  a  half  farsakhs,  which  I  reached  at  hLst  after  two  hours* 
further  riding.  Here  the  people  were  unconiinonly  civil ;  there 
was  much  more  listening  and  far  h&a  talking  than  usnalj  so  I  got 
soon  comfortably  settled  in  the  little  gateway,  and  I  have  never 
relished  any  dinner  so  much  as  I  did  my  frugal  meal  of  bread  and 
water;  for  a  ride  of  fifty-si jc  mile^a,  (the  distance  being  fourteen  or 
fifteen  farsakhs,)  will  give  one  a  good  appetite,  especially  when  one 
has  travelled  the  day  before  nearly  forty  miles*. 

The  name  of  the  village  wzis  Deh-Khawachah*  I  gave  a  man  two 
karunis,  (two  shillings,)  to  go  with  water  and  bread,  and  look  for  my 
guide,  and  bring  him  in  whether  dead  or  living;  both  arrived  alive 
the  next  morning.  Here  a  little  fruitful  valley  begins,  eight  farsakhi 
in  length,  with  sixteen  small  villages.  Being  completely  knocked  np, 
1  rested  the  next  morning,  and  niade  in  the  afternoon  a  march  of  four 
farsakhs  only  to  Bahramabdd«  Here  wa^  a  goofl  niahmankhanah, 
built  a  few  years  ago  by  a  Haji,  but  scarcely  any  >:upply  could  be  got. 
The  fourth  day  took  me  first  to  ShanKsilbiid,  where  the  fruitful  valley 
ends ;  and  in  the  afternoon  to  Kala  Aga,  a  little  town  with  two 
hundred  houses  and  a  small  baeaarj  five  farsakhs  from  Shams4bdd, 
We  arrived  so  late  that  we  had  the  greatest  diliiculty  in  getting  what 
we  wanted.  From  this  place  in  four  dayi*  I  rojiched  KenuAn,  where 
I  arrived  on  the  26th.  •  .  .  .  * 

The  Gabrs  here  are  gretiter  brutes  than  their  brethren  at  Yazd, 
They  had  only  two  copies  uf  the  Vandidad  and  Ya^na,  but  a  great 
many  of  the  Khurdah  avasta,  which ^  however,  they  would  not  part 
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with.  Thej  lighted  the  fire  of  the  temple  in  honour  of  me  with  tbtj 
few  ceremonies;  it  w&b  %t  noon,  an  nnusnal  hour.  No  one  here  tan 
lend  PahlarL  They  complain*  that  when  Aga  Mohammad  Khan  gare 
the  town  np  to  indifciiminate  plunder  and  slaughter,  moet  part  of 
their  hoolu  were  destroTed,  and  great  numbers  killed.  Thej  are  bj 
degrees  becoming  Mnsalmins ;  and  it  vb  at  any  rate  a  change  for  the 
better.  ....... 
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Art.  XX.— Visit  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  Isthmus  of  8uiZ,  by  the 
bed  of  the  ancient  Canal  of  Neehos,  the  ^^JThaliJ  al  Kadim^ 
j»^jjm  gyX^J^  of  the  Arabs,  in  June,  1842.  By  Cjlptajn 
Newbold,  F.R.S. 

[Bead  June  21, 1845.] 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  premise  that  the  Red  Bea  and  Hedi- 
terraDean  are  separated  by  a  strip  of  desert  about  aeventj-fiTe  milei 
across.  The  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  struck  with  the  yast  importance 
of  uniting  the  navigation  of  the  two  seas,  at  an  early  period  attempted 
this  great  work.  Nechos  II.,  the  Necho  of  Scripture,  and  ion  of 
Psammeticus,  after  defeating  the  Assyrians,  and  slaying  Jonah  king 
of  Judah;  B.C.  610,  commenced  a  canal  that  was  to  unite  the  Red  Bea 
with  tho  Pelusiac  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  communicated 
with  the  Mediterranean,  almost  directly  north  ftom  the  present  Sue^ 
near  the  ancient  city  of  Pelusium.  Some  give  it  a  much  greater  anti« 
quity,  attributing  it  to  the  great  Sesostris,  or  Rhameaes  III.,  the 
founder,  among  other  vast  works,  of  the  Giant  Hall  of  Columns  of  the 
Palace  at  Carnac,  and  under  whose  reign  Egypt  arrived  at  her  senitk 
of  power  nnd  prosperity.  This  canal  is  supposed  by  Herodotus  to 
have  joined  the  Nile  near  the  old  Bubastis,  to  have  been  filled  by  the 
water  of  the  river,  and  to  have  been  completed,  or  rather  continued, 
by  Darius  Hysta^^^pos.  Diodorus  Siculus  states  it  to  have  been  finished 
by  Ptolemy  11.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  first  works,  which  cost 
120,000  men  their  lives,  were  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the  oraele 
which  Necliosj  consulted,  and  which  declared  that  the  canal  would 
opi'u  Egypt  to  foreign  invasion.  Its  width  was  calculated  by  Strabo 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  by  Pliny  at  one  hundred  feet  He- 
rodotus informs  us,  it  was  broad  enough  to  admit  two  triremes  to 
move  abrea.«^t,  and  that  it  required  four  days  for  a  vessel  to  pass 
through  it.  Strabo  says,  it  was  provided  with  water-gates  (lodcst) 
and  broad  enough  to  admit  ships  of  the  largest  class.  Pliny  calculates 
its  depth  at  thirty  feet. 

Why  and  when  it  was  abandoned  are  uncertain.  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  state  that  it  was  not  opened  at  all  in  consequence  of  its  bed 
being  supposed  to  be  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nils^ 
which  it  was  feared  would  therefore  have  been  inundated  by  a  Tolnme 
•f  sea  water  from  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez*    The  latter  of  these  wrileii 
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affirms  that  the  canal  never  approached  the  Red  Sea  nearer  than  the 
Bitter  Lakes,  and  was  only  thirty-four  miles  long :  but  the  sites  of 
Serapeum,  Heropolis,  and  Phagroriopolis  which  rose  in  the  desert  on 
its  banks,  and  hare  been  attributed  to  the  benefit  resulting  firom  its 
construction,  indicate  a  much  greater  extent  and  importance. 

The  Roman  Emperor  Trajan  not  only  renewed  it,  but  added  » 
branch  known  by  the  nnme  oi  Amnis  Trajanus,  which  passing  between 
Heliopolis  and  Babylon,  joined  the  Nile  near  Memphis.  It  seems 
again  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  after  Egypt  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs,  but  was  re-opened  by  Amrou,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  by  order 
of  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  order  to  the  better  supply  of  the  Hedjax  with 
wheat,  &c.,  during  a  famine  that  then  prevailed  in  the  Mohammedan 
Holy  Land.  About  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  afterwards  it 
appears  to  have  been  stopped  by  the  Caliph  Mansur,  with  the  view  of 
cutting  off  the  supply  of  provisions  sent  to  some  insurgents  at  Medina. 
This  canal  deviated  from  the  course  of  the  old  one,  and  opened  on  the 
Nile  at  Old  Cairo,  whence  I  traced  its  course  about  eight  or  nine  miles 
into  the  desert,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Birket  el  Hajji,  Lake  of  the 
Pilgrim,  to  Mecca.  Since  the  time  of  the  Caliphs,  the  canal  has  never 
been  re-opened ;  it  was  left  for  the  genius  of  Napoleon  to  promulgate 
the  idea  of  reviving  and  perfecting  the  great  work  of  Sesostris  and 
Nechos:  but  momentous  events  scaled  Egypt  to  the  comprehensive 
schemes  for  her  improvement  meditated  by  this  master  mind.  It 
remains  for  Mohammed  Ali,  who  has  already  immortalised  himself  by 
uniting  the  port  of  Alexandia  with  the  navigation  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
construction  of  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  to  put  into  execution  the  pro- 
ject of  Napoleon,  an  undertaking  which,  if  successful,  will  rank  high 
among  the  triumphs  of  human  skill  and  labour  over  the  obstacles  of 
nature,  and  be  a  far  more  glorious  monument  to  posterity,  than  those 
useless  piles  of  limestone,  the  Pyramids. 

The  port  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  was  called  Arsinoe,  from  his  sister  and  wife,  and  subse- 
quently Cleopatris;  and,  by  the  Arabs,  Kolzum.  The  ruins  of  the 
latter  town,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Arsinoe,  are 
entered  immediately  after  quitting  the  north-west  gate  of  the  modem 
town  of  Suez,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  sandy  mounds,  occupying  a 
space  about  as  largo  as  the  present  town,  with  scattered  fragments  of 
pottery,  tiles,  glass,  and  earthenware,  often  containing  bitumen,  as 
occurs  among  most  of  the  ruins  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  After 
passing  these  mounds,  and  crossing  some  salt  pans  on  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  close  to  the  sea  coast,  which  is  hero 
flat  and  sandy,  the  Arab  guides  i)ointed  out  to  my  fellow-trftreller^ 
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Captain  Blogg,  and  myself,  tbo  embouchure  of  what  they  called  the 
Kh<iUj  al  Kadiin  ^d^SlS  ffX^-^  which  we  hastened  to  see. 

It  is  marked  by  low  banks  of  sand,  the  highest  part  of  which  did 
not  exceed  six  feet  in  height,  and  ceased  altogether  about  fifty  paces 
from  high  water  mark.  I  was  unable  to  find  any  traces  of  banks 
below  the  water  of  the  Rod  Sea,  hero  very  shallow.  The  banks 
abounded  with  sea  shells,  and  masses  of  crystallized  gypsum;  the 
breadth  of  the  bed  between  them  was  sixty-four  paces.  Diverging 
slightly  from  the  sea  shore  we  traced  them  in  a  northerly  direction, 
varying  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  often  interrupted  and  indis- 
tinct, to  the  camel  track  of  the  great  caravan  from  Cairo  to  Mecca^ 
where  they  pass  round  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  surface  of  the 
country,  from  the  commencement  of  the  canal  to  this,  was  flat,  little 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  covered  with  sand  and  gravel. 
The  bed  of  the  canal  was  formed  of  the  same  sand;  firm,  and  in  some 
places  moist  enough  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  a  few  salsolas,  &c.,  the 
verdure  of  which,  contrasted  with  the  parched  aspect  of  this  dreary 
wa."?te,  over  which  tho  hot  IcJiamsin  was  blowing,  was  by  no  means 
unre freshing.  A  thermometer  on  the  sand  of  the  desert  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  sky  clear,  141°-5. 

Here  was  observed  a  heap  of  stones  which  an  old  Arab  haj[ji  who 
accompanied  us  said,  had  been  piled  up  as  a  land-mark  by  the  pil- 
grims to  Mecca  to  guide  them  to  tho  spot  where  they  were  to  round 
the  head  of  the  sacred  gulf.  These  piles  are  called  aldmdt  C^LiiHc, 
standards  or  marks,  by  the  Bedouins;  near  it  lay  the  skeletons  of 
several  camels,  bleached  by  the  sun, — "  ships  of  this  desert,"  wrecked 
in  this  sea  of  sand.     The  hadji  informed  me,  that  during  the  winter 

{Jilhard  ^wiJ^j)  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  rise  suddenly  and  are 
impelled  over  this  wide  extent  of  now  dry  sand  by  the  violence  of  the 
south-east  winds.  Suez  bore  hence  S.IOW.,  on  its  right  the  moan- 
tains  of  Ataka  or  Deliverance,  through  whose  defiles  the  Israelites 
were  pursued  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  on  our  left  or  to  the 
eastward,  the  wilderness  of  El  Tih,  in  which  spring  the  wells  of 
Moses,  which  I  had  visited  only  two  years  ago. 

Beyond  this,  the  embankments  of  the  canal  are  more  distinct  and 
continuous;  au<l,  at  about  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  northerly  from 
Suez,  were  as  perfect  as  if  piled  up  a  week  ago,  twenty  feet  high,  formed 
of  gravel  and  gypseous  marl,  and  upwards  of  seventy  paces  apart. 
Th<^y  become  again  gradually  indistinct  on  reaching  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Bitter  Lakes :  a  few  low  rocks  of  limestone  break  the 
monotony  of  the  gently  undulating  desert.     The  surface  of  the  bed 
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w%fi  qriM  dry,  bet  a  l:t:Ie  belov  it  c>>nfisT«d  of  a  darik,  moist,  raddkk 
clzy:  on  wLos*  =irfa/:*  £?*:'«'  a  =ra::rre*l  Tezetauon  of  thorny  acaciag, 
tamarirk.^;  ar;d  •■aLroLa.T.  T}.*r  •ilzr.rzi.^l-.-zLs  fA  the  lake  it  Is  difficult  to 
a>!<:^rta:n.  fonr.;::^'.  a>  it  d«.-f^T.  b-t  a  v^ry  sll^hi  l-ankless  depresEioB 
below  I  ho  level  of  'Le  eurro-^C'lin^  de.*ert,  the  lowest  and  moistest 
j/artr  l-feiL^  '^rszrMy  clo:Le-I  bv  tbe  vegetation  just  mentioned.  The 
surface  of  the  surrouLdit^  track  is  ojvered  by  firm  sand  and  graTel, 
chief!;/  of  rolled  jiebbles  of  chert,  qnartz.  and  Egyptian  jasper.  In 
the  be<i  of  the  canal.,  and  in  the  irand  of  !:>  bank^.  I  fonnd  in  an  nnfoe- 
fcilized  /state,  many  marine  shell*  of  sj^-cies?  now  existing  in  the  Red 
Sea,  viz.;  Pecten,  Xeraniiu.-.  Murei.  Scolopax,  Cnherea,  Callipiga, 
&c.  Water  of  a  .saline  bitter  ta.«te  i.-?  found  about  a  foot  below  the 
surface  in  the  l^-d  of  the  lakes;  hence  the  name  given  them. 

The  .surface  of  the  desert  around  the  lakes  is  rather  more  nnda- 
latin;:  and  rocky  than  that  .surrounding  the  bead  of  the  Red  Sea,  but 
prer-er\'e.s  the  ftame  barren  and  cheerless  aspect.  The  Arabs  assnred 
u.s,  that  the  f>ame  physical  features  prevail  to  the  shore  of  the  Medi* 
terra nean,  where  it  again  becomes  flat  and  marshy.  The  same  sub- 
stratum prevails,  viz.,  a  tertiary  calcareous  rock,  containing  marine 
fihell.s  and  corals  of  loo.se  texture. 

Not  a  vestige  of  animal  life  wa.s  seen  between  the  ruins  of  Kolzum 
and  the  Bitter  Lakes,  save  the  foot.steps  of  the  bird  "Bagha,"  and  the 
track  iff  a  hyena  that  had  .stalked  across  the  bed  of  the  old  canal. 

The  principal  obstacles  to  establishing  a  navigable  stream  of  water 
direct  through  the  Isthmus  are  not  the  shifting  nature  of  the  sands, 
the  amount  and  height  of  rocks  to  be  blasted,  and  the  depth  of  exca^ 
vation  necessary:  the  obsor\-ations  of  Napoleon's  sur^-eyors  go  to 
show  that  the  extreme  height  of  the  Isthmus  above  the  sea's  level  is 
but  insignificant;  the  expense  calculated  was  £700,000;  and  as  to  the 
canal  being  choked  up  by  the  sands  of  the  desert,  my  own  obser- 
vations tend  to  prove  the  very  trifling  amount  of  drift  that  has  acca- 
mulated  in  the  oM  channel  since  the  days  of  the  Caliphs. 

The  greatest  difliculty  to  be  surmounted  appears  to  me  to  he  the 
alleged  shallowness  and  shoaliness  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  point 
nearest  to  Suez,  viz.:  the  bottom  of  the  Pelusiac  Bay,  of  which,  and 
the  country  between  it  and  the  northernmost  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  a 
careful  survey  is  indispensable.  Between  Suez  and  the  southernmost 
of  this  chain  of  lakes  which  are  so  favourably  located  for  the  under^ 
taking,  no  greater  natural  difliculty  exists  than  between  Adfeh  and 
Alexandria.  The  shallowness  between  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  anchorugo  three  miles  ofl'  Suez  would  be  a  drawback:  bat  one 
which,  at  the  most,  could  be  obviated  by  transshipment.     The  present 
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width  of  the  chaHnel  of  the  old  canal^  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Lakes^  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  all  purposes;  it  requires  deepening;  the  banks 
put  in  repair ;  and  fresh  levels  taken.  The  old  channel,  which  turns 
off  westerly  at  the  Bitter  Lakes  towards  the  Nile  must  be  there 
deviated  from,  and  an  entirely  new  cut  made  northerly  to  the  bay  of 
Pelusium. 

If,  a«  has  been  stated,  it  be  tnie,  that  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  at 
Suez  is  thirty-two  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Pelu- 
sium, a  current  would  be  formed,  which  might  be  turned  to  advantage 
in  clearing  and  deepening  the  channel,  by  the  construction  of  a  pier  or 
an  artificial  channel  of  masonry  at  Pelusium.  The  difference  of  level 
of  the  two  seas,  has  been,  by  some,  calculated  only  at  twenty  feet,  and 
latterly,  I  understand,  at  seventeen  feet.  I  was  informed  by  an  intel- 
ligent Greek,  Kodsi  Manouli,  that  Suez,  which  stands  nearly  at  the 
level  of  tlie  Red  Sea,  is  eighteen  feet  higher  than  the  general  level  of 
the  Delta  of  Egypt :  hence,  perhaps,  the  fear  anciently  prevailing  of 
the  Delta  being  submerged  by  the  opening  of  the  canal.  These  facts, 
coupled  with  that  of  my  having  observed  recent  marine  shells  in  the 
bed  of  the  canal  and  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  militates  against  the  assertion 
of  Herodotus,  that  the  former  was  filled  with  the  fresh  water  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  also  conclusive,  from  this  trip,  that  the  canal,  latterly  at 
all  events,  communicated  with  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea. 

As  my  detention  in  Egypt  was  quite  unexpected,  the  excursion 
was  made  without  any  instrument  to  determine  the  relative  levels  of 
the  Bitter  Lakes  and  that  of  Suez.  Judging  from  the  flat  and  gently 
undulating  character  of  the  intermediate  tract  of  desert  there  cannot 
be  nmny  feet  difference.  That  their  bed  is  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  Red  Sea,  is  indicated  by  the  greater  depth  of  the  channel  of  the 
canal  in  their  vicinity,  and  the  apparent  general  rise  of  the  country. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Geology  of  Egypt,  read  before  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  I  have  shown  that  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  have 
undergone  considerable  elevation;  and  in  a  trip  into  the  desert  of 
El  Tih,  1  found  vestiges  of  an  ancient  beach  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Su^z,  left  as  the  land  was  gradually  elevated.  That  this  elevation, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Suez,  has  been  remarkably  slow  within  the  historic 
period,  is  proved  by  the  ruins  of  Kolzura  still  being  washed  by  its 
tides.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Ajaih  al  Ifakhlukat,  ^^^Lzfi 
Ob JLk\4JJ,  the  Red  Sea  was  called  the  Sea  of  Kolzum  from  this 

city,  which,  as  also  that  of  Yemen,  is  mentioned  as  standing  on  the 
sea  shore.  After  stating  that  the  "  God  of  glory  and  majesty  had 
drowned  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  this  sea  :**  he  proceeds  to  relate  a 
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^rcat  and  remarkable  pliysical  change  in  the  featam  of  the  comitiy 
now  forming  it^  shores  by  the  admission  of  the  waters  of  the  oeeuL 
In  ancient  times,  he  says,  a  great  space  and  a  monntain  existed  be- 
tween Yemen  and  the  sea,  when  a  prince,  with  the  Tiew  of  raming 
the  country  of  his  enemy,  cut  the  mountain  for  the  space  of  an  mnow'i 
flight  and  let  in  the  sea  upon  the  land  of  Yemen:  the  innndatkm 
acquired  such  force  that  it  could  not  bo  checked;  it  OTerwhehaud 
many  cities,  and  a  great  sea  was  formed  which  came  nigh  to  the  lind 
of  Yemen,  and  extended  to  the  cities  of  Jaddah,  Yembo,  Medn, 
Ailah,  (Akaba,  the  Elath  of  Scripture.)  and  Kolzun. 

Q^L   Li«,3  ^   S^\  «Xj«>j»    (i'.^^lac  ^j^    3   \;^^  Slmk»  \%  ^ly** j  d3L 

The  singular  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  Cazwini  styles  ^y,  m« 
OoL!^  ^r,  :ihuhah  min  Bohr  al  Ifiti'L  literally,  a  fi«sare  in  the  rock, 

(where  water  ^tamls  or  flows)  from  the  sea  of  Hind,  is  on  the  line  of 
tlio  volcanic  zone,  which  I  have  trao>d  along  its  shores  bj  Gebel 
Ezzeit,  the  warm  sprin:rs  of  Tor.  the  somi-actire  inland  volcano,  Gebel 
Tir.  thr\^u:|:h  the  ?tra::j!  of  BaK^lmandob  to  Aden :  the  existence  of 
which  is  .i^'iibtlos^  oor.necte\l  w::::  tLe  prvfuse  prowthof  its  snbmmrine 
f'^rv^rt^  of  com!. 

la  tho  P':::rAl  A<ia:;o  S.v:o:y"<  Journal.  <No.  132,  1842,)  I  hftTe 
alrvaiiy  mo"^t:ot»l  the  jy».ssrc'i':;y  ^.f  rlv?  Liuit::ftone  beds,  which  extend 
oa.'it'.'rly  fr.^-i  F^yy:  iiz  N:yo:vi  il-.-:'  N.^rwr?  of  the  ited  Seft  into 
AniHin  aai  :iie  K/:y  I.a::.i.  hAvj^  K^^a  oc'.v  contiaaons.  and  the 
p-.^rti.ju  ROW  .:..v:j^;i\i  by  v.v:  K^'-i  S'j.  i'Jivir^  I't/t-a  engulphed.  like  the 
*.vr.:r*'  o:  :Lo  V.u  J,^;*.  >.%.;•.  by  j,  ^r;j.:  ^ubwrrta^'oc*  dUpIaoement  of 
p- i " •:  r.  '1* he  . : '.  ■. :z'<  ■;  r.  «'ao b.  > : •  l;  b  i  v •;"  .%  >i »  ^i"  irly  di^^rupced  appear- 
ii«.'»?.  lamicfi'^r-y  wi  :b^  G'i":  :.:  S^-.'i.  Tii«:  crjidicion  of  Caiwini 
^^ui.<  :o  ^tr*:::^-;.!*^-  :b';  :b'forv  .  .^  :b.:  .'.-•^••i  ot  sb*?  Aribian  Golf:  the 
r^ci.jvj^  .;•  ►;.,;  y.-.-.-iv-jbiri  ^h\'b.  ■•i'.,;:'*vri.?ii  b^rfiwwa  the  sea  (the 
li-L;in,  0.|»:jj2  Li'A  Y-^-T-ri  ^v x<  yr-^babiv  :j.f  .^aVtij:  of  die  lower 
^^iTii  .;r  ::i..  a^.  ,.....^ ..  '.,.,,....,.  ./  i^^N,;;,,,;^;^.:.;^.  -.li.-  Gaw  ^f  Tei«; 
^^^V':y'^"  ?>"--^--''  -^"^.■■*  >:.:-t  -  Ht.  oa:i.H.'.I.  i:i.i  woich  l«  in  the 
>':i  :r  'd'.n^l  ;a  :a.f  .u.-iV-j  zr-wi  -...■•v  vi-ii-u  -iiv  boi  ti  she  zttlf ,  and 
▼ti:cn  i^iw^i  o  ^,  dir  i.;c^ii  ,^  \  ;..:,,,„  i:,.i  Alkiibd,  ^\U.  ac  i^ 
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Art.  XXI. — On  the  Secret  Triad  Society  0/  China ^  chiejlyfrom 
Papers  belonging  to  the  Society  found  at  Hong  Kong.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Gutzlaff. 

[Read  \5th  February,  1845.] 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  the  Triad  Society  of  thenmelves 
and  of  their  origin : — 

Tho  Solus  (a  Tatar  tribe)  invaded  China,  under  the  reign  of 
Kang-he,  (about  1675 — 79),  and  greatly  disturbed  the  country.  The 
people  wero  very  much  alarmed;  and  the  Manchiis  sent  an  army  to 
resist  the  invaders,  which  was  several  times  defeated  without  gaining 
a  single  advantage.  Upon  this,  an  officer  named  Kwd-ting-hwuy  re- 
turned to  the  Court  to  ask  for  assistance,  simply  stating,  that  whilst 
the  enemy  were  making  inroads  in  the  country,  there  were  few  sol- 
diers to  oppose  them,  or  generals  to  command;  he  added,  that  the 
troops  wanted  provision,  and  that  he  came  to  give  a  representation  of 
the  state  of  things.  The  Emperor,  on  receiving  the  report,  instantly 
called  a  council,  and  after  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  declare 
by  proclamation,  that  if  any  able  man  would  come  forward  and  lead 
the  army  into  battle,  he  should  receive  a  present  of  10,000  taels  and  a 
dukc^lom.  This  welcome  news  reached  a  monastery  in  Fokien,  where 
there  were  above  1200  bonzes,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
capital  and  begged  to  be  admitted  to  the  imperial  presence.  One  of 
tlieir  number  was  forthwith  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  he 
successfully  routed  the  Selu  army.  His  victory  was  complete,  and  he 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  Court;  Kang-he  received  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers with  great  courtesy,  made  them  liberal  presents,  and  then  sent 
them  back  to  their  homes.  They  had  scarcely  left  the  Court,  when 
some  traitorous  ministers,  envious  of  their  good  fortune,  denounced 
them  as  rebels,  who  had  plotted  in  secret  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty;  and 
obtained  permission  to  set  fire  to  their  whole  establishment.  The 
accusers,  accompanied  by  their  minions,  hastily  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
bonzes ;  and  on  arriving  at  their  temple,  were  most  hospitably  and 
kindly  received;  during  the  night,  however,  they  surrounded  the 
building,  and  before  the  inmates  awakened  from  their  slumber,  the 
house  was  in  a  blaze.  So  well  had  their  enemies  concerted  the  plan, 
that  only  eighteen  escaped  of  the  whole  number;  and  out  of  those 
thirteen  died  of  starvation.  The  remaining  five  bonces  then  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire  into  utter  seclusion,  to  escape  the  vigilanee  of  tlieir 
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jier^^-nt'/r^.  TLev  bail.  Lo-srever.  n..:  vet  lost  their  warlike  habits; 
and  a  voutb,  tlin^rn  year^  old,  wisbiE^  to  bwome  a  soldier,  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  join  ibeir  --j^rieiT.  Siirpriae  was  expressed  that  a 
fitripliL^^  of  surb  a  len-irr  a=re  rbould  wi.-b  to  embark  so  early  in  the 
profe-^ion  of  ann? ;  arid  ibe  candidate  replie*L  that  he  was  Choo-hnng- 
cbub.  a  son  of  ibe  declared  Emperor  Tr?ang-chinff.  of  the  old  Ming 
d\Tia.Tty,  by  a  lady  of  the  Western  Palace.  He  added.  "  You  must 
aid  me  in  recovering'  my  empire  and  revensinff  my  parent,  and  I  shall 
al-so  assist  you  in  punishing  the  destroyers  of  your  temple."  The 
priests  perceiving  the  great  intelligence  of  the  youth,  declared  him  heir 
to  tbe  crown,  and  forthwith  took  their  way  to  Hway-choo,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kwang-tung.  They  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Ting,  at  a  temple,  where  some  other  bonzes  most  hospitably  received 
them;  here  they  consulted  what  course  to  pursue  in  future,  and  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  establi>h  a  fraternity,  whose  sole  object 
should  be  to  revenjre  tbe  wrongs  they  had  endured.  Misfortune, 
however,  .scattere<l  them;  and  though  their  numbers  increased  by 
thousands,  they  remained  concealed  for  a  long  while  in  expectation  of 
>K'tt  r  times.  Gradually  they  assembled  in  various  districts;  and 
toward.-*  the  clnse  of  tbe  reign  of  Kang-he,  they  engaged  iu  many  an 
arduous  struggle  with  the  Mancbii  army.  In  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Yung-ching(1736),  on  one  occa.-iun  their  main  body  was  hotly  pursued 
by  the  furious  soldiers  of  Government ;  they  bad  no  provisions,  and  it 
was  then  resolved  to  disperse,  and  by  secret  signs  and  correspondence 
up  keep  a  connexion  with  each  other,  until  the  day  of  vengeance  should 
arrive.  To  give  greater  effect  to  their  plans,  they  organized  a  general 
plan,  and  divided  tbemselves  into  separate  lodges;  of  these  there 
were  at  first  only  five,  situated  in  various  provinces  of  the  empire; 
they  afterwards  increased  to  thirteen,  and  some  others  have  been  sub- 
sequently adde<l.  Every  lo«lge  has  its  peculiar  standard,  and  instruc- 
tions are  given  to  each  as  to  the  i)art  it  shall  tako  in  the  great  struggle 
for  vengeanc(;.  The  constitution  is  entirely  military,  and  the  means 
by  which  the  grjind  objects  are  to  be  obtained,  violence  and  rapine. 
The  leading  maxim  i.s : — "  We  arc  all  the  children  of  the  same  parent, 
and  though  living  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  will  call  upon  our 
relations  to  march,  on  a  future  day,  to  do  battle  at  Nanking,  and  to  esta- 
blish the  cause  of  our  ancient  lords.  This  wo  promise  with  our  blood.** 
Every  one  of  tho  brotherhood  is  initiated  in  a  variety  of  secret 
signs;  all  are  taught  certain  symbolical  sentences,  generally  in  veise, 
and  intelligible  to  the  votaries  only.  All  their  actions  are  marked  by 
Home  peculiarities,  «o  that,  if  any  of  tho  association  are  strangcra  iu  a 
place,  they  may  easily  bo  recognised  by  their  friends.     This  extends 
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o  the  very  putting  on,  and  tht?  cut  of  a  jacketj  the  wearing  of  the 
hoes,  and  other  trifles,  that  would  «*Betipo  tho  most  inquisitive  eyo 
unacquainted  with  the  mystf  Hci^  iiltii«hiiig  thereto. 

The  following  verses  wm  recited  at  th©  introduction  of  a  new 
aemher : — 

"  Behold  your  brother,  void  fif  talent,  who,  obedient  to  tho  gmnd 
ratemity's  call, 

"  Brings  a  candidate  to  your  portal,  to  prostrate  himself  Mom  the 
:lorious  altar; 

"  To-day  abiding  in  the  peaceful  Imllj  he  will  to-moiTOW  gr&eo  tb# 
rray  of  battle, 

"Where,  on  both  siden  stand  tlie  ht^rolo  banda^  who,  turniiig 
owards  Nanking,  bum  incr nsf?. 

"  Behold,  I  enter  the  eastern  gftte  with  my  bravo  cotnpauion, 

"  For,  at  the  western  port,  a  traitorous  minister  received  his  doom ! 

"  Our  illustrious  prince,  receding  from  the  Norths  dwells  in  the 
louth, 

"Surrounded  by  the  amiy  who  will  raalntaiu  his  *way  OTer 
lyriads  of  subjects." 

The  new  votary  is  now  iwldreaaed  in  rhyme,  and  reqntrad  to  etato 
ifl  motives  for  appearing  in  the  assembly.     He  answers  ;^ 
"  Over  rocks  and  ston*^s  my  foot  bag  trod ; 
"  I  have  braved  the  stonn  and  traversed  the  cloud; 
"  I  am  one  of  your  braves,  who,  with  imdauntcd  mien^ 
"  Enlists  under  the  bright  banner  that  biLs  never  qnailed. 
"  T  haste  to  the  five  lodges  of  our  great  family, 
"  Ever  to  live  in  delightful  uniou, 
"  Until  our  master  rulea  over  the  flowery  land." 

The  meeting  now  describes  the  unbounded  power  with  which  the 

3Sociation  is  invested;  and  mj$t  that  only  §lavef  venture  to  oppose 

8  progress.     The  novice  answers  t' — 

"  Far  and  wide  your  influence  extends  unseen. 

"  At  my  distant  home  T  hmrd  your  spreading  fatnej 

"  And  here  before  the  encred  fire  I  perform  my  vow, 

*^  Aspiring  to  become  a  brother  an  intimate  niuon. 

"  Here  with  the  helmet  by  anceatoP6  bequeathed, 

"I  make  known  before  tho  brotherhood  my  heart's  desire: 

'*  In  this  pavilion  I  solemnly  swear  to  join  with  yon, 

"  And  avenge  our  wrongs  when  the  day  shall  eome,** 
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The  chorus  answers : — 

'^  Hear  the  confessions  of  him^  who  now  begs  admittance." 

The  book  is  then  opened  to  inscribe  the  name  of  the  new  member, 
while  other  verses  are  recited. 

The  novice  is  afterwards  anointed  with  blood,  when  lie  says,  *^  As 
truly  as  I  am  now  dyed  with  blood,  I  will  never  betray  the  secret; 
should  I  ever  reveal  it,  may  my  own  blood  flow  from  the  seven  pores." 

The  oath  runs  thus : — 

"  I  hereby,  being  perfectly  aware  of  my  engagement,  join  the 
society,  to  live  with  them,  like  Kwan  and  Paou,  in  the  communion  of 
goods,  and  with  the  same  good  understanding  and  harmony  as  Lny 
and  Chin.  In  imitation  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  I  form  this  con- 
nexion, wishing  entirely  to  adopt  the  principles  [of  the  fraternity]. 
And  I  hereby  solemnly  swear  to  bind  myself  for  ever  to  you,  with 
more  than  parental  and  fraternal  affection,  before  this  altar  on  which 
the  incense  ascends.  May  we  for  ever  unite  in  removing  malice  from 
amongst  us ;  may  we  prove  true  to  each  other  hand  and  foot,  walking 
together  like  a  pair  of  wild  geese  through  this  sublunary  life. 

''  May  a  lucky  star  shine  on  us  whilst  performing  this  oath,  and  our 
fortune  be  never  on  the  wane.  May  a  lucky  star  shed  its  light  upon 
us." 

The  association  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  extension  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Its  emissaries  traverse  every 
part  of  the  country,  according  to  an  express  injunction  in  the  code  of 
regulations,  in  order  to  receive  new  proselytes  into  the  bosom  of  the 
fraternity,  who  go  through  a  regular  course  of  training,  of  which  a 
peculiar  drill  in  arms  is  the  principal  feature.  This  is  generally  done 
by  night,  or  in  remote  parts  of  the  country.  All  classes  are  permitted 
to  join ;  and  amongst  the  Triad  Society,  there  are  at  present  manda- 
rins of  low  degree,  police  runners,  soldiers,  merchants,  brothel-keepers, 
gamblers,  and  needy  characters  of  every  description;  for  the  associa- 
tion promises  mutual  support  in  every  emergency. 

The  following  rules  are  strictly  enjoined  upon  the  members  of  the 
fraternity : — 

1.  Whosoever  receives  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  a 
brother,  shall  be  instantly  dismissed  and  declared  an  outlaw.  [The 
life  of  such  an  individual  is  then  no  longer  safe,  for  he  is  a  marked 
man.]  2.  No  brother  may  be  connected  with  two  sisters.  3.  None 
shall  ever  betray  the  principles  of  the  association;  he  who  does  so 
shall  cease  to  exist  [be  scattered  to  the  winds].  4.  Every  brother  is 
forbidden  to  use  improper  or  opprobrious  language  to  another,  or  to 
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his  family;  and  he  who  does  so  shall  either  be  fined  one  hundred  cash^ 
or  receive  eight  blows.  5.  The  votaries  are  prohibited  from  selling 
their  badges,  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  6.  Contributions  are  to  be  for 
the  common  use ;  and  whosoever,  for  his  private  interest,  collects  any 
money,  shall  be  severely  punished.  7.  Every  one  must  execute  the 
orders  given  to  him,  and  whosoever  proves  negligent  will  receive  a 
very  severe  punishment.  8.  The  body  demands  implicit  obedience 
from  all  its  members.  9.  These  regulations  are  for  the  observance  of 
all ;  and  whatever  else  is  to  be  ordained,  whether  good  or  bad,  shall 
be  determined  in  a  public  assembly,  and  be  binding  on  all  the 
•  members. 

The  brethren  are  taught  songs  for  all  occasions,  which  they  must 
sing  as  occasion  requires.  For  instance,  when  they  wash  their  faces, 
they  sing : — 

"  The  red  napkin  covers  the  bowl  containing  the  water  of  three 
rivers,  which,  like  our  brethren,  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
I  wash  myself  with  patriotic  emotions,  and  thus  entail  on  myself 
happiness  and  long  life.  But  should  I  prove  a  traitor,  then  may  my 
bones,  which  have  just  been  rubbed,  be  turned  to  ashes." 

When  the  great  standard  is  erected,  which  is  always  done  in  their 
large  assemblies,  they  sing : — 

"Wave,  thou  great  banner,  worthy  companion  of  the  imperial 
abode.  When  thou  sheddest  thy  lustre,  may  a  hundred  defenders 
arise  to  carry  out  the  plan ;  and  may  the  two  d3mastie8  of  heaven's 
sons  be  united,  under  thy  golden  borders.  May  we  revert  to  the 
Ming  and  again  enjoy  tranquillity!" 

Every  flag,  of  which  they  have  several,  is  accompanied  when 
hoisted,  by  a  peculiar  chorus.  The  grand  theme  is  always  restoration 
of  the  Ming  dynasty.  They  have  peculiar  summonses  and  printed 
forms  to  call  the  army  together,  and  to  facilitate  travelling  as  well  as 
all  other  operations ;  they  enjoin  upon  every  brother  to  receive  an 
associate  gratuitously  into  his  house,  for  two  days  at  least;  and  to 
have  constantly  a  sum  of  money  in  store,  which  may  be  used  on 
any  emergency.  The  public  treasury  is,  however,  not  filled  by 
joint  contributions  merely,  but  likewise  by  robberies,  in  which  every 
participator  must  send  his  share.  Such  undertakings,  however,  are 
veiled  under  the  name  of  patriotic  levies  to  punish  the  enemies  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  by  depriving  them  of  all  their  goods  to  render 
them  harmless  in  future. 

To  maintain  unanimity  and  propagate  the  spirit  of  resistance,  they 
convoke  frequent  meetings,  at  which  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
brethren  preside.     They  hero  renew  their  oath  of  fidelity  towards 
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each  other,  denounce  traitors  with  dreadful  curses,  and  even  miDgle 
tlieir  blood  together  as  a  token  of  interminable  friendship.  All  this 
is  done  before  an  altar  of  incense,  or  a  large  fire,  the  emblem,  as  they 
tcnn  it,  of  destructive  and  impetuous  purity.  These  assemblies  end 
with  drunken  debauch  and  new  resolves  to  co-operate  in  ereiy 
patriotic,  that  is,  wicked,  design. 

In  punishing  any  of  the  fraternity  who  break  their  engagement^ 
they  are  very  severe  and  relentless,  assuming  to  themselves  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  which  is,  however,  seldom  exercised.  There  is  t 
citation  in  verse,  which  reminds  one  very  much  of  that  of  the  Gtonnu 
Fehmgcrichte  of  the  middle  ages,  by  which,  in  case  of  treason,  wit- 
nesses are  summoned  to  appear  in  order  to  investigate  in  full  conclave 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  party.  In  case  of  gnilt  being 
proved,  the  sentence  is  pronounced  by  saying, — "Die,  thou  traitor, 
that  thy  body  may  be  food  for  the  birds  of  heaven." 

The  Triad  Society  acknowledges  the  following  religious  prind- 
ples : — 

"  We  consider  heaven  as  our  father,  the  earth  as  onr  mother,  the 
sun  as  our  elder  brother,  the  moon  as  our  elder  sister;  we  pay  respeet 
to  the  true  Son  of  Heaven,  worship  our  ^ve  ancestors  [the  five  priests 
who  were  the  founders  of  the  association,]  treat  with  deference  onr 
brethren,  and  <levote  ourselves  to  a  life  of  pleasure.**  To  heaven, 
earth,  and  mankind  in  general,  the  three  powers  that  constitute  the 
universe,  they  pay  peculiar  homage,  consisting  in  the  recitation  of 
certain  hymns. 

The  membertj  have  established  a  symbolical  language  in  which  they 
can  easily  converse,  without  being  understood  by  a  third  party.  If 
they  are  in  company  and  wish  to  communicate  to  each  other  some 
secret  design,  without  attracting  any  notice,  they  place  the  tea  cupi 
in  various  forma,  and  the  way  in  which  they  pour  out  tea  conveys 
their  intention.  Even  in  lighting  their  pipes,  or  smoking  opium, 
they  observe  a  certain  rule,  and  convey  clandestinely  their  meaning. 
They  look  uj)ou  themselves  as  a  very  strong  body,  able  to  efiect  great 
purposes,  and  certain  of  the  final  result  of  their  endeavour  to  place  a 
Chinese  monarch  upon  the  throne. 

Every  one  who  enters  the  community  receives  a  certificate,  signed 
by  the  witnesses  who  were  present  when  ho  pronounced  his  vow  of 
eternal  fidelity.  He  is  then  permitted  to  put  on  a  particular  girdle, 
and  the  uniform  of  the  confederation,  and  to  wear  a  badge  at  the 
meetings.     Tlie  inscription  on  the  badge  is  as  follows : — 

"  We  regulate  our  conduct  in  conformity  with  heaven,  and  firoro 
every  region  wo  call  forth  future  happiness.**    Under  this  is  written: — 
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*"  Myriads,  Pook  forward]  to  the  oyerthroir  of  tlie  Maiidii&%  and  Am 
restoration  of  the  Ming!'*  Four  duuraeten  at  tlie  aogmen  rfgnifyy 
<<tlie  pouring  waters  of  the  deluge.^  Above  10  wnUmikf**HAj1iu^ 
descendants  of  Tang  prosper;"  on  the  other  side^  "  May  there  be  ten 
thonsand  myriads  of  revolutions.'*  In  the  middle^  **  This  is  to  lemind 
us,  that  we  are  bound  together  in  harmony,  wUcb  uiites  myiiads.** 
The  other  portions  are  emblematioal^Jntelligible  to  tlie  initiated  only. 
In  their  written  intercoorse  Uiey  preserve  the  same  enigmaiioal  eiprea- 
sions,  using  the  most  common  characters  in  a  different  sense. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that»  with  aU  their  aident  denie 
for  political  changes^  the  fraternity  only  <mee^  daring  the  last  war» 
appeared  on  the  theatre  of  politioal  conflict.  This  was  oa  joeoasion 
of  the  occupation  of  Cha-poo,  when  they  oflhied  to  tun  against  ih6 
garrison,  of  whom  many  were  in  their  interest^  and  to  act  as  leoeiblBS 
with  the  English  army  in  the  captors  of  Haag-dioo.  As  their  ofior 
was  not  accepted,  they  created  a  disturbance  in  the  city,  and  aU  thefar 
adherents  left  the  army,  no  doubt  to  cany  on  a  ayston  of  xobbeij  and 
plunder.  Their  power,  however,  is  now  on  the  iaeroase,  and  it  is  bj 
no  means  improbable  that  they  wiU  one  day  or  other  fraleniiae  widi 
some  of  the  patriotic  societies,  which  are  now  forming  in  Sfwy  part  of 
China.  The  object  of  these  associations  is  to  nphdd  Sfwy  thing 
ancient  against  barbarian  encroachment^  and  deCrad  the  rig^s  of  iha 
Celestial  Empire.  Thegreatmovers  are  the  sdiolani wliolittve  atndied 
the  maxims  of  the  sages,  and  who  widi  the  world  to  be  raled  bj  Con* 
Incius;  but  it  would  not  be  at  all  extraordinary,  if  tiiese  amfaitious 
incendiaries  should  use  the  Triad  Society  as  an  instrument  for  oaciying 
their  designs  into  execution. 
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Art.  XXI  I. — The  Cinnamr/n  Trade  of  Ceylomj  Us  Progrtu  and 
Present  State,  by  Johx  Capper,  Esq. 

{R«id  February  1,  1845.) 

It  \r  impossible  to  say  at  what  paiticnlar  period  this  spioe  first  became 
Known  t/i  tLe  world,  though  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  aiomatie 
properties  of  the  bark  were  no  secret  at  a  rery  early  date. 

The  first  mention  we  have  of  it  is  as  being  used  by  the  Israelites 
on  occaiiions  of  sacrifice,  and  afterwards  by  the  Hindis  in  burning 
their  dead ;  for  these  purposes  the  entire  sdck  was  probably  used,  or 
at  most  the  bark  may  hare  been  rudely  stript  from  the  tree  without 
preparation.  From  being  employed  on  sacrificial  occasions^  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  priests,  who  in  those  dark  days 
were  the  only  persons  practising  the  then  mysterious  art  of  medicine, 
should  have  brought  the  spice  into  use  for  various  disorders,  and  for 
this  the  peel  or  bark  was  doubtless  cut  away  from  the  sticks  without 
regard  to  its  appearance. 

"The  utmost  Indian  Isle  Taprobane/'  or  in  more  modem 
language  Ceylon,  was  known  to  the  traders  of  Egypt  at  the  period 
when  thoy  supplied  Imperial  Rome  with  all  the  luxuries  of  the  eastern 
world.  Their  fleets  sailed  annually  from  various  ports  in  the  Red 
Sea,  coasting  the  Indian  continent  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin,  opposite  to 
which  the  harbours  on  the  northern  part  of  Ceylon  afforded  thrai 
ample  shelter,  whilst  they  bartered  their  silver  for  the  equally  precious 
things  brought  thither  by  the  traders  of  the  far  East.  The  many  ruins 
of  important  cities,  and  the  vestiges  of  a  once  extensive  cultiyation  of 
grain,  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  early  trade  of  this  part  of  the 
island,  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  vessels  which 
brought  the  silks,  the  ivory,  and  the  perfumes  of  distant  and  untra- 
vellcd  lands  to  the  Egyptian  merchants,  carried  back  with  them  to  the 
monarchs  of  Hindustan,  the  cinnamon  and  pearls  of  Ceylon  as  well  as 
the  silver  of  Rome.  The  traders  of  Egypt  also  took  considerable  sup- 
plies of  the  spice,  to  barter  along  the  coasts  of  Persia  and  Arabia  for 
the  produce  of  those  countries,  whence  it  found  its  way  into  Asia 
Minor  and  the  northern  kingdoms  of  the  East;  thus  they  were  the 
means  of  its  distribution  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  known  world. 

The  numberless  sacrifices  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  at 
all  times  accustomed  to  offer  to  their  deities,  as  well  as  the  profusion  of 
costly  aromatics  consumed  at  their  funerals,  will  easily  induce  us  to 
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believe  that  this  spice  was  an  article  sought  after  by  them  at  no  small 
coi*t.  If  in  those  remote  times  it  was  far  more  costly  than  at  present, 
from  the  long  transit  it  made  before  reaching  a  market,  we  may  fancy 
that  the  very  clearness  of  it  would  render  it  more  highly  prized  by  the 
proud  and  wealthy  of  Rome. 

From  this  period  until  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Pambam  passage  continued  to  bo 
the  channel  for  the  trade  between  the  eastern  and  western  worlds. 
From  the  opening  of  this  new  route,  the  decline  of  the  northern  ports 
of  Ceylon  and  the  ruin  of  the  native  fleets  may  be  dated,  the  entire 
commerce  of  the  East  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  quantity  of  cinnamon  exported  by  the  Portuguese  was  very 
trifling,  as  the  spice  had  not  then  become  an  article  of  much  demand  in 
Europe.  For  many  years  much  more  was  taken  by  the  Arab  mer- 
chants who  continued  to  trade  with  the  Ceylonese,  than  by  Europeans; 
indeed  these  people  took  considerable  quantities  of  the  spice  up  to  so 
late  a  period  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  cassia 
became  its  substitute  with  them  at  a  much  lower  price ;  we  have  now 
lost  their  custom  altogether. 

The  trade  in  cinnamon  under  the  Portuguese  did  increase,  though 
to  but  a  small  extent,  and  through  them  and  their  neighbours  the 
Spaniards  it  was  introduced  into  the  new  world,  where  at  a  later  period 
the  demand  beame  very  considerable.  We  cannot,  however,  discover 
that  the  Portuguese  made  any  progress  in  improving  the  coltnie  of 
this  spice,  or  that  they  ever  attempted  it.  The  energies  of  this  people 
were  seldom  directed  to  the  improvement  of  any  of  their  extensive 
conquests  or  colonies  ;  to  discover  and  subdue  seemed  to  be  their  only 
pride,  and  to  wring  the  greatest  quantity  of  wealth  with  the  least  pos- 
sible exertion  or  trouble  from  their  tributaries,  was  their  sole  policy. 
When  the  Dutch  therefore  took  possession  of  the  island,  they  found  the 
trade  in  this  valuable  spice  extremely  limited,  and  the  cultivation  of  it 
in  about  the  same  state  that  it  had  been  from  its  first  discovery  and  use. 
In  the  western  province,  particularly  about  Colombo  and  Negombo, 
the  bushes  were  found  to  be  more  abundant  and  in  better  condition 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  island,  owing  rather  to  the  lightness  of 
the  jungle  around  than  to  any  care  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  Dutch  have  ever  been  an  industrious  and  persevering  people, 
however  misnguided  and  bigoted  in  their  conmiercial  policy;  and  it 
was  not  very  long  before  one  of  their  governors,  Falk,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  culture  of  the  spice.  He  began  the  experiment  in  his 
own  garden,  near  the  Mutwall  River,  much  against  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  Chalias,  who  had  always  kept  matters  concerning  cin- 
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namon  entirely  to  thenuselres;  and  thej  now  declared  that  the  spioe 
would  deteriorate  by  cultivation.  Falk,  bowever,  was  not  so  easily 
deterred  from  bis  plans,  but  persevered  in  bis  labours ;  and  after  much 
vexatious  opposition  and  annoyance  from  the  native  peelers,  who 
fancied  they  should  lose  some  of  their  employments  if  it  were  grown  in 
abundance  about  Colombo,  he  succeeded  in  producing  bushes  superior 
in  size  and  quality  to  any  that  had  hitherto  been  known.  Having 
been  thus  far  fortunate,  the  Governor  next  commenced  a  partial  culti- 
vation of  the  best  portions  of  the  cinnamon  land  around  Colombo ;  he 
employed  great  numbers  of  the  neighbouring  villagers  and  their  head- 
men to  free  the  bushes  from  low  jungle,  and  from  the  thick  shade  of 
the  larger  forest  trees,  encouraging  them  in  their  exertions  by  the  pro- 
mise of  honours  and  rewards  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  had 
considerable  tracts  of  land  well  opened,  and  obtuned  a  far  more 
abundant  supply  of  the  spice  than  had  been  previously  collected. 

Falk  appointed  a  large  number  of  watchers  or  lasooryns  to  keep 
cattle  from  the  ground,  and  preserve  the  bushes  from  damage ;  severe 
enactments  were  passed  against  any  who  might  cut  or  destroy  cinna- 
mon ;  heavy  fines  for  the  smallest  offence,  and  severe  punishment  by 
public  flogging  for  more  serious  depredations,  were  decreed :  even  the 
Modeliar  and  other  headmen  were  sometimes  flogged  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  any  bushes  had  been  destroyed  in  their  districts,  without 
the  real  offender  being  brought  to  punishment 

During  the  Dutch  time,  the  exports  of  cinnamon  to  Europe  and 
the  Indian  Continent  appear  to  have  been  considerable.  Ever  intent 
on  promoting  their  interests  by  peaceful  and  certain  means,  they 
entered  into  treaties  with  the  Kandian  sovereigns,  by  which  they 
secured  the  right  of  purchasing  annually,  at  a  fixed  rate,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  spice  which  was  found  growing  most  abundantly  throughout 
the  jungles  of  the  interior.  They  took  care  to  have  the  price  fixed  at 
as  low  a  rate  as  possible,  namely,  about  20«.  the  bale  of  88  lbs.,  and  a 
good  portion  of  this  price  was  usually  taken  out  in  salt,  which  the 
Kandians  could  only  procure  from  the  maritime  provinces,  and  in 
articles  of  European  and  coast  produce.  The  greediness  and  oppressioa 
of  the  Dutch  frequently  led  to  quarrels  with  their  Kandian  neighboon; 
but  as  the  latter  depended  entirely  upon  them  for  salt  and  cloths,  the 
yearly  quantity  of  cinnamon  was  nearly  always  forthcoming, — nor  do 
we  find  that  any  alteration  in  price  ever  took  place. 

From  documents  in  the  archives  at  Amsterdam,  it  would  seem 
that,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  quantity  exported 
from  Ceylon  was,  6000  bales  to  Europe,  1000  or  1200  bales  to  the 
Dutch  East-India  Company  for  the  Indian  Continent,  400  to  the  Corth 
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niandel  Coast,  and  about  200  to  Persia  and  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea 
by  the  Arab  traders,  making  a  total  of  nearly  8000  bales. 

The  English  found  the  trade  on  the  decrease,  and  the  cultiyation  of 
the  spice  confined  to  a  few  spots  near  Colombo,  the  same  which  Falk 
had  long  before  begun  upon  ;  since  his  time  no  improvements  had 
taken  place,  the  ground  being  merely  kept  free  from  jungle,  whilat 
in  many  parts  water  had  collected  and  formed  extensive  swamps. 
But  though  the  Dutch  had  done  so  little  to  increase  the  crops  by 
improved  methods  of  culture,  they  had  used  every  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve what  already  grew  in  the  island ;  they  had  passed  the  most  severe 
enactments  against  any  who  rooted  up  a  bush  of  cinnamon,  even  from 
his  own  ground,  for  all  alike  were  decreed  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Government ;  fines  of  50  and  100  dollars  were  levied  for  first  offences^ 
and  confiscation  of  property  followed  a  repetition.  These  enactments 
remained  unrepealed  when  Ceylon  became  a  British  possession,  and  it 
was  not  until  1833  that  any  but  Government  were  allowed  to  cut  a 
single  stick  of  cinnamon  on  their  own  property. 

Our  countrymen  having  driven  out  the  Dutch,  the  Kandians,  who 
had  so  long  looked  upon  them  as  allies  and  friends,  began  to  consider 
us  their  enemies,  and  showed  no  inclination  to  supply  ns  with  produce. 
Constant  quarrels  arose,  and  the  usual  exchange  of  spice  for  cloth  and 
salt  never  took  place ;  the  latter  they  seemed  generally  to  have 
obtained  from  the  north,  independently  of  us. 

Governor  North  soon  turned  his  attention  to  an  article  which  was 
likely  to  become  of  so  much  importance  to  the  revenue  of  the  island; 
and  we  accordingly  find  that,  in  1799,  he  enclosed  the  best  portions  of 
cinnamon  land  at  Marendhan  near  Colombo,  and  at  Kaderani  in  the 
vicinity  of  Negombo,  with  broad  boundary  ditches ;  a  large  number 
of  labourers  was  placed  upon  these  gardens,  which  in  a  very  short 
time  were  in  a  comparatively  flourishing  state.  The  knowledge  of  the 
Rnirlish  in  spice  cultivation  was  at  this  period  very  limited,  and  that 
little  they  derived  from  the  Cinghalese  headmen,  who  have  been  at  all 
times  ignorant  and  prejudiced.  It  was,  therefore,  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  any  improved  system  of  cultivating  the  spice  should  be  commenced 
immediately. 

It  was  not  until  1805  that  any  attempt  was  made  at  improvement; 
at  that  period  Mr.  Carrington,  the  chief  superintendant  of  the  gardens, 
b(tgan  to  root  up  the  small  jungle  from  amongst  the  bushes  and  to 
remove  the  superabundant  shade.  This  was  found  to  answer  well ;  there 
were,  however,  large  tracts  of  vacant  ground  in  the  gardens,  the  soil  of 
which  was  evidently  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cinnamon,  and 
these  in  1806  and  1807,  Mr.  Carrington  proposed  to  the  Modeliars  of 
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the  Mahabadde  that  they  shonld  plant  at  their  own  cost  under  pm- 
mises  of  rewards,  distinctions,  and  privileges.  His  wish  was  of  covFBe 
law  to  them,  and  they  commenced  the  task  towards  the  end  of  1806, 
and  daring  the  succeeding  rains  of  May  and  June,  they  planted  the 
following  quanties  of  ground: — The  Mafaa  Modeliar,  120  acres;  the 
Wellisere  Modeliar,  110  acres;  the  Welletotte  Modeliar,  100  acres;  the 
Roone  Modeliar,  60  acres ;  and  the  Dadella  Modeliar,  100  acres.  Thej 
were  rewarded  for  this  with  medals  and  titles,  and  the  lands  planted 
by  them  have  ever  since  been  known  by  their  names.  The  Maha 
Modeliar  from  his  great  influence  had  the  command  of  a  fJEir  saperior 
force  of  labourers :  his  tract  was  consequently  the  best  planted  and  the 
most  cared  for,  and  is  at  this  time  the  most  floarishing  portion  of 
Kaderani.  They  planted  with  seedlings  raised  in  nurseries,  and  in 
1811,  a  small  peeling  was  obtained;  about  12  bales  from  the  490 
acres.  Other  parts  of  Kaderani  and  also  a  large  tract  of  Marendhan 
was  planted  with  cinnamon  roots  removed  from  the  neighbooring 
gardens ;  but  these  nearly  all  failed,  doubtless  from  the  want  of  care^ 
for  it  is  far  easier  to  plant  in  this  way  than  from  the  seedlings. 
Transplanting  was  persevered  in  during  the  four  following  yean, 
chiefly  at  the  Marendhan  garden. 

In  1 808,  Mr.  Carrington  sent  in  a  report  to  Government  npon  the 
state  of  the  gardens,  both  preserved  and  otherwise,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  many  of  the  latter  were  being  cleared  of  cinnamon 
and  cultivated  with  other  produce.  He  recommended  that  these 
gardens  should  be  well  watched,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  value  to  the 
Crown,  ordered  the  next  peeling  to  be  taken  from  them  alone,  leaving 
the  plantations  for  the  following  year,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  crop  of  3675  bales,  one-third  of  which  was>  however,  no  doubt 
spurious.  His  views  in  these  matters  were  approved  of,  and  greater 
vigilance  was  exerted  over  the  gardens  of  individuals  which  contained 
any  quantity  of  cinnamon.  As  may  be  supposed,  however,  this  did 
not  prevent  the  work  of  eradicating  the  obnoxious  plant,  now  rendered 
more  oflcnsive  than  ever:  it  was  found  impossible  to  oommand  a 
supervision  over  the  numberless  small  plots  of  ground  containing  a 
few  bushes  each,  more  esj)ecially  as  any  information  on  the  subject 
could  only  come  from  the  natives,  who  are  well  known  never  to  give 
evidence  of  the  sort  except  from  personal  motives.  Had  those  in 
authority  had  any  experience,  they  would  have  seen  the  futility  of  the 
attempt  at  watching  every  half  dozen  bushes,  and  instead,  should 
have  given  unlimited  permission  for  rooting  up  cinnamon,  on  condition 
of  bringing  in  the  roots  to  the  plantations,  where,  had  they  been  placed, 
thoy  would  have  been  safe,  and  have  ({uickly  yielded  a  lai^ge  and 
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eertun  retarn,  with  bat  little  fear  of  their  destmetion.  The  lo«  from 
remoyal  could  not  have  equalled  the  quiet  destmetion  carried  m  by 
the  coerced  owners  of  paltry  cinnamon  gronnds.  Bnt  these  things  were 
looked  at  in  a  far  different  way  then;  eyerything  seemed  to  hare 
been  carried  on  in  extremes,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  1810, 
Government,  which  two  years  before,  had  decided  npon  having  eveij 
acre  of  village  cinnamon  well  watched,  was  now  on  the  very  point  of 
abandoning  all  their  preserved  plantations  except  Mazendhan,  and  of 
forming  new  ones  some  way  np  the  Mntwall  riveri  to  be  defended 
from  the  Kandians  by  block-honses  and  fortiflcationi^  and  soffieitotly 
removed  from  the  sea  to  prevent  smnggling,  then  pvetiy  extensively 
carried  on.  The  scheme  however  fell  to  the  ground,  no  donbt  on 
account  of  another  being  placed  at  the  head  of  this  department  with 
more  enlightened  views ;  Mr.  Montgomery  recommended  that  Govern- 
ment shonld  add  to  their  plantations,  and  thereby  render  themselves 
independent  of  both  the  Kandian  jungles  and  native  gardens^  in  which 
case  they  might  gradually  loosen  the  restrictions  upon  destroying  the 
spice,  and  aUow  many  tracts  of  good  land  to  be  profitably  eidtivatod. 
The  former  suggestion  was  acted  upon  by  the  preserved  gacdens  being 
more  fully  planted,  but  we  find  no  signs  of  any  lenieney  towards 
owners  of  private  grounds. 

Of  the  peelings  in  different  years  previous  to  1804,  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  record  kept^  except  an  indistinet  one  in  the 
office  of  the  Export  Warehouse  Keeper.  From  the  above  year,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  following  stated  as  the  crops  from  various  sources. 


Ybar. 

MM«nd- 
ban. 

Mocotto. 

Bkdl*. 

K-«. 

Ooloiiilio 

CtaUt 

ToKAb 

1804 

1223 

378 

849 

871 

68 

49 

BAlM. 

8440 

1805 

1163 

279 

561 

498 

68 

128 

97PO 

1806 

Wl 

448 

397 

544 

894 

469 

4815 

1807 

630 

117 

137 

276 

8107 

1567 

4887 

1808 

JLWnig8..« 

2147 

346 

47« 

1003 

490 

648 

mi 

1346 

313 

483 

688 

711 

509 

4088 

In  1809  a  different  system  was  pursued  on  the  xeeomnMiidalioii 
of  Mr.  Montgomery;  which  was,  to  give  the  preserved  plantations  a 
respite  to  gun  strength,  by  cutting  them  alternately  with  the  jungles 
and  private  gardens,  some  portion  of  the  latter  beiiig  peded  every 
year. 
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Year. 

Maread- 

han. 

Monrtto. 

XMtei 

KadeianL 

Colombo 
Jimgle. 

ObIIo 
Jongle. 

TOTAU 

1809 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

2795 

2851 

Bald 
5647 

1810 

2042 

309 

4» 

1161 

242 

357 

4572 

1811 

- 

— 

— 

— 

2709 

1099 

4406 

1812 

2475 

306 

439 

1102 

440 

150 

4914 

1813 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2093 

1346 

3439 

1814 

2292 

365 

424 

863 

618 

103 

4567 

Tho  subjection  of  the  Kandian  conntry  to  British  rule  in  1815| 
onahled  tho  peelers  to  enter  thai  part  of  the  island  which  had  hitherto 
been  cut  only  by  great  stealth,  and  very  imperfectly.  In  the  first 
year  a  large  crop  was  carried  away,  not  less  than  9600  bales,  which, 
when  sorted,  yielded  about  7000  bales  of  good  spice  of  second  ud 
third  sorts.  From  this  time  tho  Kandian  spice  was  cut  alternately 
with  the  Colombo  and  Galle  jangles,  or  whoever  the  preserrod 
gardens  fell  short  of  the  required  quantity. 

At  this  period  Government  employed  296  laboorers  r^nlarly  on 
the  three  gardens  of  Kaderani,  Marendhan,  and  Morotto;  the  latter 
had  only  recently  been  put  in  order,  and  soon  afterwards  Ekelk 
was  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  the  cultivation  as  yet  merely 
consisted  in  keeping  down  the  tall  jangle,  and  removing  the  creeping 
plants  from  about  tho  bushes.  A  year  or  so  afterwards  the  neglected 
ganlens  at  WcUisero  were  cleared  and  cultivated  in  a  similar  : 
to  the  other  plantations.  In  1819,  the  chief  saperintendant 
mended  that  tho  two  principal  gardens  of  Kaderani  and  Marendhan 
should  be  extended  by  purchasing  the  adjoining  lands  of  the  yillagera, 
and  planting  them  well  with  seedlings  from  the  Toonhoal,  or  aban- 
doned gardens.  This  suggestion  was  not,  however,  acted  upon  nntil 
1823,  under  tho  supcrintendance  of  the  late  Mr.  WaUbeoff;  this 
gentleman  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  system  of  cinnamon  culture) 
and  his  ideas  met  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Government 
Liberal  supplies  wore  granted  him  by  Sir  J.  Campbell,  whose  saooeo- 
sor,  Sir  E.  Barnes,  shewed  even  more  readiness  to  carry  oat  his  plans. 
Nine  hundred  men  were  employed  in  the  new  works.  Large  drains 
were  opened  throughout  Kaderani,  and  about  645  acres  of  new  ground 
were  planted;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plantation  was  rooted  and 
weeded,  and  freed  from  the  shade  of  forest  trees,  except  so  many  as 
were  necessary.     This  work  continued  until  1828,  when   the  force 
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"  WM  redaoed,  and  in  five  yean  afterwaida,  1838,  tlie  trade  beiiig 
■-  Uuown  open,  none  bnt  a  few  Laaootyna  weie  kept  on  to  waleli  the 
.   flroperties. 

The  falae  economy  of  tiiis  eodden  change  was  ahewn  by  the 
:  vietched  prices  for  which  nearly  all  the  gacdena  were  aoM  in  1841, 
'  t842,  and  1843,  chiefly  consequent  on  their  n^leded  state,  thoogh  of 
r  eonrse  the  then  state  of  the  spice  trade  had  not  alittle  to  do  with  tUa. 
So  totally  had  these  fine  properties  been  negleoted  smce  1888,  and 
•Qoh  had  been  the  rapid  growth  of  the  jungle  tieei^  that  at  the  period 
of  sale  there  were  hundreds  of  acres  on  which  not  a  Tsstigis  of  a 
cinnamon  bush  was  to  be  traced;  noihiqg  bat  one  dense  maoi  ef 
underwood  below,  with  wide  spreading  foiest  trees  dintting  ent  tho 
fresh  air  and  light  from  above,  was  to  be  met  with  on  almost  eireij 
side;  the  only  exceptions  were  small  fiKTOured  patches  near  the  loada 
Sttd  bungalows.  Nearly  all  the  drains  opened  by  GoTemment^  at  % 
large  outlay,  had  become  filled  up  by  constant  washing  in  of  sam^ 
Sttd  the  consequence  was,  that  large  tracts  of  what  Jhad  been  bn4 
recently  fertile  spots  were  conyerted  into  bogs  and  swanqps;  ted  tho 
bushes,  covered  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  with  water,  soassd  to  pal 
forth  fresh  shoots.  Government,  however,  continacd  to  ped  their 
gardens  up  to  the  time  of  sale,  getting  of  coarse  less  every  year,  an 
well  as  spice  of  a  coarser  description.  Their  last  cuttiag  took  ^bco 
in  1841,  at  Kaderanl  and  at  Marendhan,  bat  they  oblaaasd  veiy  littla 
of  the  finer  qualities,  and  the  low  price  of  the  artiole  at  the  time 
offered  no  inducement  to  bestow  particular  pains  upon  the  preparatica 
of  it 

The  spice  brought  in  from  1815  to  1821,  varied  from  4000  to 
7000  bales  per  annum,  a  good  deal  of  which  was  rejected  on  assort- 
ment. The  plantations  continued  to  be  peeled  eveiy  second  year» 
alternately  with  the  jungles  and  private  gardens. 

From  1822  to  1831,  the  average  pediogq  of  the  five  preserved 
gardens  was  as  follows : 

From  Marendhan,  containing  8794  acres,  1518  baled 
From  Kaderani  „ 

From  Morotto  „. 

From  Ekelle  „. 

From  Wellisere  „ 

After  this  period  the  gardens  appear  to  have'l 
and  to  have  received  less  care  than  previoody,  no  doobt  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  opening  of  the  trade  which  was  so  soon  to  take  place. 
The  crops  fell  off  by  about  25  per  cent,  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
in  1888,  the  peelings  on  accoont  of  Qovomment^  aioqnted  to  no  \ 
than  1670  bales. 
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The  ten  years  which  followed  witnessed  some  n&preeedeiited 
changes  in  the  state  of  this  trade ;  up  to  the  present  period  the  Oorem- 
ment  had  exported  the  whole  of  the  cinnamon  peeled  for  sale  on 
their  own  account;  it  was  illegal  to  deal  in  the  articlOy  as  also  to  eat 
a  stick,  though  growing  in  private  grounds.  Bat  in  1833  ihe  mono- 
poly received  the  first  blow;  the  Ceylon  Ck>vemment  leoeiTed 
instructions  to  dispose  of  their  gardens  and  of  their  stock  of  spioe  on 
hand  in  such  a  way  as  should  appear  most  advantageous;  the  sale  of 
the  latter  to  take  place  in  the  island,  so  that  the  merchants  at  last 
derived  some  benefit  from  it.  The  Ceylon  stock  of  spice  at  this  time 
amounted  to  11,000  bales,  and  Government  commenced  by  patting  vp 
1000  bales  monthly,  at  the  following  upset  prices:  for  first  qnalitjr 
ds,  6d.,  for  second  quality  2$.,  and  for  third  quality  M.,  npon  the 
exportation  of  which  Ss.  per  pound  duty  was  to  be  paid.  Parties 
possessing  cinnamon  bushes  in  their  gardens  were  allowed  to  peel 
them  and  sell  the  produce,  which,  however,  was  obliged  to  be  aasOTted 
in  the  Government  sorting  establishment  at  fixed  rates.  A  further 
concession  was  made  at  this  time  to  persons  having  not  more  than 
fifty  bushes  or  trees  in  their  grounds,  who  were  allowed  to  remove 
them  and  cultivate  the  land ;  of  this  permission  great  numbers  availed 
themselves.  In  1836  the  quantity  offered  for  sale  monthly  was 
reduced  to  410  bales,  the  export  duty  being  at  the  same  time  fixed  at 
2s.  Gd.  for  first  and  second  qualities,  and  2«.  for  thirds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yearly  quantities  of  private  grown 
spice  approved  of  by  Government,  with  the  total  exports  of  cinnamon, 
and  the  prices  ruling  at  home  during  those  periods : — 


Prirato  Spico     Exports  of  aU 

Exported. 

kinds. 

Spioe. 

Year. 

Balea. 

Bales. 

First 

Beeond. 

Thlrt. 

\8M  . 

2863  . 

•     •     —     .     • 

l(k.Od. 

9t.0dL 

6ff.  6dL 

1836  . 

.  1180 

.     .     .     —    . 

..90. 

8 

9    . 

6    0 

1836  . 

1822 

.    .     .  7293  . 

,.90. 

8 

0    . 

5    0 

1837  . 

1679 

.     .  8083  .    . 

►    .  7  10    . 

7 

0    . 

5    6 

1838  • 

.  1349  . 

.    .  4443  . 

..86. 

6 

9    . 

5    6 

1839. 

—     , 

.     •  6321  .     . 

.76. 

6 

0    . 

4    9 

1840  . 

—    , 

.     .  3372  .    , 

.73. 

6 

0    . 

4    6 

1R41  . 

,     —    . 

.     .  3066  . 

..79. 

6 

0    . 

4     9 

1842  . 

»    —    , 

.    .  1117.    , 

.70. 

6 

6    . 

5    0 

1843  . 

—     , 

.     .  6522  .    . 

.06. 

6 

6    . 

4    3 

1844  to 

Aug 

118131 

,     .     .  6572 

From  these  data  we  perceive,  that  although  the  opening  of  the 
trade  to  private  dealers  was  a  step  which  gave  a  stimulus  to  exports 
at  the  time,  and  threw  the  operations  in  the  spice  into  their  legitimate 
channel,  yet  the  good  effects  were  not  permanent^  and  even  the 
reduction  of  export  duty  in   1836  failed  to  call  forth  any  increased 
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activity  in  demand.  Consumeni  of  our  Cejlon  dniiammi  began  to 
find  the  article  too  coetlj  for  their  means,  and  that  aiiotlier  prodnot 
might  be  substitnted  for  it  at  a  tithe  of  its  price.  Cassia  conseqoently 
rose  rapidly  into  demand,  and  has  continned  to  the  pfesent  tune  to 
supplant  cinnamon  in  many  of  the  Continental  markets  as  well  as  in 
our  own. 

Although  the  Home  Authorities  had  in  1882  instmeted  our  Colonial 
Gk>Yemment  to  free  itself  entirely  from  the  trade  in  and  the  eultiTar 
tion  of  this  spice,  nothing  was  done  towards  effecting  the  latter  until 
1840.  A  beginning  was  certainly  made  before  this  time  by  tdveir* 
tiring  the  Toonhoul,  or  abandoned  gardens,  tracts  of  land  whidi  had 
been  planted  with  cinnamon  by  natiyes  for  the  GoreRUMnt^  hot 
which  had  never  been  well  cultivated,  and  had  been  lor  some  yean 
left  to  their  fate.  From  1884  to  1889  about  2000  aevss  of  these  lands 
were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  10s.  to  12^  the  acre.  A  great  part 
of  these  were  no  longer  retained  for  dnnamon;  the  laws  against 
rooting  up  the  spice  being  no  longer  in  force,  the  parshasers  destroyed 
a  vast  number  of  bushes,  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  number  rooted  np 
by  permits  in  private  gardens,  and  those  eradicated  at  a  more  reomt 
date  by  coflfee  planters  in  the  interior,  we  may  be  aUe  to  Ibnn  some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  production  was  becoming  limited. 

After  1833  Government,  of  course^  ceased  to  cut  from  jungles 
or  other  than  their  own  gardens.  Their  peelings  from  the  ftvo  planta> 
tions  for  the  following  eight  years  were  thus  :— 

For  1833 1681  Bales 

1 834 2470    „ 

1 835 No  peeling 

1836 5849  Bales 

1837 2524    „ 

1838 2812    „ 

1839 2210    „ 

1840 1795    „ 

which  was  a  great  falling  off  from  previous  yearsi*  crops.  Morotto 
and  Ekello  were  sold  in  1840  and  1841,  so  that  in  the  latter  year 
only  900  bales  were  peeled  by  (Government,  and  this  was  the  last 
spice  ever  cut  by  them,  for  before  the  crop  time  of  1842,  the  rest  of 
their  gardens  were  sold,  except  Marendhan. 

Before  putting  up  these  properties  to  auction,  tenders  wore  lecsmd 
by  private  parties  wishing  to  purchase  thent  Amongst  the  ofin 
made  were  500/.  for  Ekelle,  or  10s.  per  acre ;  10001.  lor  Kadoraniy  or 
ii.  per  acre;  and  40/.  for  Wellisere  of  000  meatm,  whilst  a  Modeliar 
of  the  Mahabadde,  better  acquainted  with  thsir  veal  valoe^ 
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15.000/.  for  all  the  gardeiks,  which  was  at  the  rate  at  IL  5$.  per  acre, 
ami  about  the  figure  at  which  ino«t  of  them  afterwarda  sold. 

From  this  time  until  the  close  of  1843,  the  trade  languished,  in 
tipitc  of  the  great  alteration  which  took  place  in  Maj  of  that  year, 
viz..  the  reduction  of  the  export  duty  on  cinnamon  to  !«.,  and  the  sale 
of  the  Government  t^pice  at  whatever  it  would  fetch,  by  200  bales  per 
month.  In  May  and  June,  1843,  the  shipments  of  spice  nnder  the 
low  duty  were  exceedingly  large,  so  much  so,  that  many  expected  the 
iiupplies  would  knock  down  prices  at  home,  lower  than  they  had  erer 
boi'u.  and  in  consequence,  Government  obtained  very  little  for  their 
niouthly  lots.  Early  in  1844,  however,  folks  began  to  perceive  that 
tftocks  had  been  gradually  decreasing,  and  that  after  the  large  imporie 
at  home  of  low  duty  spice,  the  quantity  on  hand  was  hardly  snffident 
for  a  six  months'  consumption;  this  and  the  fact  that  the  Ceylon 
Government  was  getting  near  the  end  of  its  stock,  gave  buyers  on  this 
side  renewed  confidence ;  prices  got  up  about  50  per  cent,  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  whole  of  the  cinnamon  on  hand  here 
will  go  off  at  these  improved  rates. 

The  Mahabaddc  is  the  name  applied  generally  to  all  who  are  hj 
caste  or  profession  connected  with  the  cultivation  and  care  of  cinnamon, 
but  especially  to  the  Modeliars  and  other  headmen  of  the  caste;  the 
conmion  appellation  of  Chalias  being  far  too  insignificant  for  them, 
ami  applio<l  only  to  those  in  the  inferior  grades.  The  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  term  Mahabailde,  is  "  Great  Tax,"  and  it  was  used  in  oonse- 
ipieiice  of  the  Dutch  having  compelled  every  village  of  Chalias  to 
bring  in  a  certain  quantity  of  cinnamon  by  way  of  tax.  This  caste 
like  all  others  has  a  great  number  of  grades  and  ranks  within  it;  the 
liighest  is  that  of  the  Maha  Modeliar,  or  principal  headman;  then 
follows  the  Maha  Vidahn  Modeliar,  the  Modeliars,  Moliandirams, 
Aratcbies,  and  Canghanics.  The  number  of  individuals  composing 
this  caste,  varies  at  difierent  times,  but  it  has  generally  been  from 
6000  to  7000.  The  Mahabaddo  is  divided  into  four  principal  classes, 
which  again  have  their  sub-divisions,  and  these  four  are,  Ist,  headmen; 
2nd,  lascoryns,  or  watchers ;  3rd,  peelers,  who  prepare  the  spice,  and 
4th,  cinnamon  coolies ;  none  of  these  can  rise  to  the  grade  above  them. 

Tbo  Chalias,  or  men  of  the  Mahabaddc  have  from  the  earliest 
times  resided  in  particular  districts,  stretching  from  Negombo  in  the 
Western  Province,  to  Tangallo  on  the  East  Coast  of  the  Island,  and 
this  extent  of  country  has  for  convenience  been  divided  into  six 
districts,  each  liaving  a  first  and  second  Modeliar,  with  the  Maha 
Modeliar  over  the  whole.  In  1824,  the  number  of  peelers  in  the  caate 
was  3571  ;  in  1833  it  was  3119  ;  and  at  present  they  do  not  amount 
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to  more  than  about  2500.  The  Maha  Modeliarship  was  an  honorary 
office,  and  has  not  been  filled  for  some  years.  The  first  Modeliar  of 
each  district  receives  his  instructions  and  orders  direct  from  the 
Government  Agent  of  the  Province,  and  he,  through  the  Mohandirams 
and  Arutchies,  disseminates  the  wishes  of  Government,  and  collects  the 
requit^ite  number  of  peelers  at  the  season  for  cutting  the  cinnamon  crops. 
During  the  system  of  compulsory  labour,  every  district  was  obliged 
to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  spice  at  a  low  rate  given  in  cloth,  rice, 
salt,  and  a  little  money,  the  quantity  being  regulated,  rather  by  the 
number  of  peelers  in  the  district  than  by  the  bushes  growing  there,  and 
for  this  the  Model  iars  were  held  responsible. 

The  Dutch  gave  the  headmen  no  salary,  but  allowed  the  Modeliars 
to  exact  from  every  peeler  and  cooly  employed  by  the  Government 
one  pice  or  one  half  farthing  a-day :  the  Mohandirams  received  a 
challic  or  half  a  farthing,  and  the  others  in  proportion;  so  that 
during  the  harvest  time  their  emoluments  must  have  been  considerable, 
and  it  was  of  course  to  their  interest  to  have  as  many  laboniers 
employed  as  possible. 

The  Modeliars  of  the  Mahabadde  had  ha  more  power  than  any 
other  headmen,  for  until  of  late  years,  no  one  bat  themselves  knew 
any  thing  of  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  the  spice,  consequently 
no  operations  were  commenced,  without  the  matter  being  first  referred 
to  them  by  Government.  It  was  clearly  to  their  interest  to  keep  all 
information  in  their  own  hands,  and  enlighten  their  European  masters 
as  little  as  possible,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  snperintendants  cared 
little  for  the  details  of  their  department  so  long  as  the  required 
quantities  of  spice  came  in.  The  time  for  commencing  peeling  the 
bushes,  the  quantity  to  be  got  from  each  district,  the  number  of 
people  to  be  employed,  were  all  points  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
Modeliars ;  the  Government  merely  intimating  the  gross  quantity  they 
required  for  the  season ;  and  this  quantity  had  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  European  markets,  or  perhaps  to  the  condition  of  their  revenue, 
and  their  consequent  ability  to  pay  the  peelers,  rather  than  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  cinnamon  districts  to  afford  it.  In  later  times,  if  the 
plantations  and  jungles  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Provinces  fidled 
to  yield  the  usual  number  of  bales,  the  peelers  were  driven  like  sheep 
further  up  the  country,  and  spread  themselves  throngh  the  seven 
Korles  and  the  Central  Province,  whence  the  wild  spice  was  brought 
to  make  up  the  desired  quantity. 

When  forced  labour  was  abolished  by  the  British  the  peelers 
received  3^.  in  money,  and  two-thirds  of  a  seer  of  rice  per  day,  with 
a  seer  of  salt  per  month ;  for  this  pay  they  were  expected  to  deliver 
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from  80  to  100  pounds  per  month,  when  cutting  in  the  preseired 
gardens  or  the  jungles  about  Colombo  or  Galle.  In  1829,  the  aystem 
was  altered,  and  the  labourers  were  paid  according  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  delivered,  viz.,  for  each  pound  of  first  or  second  quality, 
Sd.j  and  for  each  pound  of  third  quality,  Hd.,  the  allowance  of  salt 
and  rice  being  discontinued.  In  1830,  the  rate  for  the  fine  qualities 
was  raised  to  3|(/.  per  pound,  after  many  complaints  from  the  Chalias, 
and  this  was  again  raised  to  4^?.,  in  1833.  In  the  following  year 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining  5d.  for  the  fine  sorts,  and  2|<2.  for  the 
thirds;  and  these  were  made  5d.  and  4id.  in  1836.  In  18d7j  thej 
were  paid  still  higher,  viz.,  5^d.  for  first  sort,  5d.  for  second  sort,  and 
4ld.  for  thirds;  since  that  period  the  pay  has  decreased  and  peden 
now  receive  ^^d.  per  pound  on  all  qualities.  An  active  Chalia  with 
the  aid  of  his  wife  will  easily  prepare  100  pounds  of  good  [cinnaoMm 
in  a  month,  and  this  at  4^.  the  pound,  will  give  him  1/.  17<.  6<21  or 
about  71.  for  the  season  of  four  months,  a  very  handsome  earning  for 
men  having  so  few  wants  to  satisfy,  and  altogether  at  variance  with 
Miss  Martineau's  statements,  regarding  the  wretched  poverty  of  these 
I>eople  in  her  tale  of  "  Cinnamon  and  Pearls."  As  is  generally  the 
case  with  those  who  earn  money  rapidly  at  certain  seasons,  the 
Chalias  are  very  improvident  and  of  dissolute  habits,  being  generally 
in  debt  to  the  headmen  of  their  districts,  who  consequently  have 
a  claim  on  their  services. 

The  Mahabadde  enjoyed  several  privileges  under  the  Dutch  and 
the  early  British  Governments,  which  no  longer  exist  One  of  theae 
was  exemption  from  tolls ;  another  was  that  no  Chalia  man  coold  he 
tried  for  any  offence,  unless  by  the  superintendant  of  the  cinnamon 
department ;  these  and  several  minor  privileges  have  been  gradnaUy 
limited,  and  at  length  altogether  abolished. 

The  proper  peeling  season  is  from  May  to  August  inclusive,  the 
mild  showery  weather  of  those  months  greatly  favouring  the  opera- 
tion. Peeling  is,  however,  frequently  carried  on  in  November  and 
December,  and  some  proprietors  of  small  gardens  who  may  be  anxious 
to  realize  their  crops,  will  not  hesitate  to  cut  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
however  prejudicial  it  may  be  to  their  properties  as  well  as  to  the 
spice  cut. 

Cinnamon  peeled  during  very  dry  weather  becomes  of  a  AmA 
colour,  and  will  not  form  compact  quills.  There  are  few  products  so 
delicate  as  cinnamon,  or  requiring  so  much  care  and  attention  from  its 
earliest  stage,  until  it  be  placed  on  board  ship.  It  is  easily  broken  if 
roughly  handled,  and  is  extremely  susceptible  of  mouldiness,  whence 
the  practice  in  former  days  of  packing  it  amongst  pepper,  Uie  abeozbent 
qualities  of  which  prevented  any  in  jury  likely  to  arise  from  dampness. 
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Art.  XXIIL — Reports  on  the  Manchur  Lakcj  and  Aral  and 
Narva  Rivers^  by  Captain  Postans,  and  R,  C,  Knight^ 
Esq.,  communicated  by  Captain  Postans. 

{ReadJum\5,lS^A.) 

At  a  period  when  every  geographical  feature  of  the   river  Indus 
and  ita  outlets  or  tributaries  may  be  considered  of  interest,  the  follow- 
ing reports  on  that  peculiar  branch  called  the  Narra,  which,  leaving 
the  main  stream  on  the  western  bank,  a  little  below  Sokkur,  debouches 
at  Sehwan,  are  offered  for  consideration.     The  first  of  these  reports 
was  drawn  up  by  the  author,  in  consequence  of  his  being  one  6f  the 
first  Europeans  who  had  pursued  this  route ;  and  the  second  by  the 
assistant-surgeon  attached  to  the  steamer,  which   was  sent  experi- 
mentally to  test  its  value  in  avoiding  the  delays  and  strong  currents 
of  the  main  stream  during  certain  portions  of  the  year ;  the  result 
was  so  far  satisfactory,  that  with  a  well  adapted  boat  it  is  evident 
the  voyage  over  this  distance  might  be  made  in  about  sixty  hours, 
or  one-third  of  the  time  consumed  on  the  river  itself.     The  great 
feature  and  natural  curiosity  of  this  portion  of  the  Indus,  however,  is 
the  great  lake  Manchur,  an  expanse  of  waste  water  of  the  mighty 
Indus,  which   is   formed  by  the  main  streams  rushing  into  it  from 
north  and  east,  and  which  is  probably  200  square  miles  in  extent. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  this  lake  is  covered  with  the 
lotus  plant,  in  all  its  beauty  and  luxuriance,  and  it  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  imagine  a  more  delightful  voyage  than  across  this  magnificent 
expanse  of  water,  the  scene  being  much  enlivened  by  the  great  number 
of  fishing  boats ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  poorer  Sindhian  popula- 
tion finding  their  homes  and  subsistence  in  this  locality.    The  quantity 
of  water-fowl  on  the  lake  Manchur  exceeds  belief,  and  the  method 
adapted  for  entrapping  them   by  the  poorer  natives  is  curious;   a 
certain  number  of  common  chatty  pots  are  in  the  first  place  allowed  to 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  baited  with  grain ;  when  the  birds 
have  become  perfectly  familiarized  with  these,  the  fowler  himself  puts 
a  similar  one  on  his  own  head  and  descends  into  the  water  up  to  his 
chin,  where  he  remains  perfectly  motionless ;  the  birds  then  attempt  to 
take  the  grain,  and  are  ensnared  by  a  small  net  thrown  over  them :  in 
this  great  numbers  are  taken  and  used  as  food. 

The  name  applied  to  this  lake,  ''Manchur,*'  may  possibly  have 
some  connection  with  "Mansura,"  which  according  to  the  reports 
of  Edrisi   and   Abul   Fazil,  should   have   been    somewhere  in   this 
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locality;  the  Narra,  it  is  well  known,  contribates  with  the  main 
stream  to  form  that  particularly  rich  portion  of  Sindh,  called  Hhe 
Chandkoh  District,  which  by  the  Greek  historians  was  known  as  Pra- 
siana,  or  the  verdant,  and  which  was  to  the  Amirs  the  most  profitable 
of  their  landed  possessions.  Ahmed  Khan  Laghari,  the  celebrated  vizir, 
hold  rich  and  important  jaghirs  here.  I  may  conclude  these  remarks 
by  observing  that  the  late  head  of  the  Government  of  India  was 
pleased  to  attach  great  importance  to  this  route  as  a  means  of  saving 
time  in  the  intricate  Indus  navigation;  and  it  should,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  be  the  subject  of  still  farther  inquiry  and  exertion,  now  that  all 
connected  with  that  magnificent  though  much  over-rated  stream,  (I 
speak  as  to  navigable  facilities,  and,  therefore,  commercial  value,)  is 
likely  to  bo  of  vital  importance  to  the  British  Government,  and  when 
6team  is  intended  to  be  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale. 


Report  of  Captain  Postans. 

During  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus 
from  Sehwan  to  within  a  few  miles  below  Sukkur,  is  abandoned  by  the 
Indus  boatmen,  who,  from  April  to  September,  invariably  pursue  the 
more  circuitous  but  easier  route  by  way  of  the ^ Aral  and  Narra  river^ 
and  the  great  Lake  Manchur.  As  the  result  of  my  observations  whilst 
travelling  in  this  direction  led  to  the  conviction,  that  it  offers  nniuuJ 
advantages  for  steamers  of  even  moderate  powers,  I  have  drawn  up 
the  following  brief  notice,  with  a  view  to  call  attention  to  the  subject 

The  great  stream  of  the  Indus,  meeting  the  formidable  opposition 
offered  to  its  current,  by  the  hills  which  join  the  river  a  few  miles 
below  Sehwan,  throws  off  a  branch  in  a  westerly  direction  towards 
that  town,  and  during  the  height  of  the  inundations,  and  consequent 
greatest  velocity  of  the  current,  this  branch  is  continued  up  the 
Aral  river  to  the  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles^  until  it  i« 
lost  in  the  waters  of  the  great  lake  Manchur.  The  Aral  river  may 
be  said  to  commence  immediately  above  Sehwan,  from  the  main 
river  to  the  town;  it  is  a  broad  open  channel,  but  its  geneni 
width  above  is  probably  about  forty  yards,  very  uniform,  and  its 
depth  every  whore  very  great;  the  banks  are  low,  even  with  the 
water's  edge,  with  but  little  cultivation,  and  are  clothed  with  thick 
jungle  of  the  tamarisk  bush,  which  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Sindh,  ofiten 
attains  the  size  of  a  jungle  tree.  The  courde  of  the  Aral  is  veiy 
straight ;  the  circumstance  I  have  mentioned  of  the  stream  from 
the  main  river  traversing  upwards  in  the  Aral,  as  far  as  its  junction 

'  All  distances  merely  ooi^ecturedL 
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with  the  lake,  occurs,  I  have  reason  to  think,  during  only  a  limited 
period,  since  a  fleet  of  boats  pursuing  this  route  in  the  month  of  May 
last  found  the  clear  water  of  the  Aral  issuing  from  the  lake,  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  Sehwan,  when  the  current  from  the  main 
stream  ceased  to  be  in  their  favour.  In  the  beginning  of  July, 
however,  which  was  the  period  of  my  journeying  in  this  direction, 
the  contrary  was  the  case;  we  were  carried  with  the  stream  from 
the  Indus  up  the  whole  distance  of  the  Aral;  the  muddy  water 
being  observable  even  for  some  time  after  we  entered  the  lake.  I 
mention  the  above  fact  with  the  view  of  demonstrating  the  great 
increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  main  stream,  during  the  height  of  the 
inundations.  The  great  Lake  Manchur,  when  swelled  by  the  inun- 
dations, is  an  enormous  expanse  of  water,  said  to  be  20  miles  in 
length,  by  some  10  in  breadth,  and  covering  an  area  probably  of 
about  200  square  miles;  it  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to 
the  west,  and  is  lost  in  the  low  lands  to  the  eastward;  the  ordinary 
channel  for  navigation  is  nearly  in  the  centre,  where  the  water 
is  beautifully  clear  and  very  deep.  It  would  appear  that  the  same 
facilities  for  traversing  its  waters,  which  were  observable  when  I 
crossed  the  lake,  would  always  exist,  since  its  main  body  is  not 
affected  by  the  inundations ;  these  appear  to  be  spread  over  the  low 
lands  and  to  leave  the  centre  of  the  same  depth,  or  nearly  so,  throngh- 
out  the  year ;  the  Aral  and  Narra  rivers,  however,  are  completely  dry 
from  November  to  April.  The  traffic  of  boats  upon  it  occupied  in 
fishing  or  transporting  grain  appeared  to  be  very  great.  The  surface 
of  the  lake  is  covered  for  miles  with  the  lotus  plant;  it  abounds  in 
fish,  and  whole  families,  as  in  the  great  river,  find  their  homes  in  small 
craft,  and  look  for  subsistence  to  the  produce  of  their  nets.  The 
Narra  has  its  mouth  in  about  the  centre  of  the  northern  shore  of  the 
lake ;  the  channel  for  some  distance  is  confined,  and  passes  through  a 
dense  jungle  of  the  tamarisk,  but  the  appearance  of  the  country  soon 
changes,  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  this  stream  flows 
through  an  oj>en  land,  which  will  probably  vie  with  any  of  the  same 
extent  in  the  East  for  richness  of  soil  and  capabilities  of  fertility. 
The  general  breadth  of  the  Narra  I  should  calculate  at  from  80  to 
100  yanls,  and  the  average  rate  of  current  probably  2  miles,  as  conjec- 
tured; its  depth  close  to  the  banks  was  generally  20  feet.  The 
term  "  Narra,"  signifying  in  vulgar  Sindee  a  snake^  is  well  applied 
to  the  continued  windings  of  the  stream ;  but  these,  from  the  dulness 
of  the  current,  offer  no  obstacle  to  navigation,  even  at  the  height 

^  I  am  not  quite  suro  if  this  term  is  correct,  bnt  the  natives  to  whom  I  applied 
so  designated  it;  many  other  tortnons  ttreams  in  Siudh  bear  the  same  appellatiaa. 
VOL.   viu.  2  E 
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of  the  floods :  a  boat  of  forty  Klinmars  waa  tracked  by  five  men  at 
the  average  rate  of  sixteen  miles  a-day.  The  distance  from  Sehwmn 
to  where  the  Narra  issues  from  the  main  stream  is  estimated  by  the 
natives  at  200  miles,  100  koss,  or  about  double  that  of  the  riTer 
itself,  and  I  should  not  think  it  overrated.  The  general  effect  of  this 
river  is  of  its  being  a  canal;  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  its  oourse  is 
not  artificial.  The  portion  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Nana 
and  the  main  stream  has,  of  coarse,  a  donble  advantage  of  irrigatioD, 
and  as  the  lands  lie  generally  lower  than  the  Narra,  a  simple  drain 
suffices  to  turn  the  waters  upon  them.  The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvial,  and 
rice  is  the  principal  cultivation,  thongh  the  cotton  plant,  of  the  laige 
description  peculiar  to  Sindh,  is  seen  in  great  perfection  on  the  higher 
banks.  This  portion  of  Sindh,  is  more  thickly  populated  than  most 
others ;  villages  abound  on  both  sides  the  river,  many  of  them  wattled, 
or  composed  of  huts  built  of  temporary  materials,  surrounded  by 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the  latter  of  an  exceedingly  fine 
description.  There  are  also  several  towns  of  size  and  importance, 
the  principal  being  Khjrrpoor.  The  numerous  Government  boats 
laden  with  grain,  which  I  learnt  were  on  their  way  to  Hyderabad, 
attest  the  importance  of  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Amirs  from  the 
rich  territory;  at  the  same  time,  their  usnal  system  of  excess  in  taxation 
is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  comparatively  small  portion  of  land 
under  cultivation,  in  districts  which  might  be  made  productiTB  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent. 

As  I  journeyed  by  the  Narra  River  during  the  most  favonraUe 
season  for  navigation,  I  may  be  overrating  the  advantages  which  it 
presents  as  a  general  route,  but  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
for  six  months  in  the  year  it  would  offer  the  advantage  over  the  main 
stream  of  slow  current,  a  uniform  and  great  depth  of  water,  with 
abundant  supplies,  not  forgetting  the  important  article  of  fuel ;  and 
as  such  may,  perhaps,  merit  a  survey  and  detailed  report. 


Report  op  R.  C.  Knight,  Esq. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  June  last  [1841]  we  left  Sehwan  in 
the  Honourable  Company's  iron  steamer  ^'Meteor,"  and  proceeded 
through  the  Aral  river  towards  Lake  Manchur,  and  arrived  at  the 
spot  where  the  river  joins  the  lake  in  one  honr  and  ten  minutes  from 
the  time  of  starting.  At  this  period,  the  current  of  the  Aral  was 
setting  weaward  in(/)  the  lake,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  and  a  half  per 
hour. 

This  river  branches  off  from  a  large  ramification  of  the  Indus  doee 
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by  Sehwan.  During  the  period  of  the  innndatioii,  the  water  of  the 
Indus,  rising  above  the  level  of  Lake  Manchor,  legugitatee  up  this 
river  into  the  lake,  establishing  a  westerly  onrrent,  until  the  main 
river  begins  to  subside,  when,  the  lake  being  now  the  higher,  an 
easterly  reflux  takes  place  through  the  Aral.  Like  all  the  riven  in 
Sindh  that  1  have  seen,  the  borders  of  the  Aral  present  the  same 
general  appearance,  namely,  they  are  skirted  with  the  tamarisk^ 
unless  where  it  gives  place  to  patches  of  cultivation,  of  which  the 
northern  banks  shewed  more  marks  than  the  southern.  Its  breadth 
is  from  120  to  140'  feet,  average  depth  of  the  fair  channel  from  15 
to  18  feet;  and,  judging  from  Uie  i4[>pearanoe  of  the  banks^  the  water 
seemed  to  have  risen  to  within  a  foot,  or  nearly  so,  of  its  greatest 
height.  The  channel  winds  considerably,  but  is  perfectly  olear  of  all 
ubstructions ;  its  average  course  is  nearly  dne  east  and  west^  and 
the  distance  from  Sehwan  to  where  it  enters  the  lake  is  10  or  11 
miles. 

Steering  into  the  lake  in  a  westerly  direction  for  a  short  distance, 
and  gradually  hauling  up  to  north-west^  with  variable  soundings  i»f 
from  3  to  8  feet,  we  entered,  about  four  miles  from  the  Aral,  the  &ir 
channel,  which  winds  through  a  huge  field  of  lotos  plants,  that  cover 
the  surface  of  the  lake  for  miles,  intermingled  with  olnmpe  of  long 
reeds  and  rushes.  This  channel,  at  the  time  we  passed  through,  was 
from  12  to  14  feet  deep,  general  breadth  from  85  to  45  fiset,  and  it 
is  as  well  marked  as  any  channel  can  be, — ^the  lotos  leaves  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  on  each  hand  marking  it  as  aocorately  as 
if  a  line  of  buoys  had  been  laid  down  for  the  poipose.  It  appears  to 
be  in  the  very  centre  of  the  lake,  traversing  it  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion; and  when  we  passed  through  the  water  was  still,  or  at  leasts 
there  was  no  appreciable  current.  The  stillness  of  the  water  and  the 
non-existence  of  lotus  in  this  channel,  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  the  Aral  at  one  end  of  the  lake  and  the  Narra  River 
at  the  other,  pouring  their  waters  simultaneously  into  its  basin,  must 
at  length  neutralize  any  pre-existing  current;  but,  when  the  main 
river  subsides,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake  once  more  flow  through  the 
Aral,  a  current  must  doubtless  take  place  in  this  channel,  thus 
keeping  it  clear  of  the  lotus,  and  so  disturbing  the  plant  as  to  prevent 
its  taking  root. 

We  passed  two  or  three  large  cargo  boats  lying  here,  and  seretal 
fishermen  with  their  families  were  observed  here  and  there,  following 
their  occupation  in  small  boats,  which  glided  about  over  this  great 
lotus  field. 

>  This  is  not  from  aetiial  ] 
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About  an  hour  and  three-quarters'  steaming  carried  us  ont  of  this 
channel  into  clear  water,  having  patches  of  a  small  plant  like  common 
seaweed  floating  under  it3  surface.  Depth  of  water  from  6  to  7 
feet,  gradually  deepening  to  10  and  12.  In  one  hour  from  the  time 
of  leaving  the  lotus  field  we  had  crossed  the  lake  and  reached  the 
clumps  of  long  reeds  and  grass  which  line  ita  northern  and  eastern 
bonlers;  the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  marsh  with 
openings  at  intervals  sufficient  to  admit  boats  of  small  burden*. 
Steering  along  the  verge  of  this  mass  of  reeds  and  grass,  gradnally 
hauling  up  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  in  one  hoar  more  we  arrived 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Narra,  which  is  here  a  rapid  muddy  stream, 
about  40  feet  broad  and  6  feet  deep,  obscured'  and  impeded  by  large 
clumps  of  long  grass,  and  elephant  reed.  It  is  very  tortuous,  and 
sets  into  the  lake  from  the  north-east.  The  velocity  of  the  current 
at  this  time  was  3  miles  per  hour. 

The  above-mentioned  obstructions  could  be  easily  cleared  away, 
and  a  good  fair  way  opened  at  very  little  cost;  meanwhile,  so  dense 
are  those  clumps  of  reeds,  Sec,  that  even  native  boatmen,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  sometimes  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  the  month  of 
the  river.  In  consequence  of  the  winding  of  the  stream,  the  eddies 
and  shallows,  and  no  doubt  the  peculiar  build  of  the  vessel,  she 
answered  her  helm  so  badly  that  she  went  bumping  along  against 
the  banks  right  and  left,  at  short  distances,  unless  it  was  when  we 
occasionally  got  into  a  long  straight  reach.  In  shallow  water  her 
helm  was  nearly  uhcIcss. 

As  we  proceeded  up,  the  river  gradually  widened  to  70  and  at 
some  places  to  more  than  100  feet,  the  lead  giving  on  an  average 
from  6  to  11  feet  depth  of  water;  the  banks  became  clearer  of 
jungle,  and  the  country  also  more  open;  stretching  away  in  levd 
alluvial  plains.  Villages,  or  collections  of  herdsmen's  huts  built  of 
wattles  and  other  temporary  materials,  were  spread  over  the  conntiy, 
but  more  particularly  close  by  the  river.  There  were  flocks  of 
buffaloes  here  and  there ;  and  sheep  of  most  excellent  quality,  and 
goats;  seemed  abundant. 

About  8  miles  above  a  large  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
named  Mir  Mahomed  Sliirah,  the  stream  divides  into  two  branches, 
the  one  to  the  north-half-east,  the  other  to  the  north-east-by-east.  The 
latter  branch,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  the  "  Kutar,"  we  found 

1  Here  we  met  nine  amall  cargo  boats  laden  with  grain. 

*  So  obscunxl  was  it,  tliat  we  took  on  board  a  fifUierman,  whom  we  foimd  at 
hand,  to  act  as  pilot.  By  his  direction  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  aboat 
200  y^rds  only  above  the  place  where  we  took  him  on  board. 
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to  bo  the  proper  channel',  but  obstructed  about  4  miles  above  its 
mouth  by  a  large  bund  thrown  across,  near  a  village  called  "  Ghun- 
nah/'  as  well  as  another  3  or  4  miles  further  up,  opposite  a  village 
named  '^Gaha;''  about  mid-way  between  these  were  the  remains  of  an 
old  bund,  which  gave  us  considerable  trouble  in  consequence  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  opening. 

The  ^'KuUir'  is  about  5  feet  broad  at  the  entrance  and  5  feet 
deep ;  it  contracts  a  little  as  you  proceed  up  towards  the  bund  at 
''Chunnah,"  but  before  reaching  that  spot,  it  expands  to  about  100 
feet  in  width;  its  average  depth  throughout  is  from  5  to  8  feet. 
For  2  or  3  miles  up  from  its  mouth  this  channel  is  beautifully  pictu- 
resque; its  margin  is  overhung  with  tamarisk  trees,  creepers^  and 
underwood,  which  line  it  to  the  water's  edge,  and  its  right  bank  is 
studded  for  some  distance  inland,  with  babool  trees  of  great  sire. 

On  arranging  with  the  native  authorities  labourers  were  set  to 
work,  and  an  opening  of  about  32  or  33  feet  wide  in  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  bunds  was  soon  effected.  The  upper  or  largest  bund 
is,  as  before  observed,  close  to  '^  Oaha,"  a  village  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Narra,  among  dates,  tamarisk,  and  barr  trees  of  a 
largo  size,  on  a  rising  ground  which  forms  the  angle  made  by  the 
Narra  and  Kutar.  The  bund  crosses  the  latter  stream  in  a  north- 
westerly and  south-easterly  direction,  shutting  off  the  waters  of  the 
Narra,  which  at  this  place  is  a  fine  river,  104*  feet  broad,  and  8|  feet 
deep,  with  a  current  setting  south-easterly,  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  per 
hour.     Hero  all  our  difficulties  were  at  an  end. 

This  river,  though  exceedingly  tortuous*,  maintains  nearly  the 
same  breadth  as  given  above,  contracting  and  expanding  here  and 
there;  whilst  the  depth  amounted  from  one  fathom  to  sometimes  three 
and  a  half. 

*  One  mile  and  a  half  above  Mir  Mahomed  Shfrah,  m  branch,  called  the 
'*  Giddur,'*  debouches  into  the  main  stream  from  the  north-north-east.  It  averages 
from  18  to  2G  feet  broad  for  about  3  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  then,  according  to 
the  native  account,  expands  into  a  broad  stream  of  about  100  feet ;  some  segments 
of  the  paddles  were  taken  off,  and  angles  of  the  banks  cut  away,  for  the  purpose  of 
tracking  the  vessel  up  to  the  broad  part  of  the  stream ;  but  after  proceeding  up 
about  200  yards,  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt,  after  three  days'  hard 
labour.  The  **  Giddur  '*  would  seem  to  be  the  branch  taken  by  the  native  boats 
to  get  into  the  main  stream  above,  when  the  bmids  in  the  *^  Kutir  '*  are  up  and 
vntirv ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this,  because,  though  comparatively  narrow 
at  itH  mouth,  it  is  of  considerable  depth,  about  9  feet  mid-channel,  with  a  current 
runnin<;  at  the  rate  of  2}  miles  per  hour. 

«  By  actual  admeasurement. 

*  The  first  dny,  in  the  course  of  our  passage  up  from  the  bund  of  "  Gaha,**  the 
veMrf<r.s  head  was  five  times  on  every  |)oint  of  thecompais,  so  winding  is  the  course 
of  tlie  btream. 
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The  vessel  now  answered  her  helm  pretty  well,  excepting  oocir 
sionally  at  sharp  turnings  of  the  river,  when  her  bow  was  cau^t  in 
the  strength  of  the  current.  From  Lake  Manchur  np  to  the  bund 
of  "  Gaha,"  the  country  appears  but  moderately  well  cultivated,  and 
the  inhabitants  seemed  wretchedly  poor,  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
general  appearance,  which  had  not  the  clean  substantial  aspect  of 
those  who  reside  higher  up  the  river.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Narr% 
or  main  stream,  from  "  Oaha"  to  where  it  joins  the  Indus,  are  many 
well-built  large  villages  interspersed  with  those  of  the  less  permanent 
materials  above  mentioned;  water-wheels  in  full  working  order  are 
fixed  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  on  each  side  of  the  river;  bat 
though  the  cultivated  lands  had  a  very  refreshing  appearance  and 
looked  vigorous,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  from  the  tamarisk,  milk- 
bushes,  &c.,  left  growing  here  and  there  in  full  strength  in  the  midst 
of  the  crops,  that  cultivation  is  performed  in  a  very  slovenly  style; 
various  kinds  of  trees  of  great  size  grow  on  all  sides,  and  would  yield 
plenty  of  timber  for  the  construction  of  water-wheels  and  other 
agricultural  purposes, — large  droves  of  water  buffaloes  were  passed 
at  frequent  intervals.  Droves  of  cows,  flocks  of  excellent  sheep,  and 
goats,  were  seen  scattered  over  the  country;  the  chief  articles  of  col- 
tivation  at  the  time  we  passed  through,  and  those  principally  close 
along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  were  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice. 

On  the  main  stream,  that  is,  between  '^Oaha"  and  the  Indus- 
mouth  of  the  Narra,  there  appears  considerable  traffic;  we  passed 
boats  of  various  sizes,  some  lying  near  the  different  villages,  others 
proceeding  down  the  river  laden  with  grain  and  fodder,  and  the 
people  in  apparently  better  plight  than  their  brethren  lower  down  the 
river,  near  the  Manchur;  they  showed  fewer  signs  of  poverty,  and 
pestered  us  less  with  begging. 

In  consequence  of  the  vessels  steering  so  badly  in  that  part  of  the 
river  between  the  Manchur  Lake  and  the  "  Kut&r,"  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  distance,  but  I  am  inclined  to  reckon  it  about 
60  miles,  t.  e,,  from  the  lake  to  the  bund  of  "  Oaha." 

From  the  latter  place  to  the  Indus,  the  vessel  was  under  steam  for 
63  hours.  The  first  40  hours,  average  strength  of  current  against 
us,  2  miles  per  hour;  next  15  hours,  current  against  us,  3  miles 
per  hour;  next  8  hours,  current  against  us,  4  miles  per  hour;  and 
assuming  7  miles  per  hour  as  the  average  speed  of  the  vessel,  we 
thus  have  the  average  distance  from  the  village  of ''  Gaha,*'  to  where 
the  Narra  joins  the  Indus,  28  miles  below  Sukkur,  284  miles.  I 
calculate  that  a  vessel  of  the  same  horse-power  as  the  ''Meteor," 
viz.,  24  horse-power,  did  she  but  steer  well,  might  make  the  paeeage 
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from  Schwan,  through  the  Narra,  to  the  Indus,  during  the  months  when 
the  riyer  is  high,  in  about  80  hours'  steaming,  exclusiye  of  the  time 
consumed  in  taking  in  fuel.  Thus,  from  Sehwan  to  the  ''  Manchur** 
mouth  of  the  Narra  5  hours,  from  Lake  Manchnr  to  *'  Gaha"  12  honrs, 
and  from  "  Gaha"  to  the  Indus  63  hours. 

A  steamer  to  ply  successfully  on  the  Narra  should,  I  think,  not 
be  more  than  80  feet  in  length  and  16  or  17  feet  broad,  measuring 
from  the  external  rings  of  the  paddles;  draught  from  2^  to  3  feet, 
and  she  must  steer  well  in  shaUows,  and  obey  her  helm  quickly  in  her 
oum  draught  of  water.  Plenty  of  fuel  could  be  had,  particularly 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  To  native  crafts  or  boats  of  any 
description,  the  navigation  is  remarkably  easy  and  perfectly  safe, 
the  water  being  quite  smooth,  and  the  average  strength  of  current  not 
very  great,  except  near  to  where  the  Narra  joins  the  Indus.  They  pull 
along  with  ease  or  track  when  the  jungle  on  the  banks  permits  it;  or 
take  advantage  of  breezes  when  they  can;  and  though  the  turnings 
and  windings  of  the  river  are  often  sharp,  yet  the  currents  which 
sweep  round  them  bear  no  comparison  to  those  in  the  Indus,  which 
render  the  navigation  there  both  tedious  and  dangerous. 
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Art.  XXIV. — On  the  traces  of  Feudalism  in  India^  and  tk$ 
condition  of  Lands  now  in  a  comparative  state  of  AgricuUural 
Infancy.    By  the  late  Augustus  Prinsep,  Esq. 

A  LARGE  continent  like  that  which  is  embraced  by  the  name  of  India, 
must  contain  tracts  of  country  in  very  different  stages  of  coltivation; 
and  at  any  given  time  examples  might  perhaps  be  pointed  out  of  eveij 
progressive  change,  through  which  oriental  prosperity  is  advancing.  If 
then,  it  be  an  object  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  original  state  of  agri- 
cultural rights  and  habits  where  history  is  confused  and  tradition 
silent,  an  observation  of  those  provinces,  which  are  in  the  less  ad- 
vanced stages  of  civilizcition,  seems  to  be  the  only  channel  of  intelligence 
that  is  open.  A  dependence  upon  such  a  means  of  knowledge,  witii 
regard  to  the  progress  of  society  and  wealth  in  European  national 
might  lead  indeed  to  very  mistaken  conjectures;  but  in  Hindustan 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  render  this  process,  though  alwajs 
to  a  certain  degree  fallacious,  still  comparatively  less  unsafe.  Indian 
agriculture,  as  a  practical  science,  is  still  in  a  very  rude  state^  and 
notwithstanding  the  seventy  years  of  our  dominion,  remains  as  one  of 
the  departments  little  benefited  by  British  example  or  power.  To  this 
condition  the  hereditary  prejudices  of  the  Hindis,  to  whom  conqaest 
brought  no  instruction  in  the  practical  sciences',  and  the  dearth  of 
inter-communication  with  natives  more  advanced,  have  mainly  con- 
tributed ;  and  although  we  cannot  exactly  say  that  waste  lands  are 
brought  into  cultivation  now,  in  the  same  manner  that  they  used  to  be 
before  the  Brahmanical  Institutions,  we  may  yet  safely  look  towards 
the  most  retired  and  least  populated  provinces,  for  the  best  exemplifi- 
cation within  reach,  of  primitive  society  in  India. 

It  is  a  most  natural  supposition  that  plains,  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  society,  were  inhabited  before  hills.  Whatever  may  have  been  their 
mode  of  life,  whether  they  supported  themselves  by  hunting  or  by 
breeding  cattle,  or  whether  they  cleared  the  ground  and  tilled  it,  the 
first  communities  must  have  found  greater  facilities  in  the  level  than 
in  the  hilly  lands.  Accordingly,  in  all  countries  we  find  that  moun- 
tainous territories  are   the  la«t  that  are  brought  into  cultivation; 

1  The  Emperor  Baber,  in  his  Memoirs,  describes  several  agricultuml  pncticf*^ 
cRpcciaUy  the  mode  uf  irrigation,  which  exactly  correspond  with  the  means  now  in 
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partly  from  the  greater  obstacles  inherent  in  the  soil,  and  partly  from 
the  greater  difficulties  of  carriage  communication.  Without  pausing 
to  examine  the  truth  of  this  principle  generally,  India  presents  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  fact :  for  in  the  several  districts  which  spread 
through  the  various  ranges  of  hills,  the  degrees  of  civilization  are 
far  below  that  which  the  plains  of  Hindustan  have  attained.  These 
less  populous  tracts  of  country  contain  tribes  of  people,  whose  charac- 
teristics differ  ra<lically  from  the  Hindu ;  and  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  sprung  from  some  separate  original  stock  of  the 
peninsula.  But  whether  that  stock  were  driven  from  the  plains  by 
invading  foreigners,  or  whether  a  portion  of  it  separated  itself  from  the 
rest  before,  or  at  the  time  that  the  Vedas  and  Puranas  were  changing 
the  minds  of  the  multitude,  it  were  vain  now  to  endeavour  to  trace. 
Whatever  scheme  our  imaginations  may  devise  for  the  origin  of 
mankind,  we  cannot  easily  conceive,  that  any  community  would  settle 
on  the  mountains,  or  even  in  the  stony  valleys  between  them,  so  long 
as  there  were  plains  within  the  reach  of  their  observation.  From  every 
reflection  we  must  conclude,  that  the  flow  of  population  is  contrary 
to  that  of  rivers,  from  the  low  lands  to  the  heights.  If  then,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  continent,  we  find  at  the  present  day  many  tribes  of 
men  savage  in  comparison  with  their  neighbours,  unimbued  with  any 
of  the  ideas  of  Hinduism,  and  regarded  as  outcasts  by  that  religion,  it 
is  more  rational  to  suppose,  that  they  have  been  driven  to  their  present 
haunts  on  the  hills,  by  the  pressure  of  an  adverse  population  over- 
spreading the  rich  plains  they  first  occupied,  than  that  they  have 
passed  tiirough  these  plains  from  countries  still  beyond  in  order  to 
select  the  hills  for  settlement. 

But  it  is  less  to  speak  of  these  singular  tribes,  whose  customs  and 
habits  are  of  the  rudest  kind,  than  to  notice  the  progress  of  Hindu 
civilization  as  it  approaches  the  hills  of  India,  that  I  have  adverted 
to  them.  If  the  position  that  I  have  laid  down  be  plausible,  we  may 
perhaps,  by  closely  examining  the  structure  of  the  agricultural  societies 
in  some  of  these  retired  parts  of  India,  obtain  some  insight  into  the 
tenures  of  land  and  proprietary  rights,  as  they  arose  out  of  the  earliest 
cKTCupation  of  the  soil.  Into  many  of  the  less  accessible  districts,  the 
Mahommedan  power  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  actually  extended; 
the  statir)ns  of  the  Faujdar  and  of  the  Dewan  (the  magisterial  and 
fiaval  authorities)  were  distant;  as  long  as  some  tribute  was  paid 
from  them,  the  lands  in  the  jungles  were  left  unsurveyed,  and  no  mili- 
tary follower  of  the  Emperor  or  of  the  Nawabs,  considered  a  jagir  of 
hill  and  forest  as  a  worthy  compensation  for  his  service.     Wo  thence 
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find,  that  all  the  Tillages  and  estates  of  these  parts,  with  few  or  no 
exceptions,  and  even  almost  all  the  inferior  tenures,  are  in  the  hands 
of  ancient  Hindu  families,  or  of  the  mountain  race  of  men,  of  whom 
I  have  already  spoken ;  so  that  a  comparatively  in&nt  condition  of 
society,  in  no  way  amalgamated  with  Mahommedan  institntions,  will 
be  presented  to  our  view. 

The  province  of  Lower  Behar,  as  at  present  divided,  oontains  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  that  range  of  hills  that  mns  across  the  greater 
portion  of  Hindustan  from  the  Ganges  to  Malwa  and  Gujarat.  This 
line  of  mountainous  country  has  long  been  known  to  be  peopled 
by  various  tribes,  whose  origin,  whose  difference  from  each  other, 
and  whose  absolute  alienation  from  the  Hindis,  have  been  matters 
of  curiosity,  and  are  as  yet  a  mystery  to  all  researchers.  The 
press  of  population  upon  the  adjoining  plains  has  driven  multitudes  of 
Hindu  families  to  settle  by  force,  or  by  sufferance,  in  these  yet  uncul- 
tivated pergunnahs;  and  many  of  these  emigrations  are  sufficiently 
recent  for  the  local  authorities  to  obtain  a  tolerable  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  settlers  in  their  new  position.  Of  some 
instances  I  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch;  the  hcia  have  been  col- 
lected by  personal  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and  I  was  induced 
Uf  observe  the  customs  of  this  district  with  attention,  from  a  belief  that 
a  similarity  with  the  early  practices  of  India  might  be  discovered,  and 
if  discovered,  might  be  useful  to  those  who  may  have  to  guide  oar 
future  territorial  policy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  a  little  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  fEunilies  of  the  Bhojpoor 
Raja,  whoso  estates  lay  near  Rhotas^  in  Shahabad,  being  urged  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  probably  discontented  with  his  eubdivided 
heritage,  proclaimed  his  intention  of  seeking  lands  above  the  Ghits,  or 
beyond  the  range  of  hills  that  rose  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Soane, 
and  invited  followers  to  join  in  the  undertaking.  Some  thonsanda  of 
Rajputs  collected  round  the  standard  raised  by  Bhngwunt  Roy,  who 
(in  the  year  1021  Fasli,  1613  A.D.,  as  the  tra/lition  of  the  pergnnnah 
fixes  the  date)  led  his  army  into  that  part  of  Ramgurh  which  hu 
been  ever  since,  and  was  perhaps  before  called  Palamow.  One  en- 
counter with  the  inhabitants  was  sufficient  to  insure  the  conquest  of 
the  country,  which,  containing  several  cultivable,  and  some  already 
cultivated  plains  between  the  lines  of  hills,  became  a  valuable  prey  to 
a  nmltitude  in  search  of  a  vacant  territory.     The  chief  of  the  invaden, 

i  The  event  here  related  occurred  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  RM» 
Raj  by  Shtr  Khan, 
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assuming  territorial  dominion,  proceeded  to  divide  the  lands  of  the 
pergunnah  between  himself  and  his  followers,  who,  increasing  in 
numbers  as  the  fame  of  his  success  spread  abroad,  took  possession  of 
all  existiuf^  villages,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  former  occupants.  The 
revolution  has  been  so  complete,  that  at  the  present  day  the  original 
and  wilder  inhabitants  of  the  pergunnah  are  found  to  have  no  fixed 
interest  or  property  in  the  soil,  and  earn  a  livelihood  only  by  slavery 
and  hired  labour. 

The  distribution  of  lands  made  by  the  Rajput  invaders  so  singu- 
larly resembles  those  partitions  described  to  have  taken  place  amongst 
the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  a  minute  detail 
of  the  tenures  might  well  be  taken  for  a  chapter  in  the  History  of 
Europe.  The  Raja,  reserving  to  himself  considerable  tracts  of  lands, 
though  not  constituting  together  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole, 
proceede<l  to  invest  (and  much  ceremony  accompanied  the  investiture), 
first  his  dewan  and  principal  officers  with  large  estates,  composed  of 
villages  already  known,  and  waste  lands  to  be  brought  into  cultivation; 
then  his  friends  and  favourites  with  smaller  lots;  and  finally  every  Chiru 
or  Rajput  sirdar  received  a  village,  or  a  space  of  land  to  make  one. 
As  with  the  invaders  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  this  distribution  of  the  country 
amongst  the  victorious  army  was  not  entirely  matter  of  gratuitous 
remuneration  on  the  part  of  the  chief,  but  every  person  who  joined  in 
the  expedition  considered  himself  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  spoils;  and 
even  at  this  day  the  descendants  of  the  spoilers,  if  asked  to  state  the 
origin  of  their  tenure,  will  boldly  say,  that  the  lands  were  won  by  the 
swords  of  the  Chirus,  in  association  with  Bhugwunt  Roy,  who  but  for 
them  had  made  no  conquest'.  The  villages  and  estates  thus  allotted 
remained,  however,  in  the  hands  of  their  holders,  as  military  fiefs,  ema- 
natin^r  from  the  Raja,  not  being  hereditary  or  transferable  without  the 
royal  permission;  and  a  conditicm  of  military  attendance,  with  a  certain 
number  of  followers  when  required,  was  attached  to  the  grant;  the  rent* 

>  *^  The  great  Earl  Warenne,  in  a  subsequent  reiffiy  when  he  was  questioned 
concerning  his  right  to  the  lands  which  he  possessed,  drew  bis  sword,  which  he 
prrxluccd  as  his  title,  adding,  that  William  the  Bastard  did  not  conquer  the  king- 
dom himself ;  but  that  the  Barons,  and  his  ancestor  among  the  rest,  were  joint 
aiiventurere  in  the  cntcrprize.**  Hume,  Appendix.  iL  p.  101.  With  the  exception 
of  drawing  the  sword,  I  have  received  an  exactly  similar  reply  from  a  jagirdar 
of  Palamow. 

*  The  bunnads  or  grants,  now  in  possession  of  these  tenants  in  eapit€j  are  all 
of  n  date  much  later  than  the  time  of  Raja  Bhugwunt  Roy,  and  bear  the  signatures 
of  his  successors.  These  deeds  generally  fix  the  jiimma  payable  to  the  chief  zemin- 
dar at  (>ne>fourth  (chauthai)  of  the  gross  product*;  but  it  is  not  certainly  ascertain- 
able whether  the  first  invader  took  any  jamma  for  these  fiefs  or  not  Perfaap6»  aa 
inheritance  became  customary,  and  military  attendance  less  necessary,  the  Raja 
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of  the  lands  payable  to  the  chief  was  settled,  where  therewas  any  stipu- 
lated, at  a  low  rate.  After  this  first  division  of  territory,  the  Raja  oon- 
tinueii  to  pay  all  i<ervices,  and  reward  all  friends,  in  a  similar  way: 
villages  were  granted  in  lien  of  stipend  to  Brahmans,  for  reading  the 
Sastras  to  their  chief;  to  Mohurrirs  for  keeping  accounts;  and  to  oom- 
mon  personal  attendants  for  menial  duties,  the  particular  conditions 
of  each  being  spccifie<l  in  the  pottahs  held  by  the  Jagirdars  up  to  the 
present  day.  These  grants  were  made  out  of  the  khalsah  lands,  or 
the  demesnes  reserved  to  the  Raja,  and  out  of  jagirs  fiedling  back  into 
his  hands. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  pergunnah  resembles  that  of  many  a 
feudal  princiimlity  in  £ur(>|>e.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  jagirs  be- 
came hereditary,  an<l  paid  a  proportion  of  the  produce  as  a  tax  or  rent; 
but  they  still  remained  unalienable,  being  resumed  by  the  Raja  in 
default  of  heirs,  or  on  being  abandoned.  The  evil  influence  of  De- 
wans,  who  u.surped  authority,  and  appropriated  revenues ;  the  extrava- 
gance of  degenerating  zemindars,  who,  cash  being  scarce  in  these 
remote  districts,  bestowed  lands  in  exchange  for  articles  of  luxury;  the 
refractory  spirit  of  the  Jagirdars,  who  made  war  upon  one  another, 
withheld  their  annual  payments,  and  took  up  arms  against  their  sove- 
reign upon  the  slightest  provocation,  so  reduced  the  power  and  conse- 
quence of  the  Raj  and  zemindary,  that  at  last,  according  to  the  rales 
of  British  policy,  it  was  sold  by  auction  for  accumulated  arrears  of  the 
Government  revenue ;  a  fate  only  difierent  from  that  of  many  Europetn 
prototypes,  because  of  the  singular  picture  here  presented  of  an  infimt 
State  coming  in  contact  with  a  highly  civilized  Power. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  this  province,  when  taken  possession  of  by 
Oovcniment,  as  purchaser  at  auction,  in  the  year  1814.  It  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  military  fiefs  or  jagirs,  several  rent-free  tennra^ 
mostly  religious,  and  the  khalsah  or  actual  estates  of  the  Raja.  The 
larger  lots  of  territory  held  by  the  relations  of  the  Raja^  the  descend- 
ants of  Dewaus,  or  of  principal  officers,  were,  each  in  itself,  so  many 
imitations  of  the  feudal  establishment,  of  which  they  formed  portions 
Jagirdars  supported  followers  who  held  fiefs  under  themselves;  they 
bestowed  lands  for  service,  and  were  complete  lords  within  their  own 
limits,  subject  only  to  the  conditions  of  their  own  tenure  under  the 
sovereign.  The  internal  arrangements  adopted  by  the  British  Groveni- 
mont,  on  assuming  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  pergunnah,  have  no 
connexion  with  the  present  essay. 

intUHUrd  u|)on  tlu'ir  imyinj;  n  jumma,  ur  a  kuid  of  quit-ruut,  thoogfa  the  irtv- 
vocahility  of  thib  lax  in  India  rcndcrb  it  mure  probable,  that  it  was  demanded  Irani 
the  first 
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This  similarity  with  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
may  be  more  minutely  traced  in  customs  and  privileges  lately  existing 
in  this  province.  Besides  the  revenues  derived  from  the  khalsah 
lands,  and  the  annual  jumma  of  the  jagirs,  the  Raja  had  many  other 
sources  of  emolument,  which  custom  appears  to  have  made  legal — 
a  term,  it  must  be  understood,  here  used  in  reference  to  rights  acknow- 
le<lged  amongst  the  natives.  Whenever  grief  or  misfortune  fell  upon  the 
house  of  the  Raja  and  Zemindar,  whenever  he  betrothed  a  son  or  a 
dauprhtcr  in  marriage,  and  whenever  he  performed  a  journey »,  his  jagir- 
dars  and  the  ryots  of  his  private  lands  wore  called  upon  for  assistance  in 
money,  or  for  appropriate  contributions  in  kind.  These  resources  seem 
vi»  if  they  had  been  actually  copied  from  the  aids  contributed  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  by  their  Barons,  to  ransom  the  rojvA  person  taken 
in  war,  to  knight  the  heir-apparent,  and  to  marry  the  king's  daughter. 
Escheats  of  jagirs  appear  to  have  formed  a  considerable  source  of 
profit  to  the  Raja  of  Palamow ;  in  all  cases  of  default  of  heirs,  infraction 
of  the  conditions  of  tenure,  minority,  or  incapacity  for  management  from 
mental  defects,  or  of  sale  without  licence,  the  officers  of  the  Raj  lost 
no  time  in  attaching  the  lands,  and  either  added  them  to  the  khalsah, 
or  bestowed  them  on  other  persons,  perhaps  from  favour,  perhaps  in  re- 
pa3nnent  of  debt.  Succession  to  landed  property  held  under  the  supe- 
rior, was  a  frequent  occasion  of  extracting  a  liberal  offering  from  the 
reluctant  heir* ;  and  when  transfers  of  portions  of  fiefs  were  sanctioned 
by  the  sovereign,  he  had  his  share  from  the  purchase-money.  The 
household  of  the  Raja,  and  of  every  considerable  jagirdar,  was  a  per- 
fect feurlal  establishment.  It  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  train  of  vrtssah  under  the  titles  of  burhmdazes,  fakirs,  shikaris, 
and  bhatSy  or  bad  feroskes^,  and  a  still  larger  retinue  of  serfs  called 
kamiaSj  whose  state  of  bondage  is  the  counterpart  to  the  condition  of 
the  servi  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  in  Europe.  To  these  fea- 
tures of  strong  resemblance  if  we  add  the  fact,  that  until  the  year  1814, 
the  Raja  had  the  administration  of  the  police  in  his  own  hands,  and 

'  The  following  passage  in  Hume  seems  actually  to  describe  zemindary  customs 
in  the  jungle  tracts  of  Hindustan :  **  The  tenants  in  the  king's  demesne  lands  were 
St  that  time  obliged  to  supply  gratis  the  court  with  provisions,  and  to  furnish  carri- 
ages on  the  same  hard  terms  when  the  king  made  a  progress,  as  he  did  frequently, 
into  any  of  the  counties.  These  exactions  were  so  grievous,  and  levied  in  so  licen- 
tious a  manner,  that  the  farmers  when  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  court,  often 
deserted  their  houses,  as  if  an  enemy  had  invaded  the  country,  and  sheltered  their 
persons  and  families  in  the  woods,  from  the  insults  of  the  king*s  retinue.*' 

*  This  custom  in  the  pergunuahs  of  Chota  Nagpore,  &c.,  surrounding  PaUimow, 
i«  carried  to  an  enormous  extent. 

•  The  family  poet  or  hhat,  or  had-ferosh,  is  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  train. 
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ot.'=<«>i^::e^:Iv  ;klio  che  jajirbrs.  witUin  their  own  jurisdictioiu,  a 
civ  ^?  prTKvc  ni-yi^l  of  a  ivuntry  goTerned  by  fendal  institutioiiB  could 
scarv>rlv  Iv  exinoted  tr«>m  history. 

A^  :'i-e  E<'E:vir«^  of  \-:kfvSLla^  between  the  holders  of  village  lots,  ud 
:I:o  cliof  it'tuin-iir.  oxpUiue'i  the  character  of  territorial  possessionfl 
t^*  :b-:'  oicer  who  t^^  k  olairiro  of  this  perguunah  on  the  part  of  Go- 
ver:i!ii^n:.  s<^  in  eiumiulng  the  actual  condition  of  the  agricnltnnl 
ci-koimaniiie^.  he  wa^  surprised  to  And  the  ryoto  &r  more  nearly  n- 
sembiiUj:  the  vi-^ii/i^  of  the  Feu^lal  system  than  enjoying  any  of  tho«e 
^.e^.\ti:ary  riiihij:.  with  which  Si^nie  real  or  ima^nary  institation  of  anti- 
4i:i:y  soems  to  have  ve^te^i  the  tenantry  who  plough  the  rich  plains  of 
Bi^r.^ral  aisd  other  pnn-inoes.  The  first  invaders  of  Palamow  divided 
a:n»'Ui;:st  themselves  the  property  in  the  soil  with  the  proprietary  title  to 
the  lasds :  the  iudux  of  Hindus  that  succeeded  provided  them  with 
tenants  and  cultivators  for  such  fields  as  they  could  not  till  by  the 
laK^ur  of  their  own  bondsmen ' ;  and  these  latter  either  took  parcels 
of  laud  frvMU  them  on  le:ise.  or  paid  an  annual  rent  for  separate  field*. 
Such  was  found  to  be  the  state  of  the  village  economy  in  1814 ;  the 
landlml  niaiie  an  annual  settlement  with  his  ryots,  allotting  to 
them  their  fields  for  the  next  year,  changing  their  lots,  or  refusing  to 
renew  their  eutragenients  as  he  chose.  Rents  wero  paid  in  cash,  and  at 
a  Rite  equivalent  to  les:?  than  half  the  produce,  because  an  equal  pa^ 
titiou  of  crops  fn>ni  inferior  lands  does  not  leave  suflicient  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  cultivator.  The  pergunnah  had  been  long  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company^s  regulations,  which  uphold  the  ryot 
in  spite  of  the  proprietary  rights  vesteil  in  the  zemindars  by  the  per- 
}Knual  settlement :  yet  in  Palamow  the  tenantry  made  no  claim  to  in- 
dependent privileges,  not  even  to  fixed  rates  of  rent,  and  in  one  or  two 
iustiiuces,  when  a  tlccree  of  court  surprised  the  people  by  a  public 
restriction  of  the  landlord's  power  to  oust  recusants,  the  declaration  of 
the  law  has  led  to  no  attempts  of  the  cultivators  to  free  themselves 
from  tho  character  of  tenants  at  will*. 

'  Fields  so  reserved  by  the  landlord  are  called  khudkoMhtf  and  this  is  the  siniple 
origin  of  the  term. 

'  Not  to  appear  neglectful  in  minutiee,  I  will  specify  the  general  popuUtioa 
and  some  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  villnges  in  Palamow.  Of  the  inhaUtanta  the 
following  may  be  called  village  authorities,  but  are  only  complete  in  the  Uiger 
Ikutis*: 

Jet  Byot;  this  is  a  person  selected  by  the  landlord  as  the  most  intelligent  and 
honest  of  the  cultivators;  as  no  written  accounts  are  kept  in  any  part  of  the  per- 
gunnah, this  person  attends  upon  tho  zemindar*8  agent  when  he  makes  ibe  annual 
settlement;  he  points  out  the  different  fields  and  their  tenants;  names  the  indua- 
trious  and  the  careless;  advises  tlieir  remuneration  or  ejectment;  and  during  the 
"  Fur  similar  customs  in  Mysore,  see  Buchanan,  ch.  6. 
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The  pergunnah  of  Palamow  has  been  here  selected  for  description, 
because  its  occupation  by  Government  as  proprietor,  has  led  to  a 
knowledge  botli  of  its  early  history  and  of  its  actual  internal  condition. 
But  the  surrounding  pergunnahs  of  Sirgooja,  Belonja,  Koonda,  Kainree, 
Chota  Nagpore,  Kodurma,  and  Ramghur',  present,  at  this  day,  an 
appearance,  if  not  exactly  similar,  at  least  essentially  feudal  in  their 
internal  governments.  Their  early  records  or  traditions  have  not  been 
so  closely  examined,  but  in  each  instance  the  zemindar  is  a  Hind(i  of 
Rajput  caste;  and  in  Chota  Nagpore  and  Sirgooja,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  is  composed  of  those  singular  races  of  men,  who 
have  been  designated  a;s  the  mountainous  tribes  of  India.  The  assess- 
ment made  on  all  these  pergunnahs',  at  the  time  of  the  perpetual  settle- 

corrcnt  year,  sees  that  all  engagements  are  performed  by  the  ryots.  For  these 
services  his  head  is  bound  with  a  turban  by  the  landlord  on  his  appointment,  and 
perhaps  he  receives  2  or  3  rupees  as  a  present  annually.  The  post  is  one  of  honor 
not  of  right,  and  depends  entirely  upon  ability. 

Brahman  ;  this  person  propitiates  the  appropriate  deities  at  the  seasons  of  sowing; 
for  this  he  gets  a  few  begahs  rent-free  from  the  proprietor;  and  for  ceremonies  in 
families  he  has  a  right  to  take  10  seers  from  the  rice  crops  of  every  cultivator  when 
heaped  in  the  granary. 

Pahon;  this  person  (not  a  Hindii)  is  the  priest  of  the  local  gods,  or  the  unquiet 
spirits  of  those  whose  death  has  been  accidental ;  to  each  of  whom  he  offers  sacrifice 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  at  fixed  times;  he  is  also  the  recorder  of  the  village 
boundaries,  an  office  which  is  hereditary,  the  knowledge  descending  to  him  from 
his  fathers ;  for  these  services  perhaps  he  holds  a  few  begahs  of  spring  land,  and 
obtains  10  sccrs  of  grain  from  each  r}'ot  annually. 

The  Chokeedar  and  Gorcyt  (the  watchman  and  messenger)  are  generally  the 
same  individual,  and  receives  five  seers  of  rice  in  each  character,  from  each  asamee 
or  ryot,  and  2  or  3  begahs  from  the  malik  or  proprietor. 

The  Barber  and  Afidwife,  being  generally  one  person,  has  a  right  to  10  seers 
&om  the  heap  of  each  r}'ot  for  his  personal  services. 

The  Carpenter  and  Ironmonger^  for  repairing  ploughs  and  tools  of  husbandr}', 
receives  at  an  average  1  maund  or  20  seers  from  each  cultivating  tenant. 

These  persons  compose  the  village  establishment,  which,  as  no  written  accounts 
of  any  kind  are  kept,  does  not  include  any  officer  similar  to  the  patwari  of  other 
parts.  Documents  of  sale  and  mortgage  and  farming  leases  are  the  only  deeds 
drawn  up  in  writing,  besides  the  sunnud  of  the  fief. 

Residents,  if  not  ashraf  (or  men  of  higher  classes)  pay  a  trifling  house  rent  to 
the  proprietor*.  Ryots  are  exempted  from  this,  and  are  entitled  to  a  few  biswahs, 
as  garden  round  their  houses.  When  they  remove  to  another  village  they  may  take 
away  their  chappars  or  roofs,  unless  in  debt. 

Wood,  grass,  water,  and  fish,  are  free  to  all. 

Pasture  is  abundant  and  also  free. 

Rents  are  paid  in  cash ;  but  payments  amongst  the  peaomtry  are  made  hi  kind. 

'  I  might  add  all  the  zemindaries  of  the  Jungle  Mehals,  but  do  not,  as  I  have 
less  acquaintance  with  their  customs. 

>  Excepting  that  of  Sirgooja,  which  did  not  come  within  those  arrangements. 
*  The  jagirdam  receive  thene  rents. 
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incnt  in  1780-90,  was  nothing  more  than  a  blind  bargain  with  the  Bore- 
reign  zemindars^  without  the  .slightetjt  inquiry  into  the  actual  revenae 
pro<luce,  or  the  mo(lc»  in  wliich  it  was  collected.  Since  then,  causes  have 
come  before  the  local  civil  courts  which  have  sufficiently  shown  the 
similarity  of  the  landed  tenures  with  those  of  the  feudal  ages;  and  die 
numerous  criminal  cases  which  have  brought  the  inhabitants  under  the 
eye  of  the  magistrate,  liave  l)etrayed  not  only  their  personal  dependenee 
upon  their  several  chiefs,  but  have  brought  to  light  traits  character  of 
remarkably  similar  to  what  history  tells  us  of  the  ScandinaTiau  con- 
t|ueror8  of  Europe.  The  great  difference  between  the  institutions  of 
these  ])rovin('e8  and  those  of  the  rest  of  Bengal  and  Bohar  was  the 
cause  of  extreme  difficulty  in  introducing  the  same  system  of  adminis- 
trntion  which  had  followed  the  British  dominion  elsewhere.  A  special 
provision  of  the  Regulations  declared  the  hilly  parts  of  the  district  of 
Rnmgurh  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  General  Regulations,  so 
that  until  this  day  the  judge  has  a  discretionary  authority  in  deciding 
the  civil  disputes  that  come  before  him. 

From  the  pergunnahs  wliich  have  here  been  described  as  feudal, 
various  kinds  of  that  form  of  government  may  be  selected.  Rarngfanr 
and  Chota  Nagporo  are  two  little  absolute  kingdoms,  consisting  of 
small  counties^  giving  titles  to  their  chiefs,  who  hold  grades  of  nuik 
at  their  sovereign's  durbar.  These  are  Rajas,  Thakurs,  ThakniajB, 
Manjhis,  and  Man  has ;  and  the  Raja  of  the  latter  pergunnah  lately 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  magistrate  for  vesting  one  of  his  crea- 
tures with  the  title  of  Tliakur,  in  return  for  a  sum  of  money.  While 
most  of  these  zemindaries  internally  present  a  deplorable  state  of  things 
from  oppression  or  mismanagement  of  the  revenues,  Ramghur  alone  re- 
presents a  feu<lal  principality  in  as  prosperous  a  condition  as  such  could 
well  enjoy.  Freeing  himself  in  early  youth  from  the  baneful  influence 
of  dowans  who  had  inherited  that  post  for  some  generations,  the  pre- 
sent Raja  took  into  his  own  hands  the  superintendence  of  his  estates, 
which  are  now  spreadin":  far  and  wide  through  the  jungles  that  oover 
so  large  a  i)ortion  of  his  province.  The  local  courts,  I  believe,  do  not 
contain  a  single  record  of  any  dispute  between  this  zemindar  and  his 
tenants :  and  this  has  been  proved  not  to  arise  from  forcible  prevention 
on  the  part  of  the  superior ;  for  during  an  official  march  through  this 
pergunnah  in  1827,  the  magistrate  scarcely  received  a  single  petition 
from  a  com])lainant  ryot.  Raja  Sidnath  Singh  has  made  himself  the 
judge  of  his  own  jurisdiction;  in  his  kachheri  contending  cultivators 


'  TliR  local  divisions  here  an*  called  iK^r^ninahs,  eliuklas,  and  toppalin,  also 

ijadics. 
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and  farmers  obtain  a  more  speedy  and  a  more  amicable  adjustment  of 
tbeir  disputes  than  in  the  Adalat;  the  whole  country  is  tranquil, 
happy,  and  progressive  in  civilization;  and  the  most  philanthropic 
advocate  of  the  ryots  could  not  here  find,  that  the  authority  of  the 
feudal  proprietor  and  landlord  hangs  heavy  upon  the  head  of  the  vassal 
tenant.  This  Raja  is  the  only  one  of  this  large  district^  in  whose  hands 
Government  could  find  it  safe  to  leave  the  charge  of  the  police';  and 
with  half  the  establishment  that  is  maintained  under  the  magistrate  in 
the  neigbouring  divisions,  he  succeeds  in  suppressing  crimes  to  the 
proportion  of  two-thirds. 

Here  is  a  brief,  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  accurate  description  of 
certain  parts  of  Hindustan,  which,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Bri- 
fish  territories,  are  in  an  infant  state  of  general,  and  particularly  of 
agricultural  civilization.  Specimens  might  be  selected  of  a  still  more 
savage  state  of  society  from  the  hills  of  Bhagalpore,  the  Garrow 
mountains,  and  even  from  individual  tribes  of  the  very  country  from 
which  our  example  has  been  taken ;  but  the  singular  races  of  people 
here  referred  to  have  not  yet  emerged  from  the  hunting  or  pastoral 
stage ;  they  are  not  yet  an  agricultural  community ;  and,  what  still 
more  concerns  the  present  review,  they  are  not  Hindus.  I  know  no 
tract  of  the  provinces  under  the  presidency  of  Bengal  which  affords  a 
prospect  of  Indian  territorial  customs,  so  interesting,  for  primitiveness, 
as  the  range  of  hills  I  have  described.  I  do  not  look  towards  those 
numerous  estates  which  are  emerging  from  the  jungles,  under  the 
genial  influence  of  British  dominion,  because  these  are  growing  up 
under  laws  of  a  character  new  to  the  country,  and  consequently  exhibit 
ancient  habitij  and  institutions  working  under  the  correction  of  modem 
principles ;  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  will  meet  with  considera- 
tion in  another  place. 

We  find  then,  that  in  certain  pergunnahs,  where  the  Mahommedan 
arms  seldom  penetrated,  the  Subahs  being  content  with  a  small  tri- 
bute', there  exist  several  extensive  estates,  the  internal  goverment  of 
which  exhibits  a  Hindu  system,  extremely  similar  to  that  which  in 
Europe  has  been  called  the  feudal  system.  From  the  progress  of 
things,  which  we  have  traced  in  Palamow,  we  may  extract  the  follow- 
ing principles :  1.  That  the  invader  of  the  pergunnah  considered  or 
constituted  himself,  by  the  right  of  conquest,  sovereigu  of  the  soil,  and 
of  his  own  authority  gave  away  portions  of  the  lands  to  his  followers. 


1  He  holds  the  executive  without  the  power  of  punishing. 
>  PaUmow  paid  5,000  rupees  to  the  Moghula— 12,182  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 
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2.  That  these  followers  did  not  reeeire  proprietary  right  with  their 
grants,  because  they  had  not  the  power  of  alienation';  that  afterwards 
by  making  their  jagirs  hereditary  they  made  an  attempt  to  beoome 
proprietors,  but  still  did  not  become  more  than  landlords.  3.  Thai 
the  Raja  received  an  annual  jumma  from  the  jagirdari  land,  and 
that  this  jumma  more  resembled  rent  than  tax,  because  it  was  paid 
upon  property  not  alienable  without  the  consent  of  him  who  recriyed  it 
4.  That  those  who  actually  cultivated  the  ground  under  the  landlord  or 
the  landholder,  were  tenants  from  year  to  year,  and  claimed  no  heredi- 
tary rights. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  forcible  occupation  of  P^mow,  which  took 
place  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Jehangir,  was  similar  to  the  praetiee 
of  the  Mahommedan  conquerors  of  Hindustan,  who  attempted  to  make 
distributions  of  land  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Raja  Bhugwnnt  Boy. 
The  name  given  to  the  feudatory  chieftains  (jagirdars)  seems  to  rap- 
port the  resemblance :  but  this  single  denomination  is  the  only  one  of 
the  tenures  in  the  pergunnah  which  is  of  Persian  etymology;  the 
undoi^titles  of  possession  consist  of  a  variety,  such  as  Birt  Baya-paltah, 
Kus-birt,  Pigdhar,  &*c..  which,  though  the  derivation  may  be  obseore, 
are  perfectly  Hindii.  But  whether  the  Raja  and  his  followers  were 
imitators  of  the  Mahonimeilans  or  not,  a  feudal  territory  has  been  the 
rct^ult  of  this  policy ;  and  if  the  former  fact  must  be  allowed,  it  will 
iutorfore  with  the  inferences  I  shall  draw  from  it,  less  than  with  those 
of  the  author  of  '* Observations  on  the  Constitution  of  India,**  who  is 
unpre}ULred  to  allow  that  there  is  any  thing  at  all  feudal  in  the  rela- 
tion between  zemindar  and  ryot  in  India\ 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  Raja  of  Palamow,  (and  also  the  surround- 
ing Rajas,  whose  situations  were  similar,)  constituted  himself  proprietor 
of  the  soil  and  sovereign ;  and  that  he  continued  in  the  joint  charac- 
ter as  loni:  a^  ho  remained  independent,  as  long  as  no  sovereign 
greater  than  himself  conquered  and  displaced  or  made  him  tributary. 
The  Subah  of  Behar,  about  a  century  ago,  succeeded  in  fixing  an 
annual  tribute  on  the  pergunnah  of  5,000  rupees;  his  sovereignty 
then  expired,  and  the  Emperor  of  Dehli  became  his  superior; 
but  being  confirmed  in  his  lands,  and  the  tenures  by  which  others  held 
of  him  being  in  no  way  changed  by  the  payment  of  tribute,  the  Raja 
continueil  in  his  other  character  of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

1  It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  Rajas  gave  away  several  Tillages  without 
any  jumma  being  attached  to  them,  chiefly  to  Brahmans;  these  rent-free  tenureH 
wen*  found,  in  1814,  to  comprise  above  one-fiftb  of  the  pcigumalu 

'  See  the  above  work,  p.  30. 
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The  feudal  goyernmeni  of  the  pergunnahs  above  described,  may  be 
examined  and  known  as  existing  at  the  present  day,  in  the  centre  of 
the  British  territories :  but  traces  of  feudal  institutions  are  not  only 
to  be  found  in  States  of  comparatively  recent  formation;  the  remains 
of  a  similar  system  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
descendants  of  those  who  were  independent  Hindu  princes,  before 
the  Moghul  conquest,  still  hold  zcmindaries.  The  principalities 
of  Tirhoot,  Tipperah,  and  Kooch  Behar,  the  ruling  families  of  which 
have  outlived  the  violence  of  invasion,  afford  abundant  internal 
proofs  in  support  of  this  remark.  Upon  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  first  of  these  zillas  (as  now  called),  being  that  best  known  to 
myself,  I  sliall  say  a  few  words. 

Tirhoot,  a  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Mithila,  was  not  invaded 
by  Mahommedan  arms  until  the  year  1237  a.  d.,  when  Toghan  Khan, 
the  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  made  an  inroad  into  the  country  and  raised 
contributions  from  the  Raja  and  his  people.  Under  the  Emperor 
Ala-ud-deen,  in  the  year  1325,  it  became  a  province  of  the  empire, 
and  the  territorial  system  of  the  Mahommedans  was  introduced'. 

The  internal  change  occasioned  by  this  conquest  immediately  or 
gradually,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  Taksim  Jamma,  contained  in 
the  Ayin  Akbari,  which  enumerates  the  mahals,  seventy-four  in  num- 
ber, into  which  the  Sircar  became  divided ;  amongst  these  the  largest, 
"Tirhoot  an<l  its  dependencies,"  is  registered  at  a  revenue  of  1,307,706 
dams.  We  know  that  previous  to  the  conquest,  the  Raja  was  sovereign 
over  the  whole  country,  thus  divided  after  its  subjection  into  seventy- 
four  different  mahals ;  we  know  also  that  the  Raja  was  not  entirely 
ousted  from  his  possession,  but  retained  the  largest  mahal,  called  as 
above  noticed,  "Tirhoot  and  its  dependencies;'*  and  we  know  further, 
that  when  the  province  was  delivered  over  to  British  authority,  the 
kanungoe's  daftar  showed  a  similar  registry  with  the  names  of  malgu- 
zars  for  each  of  the  mahals :  the  minor  mahals  only  had  been  sub 
divided  into  more  numerous  zemindaries.  From  these  three  facts, 
I  can  only  come  to  one  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  process  of  distri- 
bution and  assessment  adopted  by  the  conquerors.  The  Raja  re- 
mained the  possessor  of  the  lands  which  composed  his  khalsah  dnring 
his  own  sovereignty,  and  which  now  became  subject  to  pay  revenue ; 
and  the  tenures  hitherto  feudatory  to  him  (with  the  annual  jumma 
always  annexed  to  territorial  investitures,  unless  they  are  actual 
;,'ift8,)  l)ecame  separate  mahals,  paying  a  land  tax  into  the  treasury  of 

'  Hnmihon. 
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LVhIi.  iiisumd  of  the  kachheri  of  Darbhanga' :  a  change  that  may  be 
iIIuHtnttsl  by  the  de«H;ription  I  have  given  of  the  tennree  in  PalamoWy 
who'v.  h;ft\l  Hii  assessment  been  introduced  instead  of  a  mere  tribute 
ir\*iii  tho  Kiija,  the  ja^irdars  would  have  been  made  malgaan  of 
ihc;r  tiuds.  as  thoir  former  sovereign  was  of  his  own  villages. 

I'ndor  tho  now  system  then,  the  Raja  of  Tirhoot  fell  from  the  oon- 
U-.i'A'M  of  a  sovonMsni  to  that  of  a  zemindar;  and  being  confirmed  in  the 
f*\>>s^>c(»;on  of  tho  Umls  already  forming  his  khalsah  estate,  he  eontinned 
i.»  Jv  !s»  ovory  s^*ns«*  of  the  word,  their  proprietor.  The  heritage  of 
t>^  :v$u:tuUri  havini;  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Chhntnr  Singh,  the 
('c\v«v:  '.noumlvnt.  without  a  single  flaw  in  the  succession,  we  know 
;^«'.  '.ho  j»n»priofary  rights  of  the  family  have  withstood  every  poblie 
«'''.«*.>xv  rho  Mino  HMolution  that  reduced  the  Raja  from  his  character 
oi  ^v\oT>*;i^tt  to  that  of  a  mere  proprietor,  raised  up  his  jagirdars  or 
u-Mor  so ».•«»($«  by  whatovor  name  they  may  have  gone,  to  the  same 
^^'•^  VSo  trivisurv  of  IVhli  l>eing  now  the  place  for  depositing  their 
'trt'A.  iiv\  Uvamo  it'loasoil  from  all  the  ties  of  vassalage,  and  at  the 
vt-u'  i'ttio.  t't\»i«  .^11  sujH»rior  authority  in  their  tenures.  Their  new 
xv^xvv:x?t.  ^v.^ti-nt  with  tljo  fixed  jwrtion  of  the  produce,  left  them  the 
^%v  »i'»f\v*M:oit  of  thoir  i«ton\<ts  or  estates. 

r'>o  sv\*^r:»tt\l  sottlomont  of  Torul  Mul  professed  to  be  made  upon  a 
u  v'.kx:;-wo:'5  ot  [h*  :i\nl.  Aud  a  woighmcnt  of  its  crop,  a  third  of  which 
■t  xvvi  «.is  i*\«sl  AS  tho  n*vonuo  for  most  articles  of  produce,  and* 
K.txS  'w'.x  %»or\*  .-i«liu>t(sl  at  «H{uivalont  rates  for  indigo,  opium,  &c*. 
v\'!av;'.o:>>  ^oiv  tn^^lo  on  this  prinoiplo  for  nineteen  years,  at  the  market 
^►jKxv*  ^*^  v\*o!\  V?«d  of  (>(<Hhuv.  tho  average  of  which  collections,  calcu- 
l.tusi  ii  il'o  .i\or:^\*  pruvs.  fornuHl  tho  fixed  settlement  for  ten  years 

Iho  U.t>.«'H  «>A(Ht»L  A»  ihc  Avin  Akbari  was  compiled  250  yean  after  the 
,s^..4.i<«t.  II  c<iuu^'«  U'  dcii^nuiiu\l  whotlior  this  change  was  gradual  or  immediate. 

•    V.wi»   V\".s»n,  ylrict^uxl^  \x»l.  li.  |v.  287. 

I'lu'iv  iH  ^i.no  c^'lt'\lMi^>u  iu  ihc  Aun  Akhari  regarding  these  settlements:  v.  L 
(>.  -MA  II  w  xMriiiciu  "  rthr  ha«KMiuln\an  has  his  choice  to  pay  revenoe  either  in 
r«-.i>l\  iiKHU's,  «ir  ^\  kuukwi.  i^r  bv  bho«loo:**  and  in  the  instmctions  to  the  Amil 
(js  iim\  vxvum  i'»i.%  (MnKt^'.  If  in  tho  '*  name  place  some  want  to  engage  by 
uK\i.xuiviucii:,  ^ikI  olIU'cv  J^^urt'  to  (vik\  fnmi  an  pslimateof  the  cn^w,  such  contraiy 
l>r\>(K*n.ili4  Tiiiai  uoi  bs.'  A^\v(>u\l;"  an  J  immediately  afierwards,  "Let  him  (the 
^vllvvu^r)  \wt  Iv  ^,\>^v(oa-«  \>i  rxxvkviii^  miwey  only,  but  likewise  take  giain.**  And 
(ho  uusK'A  v«l'  di^uiin:*  tho  or\>(»  arv  tKt*n  onumoratcd.  Now  if  the  revenue  was 
vvlUvtt\l  b\  »iiv  ukhIo  ih  kui«K  whoiKv  i*«mo  the  rei^istered  fixed  rate  and  the  fixed 
tfouloinoLit  tor  u>ii  >it.Mir»  /  Though  ilio  itwtnictions  may  be  applicable  to  the  time 
of  uioiuiuT\'nu'ut  and  iu^<'^IiJ;dtu4^  >till  tliov  iip|iear  contradictoiy.  The  Tabrim 
t\\(Hl  jumin4,  I-owowr.  iuu»(  ha\c  been  |>r«r^v»rrd  as  stated  in  the  text.     See  Ayin 

AkKiii,  1.  :.  p.  JiU. 
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The  revenae  was  settled  with,  and  collected  from  the  actual  cultiTators, 
if  the  instructions  to  the  amils,  as  given  in  the  Ayin  Akbari, 
can  be  supposed  of  universal  application ;  no  mention  is  there  made 
of  zemindars,  as  persons  interested  in  the  cultivation  and  produce;  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  stated,  that  amongst  the  collecting  officers 
of  Government  which  are  enumerated,  from  the  amil  to  the 
patwari,  there  occurs  no  such  individual  as  the  zemindar*.  In  the 
details  of  Akbar  s  settlement,  all  mediate  holders  between  Government 
and  the  ryots  are  passed  over  in  total  silence.  But  we  know  thai 
the  ancestors  of  the  Raja  of  Tirhoot  were  Rajas,  and  holders  of  the 
mahal  registered  ''  Tirhoot  and  its  dependencies**  in  the  time  of 
that  emperor;  we  also  know,  that  when  this  province  was  transferred 
to  our  rule,  the  other  seventy-three  mahals  of  the  district  consisted  of 
separate  zemindaries,  registered  in  the  names  of  single  or  joint  mal- 
guzars.  From  these  simple  facts,  I  feel  myself  warranted  in  con- 
cluding, that  at  the  first  Mahommedan  settlement  of  the  province,  the 
fiefs  under  the  original  sovereign  became  separated  mahals  under  the 
Moghul,  and  their  holders  zemindars  of  the  tenures,  as  the  Raja  was 
of  his  khalsah  lands;  and  as  his  title  was  omitted  in  the  Taksim 
Jumma  of  Akbar,  so  were  theirs. 

If  then  the  persons  originally  called  maliks,  and  since  loosely  called 
zemindars,  existed  during  and  after  the  period  of  Akbar*8  registered 
settlement  of  Tirhoot,  they  must  have  held  an  interest  in  the  soil,  inde- 
pendent of  the  third  share  of  produce  appropriated  by  Government,  as 
public  revenue*.  This  supposition  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
general  principles  of  Mahommedan  administration,  which  proclaimed, 
by  right  of  conquest,  a  confirmation  of  their  land  tenures  to  the 
natives;  and  after  settling  the  rate  of  land-tax,  left  the  various  tenants 
to  settle  their  interests  and  shares  amongst  themselves.  Had  these 
zemindars  been  appointed  by  Government  as  its  collectors  of  rent, 
and  ha<i  they  been  paid  by  a  per-centage  on  the  collections,  the  cir- 
cumstance would  certainly  have  found  a  place  either  in  the  list  of 
official  agents,  or  in  the  estimates  of  the  revenue,  with  the  charges 
upon  ea<!h  local  treasury,  so  particularly  specified  in  the  Ayin  Ak- 

1  The  name  occurs  in  the  Ayin  Akbari,  though  not  in  the  sections  reUting 
to  the  settlements ;  whenever  it  does  occur,  it  is  in  the  sense  of  a  landholder.  See 
V.  L  pages  299,  187,  and  v.  ii.  page  16. 

*  In  the  Ayin  Akbari,  to  the  rent-roll  of  the  land-taxes,  the  military  force 
that  every  Sirkar  is  capable  of  furnishing  is  subjoined ;  as  in  Tirhoot  700  cavalry 
and  80,000  infantry.  These  forces  are  called  (▼.  i.  p.  187),  the  zemindari 
troops,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  zemindan,  and  indeed  of  their 
character. 
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Kkr  .  Tr.-*4^:ii  il:^  oclebrated  work  affords  ample  proof,  that  the 
T. -..-_*  .-r  r.-sS*rjir.^or.  wor^  the  class  of  persons  with  whom  OoTemment 
■.r±L:  :r.  s:::l.r.:  iho  yM\c  revenue,  it  does  not  contain  a  single 
t\y;^?^  ;c.  i&».^urftr<jt'  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  semindars  wen 
.  *-.v  "Ts  . :  c».  '.".tv : . .  r. 

'.':•;->:  >  dkr.-sbcr  irl!vuTnj:tance  which  militates  against  this  modem 
s'^f«. 'Y  T:.n'  Afvc-r.!y-f%^ur  mshals  of  Tirhoot,  when  yielded  to  the 
0.*>7:  *.-!&::  V  sr:vtftT\vI.  ss  I  hsve  already  stated,  to  be  subdiTided  into  a 
^"TTi:  rLr.-.Sr?  .:  s:-r.::Ti«iarios.  gniat  and  small,  from  the  Chnkla  of 
X^i  ^  ..':>  :::^T  S.r.cV-  ^  *aco>tor  to  the  single  vilkge  shared  among  joint 
?  .  ■;->.  w":  ..?^-  ;..  r;:.  ">  ^ore  in  nuiny  cases  no  greater  than  y^  each*. 
;  :>•;  i;^^  irs.:  :v-.v.;r..Lirs  aro  otRcors.  we  can  imagine  this  i^>pointment 
.^..-  j^-.^  i*-:A;;-*  Sui  ^hon  wo  tind  in  a  pergunnah  of  500  villages  a 
>:  .  ■■  ;r-.v  r.v--.:..iAr<.  can  we  believe  it  possible,  that  Govemment 
^-.'.^  I  '.  :4>.'  >•.■  r.:*:*.y  ivlKvtiiii:  officers  over  so  small  a  space  «f 
.••^•..-\  V>;*  ^crv  existonco  of  so  many  estates  is  safficient  to 
I'u-'  •  V.  :>.t;  t'-i-v  rjk^o  ^rown  up  independent  of  the  OoTemment,  by 
v,-  x>^.*!  v'x^L>  .!  dKN^uirir,;:  pwperty,  if  indeed  they  were  not  in 
V  \^  \  :•.•*,'  :>v  r*?^*  o!  the  Govenimeni  it«ielf.  Two-thirds,  we  find, 
*..-..'  ';::  ;■  :l^v-  y:*,xiuvv  after  de«lucting  the  land-tax,  besides  the 
vi'vf:>  :£  ^»*>:e  Ur.^U.  «hen  the  a^Si^ssment  was  fixed  for  a  term  of 
>.o  \'Ai->.  Sv*  Ur-^x*  a  rv*j«idue.  in  the  hands  of  the  lyot,  most  ine- 
«  ;t'v\  \\vi  :.>  .ivVuiuuUtioii.  and  the  certain  result  of  accumulation' 
1  -.:  ,;n:  :>,'  .i^r •cultural  eU^^^^  is  the  extension  of  possessions  in 
':iv.i  ri->.  :ui  I  !;..»  ^eiuiiulars  existiM  previous  to  Akbar's  settle- 
•■:cii:.  :'.v'  v:o;*:^s  o!  j»ur\'h»a5i*  :iloiie  atfonle«l  by  it  would  have  been 
>'.  *i«.;oi'.  U'  '.:i:r\*«luoe  the  distiuotion  of  landlord  and  tenant.  In 
>.;v'.>    I    iTvwvi,   ib.o    ^vriiou   of   pixnluce  accruing  as  rent  to   the 

t'vc  ^ui'^or  .*!'  *' Ob  A- r  visions  on  the  Law  and  Constitution  of  India**  has  ex- 
iriu-coi  t>vm  ibc  l.^m  IWhdkri  uuuy  an  ai^uinvnt  in  favour  of  ihe  property  ci  ihm 
<^iii\;%wr^  ba:  he  tX'uM  iios  titul  one  in  favour  of  the  qfficiai  oharaeier  of  the 
.v.M.iularNi  Mo  j^'^x'on  lo  have  uiiMpprt^houdoU  the  evidence  aflbrded  by  that 
«t>r<  'II  t.'!^  .{jitiEica.  IV  iiukki'  a  juss  and  (air  ameannent,  Tonil  Mul  meamred 
ih«-  ju-fuul  Luk.!!^  Adtx  ruiiuNl  iho  pnHiuce,  and  of  course  in  all  inquiries  camo  only 
lit  «,vi!U<:i  %kich  'Ju-  ouiii^abiiTs.  Into  the  qotiition  of  proprietary  right  he  never 
eiiu-rs  ieu^ui^  t!ii«  lo  Iv  dtvideU  by  the  cxmru  or  cuiitonis  of  the  country. 

'  The  MiUii^uuvH)  of  Uiid»  by  iuheriiaiict\  c\i»t8  to  a  »urpriaing  extent  in  Tir- 
1kh>i«  and  in  OiniM\iuvuw  iho  tile  of  »utta(  in  the  Civil  Court  is  more  than  a  single 
jud^'  can  Wtvp  oUvir.  rite  oriiuiiial  oaleuiUrs  at  the  same  time,  afforded  abundant 
pitx^fsi  of  ihe  i(\iloiu«\  «Hv:isioned  by  ihe  i\-lativo  terms  of  roalik  and  ryot.  Joint 
e»uiO!s  fnMn  mi^nuiiao^nionc,  tiv^ueutly  eiMuo  to  the  hammer;  and  the  disinclina- 
tion ot  tlie  oid  ni.il>k>  lo  W\'\m\w  r}-ot«  to  the  now  purvhaw*r,  leads  to  almost  daily 
bnraoiu^  oi  the  {HMce.  V\w  iiiierprtution  oi  r>oi  a^  a  tenant,  i&  hereof  much  older 
UhU'  th^n  t!ie  Kipilalion^  ot  Lord  Conmal!i>. 
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zemindar  would  now,  in  the  course  that  things  took  place  gradually , 
approximate  to  the  ten  per  centJ  on  collections  (or  ^  of  the  crop) 
lately  discovered  to  be  his  official  due,  and  granted  on  this  principle 
in  modern  assessments.  Of  the  two  remaining  thirds  of  the  produce, 
less  than  a  portion  equal  to  one-half  of  the  whole,  is  necessary  to 
subsist  the  ryot  after  paying  expenses  of  cultivation.  This  share, 
when  estimated  for  cash  rents,  will  leave  something  less  than  one-sixth 
to  the  zemindar;  for  in  all  such  calculations,  fractions  are  rejected  in 
favour  of  the  ryot.  This  sixth  soon  became  reduced  under  the  succes- 
sors of  Akbar,  when  by  introducing  the  system  of  farming,  the  assess- 
ments became  a  mere  matter  of  bargain  between  the  landowners  and 
the  Government  officers. 

I  have  been  led  to  enlarge  perhaps  too  much  in  this  place  upon  this 
interesting  question.  It  was  merely  my  intention  to  collect  a  sufficient 
number  of  facts  and  considerations,  in  support  of  my  opinion,  that  the 
Hindu  principality  of  Tirhoot,  previous  to  its  dismemberment  by  the 
Maliommedans,  was  a  government  similar  in  principle  to  that  which 
I  have  described  as  existing  in  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Behar, 
though  a<Ivanccd  to  a  much  higher  stage  of  civilization.  This  to  my 
own  l)elief  I  have  accomplished.  But  if  I  have  found  grounds  for 
supposing  that  the  administration  of  the  ancient  Rajas  of  Tirhoot  was 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  a  feudal  relationship  between  the  sove- 
reign, his  jagirdars,  and  the  people,  I  cannot  help  extending  the 
opinion  so  acquired  to  the  other  Hindu  independent  kingdoms  of 
Bengal  and  Behar. 

Gaur,  Dacca,  and  Nuddea  have  been  successively  mentioned  as  the 
seats  of  large  dynasties  in  Bengal,  concerning  which  we  can  obtain 
no  particulars  whatever.  But  after  the  Mahommedan  conquest,  the 
historians  of  Dehli  name  several  petty  Rajas,  confirmed  as  zemindars 
by  the  Empire.  Of  these  Bishunpore',  Bokla,  Chlttagong.  Cuttack, 
K(M)ch^  (Kooch  Behar),  and  Tipperah  are  the  principal.  It  may  be 
remarked^  that  to  consider  the  Rajas  of  Kooch  Behar  and  Tipperah, 
(the  only  remaining  zemindaries  of  this  list,)  in  the  light  of  official 
agents,  would  be  a  subversion  of  rights,  much  older  than  the  dominion 
of  the  Moghuls.  Both  are  independent  princes,  exercising  sovereign 
authority  in  their  respective  zemindaries. 

In  the  above  observations,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  arguing, 
that  all  who  pretend  to,  or  have  appropriated  to  themselves,  the  title 
of  zemindars,  are  necessarily  of  the  class  of  Hind{i  feudal  proprietors, 

>  See  Reg.  U.  1«2'.>.  «  Feriahta. 

*  For  tliebc  four,  M.»e  Ayin  Akhari,  v.  ii. 
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for  whom  I  claim  more  than  an  official  interest  in  the  soiL  Many 
ssemindars  of  the  present  day  can  trace  their  origin  no  &rther  than  to 
an  amiFs  grant :  the  very  name  of  Taluk  wonld  seem  to  imply^  that 
this  tennre  was  very  generally  of  such  a  character.  But  let  not  the 
circumstance,  that  zemindaries  were  occasionally  so  created  or 
usurped,  be  reasoned  upon  as  fixing  the  character  of  all  the  interests 
or  properties  which  bear  the  name.  I  hope  I  have  made  it  dear  that 
many  of  the  existing  zemindaries  of  both  Bengal  and  Behar  were 
feudal  properties  of  more. ancient  date,  and  more  analogous  to  the 
manorial  and  baronial  properties  of  Europe. 

Behar,  under  the  title  of  Magadha,  formerly  included  the  proyinoe 
of  Bengal  ^  and  in  later  times,  was  the  seat  of  a  Jain  dynasty  at 
Rajgriha,  and  of  a  Budh  community  (perhaps  also  kingdom)  at  Oyah. 
How,  or  when,  these  Powers  were  subverted  by  the  worshippers  of 
Brahma,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain ;  but  we  find  the  Mahonh 
medan  arms  resisted,  in  their  earlier  invasions,  by  Rajas  of  Behar, 
MoDghir,  and  Rhotas,  besides  Tirhoot.  Of  these  none  remain  but  the 
last,  unless  indeed  the  Khurukpore  family,  made  Musalmans  by  ibree, 
be  regarded  as  still  representing  the  Rajas  of  Monghir.  From  the 
dismemberment  of  Rhotas,  after  the  fort  was  taken  by  Sheer  Khan,  in 
A.D.  1542,  the  expedition,  which,  as  I  have  related,  subdued  and 
populated  Palamow,  proceeded :  and  from  the  arrangements  made  bj 
the  Chiru  leaders  in  the  new  lands,  we  may  reasonably  take 
pattern  of  the  institutions  which  existed  in  the  old  pergunnah,  fipoB 
whence  they  came. 

The  simple  and  important  inferences  which  must  be  drawn  from 
the  review  here  taken  of  Tirhoot,  and  of  the  provinces  of  Ramgarh, 
are,  that,  at  least  in  these  parts  of  Behar,  there  is  just  as  little  reason 
for  declaring,  that  at  any  time  before  the  cession  to  the  British,  the 
person  called  zemindar  was  a  mere  officer  from  Dehli,  as  that  the 
cultivator  was  the  proprietor  of  the  land  he  tilled. 

'  Hamilton. 
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Art.  XXV. — Extracts  from  a  Report  on  Chota  Nagpore.    By 
S.  T.  CuTHBERT,  Esq.,  Magistrate^  Ramghur, 

[Read  February  6,  1841.] 

The  pergunnah  of  Chota  Nagpore  is  about  ninety-five  miles  long  and 
eighty  broad,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  pergunnah  of  Ram- 
gbur,  to  the  south  by  Gangpore  and  Singbhoom,  to  the  east  by  the 
zillah  of  Jungle  Mehauls,  and  to  the  west  by  Sirgooja.  A  large 
portion  of  the  pergunnah  is  uncultivated,  and  its  aspect  hilly  and 
jungle;  but  there  are  parts  highly  productive  and  well  peopled,  such 
m  Loadugga,  Pitonia,  Burkaghur,  Govindpore,  Tamar,  &c.,  &c., 
the  soil  of  which  places  is  extremely  rich  and  fertile;  and  owing  to 
the  rain  which  frequently  falls  in  these  parts,  and  the  general  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  ground  produces  the  most  abundant  crops  with- 
out the  fostering  aid  of  irrigation,  and  often  in  seasons  when  they  fail 
altogether  in  the  neighbouring  pergunnahs.  The  climate,  from  the 
setting  in  of  the  rains  until  about  the  middle  of  December,  is  extremely 
unhealthy;  indeed,  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the  country 
who  may  be  compelled  by  business  to  journey  into  and  sojourn  in  the 
perguunah  at  that  season,  it  may  be  accounted  deadly. 

The  former  history  of  this  district  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  official 
record)9  throw  no  light  on  it,  nor  is  there  an  inhabitant  who  can  give 
an  account  of  it  antecedent  to  its  subjection  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  family  ;  it  is  vaguely  stated,  however,  to  have  been  parcelled 
out  into  petty  chiefships,  governed  by  the  rajas  of  the  Cole  Rucksul 
and  Ronsanghur  tribes.  It  is  now  divided  into  forty-four  pergunnahs 
of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude,  and  is  computed  to  contain  about  5130 
villages. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  present  family  is  involved  in  fable: 
tra^lition  states  their  descent  from  the  Ndgavansis,  or  serpent  race, 
mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata;  and  they  are  stated  as  having  come 
from  Benares.  Their  ensign  is  a  flag  with  three  snakes;  and  a  serpent 
temple  still  exists  in  Nagpore,  which  the  raja  visits  at  the  period  of 
the  Da.^ahra ;  the  worship  of  Durgah  and  Lakshmi  is,  however,  the 
prevailing  religion.  The  first  of  the  rajas,  of  whom  a  chronological 
lint  is  pre^served,  was  Fun  MtUukraj,  accounted  to  have  been  the  son 
of  the  tserpont  Pandrak.  This  person  is  stated  to  have  brought  the 
whole  of  the  porgunnahi?  under  his  subjection  somewhere  abont  the 
fsamvat  year  1713,  and  to  have  obtained  from  the  emperor  of  Delhi 
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the  title  of  Mahdrdjd  Chhattradhdri.     From  that  period  to  the  i 
sion  of  the  present  rajah  is  reckoned  167  years. 

Mahdrdja  Jagannath  Sahi  Deva,  the  present  ri}&,  succeeded  to 
the  raj  ahout  four  years  ago,  and  is  about  twenty -six  years  of  age : 
he  appears  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  seems  disposed  to  listen  to  good 
advice.  Like  the  generality  of  persons,  however,  in  his  situaiioDy  he 
evinces  neither  talents  nor  inclination  for  business,  and  leayes  the 
management  of  his  affairs  to  his  dewan  and  other  officers.  Of  late  he 
has  made  a  change  in  his  ministerial  servants,  having  displaced  Dewan 
Bisoaram,  a  man  who  had  long  been  the  confidential  servant  of  his 
family,  and  appointed  to  the  situation  a  Brahman  named  Joanm 
Guru,  to  whose  care  he  has  entrusted  the  interests  of  his  lemin- 
dari. 

The  revenue  which  the  raja  derives  from  the  jagirdars,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  in  1827| 
amounted  to  3,38,077  rupees;  independent  of  which  he  possesses  the  per^ 
gunnah  of  Toorec,  and  a  number  of  valuable  Bandhar  villages;  and  I 
consider  1  speak  within  bounds  in  stating  his  income  from  these 
sources  at  80,000  rupees  per  annum,  independent  of  abwabs. 

Besides  these  sources  of  revenue,  he  receives  money  as  naueiana) 
under  the  denomination  of  Bundeapun,  whenever  he  bestows  a  jagir, 
or  confirms  the  sunnud  to  heirs  of  deceased  jaglrdars.  This  sum 
not  frequently  amounts  to  1000  or  1500  rupees,  and  is  regulated 
according  to  the  number,  extent,  and  value  of  the  villages  specified  in 
the  grant.  The  new  dewan  is  inclined  to  set  up  a  claim  on  the  part 
of  his  master,  to  recover  the  greatest  part  of  the  jagirs,  under  the  plea 
that  the  word  '^  Bundeapun*'  implies  mortgage,  and  that  the  monies 
have  been  more  than  repaid  out  of  the  usufruct  of  the  lands. 
When,  however,  it  is  considered  that  no  such  claim  for  recoyexy  hu 
been  brought  forward  by  any  of  the  present  raja's  predecessors^  and 
that  the  word  Bundeapun  is  found  inserted  even  in  those  sunnuds  con- 
taining these  words,  it  is  impossible  to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of 
such  a  construction. 

Another  source  of  revenue  is  the  sale  of  titles :  the  raja,  assuming 
the  power  of  a  sovereign  prince,  has  not  hesitated  to  confer  the  titles 
of  raja,  koaer,  thakur,  nianki,  &c.,  &c.,  for  a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion. About  six  months  ago  the  title  of  rajah  was  bestowed  on 
Thakur  Hari  Sing  of  pergunnah  Burrandah,  and  the  raja  received  a 
nuzzcrana  of  1000  rupees  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  raja*s  accession  to  tho  raj,  a  collection  of  one  rupee  is 
made  from  every  village  throughout  the  pergunnah;   this  is  called 
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Sihak  Kharch.  On  his  marriage  likewise,  a  similar  collection  is 
levied,  termed  Haldiyapan.  Whenever  the  raja  has  to  perform  a 
pilgrimage  or  a  journey  to  visit  the  magistrate,  or  is  pressed  by  the 
collector  for  revenue,  in  short,  whenever  his  necessities  are  pressing, 
every  village  in  the  pergunnah  is  called  upon  to  send  in  its  quota  to 
enable  the  raja  to  meet  such  exigencies.  Thus  under  the  terms 
mandid  and  mangan,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  raja's  officers 
collect  from  the  villagers,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  furnishing  the 
supplies  principally  falls.  Under  such  a  system  of  feudalism,  giving 
rise  and  colour  to  every  species  of  extortion  and  plunder,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  population  of  the  province  is  so  limited  when 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  area. 

Six  subordinate  pergunnahs  are  incorporated  with  Chota  Nagpore, 
viz.,  Tamar,  Bunida,  Raie,  Bundoo,  Salee,  and  Bhurwa.  How  or  when 
these  pergunnahs  became  dependent  on  the  raja  of  Chota  Nagpore  I 
cannot  ascertain,  but  it  would  appear  that  for  a  long  time  the  depen- 
dence was  little  more  than  nominal.  It  was  not  until  the  country 
came  into  the  British  possession  that  their  rajas  were  permanently 
and  actually  incorporated  with  Chota  Nagpore.  The  revenue  which 
these  rajas  pay  at  present  to  the  raja  of  Nagpore,  was  fixed  by 
Major  Crawford  in  1840  Samvat,  and  is  as  follows: — The  raja  of 
Tamar  possesses  about  185  villages,  and  pays  as  MdlguzaH  2660 
ruj>ees;  raja  of  Raie  83  villages,  pays  1500  rupees;  raja  of  Bundoo 
88  villages,  pays  705  rupees ;  raja  of  Salee  87  villages,  pays  revenue 
847  rupees;  raja  of  Buruda  255  villages,  pays  1462  rupees;  thakur 
of  Bhurwa  29  villages,  pays  846  rupees.  The  raja  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore has  no  rights  in  these  pergunnahs,  saving  the  revenue  payable  to 
him,  and  thus  these  rajas  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  Talukdars. 
The  rajas,  however,  still  acknowledge  the  raja  of  Chota  Nagpore  as 
their  feudal  chief;  and  on  the  death  of  a  raja,  his  successor  waits  on 
the  raja  of  Nagpore,  pays  homage,  and  presents  a  considerable  nu2- 
zcrana,  generally  1000  rupees,  and  receives  the  title  from  him. 

The  same  feudal  rights  and  customs  prevalent  in  Chota  Nagpore 
pro})er  are  exercised  by  these  rajas.  Of  the  personal  character  of 
these  chiefs  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise, — they  are  wholly  illiterate, 
and  for  the  greater  part  utterly  ignorant  of  the  most  common  afiairs 
of  life.  On  asking  any  question  concerning  their  country,  reference 
wa.s  invariably  made  to  the  dewan  for  information,  to  whose  man- 
agement they  entrust  everything. 

In  times  prior  to  the  period  when  these  provinces  became  subject 
to  the  Britiijh  government,  the  rajas  and  independent  chiefs  of  border- 
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ing  districts  were  continually  engaged  in  predatory  and  petty  war£ara; 
these  invasions  and  intestine  dissensions  were  so  frequent^  and  tho 
ravages  committed  so  great,  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  heada  of 
the  contending  parties  to  contrive  some  method  of  keeping  in  a  con* 
slant  state  of  readiness  and  attendance  a  sufficient  number  of  foUowen^ 
for  the  purpose  not  only  of  defending  themselves  against  mdden 
enterprises,  but  with  the  view  also  of  possessing  the  power  of  making 
reprisals  on  their  neighbours. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  rajas  that  they  might  always  have  a 
number  of  partisans  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  gave  rise  to  the  now 
long  established  custom  of  bestowing  lands  in  jagir, — a  feudal  tennre, 
the  very  counterpart  to  those  engagements  which  existed  to  so  great 
an  extent  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  Although,  from  the 
nature  of  these  feudal  tenures,  jagirs  were  originally  granted  solely 
in  consideration  of  military  services,  yet  services  of  a  civil  and  re- 
ligious nature  were  afterwards  similarly  rewarded  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  superior.  The  number  of  larger  jagirs  was  twenty-six,  consisting 
of  about  2531}  villages;  these  jagirs  have  invariably  descended  from 
father  to  son ;  and  both  the  custom  of  the  pergunnah  and  the  practice 
of  the  courts,  hold  them  as  hereditary  in  the  direct  male  line.  On 
a  jagirdar  dying  without  male  issue,  the  jagir  generally  reverts  to 
the  raja,  as  females  in  this  country  do  not  succeed  to  real  property. 

The  jagirdars  (with  few  exceptions),  particularly  those  who  pos- 
sess power,  have  always  been  considered  a  turbulent  description  of 
people ;  and  their  dependants,  although  oppressed  by  them,  do  what- 
ever they  desire,  from  the  mere  habit  of  obedience  which  they  hare 
always  been  taught  to  consider  due  to  their  immediate  superiors^  and 
arc  frequently  excited  by  them  to  plunder  their  neighbours. 

The  half-deserted  villages  which  are  frequently  met  with,  evinoe 
the  oppressive  conduct  of  these  people  as  landholders.  On  enquiring 
the  cause  of  such  almost  universal  desertion,  one  described  it  to  be  the 
Huudeen,  or  Pachagi  Tax ;  which,  however,  had  been  abolisheil  some 
time  previous,  and  which  in  very  many  places  the  jagirdars  prevented 
the  ticcadar  from  collecting  j  another  attributed  it  to  the  people 
being  harassed  by  perpetual  calls  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  military; 
but  the  desertion  must  chiefly  be  imputed  to  the  conduct  of  the  prin- 
cipal landholders  towards  their  ryots,  and  their  not  granting  receipts 
for  the  payment  of  rents,  which  alone  opens  a  wide  door  to  abuse: 
add  to  this  the  effects  of  the  feudal  system,  which,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  must  ever  act  slb  a  check  to  the  increase 
of  population,  by  damping  the  industry  and  independence  of  the 
people. 
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The  msnkis  and  momdas,  after  the  jagixdan,  axe  next  in  im- 
portance as  a  body  of  proprietors  in  this  pexgnnnah.  Theee  people 
are  of  the  Cole  and  Bhungea  caste^  and  are  principally  eonfined  to 
the  pergnnnahs  of  Tamar^  Raie,  and  Bomda.  The  Baakia  and 
momdas  hold  their  lands  from  the  raja  of  the  aforesaid  pexgiinnali% 
from  whom  they  receive  begrees^  the  form  of  their  appointment^ 
and  to  whom  they  pay  a  quit-rent.  The  mankis  axe  generally 
holders  of  twelve  villages,  and  the  momdas  of  three  or  fonr;  and  the 
tenure  is  considered  hereditary.  The  country  in  which  theee  mankis 
and  momdas  reside  is  full  of  fastnesses,  places  difficult  of  approach 
and  strongly  fortified  by  nature.  The  pergnnnah  of  Tamar  at  pre- 
sent is  in  a  state  of  profound  tranquillity,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed. 

The  heads  of  villages  in  this  pergnnnah  are  called  Mahtons; 
these  men,  in  conjunction  with  the  village  pujaris  called  Pttons, 
transact  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  village;  they  mike  the 
annual  settlements  with  the  ryots  and  collect  the  rents;  and  the 
Mahton  is  answerable  to  the  proprietors  for  the  xevMine  due  from  the 
village. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  mahton  and  paon  assemble  the  cnltivatoxs 
who  may  be  willing  to  cultivate,  and  distribute  amongst  them  their 
different  portions  of  land.  The  ryot  receives  no  pat4&  or  written 
document ;  but  the  extent  of  his  jote  or  field  is  pointed  ont  to  him 
generally  before  witnesses,  on  which  he  receives  a  piece  of  earth  from 
the  mahton ;  and  this  ceremony  is  the  token  of  having  agreed  to  lease 
the  field,  and  is  called  receiving  goti,  the  form  of  the  ryotwar  settle- 
ments in  this  pergunnah. 

The  rents  throughout  the  pergunnah  are  universally  paid  in  money, 
generally  on  three,  but  sometimes  in  four  kists;  vis.,  1st  kist^  Paadia^ 
in  the  month  of  Assin;  2nd,  Magni,  in  the  month  of  Magh;  Srd, 
Hakimi  in  Chait;  4th,  Pnnti  in  Assar. 

The  offices  of  mahtoon  and  paon  are  considered  hereditaxy.  The 
mahtoon  is  allowed  by  the  proprietors  one  pame  or  two  pame  of 
land  for  his  own  cultivation,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  village; 
besides  which  he  receives  at  the  period  of  cutting  the  crops^  one  pakka 
fal{is  from  each  assami.  The  paon,  who  is  the  pujari  of  the 
village,  likewise  gets  a  similar  portion  of  land  for  his  leligioas  services 
in  deprecating  the  wrath  of  the  evil  spirits  with  which  all  the  villages 
are  supposed  to  abound.  The  pujari*s  fees  form  the  chief  item  in  the 
village  expenses,  and  sometimes  amounts  yearly  to  the  sum  of  thirty 
rupees,  for  fowls,  sheep,  swine,  &c.,  Sec,  for  sacrifice;  the  ecqwia 
generally  falls  on  the  ryots.      The  puja  takes  place  three  times  m 
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year^  viz.,  Assar,  Pans,  and  Chait,  but  oftener  in  case  of  calamity 
occurring. 

Landfl  considered  as  hereditary  property  of  the  cnltivatorB  are  as 
follows : — 

Ist.  Land  which  formerly  was  jangle,  but  which  has  been  brought 
into  cultivation  by  the  labour  of  the  ryot,  is  termed  hoonheree^Bd, 
and  no  revenue  is  demandablc  for  it. 

2nd.  Marshy  and  swampy  lands  brought  into  onltivation  ia  «aUed 
hyehut-kety  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  oultivator,  without  being 
subject  to  the  payment  of  revenue. 

drd.  Land  granted  as  batkeeta  generally  from  one  pame  to  one 
karee  in  quantity,  the  holders  of  which  are  liable  to  serve  the  pro- 
prietor as  begaries,  or  must  find  substitutes  whenever  the  latter 
moves,  or  requires  such  assistance. 

The  land  in  this  pergunnah  is  not  reckoned  by  beegahs  but  by 
annas,  pames,  karies,  barrees,  and  bands.  A  pame  is  a  portion  of  land 
sufficient  for  sowing  two  or  three  maunds;  four  pames  make  one 
karee;  eight  karees  one  barree.  A  pame  generally  lets  for  three 
rupees,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  land.  In  Tamar  they  reckon 
by  bands,  or  a  portion  of  ground  capable  of  receiving  ten  manndi 
of  seed.  When  a  ryot  takes  into  his  cultivation  kistHshallee,  or  soil 
of  the  first  quality,  together  with  chira  bdri,  or  ground  near  hii 
dwelling,  for  garden,  &c.,  &c.,  and  zamin  tar,  or  land  of  an  inferior 
kind,  such  a  jote  is  called  Icka-ket,  for  which  he  pays  at  the  rate  of 
four  rupees  per  pame. 

The  ryots  generally  use  a  plough,  to  which  two  oxen  are  yoked. 
In  good  seasons,  after  defraying  every  expense  of  cultivation,  tent, 
ScCy  the  profit  accruing  to  the  ryot  on  one  plough  is  calculated  from 
twenty  to  thirty  maunds.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  proprietor  to 
make  advances  to  the  cultivator ;  should  the  latter  require  pecuniary 
assistance,  ho  must  have  recourse  to  his  mahajun,  who  advanoee  him 
the  necessary  sum,  receiving  as  interest  one  anna  per  rupee.  If  seed 
is  advanced  the  ryut  must  repay  his  mahajun  at  the  end  of  the  year 
double  what  he  borrowed,  viz.,  for  one  maund  borrowed  he  must  return 
two.  The  custom  of  cultivating  villages  by  pai-khast  ryots  is  not 
frequent  in  this  pergunnah. 

In  Chota  Nagpore,  equally  with  the  rest  of  India,  it  is  established 
by  custom,  that  the  resident  ryots  have  a  permanent  hereditary  right 
in  the  soil,  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  of,  so  long  as  they  eontinue 
to  pay  the  rent  justly  demanded  of  them  with  punctuality.  Receipts, 
though  granted  to  jagirdars  .and  likhadars,  and  even  to  the  heads  uf 
tho  villacfos,  are  withheld  from   the  ryots;  it   would   be   well   that 
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the  raja  and  principal  landholders  should  introduce  the  practice  of 
giving  these  people  written  receipts^  thereby  rendering  respective 
rights  more  secure. 

The  principal  crops  in  this  pergunnah  are  the  kharif  and  badari; 
the  produce  from  the  rabi  is  comparatively  trifling.  No  measurement 
of  the  land  takes  place  at  the  annual  settlement;  the  Mahtoon,  in 
parcelling  out  the  lands  to  the  ryots,  divides  the  mewa  trees  amongst 
them  ;  the  produce  from  other  trees  goes  to  the  proprietor.  The  price 
of  field  labour  is  one  piala,  or  wooden  cupfull  of  rice,  or  different 
kinds  of  pulse,  and  half  an  anna  per  diem  ;  some,  however,  receive  one 
bundle  in  twenty-one  bundles  of  the  crops  cut.  The  proprietor  does 
not  receive  karcharai,  or  money  for  permitting  cattle  to  graze. 

There  are  three  diflbrent  species  of  bondsmen  in  this  pergunnah  : 
let.  When  a  person  receives  a  sum  of  money  from  another,  and 
executes  a  deed  called  sanunk  patra,  he  becomes  that  person's  bonds- 
man, or  sanunk  for  life,  and  cannot  be  released  from  his  bond,  though 
he  offer  payment  of  the  money  he  received ;  the  deed  of  sanunk 
patra,  however,  does  not  affect  the  children.  It  is  expected  that  the 
master  furnishes  his  bondsmen  with  food  and  clothing;  generally  he 
pays  the  expenses  attendant  on  marriage.  2nd.  A  person  who  borrows 
a  sum  of  money  from  another,  stipulating  by  a  deed  to  serve  the 
lender  for  a  specified  time,  or  until  the  amount  of  the  principal  and 
interest  be  repaid.  This  bondsman  has  an  allowance  of  a  maund  of 
rice  a  month,  and  one  rupee  is  given  to  him  at  the  cold  season,  besides 
which  he  is  entitled  to  one  bundle  out  of  twenty-one  bundles  of  the 
crops  at  the  cutting  season.  3rd.  A  person  who  hires  himself  for 
field  labour,  the  period  of  which  service  is  generally  from  Magh  to 
the  end  of  Pans,  and  should  the  bondsman  run  away  within  the 
period  of  service,  the  master  is  entitled  to  damages  on  account  of  loss 
of  services.  This  kind  of  bondsman  generally  received  six  rupees  a 
year  and  twelve  maunds  of  rice. 

The  Coles  emigrate  in  great  numbers  annually  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, and  are  entertained  by  indigo  planters  and  others.  They  are 
generally  preferred  to  the  labourers  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  on 
account  of  their  performing  more  work  and  at  a  lower  rate.  In  a 
family  consisting  of  four  or  five  persons,  two  are  left  at  home  to  take 
care  of  the  family  affairs,  and  cultivation,  &c.,  the  rest  go  abroad  to 
seek  service.  Panchayets  are  not  frequent,  except  in  cases  of  witch- 
craft ;  when  the  people  do  not  apply  to  the  court,  they  resort  to  the 
head  men  to  settle  their  disputes. 

The  peasantry,  generally  speaking,  do  not  appear  to  enjoy  a  state 
of  great  comfort;  their  huts  are  miserable,  and  their  ordinary  food  is  of 
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the  poorest  kind.  There  are  three  descriptiona  of  Coles,  Svmm, 
Aorwun,  and  Moonda  ;  tliese  vary  in  langna^  more  than  in  mannen. 
Their  language,  especially  of  those  on  the  frontier  bordering  on  Sin|^ 
bhoom,  is  not  generally  understood,  and  when  the  Coles  are  brooglit 
into  the  Sudder  station  for  criminal  offences,  they  are  inwiaUj 
accompanied  by  an  interpreter. 

These  people  are  of  the  lowest  kind  of  Hindiis,   and  in  their 
manners  and  cnstoms  are  little   removed  from  savages.     The  onlj 
covering  worn  by  the  women  is  a  small  piece  of  cloth  passed  between 
their  thighs.     Their  intimacy  and  connection  (for  they  intermany) 
with  the  Lurka  Coles,  was  formerly  considered  so  demoralizing  and  eo 
detrimental  in  its  effects  to  the  welfare  of  that  part  of  the  ooontry, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  restrict  such  intercourse  by  evei; 
possible  means.     This  may  have  been  the  case  before   SingbhooA 
came  into  our  possession,  but  since  that  period  the  character  of  the 
Coles  would  seem  to  have  improved,  or  they  are  better  governed, 
as  they  now  refrain  from  committing  those  lawless  depredations  oi»> 
the  borders,  to  which  they  were  formerly  so  prone. 

Markets  are  held  once  a-week  in  the  principal  villages  tbrongbont 
the  pergunnah,  which  are  stated  to  be  sixty-seven  in  number.  Tha 
various  duties,  under  the  denomination  of  rutum  gai^ii^  were  for- 
merly let  in  farm  by  the  proprietors,  and  were  a  source  of  considerable 
emolument ;  notwithstanding  such  collections  are  strictly  prohibited, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  still  secretly  levied  under  the 
name  of  mohiarfa. 

Rice,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  shurshuf,  kunjid,  soignga,  and  several 
kinds  of  pulse^  are  cultivated  in  Chota  Nagpore ;  the  hilb  produce 
great  quantities  of  gum  lac,  silk,  rukh,  silajit,  bunstokhun,  and 
tikhur.  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  has  not  as  yet  been  attempted 
on  the  part  of  the  opium  agent,  though  there  are  nuuiy  parts  of  the 
pergunnah  in  which  it  might  perhaps  be  successfully  introduced.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  these  hills,  and  gold  is  picked 
up  in  the  beds  of  some  of  the  rivers.  A  diamond  mine  is  stated  like- 
wise to  exist,  but  the  raja  and  the  landholders  are  cautious,  and 
withhold  all  information  concerning  its  productive  powers,  or  the 
mode  of  working  it. 

There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  the  pergunnah.  The  exports 
consist  of  rice,  cotton,  lac,  iron,  &c.,  &c. ;  in  return  are  received  salt^ 
brass  and  copper  utensils  from  Bancoorah,  and  cloths  from  Snmbhul- 
pore. 

The  salt  agent  at  Patna  has  a  gomashta  in  the  pergunnah,  to 
prevent   the  importation   of  contraband  salt  from  the  provinoe  of 
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Cottaok;  but  notwithstanding  those  precaations  luge  qQanttties  of 
salt  are  annually  smuggled  thiongh  the  proTinee,  with  the  oonniTanee 
of  the  gomashta. 

Under  the  Mahomedan  nile>  the  rajas  of  Chota  Nagpore  paid  a 
peshkosh  of  about  15^000  rupees  annually.  Notwithstaiwling  the 
capabilities  of  this  fine  and  extensive  peigunnahy  no  inerease  in  tlie 
jumma  took  place  at  the  decennial  settlemmt.  At  pzeeent  the  gorem- 
ment  demand  stands  as  follows : 

Ba. 

Lmd  Rerenue          .           •           .           •  •        14ylM 

Abkam 1S»M0 

Sum  Total  98,100 

Dediiet  EzpoMM     .  1^004 

Balanoe  i  21,096 

The  perpetual  settlement  having  been  made  with  the  nya  for  Hm 
whole  pergunnah,  no  increase  can  now  be  expected  in  the  laiifl 
revenue. 

On  a  consideration  of  the  great  extent  and  nnmerens  popnlatioii  of 
Chota  Nagpore,  as  well  as  tiie  distance  of  the  giealer  part  of  the 
pergunuah  from  the  Sudder  station,  a  native  magistrate  was  appduited 
in  the  pergunuah.  Since  the  establishment  ef  the  Hoonoff's  Court 
(which  took  place  in  September,  1825,)  to  the  1st  of  Jaanaiy,  1827, 
the  cases  entered  in  the  files  are  as  follows : 

Suite  entertained        .            •           .           •           .  SSO 

Suite  decided       ......  190 

Suite  appealed            .            .            •            •            •  2 

Suite  levieed        ......  I 

Appended  is  a  statement  of  crimes  whidi  have  been  reported, 
criminab  apprehended,  punished,  and  released,  from  the  1st  of  Janiaiy, 
1826,  to  the  Slst  of  Maroh,  1827. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  that  the  total  amount  of  eases  for 
the  year  1826  is  214,  in  which  488  men  are  supposed  to  have  been 
concerned,  247  of  whom  have  been  apprehended,  150  punished,  and  14 
stand  committed  with  every  probability  of  their  convictioiL  Of  the 
5  cases  of  murder,  and  of  the  18  men  supposed  to  have  been  eon* 
cemed,  15  have  been  apprehended,  8  sentenced,  1  released,  and  • 
stand  committed,  and  will  most  prebaUy  be  convicted. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  a  barbarous  people  to  be  prodq[al  of 
blood,  and  to  evince  a  want  of  tenderness  and  regard  for  lift^  irften 
excited  by  the  stimulus  of  strong  passion  ;  and  murder  standf  pmni^ 
Bent  amongst  the  crimes  prevalent  in  the  pefgnnBih.    The  motiiee  ta 
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eominit  tbe  crime  origiiuiUr  geiienllj  in  jealcfosr?  not  nnfireqnortlj 
in  rapentition,  aod  BUDenimeg  it  b  perpetnted  from  a  epizil  of  reTenge. 
An  aggravated  case  of  thb  latter  description  was  tried  at  the  first 
■eKioui  of  1826.  A  sabecantial  zemindar  hired  iBwiwrinH  to  muder 
his  neij^ibonr,  on  aecoont  of  a  grudge  he  owed  the  latter,  for  haTing 
lodged  a  complaint  against  him  to  the  magistrate.  The  isea—ini 
bargained  to  undertake  the  business  for  a  Tery  trifling  ram  in  money 
and  a  few  mannds  of  rice ;  the  deed  was  committed,  bat  the  perpe- 
trators paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lires. 

Lid  of  heinotu  crime*  which  have  been  reporUd  to  the  Maffitiraiefirom 
lit  January,  1826,  to  Slit  December^  1826,  by  the  poUee  darogak 
of  Chota  Sa^fpcrc : 


Cmm. 

1| 

< 

1 

1 

1 

Daeoitj 
Rahzani 
Wilful  Murder 
MjuulMighter 

^:s'r  .  • .  • 

Cattle-stMling 

Anion 

BM#Coin 

•  • 

2 

5 

3 

102 

61 

39 

1 

1 

14 

18 

6 

142 

126 

76 

2 

6 

16 

6 

89 

76 

65 

2 

6 

8 

60 
48 
46 

1 

6 
I 
6 

i 

6 
90 
87 

9 

1 
4 

Total 

Ditto,  ditto,  from  Ut  January 

to  3U/  March.  1827. 
Diuwity          .... 
lUiizatif     .... 
MaUMlaughtcr 

Hurglary    .... 
Tiieft 

214 

488 

247 

166 

14 

77 

52 
22 
17 

"l 

123 

36 

26 

"l 
37 
19 
16 

24 
6 
9 

•  • 

■  • 
6 

•  • 

•  • 
•• 

•  • 
7 

IS 
7 

Cattlo-vtealiug    . 

Total. 

• 

92 

186 

73 

39 

6 

>7 
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MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  PERIM  FOSSIL,  p.  346. 


Professor  Owen  having  undertaken  to  examine  the  oraninm  of  the 
New  Perim  Fossil,  has  in  the  kindest  manner  handed  me  his  notee 
oontaining  the  result  of  his  scrutiny;  any  remark  ae  to  the  yalne  of 
these  notes  would  be  superfluous.  Geologists  can  now  satiBfjr  them- 
selyesas  to  the  exact  character  of  this  extraordinary  fossil:  all  inao- 
curacies  and  deficiencies  iu  my  description  are  supplied  in  ik  maimer 
which  cannot  be  other  than  satisfactory  to  the  Sooiety. 

A.   BBTTniGVOlf. 


''  The  number  of  molar  teeth,  ^^  i  s.,  six  on  each  aide  of  the 

upper  jaw,  of  which  the  first  three  are  nnilobate  and  pi0molai%  the 
last  three  bilobate  and  true  molars,  and  the  doable  ereaoent  of  enamel 
on  each  lobe,  prove  it  to  belong  to  the  order  JtummamUa,  whilat  the 
great  breadth  or  transverse  diameter  of  the  premolan^  the  wrinkled 
surface  of  the  enamel,  the  number,  siae,  and  situation  of  the  peitoiatent 
bony  cores  of  the  horns,  prove  it  to  belong  to  the  same  extiaordinaiy 
extinct  genus  of  Cavicom  Ruminants  as  the  Sivatkerium. 

^'  The  general  form  and  massive  proportions  of  the  aknll,  the  great 
breadth  of  the  interorbital  space,  the  shortness  of  the  nasal  bonei^ 
the  convex  outline  of  the  broad  and  short  palate,  and  of  the  mofaur 
series,  in  the  direction  of  the  skull's  axis,  are  all  farther  marks  of  the 
close  affinity  of  the  great  fossil  fonr-homed  Rnminant  of  Perim  with 
that  of  the  Sub-Himalayan  tertiary  deposits.  like  the  Sivatheriam 
the  anterior  horns  rise  behind  the  orbits,  and  the  posterior  onea  ira 
continued  from  the  angles  of  the  supra-oodpital  ridge:  in  the  amaU 
existing  four-homed  antelope  the  anterior  horns  are  in  adTaaee  of  the 
orbits,  and  the  posterior  horns  are  mudi  nearer  the  ori>ita  than  the 
occiput.  But  the  Perim  fossil  differs  from  the  Himalayan  Sivathmam 
in  the  superior  size,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  of  the  anterior 
horns,  and  in  their  mode  of  origin  which  is  by  a  eommon  baag^">a 
structure  unique  in  the  mammalian  dass.  The  eireanifinenee  of  thia 
eommon  base  measures  two  feet  six  indiea  at  ita  origin,  where  it  m 
snbquadrate,  with  the  angles  roonded  off,  ax  iBehaaaiQraaathafbM|iaH» 
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nine  inches  across  the  back  part^  seven  inches  along  the  side  of  the 
base.  This  extraordinary  process,  which  occupies  almost  the  whole  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  cranium,  expands  laterally  as  it  rises,  with  a 
slight  inclination  backwards;  and,  although  it  is  broken  away  fall 
four  inches  above  tlic  base,  yet  the  division  has  not  taken  place:  it  is, 
however,  clwirly  indicated  by  a  wide  and  mo^lerately  deep  depression 
at  the  middle  of  the  fore-part,  which  begins  there  at  the  base  of  the 
common  process  and  widens  as  it  ascends  :  the  form  of  each  divisioD 
or  anterior  horn  is  indicated  to  be  elliptical,  with  the  long  axis  parallel 
with  that  of  the  cranium  and  about  one  foot  five  inches  in  circam- 
ference,  and  the  horn  would  appear  to  liave  been  directed  obliquely 
outwards  and  backwards,  but  the  fnictured  state  of  the  fossil  prevents 
any  accurate  idea  being  formed  of  its  original  length,  direction,  or 
figure. 

"  The  fractured  surface  displays  the  coarse  cellular  stractare  of  the 
common  base  of  the  anterior  horns,  which  structure  is  continued  as 
far  as  the  right  division  or  horn  is  preserved.  The  right  posterior 
horn  has  been  broken  away  close  to  its  origin ;  the  whole  of  the  left 
posterior  horn,  with  a  considerable  part  of  that  side  of  the  craninm,  has 
also  boon  broken  away. 

"  The  base  of  the  right  posterior  horn  is  elliptical,  one  foot  one  inch 
in  circumference,  and  the  fractured  surface  shows  the  same  coarse 
cellular  structure  which  characterises  the  hom-KH)res  in  the  bovine 
ruminants. 

"  The  occipital  region  presents  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone,  the 
strong  superior  ridge  expanding,  and  being  continued  into  the  poa- 
terior  horns.  The  middle  of  the  occipital  region  is  impressed  with  a 
deep  cirriform  fossa  for  the  im])lantation  of  the  ligamentum  nuche. 

"  The  temporal  depressions  have  the  form  of  horizontal  fissures  from 
the  very  slight  vertical  space  between  the  superior  ridge  and  the  strong 
zygoma. 

''  The  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  remark- 
able for  its  depth,  which  is  a  bovine  character.  The  outer  surfiftoe  of 
the  bone  swells  out  into  a  longitudinal  obtuse  eminence  above  the 
alveoli,  as  it  does  also  in  the  Sewalik  Sivathere.  The  orbit  is  com- 
plete, and  of  great  strength  posteriorly.  As  in  the  Sivatherium  and 
GiRifTo  it  is  situated  lower  down  than  in  most  other  Ruminants.  The 
upper  contour  of  the  skull  leading  from  the  base  of  the  anterior 
horns,  slopes  down  in  an  almost  straight  line  for  the  extent  of  seven 
inches,  whore  the  nasal  bones  are  broken  away :  in  the  Sivathere  the 
corresponding  contour  is  concave;  and  the  transverse  contraction  in 
front  of  the  molars  is  greater  than  in  the  Perim  fossil      The  oocipat 
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and  occipital  condyles  are  much  less  eleyated  above  the  horizon 
of  the  molar  series  than  they  are  in  the  Sivathere  of  the  Himalayas. 

''But  the  most  essential  differences  between  this  Sivathere  and 
that  of  Pcrim  are  those,  perhaps,  which  exist  in  the  molar  teeth.  In 
the  Himalayan  Sivathere  the  inner  crescentic  ridge  of  enamel  is  sinu- 
ously plicated,  and  each  lobe  of  the  true  molars  presents  a  rugged  ridge 
along  its  inner  base:  neither  of  these  characters  is  present  in  the 
Perim  fossil;  but  in  this  we  find  a  minute  tubercle  at  the  bottom  of 
the  inner  interspace  between  the  two  lobes,  and  attached  to  the  hinder 
one.  The  inner  prominent  sides  of  each  lobe  are  more  angular  and 
less  rounded  than  in  most  Ruminants ;  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior 
lobe  is  concave,  with  a  slight  medial  rising :  this  is  much  more  pro- 
miuent  in  the  anterior  lobe,  and  the  anterior  external  angle  is  thicker 
and  more  produced,  a  narrow  and  deep  cleft  dividing  it  from  the 
middle  prominence.  This  character  is  seen  also  in  the  premolars, 
which  thus  seem  to  repeat  the  character  of  the  anterior  rather  than  of 
the  posterior  lobe  of  the  true  molars. 

''  I  have  already  mentioned  the  great  transverse  breadth  of  the 
premolars:  they  are  also  remarkable  for  the  considerable  bulging  out 
of  the  base  of  the  enamelled  crown,  at  the  free  part  of  their  contour.'* 
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the  Maldivian  language,  vi.  42 
Chromate  of  Iron  Mines  in  Southern 

India,  vii.  107 
Cinnamon   Trade  of  Ceylon,  by  J. 

Capper,  Esq.,  viii.  3(18. 
Circassians,  notice  of  the,  by  Charles 

Tausch,  E^q.,  i.  98 
Climate,  *ee  AtmosRlieric  Influence 
Coins,  Greek,  Parthian,  and  Hindu, 

by  Colonel  Tod,  T.  i.  313 
ancient  Indian,  observations  on, 

by  Professor  Wilson,  iii.  381 

-  Saurashtran,  by  J.  H.  Steuart, 
Esq.,  with  remarks  by  Professor 
Wilson,  iv.  273,  397 

of  the  blanch u    dynasty,   with 

engravings,  T.  i.  257 
Colebrooke,  li.  T.  Esq.,  Discourse  at 

Eirst  General  Meeting,  T.  i.  xvii. 

remarks  Ion  Capt.  A.  Gerard's 

account  of  the  valley  of  the  Setlej, 
T.  L  343 

on  the  pliilosophy  of  the  Hindus, 

T.  i.  19,92,439,  549;  T.  ii.  1 
writers  on  the  Vedanta,  T.  ii.  3 

on   Hindu    Courts    of  Justice, 

T.  ii.  \m 

account  of  inscriptions  in  South 

Bthar,  T.  i.  201 
notes  on  Inscription  at  Madlm- 

cara-ghar,  T.  i.  227 
translation   of  three  grants  on 

copper  found  at  Ujjayani,  T.  i.  230, 

46:{ 
translation  of  a  Jain  inscription 

at  Nakhaur  in  South  Baliar,  T.i.  520 

memoir  of,  v.  1 

Cohbrooko,  Col.  W.  M.  G.,  account 

of  inscriptions  found  near  Battica- 

loa,  in  Ceylon,  T.  iii.  379 
on  funereal  lamentations  of  the 

natives  of  Ceylon,  ii.  C3 

account   of    the    exliibition   of 

Buddha's  tooth,  iii.  161 

on  Ceyloncse  method  of  making 

hugar  from  toddy,  iii.  243 

translation  of  a  Ceylonese  pro- 
clamation, Y.  102 


Commerce  and  agriculture, Committee 

of,  iiL  Li. 
Conolly,  Lieut.  A.,  on  the  Angora 

goat,  vi.  159 
Copper  districts  of  Southern  India,  on 

the,  vii.  150 
Corundum,  ruby,  and  garnet  of  South- 
em  India,  vii.  219 
Cotton  cultivation  in  India,  v.  372. 
soils  of  Georgia,  analysis  of,  by 

E.  SoUy,  Esq.,  v.  379 
Courts  of  Justice,  Hindu,  by  H.  T. 

Colebrooke,  Esq.,  T.  ii.  166 
Csoma  Kor58i,  biographical  sketch  of, 

i.  128 
Cufic  Inscription  from  Colombo,  T,  L 

546,  637t 
—  from  Abyssinia,  T,  ii.  673 ; 

T.  iii.  385 

-  from  Malta,  vi.  173 


Cunningham,  Lieut.  A.,  on  the  ruins 

of  Samkaraa,  vii.  241 
Cureton,  Rev.  W.,  on  an  Arabic  work 

respecting  Indian   physicians,    vi. 

105 

—  on^an  autograph  MS.  of  Ibn 
Khallikan,  vL  223 

Cutch,  infanticide  in,  i.  103,  285 

mineralogy  of,  i.  151,  155 

Cuthbert,  S.  T.,  Esq.,  Report  on  Chota 
Nagpore,  viii.  407 

Damascns  sword  blades,  iv.  187 
Daniel,  W.,  Esq.,  notice  of,  i.  ix. 
Dasahar^,  an  Indian  festival,  T.  i.  72 
Hauney,  W.,  Esq.,  on  the  music  of  the 

East,  vi.  1 
Davis,  J.  F.,  Esq.,  memoir  concerning 
the  Chinese,  T.  i.  1 

on  Chinese  poetry,  T.  ii.  393 

art  of  writing  the  Chinese  cha- 
racter correctly,  T.  i.  304 

extracts  from  Peking  Gazettes, 

T.i.  254,  383;  T.  ii.  86 

translation     of    two     Chinese 

Edicts  from  the  Hoppo  of  Canton 
to  tho  Hong  merchants,  T.  i.  541 

on  the  frontiers  of  the  Burman 

and  Chinese  empires,  with  a  Chinese 
map,  T.  ii.  90 

notices  of  Western  Tartary,T.  ii. 

197 

Davis,  S.  Esq.,  on  the  religious  and 

_  social  institutions  of  the  Bhoteas, 
T.  ii.  491 

Dawson,  Lieut.,  on  a  remarkable  ap- 
pearance in  the  Indian  seasy  v.  198 
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Deitiefl,  modern,  Wotahippod  iA  the 

Dckkan,  vii.  105 
Pokkan«  on  tho  Umd  tchuros  of  the, 

bv  Col.  \V.  II.  Sykw,  ii.  205 ;  iiu 

:\50 
cause  of  frequency  of  famine  in 

tlie,  ii.  77, 70 
Dolaniainc,    Major    James,    on   the 

Srawaos  or  Jains,  T.  I.  413 
Dcyrah  Dhoon,  iiu  post  and  titeseht 

condition,  viL  250 
Dliak  gond,  on  the,  vii.  145 
Dhiimnar  CaVo  temples,  viit.  OtI 
Diamond  sandstone  and  limestone  in 

Southern  India,  viii.  156,  315 
Diamond  tracts  of  Bouthcm  India,  vii. 

22(; 
Dickenson,  T.  M.,  Esq.,  on  the  Arme- 
nian language,  iv.  333 
on  tho  fate  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 

iv.  217 

on  the  Arabic  language,  v.  31C 

Dog,' wild,  of  tlie  Western  Uhdts,  des- 
cription of,  by  CoL  W.  U.  Sykes, 

T.  ill.  405 
Dorn,  Dr.  13.,  description  of  an  Arabic 

cclostial  globe,  T.  ii.  371 
Dowson,  Mr.  J.,  on  tlicChem kingdom 

<»f  aucieut  India,  viiiv  1 
Di>yly,  Sir  Jolin,  constitution  of  the 

kaindyan  kingdom,  T.  iii.  ID  I 
Duncan,  Jonathan,  Kscj.,  on  Gaikwar 

Atfairs,  iv.  305 
DuniHi  of  sand  in  Southern  Ihdia,  viii. 

208 
Dyaks  of  Borneo,  Iii.  8 ;  iv.  176 

Ear1e»  G.  W.,  foq.,  voyage  from  Sin- 
capon*  to  west  coast  of  Domeo,iii.  I 

on  the  island  of  iJomeo,  iv.  174 

Earthquako  in  Cutch,  in  1619,  T.  iii. 
552 

Education,  svstem  of,  among  Hindus, 
by  I'apt.  ll.  llarkness,  i.  15 

Ktiyo,  J.  Esq.,  on  tho  Hat i to  vessels  of 
India  and  Ceylon,  i.  I 

on  sea  ports  of  Malabar,  8tc.,  ii. 

324 

Elephant  hunting  in  Ceylon,  T.  iii.  212 

Elophauts,  white,  by  Capt.  James 
Low,  T.  iii.  185 

Elephanta  cave  temples,  viii,  83 

Elephanta  and  Ellora,  busts  of  Siva, 
in  the  m^-e  temples  of,  v.  81 

Eleplmntia.si8  of  the  Groi^ks,  ur  Lepra 
Arabum,  as  it  appears  in  India,  by 
Dr.  W.  Ainslie,  T.  i.  282, 381 


iv.  I 
ElloTB  cave  temt»le«y  tUL  78 

^biutBofSmiiifY.Si 

senlphim  in,  bf  CbfL  B. 

M.  Grindlay,  T.  iL  SM.  48} 
remarks  on,  l^lienL  OgL 

J.Tod,T.ii.8S8 
Eton  College  Ubrwy,  Orfittlia  MBBl 

in,  viiL  104 
Eugraphia  Blaonilay  fay  3.  F.  Dm^ 

Esq.,  T.  L  304 
Fk  Hian,  trnvels  of,  ¥.  lOB;  vL  871 
Falconer,  Dr.,  oh  Uie  SSen^iik  himkf 

viii.  107 
Femisson,  J.  Esq.,  on  the  Bodt-ont 

Temples  of  India,  vilL  88 
Ferishta,  on  the  life  and  uriiiiigi  d, 

by  Col.  J.  BfiggBi  T.  ii*  841 
Feudalism,  tnces  of,  itt  ladk,  hf  A. 

Prinsep,  Esq.,  viiL  390 
Ficus  Indica,  or  Danjran  tree,  IMMbt 

of,  as  found  in  Greek  atid  Lrtin 

writers,  T.  i.  Il9 
Finlay,  R.  Eeq^  Jtmnmy  from  Ifodii 

to  SenniL  i.  370 
Fislies,  Indian,  by  Dr.  Oeuitor,  t.  M 
Flag,  representing  the  Introdtustlon  ff 

tlie  Chalias    or   dtmainoii'feelflli 

into   Ceylon,   account   o^   of  Bir 

Alexander  Johnston^  T.  Hi.  8n 
Foe  K^^e  Ki,  an  account  of  the,  V.  108 
Forbes,  D.,  Esq.,  on  the  diaoovoy  of 

part   the    Jami  al  Ikwtfrikh,  n 

33 
Fort   St.   George,  on   ih%  revenue 

system  of,  by  RAnuBWami  Naidn,  L 

292 
Fossil  Ruminant  ibund  lit  Perim,  hf 

A.  Bettington,  fisq.  viii.  340 
Notes  on  the,  by  Pirofe«or 

Owen,  viii.  417 
Francklin,  CoL  W.,  description  of  the 

Temple  of  Pdrswanitha,  at  Samet 

Sikhar,  T.  i.  527 
Franklin,  Capt.  J.,  memoir  of,  on 

Bundelkhund,  T.  i.  259 
Fresco   paintings,  in   the  Cftves  of 

Ajunta,  T.  ii.  365;  viii.  40 
Ditto,  ditto,  on  the  preservation  <»f, 

\iii.  89 
Funereal  ceremonies  of  Bhilh,  T.  L  88 
lamentations  in  Ceylon,  ii.  (!3 

Gabrs,  letter  flnom  ProfeoMir  Weeter- 

gaard  respecting,  viii.  349 
Gaikwar  afbirs,  narflltiTe  Og  It.  885 
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Ganesa  Tunuia,  analysis  of,  by  Dr. 

Stevenson,  viii,  a  19 
Gang  Robbers  of  India,  by  J.  A.  R. 

Stevenson,  Esq.,  i.  280 
Garnet  of  Southern  India,  vii.  2*24 
Gayatri,  mytliological  account  of,  iL 

lUO 
Gebel  Nakus,  a  visit  to,  vii.  78, 202 

Geography  -.^{see  Travels) 

Indus,  the  Eastern  Branch  of,  and 
the  Hunii  of  Cutch,  by  Sir  A. 
liurnes,  T.  iii.  550 

.  on  the  liiver,  by  Captain  J. 

McMurdo,  i.  21 

present  state  of,  and  route  of 

Alexander,  by  Lieut.  W.  Pottin- 
ger  and  Lieut.  A.  Burncs,  L  199, 
209 

and  Nile,  by   Capt.  Tostaus, 

vii.  273 
Sindh,  account  of,  by  C-aptain  J. 

Mc  Murdo,  i.  223 
Setlej,  valley  of,  survey  of  the,  by 

Capt.  A.  Gerard,  T.  i.  343 
^lalabar,  sea  ports  of,  by  J.  Edye, 

Esq.,  ii.  324 
Ranuiad,  on   the  Province    of,  by 

Capt.  Uarkiiess,  iii.  Wtb 
Sirmor,  memoir  on,   by    Capt.  G. 

K.  Bhine,  T.  i.  56 
Buudelkhund,  memoir  on,  by  Capt. 

J.  Franklin,  T.  i.  273 
Punah  to   Kittor,   on  tlie   country 

from,  by  J.  Bird,  Esq.,  ii.  G5 
Gumli,  account  of,  by  Lieut.  (J.  L. 

Jacob,  V.  73 
Chota  Nagpore,  report  on,  by  S.  T. 

Cuthbert,  Y:^\,^  viiL  407 
Chera  Kingdom,  limits  of  the,  and 
ancient    divisions    of    Southern 
India,  by  Mr,  J.  Dowson,  viii, 
12 
Tennasserim    Provinces,  by   Capt. 

James  Low,ii.  249 
Frontiers  of  the  Burmese  and  Chi- 
nese   empires,    with     a    native 
map,  by  J.  F.  Davis,  Esq.,  T.  ii. 
90 
Aden,  by  J.  P.  :Malcolmson,  Esq., 

viii.  270 
Borneo,  island  of,  by  G.  W.  Earle, 
Esq.,  iii.  I ;  iv.  174 

Geology  of  Southern  India,  viii.  138, 

213,  316 
Gerard,  Capt.  A.,  8ur>'ey  of  the  valley 

of  the  Setlej,  T.  i.  343 


Gholatim  Hosain,  math<)iiiatiCAl  work 

by,  iv.  264 
Gibson,  A.,  lOaq.,  on  Indian  agrknil* 

ture,  viii,  93 
Globe,  Arabic,  description  of,  by  Dr. 

B.  Dom,  T.  ii.  371 
Glyn,  11,  T.  J.,  Esq.,  Statiatics  of 

Baroilly,  in  Rohilkhand,  T.  L  4«7 
Gokauk,  the  falls  of,  ii.  70 
Gold  mines  in  Borneo,  iii.  13, 16 
Gold  tracts  of  Southern  India,  vii.  203 
Graberg  do  HemsS's  account  of  the 

great  historical  work  of  Ibn  Khal- 

dun,  T.  iii.  387 
on  the  language  of  the  Ama- 

zirghs,  iii.  106 
Granite,    quarrying    and     polishing 

among  liindus  and  Kffyptians,  yif. 

113 
Grant,  Capt.  N.  P.,  journey  through 

the   western  parts  of  Makran  by, 

V.  328 
Grants  (m»  Inscriptions) 
Gravestone,  with  a  Cufio  inscription^ 

found  in  Abyssinia,  translated  by 

Sir  G.  C.  llaughton,  T.    ii.  678: 

T.  iii.  386 
,  found  at  Colombo,  trans- 

Lited  by  the  liev.  a  Lee,  T.  i.  646 
Grindlay,  Capt.  Ii.  H.,  soulptures  in 

the  cave  temples  of  EUora.  T.  ii. 

326,  487 
Gritsamada,  legend  of,  viii.  320 
Grotefend,  Dr.  G.  F.,  on  inscriptions 

found  in  Lycui  and  Phrygia,  T.  iii. 
317 
(rujarat,  analysis  of  a  lustonr  of,  L 

117 
Gumli,  an  account  of,  by  Capt.  G.  L. 

Jacob,  v.  73 
Gutzbff,   Rev.  C,  on  the  Siamese 
language,  T.  iii.  201 

on  the  medical  art  in  China,  iv. 

164 

on   the  Secret  Triad  Sooietv, 

viii.  361 

on  the  Yih-Sho,  lit  272 

Guz,  Ilkhee,  on  the  length  of,  viL  42 
Gypsies,  on  the  Oriental  origin  of  the, 

by  CoL  J.  8.  Harriot,  T.  ii  618 
Gypsy  language,  comparative  vocabu- 

hiry  of,  637 

Hamilton,  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  deserip- 
tion  of  Jain  temples  in  South  Behar 
and  Bhagalpur,  T.  i.  623 

on  the  Srawacs  or  Jaint^T.LASl 
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Hamilton,  Dr.  F.  Dticluman,  collec- 
tion of  inscriptions  from  rocks  in 
SouthBih&r,  T.i.  201 

on  the  ruins  of  iSiiddlia  Gaya,  in 

South  Bih^r,  T.  ii.  40 

Hammer  Purgstall,  llaron^  on  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Delhi  and 
Constantinople  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  T.  ii.  402 

—  translation  of  Yusuf  Agha's  ac- 
connt  of  his  mission  to  the  British 
Court  in  1795,  T.  iii.  4UC 

on  tho  translation  of  the  Gospels 

into  Arabic,  iv.  172 

Ilardwicke,  Major-Genernl,  account 
of  the  sheep-eater  of  Ilindoustan, 
T.  iii.  379 

Harkness,  Capt.  11^  on  the  school- 
system  of  tho  Hindus,  i.  15 

on  the  province  of  Kamnad,  iii. 

105 

Harriot,  Col.  J.  S.,  on  the  Oriental 
origin  of  the  Gypsies,  T.  ii.  5U\ 

Haughton,  Sir  Graves  C,  on  an  Ara- 
bic grave-stone  found  on  the  coast 
of  Abyssinia,  T.  ii.  673;  T.  iii.  385 

observations  on  Col.  Vans  Ken- 
nedy's remarks  on  tho  Vodanta 
System,  T.  iii.  412 

Heath,  J.  M.,  Esq.,  on  cotton  cultiva- 
tion in  India,  v.  372 

on  Indian  Iron  and  Stoi'I,  v.  390 

on  tho  introduction  of  tho  Ame- 
rican plough  into  India,  vii.  92 

Henderson,  A.,  Esq.,  on  tho  minera- 
logy of  Cutch,  i.  151,  155 

Hercules,  Hindu  and  Tlielwin  com- 
pared, by  Col.  J.  Tod,  T.  iii.  139 

Ilerschell,  Sir  Jolm,  note  on  the  Gc- 
bel  Nakus,  vii.  202 

llidayali,  contents  of  tlie,  ii.  103 

Himalaya,  travels  beyond  tlie,  by 
Meer  Izzet  Ullah,  vii.  283 

Hiniyaritic  inscriptions,  by  Messrs. 
liulton  and  Smith,  v.  91 

Hindus,  on  the  Ante-Bralimauical 
worship  of,  v.  189,  204;  vi.  239; 
viii.  :i30 

Hiuan  Thsang,  travels  of,  vi.  322 

Hodgson,  B.  H.,  Esq.,  a  disputation 
concerning  caste  by  a  Buddhist, 
T.  iii.  100 

— -  Sketch  of  Buddhism,  from  the 
Iktuddlia  8criptun»  of  Nepal,  T.  ii. 
222;  ii.  288;  iii.  394 

—  ou  the  laws  and  police  of  Nepal, 
L  45^  258 


Hodgson,  H.  B.,  Esq.,  on  tlie  Zodogj 
of  Nepal,  iii.  Lxxxii, 

Hodgson,  John,  Eaq.,  on  the  agricul- 
tural and  revenue  eocmomy  of  a 
Hindu  village^  T.  ii.  74 

Hodgson,  J.A.,  Esq.,  on  the  length  of 
the  Illahee  Guz,  vii.  42 

Hodgson,  W.  B.y  Esq.,  translation  of 
a  Berber  MS.,  iv.  115 

Hospital  for  animals  at  Sarat,  by  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes,  i.  06 

Hughes,  6.  A.,  Esq.,  on  cotton  cnlti- 
vation  in  India,  v.  374 

Humboldt,  Baron  William,  on  the 
affinities  of  Oriental  languagei^ 
T.  ii.  213 

Hunter,  Capt  W.,  on  the  hill  popu- 
lation of  Meywar,  viii.  176 

Hyssop  of  Scripture,  on  the,  by  Dr. 
Koyle,  vii.  193 

Ibn  Elmldnn's  History  of  the  Arabi, 
Persians,  and  Berben,  by  the  Che- 
valier Griibergde  IlemsS,  T.  iii.  387 

Illahee  Guz,  on  the  length  of,  viL  42 

Indian  bards,  memoin  of,  by  Cavelly 
Venkata  fUmaswami,  L  137 

physicians,   extract    from    in 

Arabic  work  respecting,  vL  106 

Indra,  his  character  in  the  anrient 

H  Brahmanical  system,  viii.  325 

Indus,  river,  dissertation  on,  by  C^>L 
AlacMurdo,  i.  20 

observations  on,  by  Lient.  W. 

Pottinger,  i.  146,  199 

on  the  Eastern  branch  of,  by  Sir 

Alexander  Bumes,  T.  liL  550 

and    Nile,    comparison   of  the 

rivers,  vii.  273 

Infanticide  in  Cutch,  by  Sir  Alexander 
Burner,  i.  193,  265 

Inoculation  in  the  East,  by  Dr.  W. 
Ainslie,  T.  ii.  52 

Inscriptions,  Indian,  Ac  :— 
On  marble,  at  Afadhucam*ghar,  is 

Hnrouta, translated  by  CoL  Tod; 

date  Samvat  1164  (a.d.  1108); 

T.  i.  226 
At  Hansi  relative  to  the  last  Ilindn 

King  of  Delhi,  translated  by  CoL 

Tod;   date   Bamvat   1284  (^.n. 

11C8);  T.L  133,461 
At  a  Jain  temple  at  Nakhanr,  in 

South  Bchar,  relative  to  the  feet 

of  Buddha;  date  Samvat  1686 

(a.d.  1629);  T.L  5S8 
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Inscriptions,  Indian,  &c.  i-^continued. 
Throe,  on  coppor-plates,  found  at 
Ujjayani,  recording  grants  of 
land,  translated  by  H.  T.  Cole- 
brooke,  Esq. ;  date  Samvat  1 192, 
1200  (a.d.  113G,  1143);  third 
wanting,  T.  i.  232,  403 
On  a  rock  at  Ti^nichandi,  protesting 
against  a  grant  of  two  villages 
illegally  made,  translated  by  11. 
T.  Colebrooke,  Esq. ;  date  Sam- 
vat 1220  (a.d.  1172);  T.  i.  205, 
4(>2 
Twelve  found  on  the  western  side 
of  India,  elucidated  by  W.  II 
WatluMi,  Esq.  and  Professor  II. 
II.  Wihson  :— 

1.  CJrant  on  copper  by  Kakkala, 
of  the  Yadawa  dynasty.  Found 
at  Kardhi  [Kurda]  in  the  Dek- 
kan.  Saka  «94  (a.d.  972);  ii. 
.370,  303;  iii.  94 

2.  (rrant  on  copper  by  Jagadeka 
Alalia,  of  the  Chalukya  dy- 
nasty. Found  at  Mirija,  in  the 
Dokkan.  Saka  94(i  (a.d. 
1024);    ii.  .300,394;  iii.  258 

3.  (Jrant  on  copper  by  Chhinna 
Deva,  of  the  Silahara  dynasty. 
Found  at  Hhandup,  in  Sal- 
sette.  Saka  948  (a.d.  102G); 
ii.  .383,  395;  iv.  109 

4.  (irant  on  copper  by  a  Raja  of 
the  Silahara  family,  Foimd 
neur  Mirija.  Saka  980  (a.d. 
1058);  ii.  384,  395;  iv.  281 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 
OF   THE   SOCIETY, 

Held  on  the  11th  op  May,  1844, 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  AUCKLAND, 

PRESIDENT, 

IN   THE   CHAIR. 


The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  as 

follows :— % 
4 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  have  the  satisfaction  of 
congratulating  the  Meeting  on  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Society, 
both  in  respect  of  the  accession  of  Members,  and  the  improyement  of  its 
finances.  The  number  of  elections  in  the  past  year  has  exceeded  that  of 
any  previous  year  since  1839;  and  consists  of  fourteen  contributing*,  and 
two  Honorary  Members  t. 

Although  the  loss  by  death  and  retirement  exceeds  numerically  the 
gain  bj'  accession,  (but  only  to  the  extent  of  five) ;  yet  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  contributing  members  is  a  subject  of  congratulation, 
and  from  this  improvement  the  Council  derive  a  confident  hope  that  the 
advantages  which  the  Society  possesses  for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  relative  to  Asia  are  more  widely  appreciated,  and  will  be 
more  extensively  drawn  forth. 

•  Contributing  A/tm/rr*:— J.  R.  CoItId,  Eaq.,  Lieut.  C.  J.  Cruttenden,  Right  Hon. 
Ixird  Kl})hin!>ktoup,  Professor  Forbes  Falconer,  Capt.  Septimus  Hart.  J.  A.  St.  John,  Esq., 
CapL  GranTille  Loch,  Major  J.  A.  Moore,  Joseph  Muasahini,  Esq.,  Lieut  Col.  J. 
Oiitram.  C.B.,  Henry  Thoby  Prinsep,  E«j.,  Right  Hooorable  Sir  Edward  Ryan, 
Edmund  Smith,  Kivi.,  General  E.  Wyatt. 

•f  Honorary  Members: — Monsieur  E.  Biot,  Hoo.  F.  W.  A.  Bruce. 
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ii  ANNUAL   REPORT  OF  THE  [JuifE, 

The  following  Members  have  died  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meet- 
ing:— 

Resident  and  Non-Rmdent  Members, 
George  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  Maj.-Gren.  Sir  Joseph  G'Halloran. 

Thomas  U.  Baber,  Esq.  The  Hon.  George  Tumour. 

J.  C.  C.  Sutherland,  Esq.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wallace. 

Waiiam  Stanley  Clarke,  Esq.  C.  J.  Whatman,  Esq. 

John  Morice,  Esq.  Arthur  Mills  Raymond,  Esq. 

Honorary  Members. 
Major  C.  P.  J.  Elout.  The  Hon.  J.  R.  Morrison. 

Professor  Ippolito  Rosellini. 

Members  ufho  have  retired, 
Alexander  S.  Finlay,  Esq.  Lieut.-Col.  R.  King. 

G.  F.  Travers,  Esq.  Major-General  Evans. 

Capt  W.  Dunn.  James  Johnstone,  Esq. 

Members  whose  names  have  been  removed  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  LIIL  of  the  Regulations. 
Col.  Hugh  Percy  Davison.  Thomas  Miln,  Esq. 

Peter  Auber,  Esq. 

Among  the  distinguished  Members  of  whom  the  Society  has  been 
deprived  by  death,  the  names  of  Professor  Rosellini,  the  Hon.  J.  Robert 
Morrison,  Mr.  J.  Colebrooke  Sutherland,  Major  Elout,  and  the  Hon. 
George  Tumour,  are  entitled  to  particular  notice. 

Ippolito  Rosellini  was  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Anti- 
quities at  the  University  of  Pisa,  His  acquaintance  with  Egyptian 
Antiquities  and  the  Coptic  Language,  led  to  his  being  selected  in  the 
3'car  1829  to  be  a  meml)er  of  a  scientific  body,  deputed  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  to  investigate  the  monumental  and  hieroglyphic  re- 
mains in  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  after  the  death  of  Champollion,  the 
honourable  duty  of  publishing  the  results  of  their  united  labours  was 
entmsted  to  him.  The  magnificent  work  in  which  these  results  were 
contained  began  to  appear  in  the  year  1832,  at  Pisa,  under  the  auspioes, 
and  at  the  ex}>ense  of  the  Grand  Duke,  Leopold  II.  The  first  issue  com- 
priseii  a  series  of  beautifully  executed  engravings,  accompanied  by  a  volume 
of  descriptive  text  in  Italian;  and  the  whole  was  preceded  by  a  learned 
dissertation  on  ancient  Egyptian  history,  compiled  firom  Herodotus  and 
Didloms  Siculus,  with  full  catalogues  of  all  the  d^iiasties,  as  preserved 
by  Manet  ho,  Julius  Africanus,  Eusebius,  and  Syncellus.  From  that 
period,  until  the  decease  of  the  Profess<^r,  volume  after  volume  appeared 
with  undiminislied  interest  and  splendour,  at  intervals  of  little  nioie 
than  a  year.  The  printing  of  the  whole  work  had  not  bean  aooom- 
plislied  at  the  date  of  the  author's  decease ;  but  it  is  undentood  that  the 
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materials  for  its  completion  were  left  by  him  in  such  a  state  of  forward- 
ness, that  the  small  portion  remaining  will  be  issued  to  the  public  with 
very  little  delay.  Copies  of  this  beautiful  work  were  regularly  presented 
to  the  Society  by  their  learned  Member,  and  form  a  valuable  accession 
to  their  library.  Professor  Rosellini  was  also  the  author  of  a  practical 
Coptic  Grammar,  published  at  Rome,  in  1837 ;  of  a  Philologico-Critical 
Letter  to  Professor  Amedeo  Peyron,  published  at  Pisa  in  1831 ;  and 
of  a  Tribute  of  Gratitude  and  Affection  to  the  Honoured  Memory  of 
G.  F.  ChampoUion,  Jun.,  published  at  Pisa  in  1 832. 

Tlie  Honourable  John  Robert  Morrison,  Elsq.,  was  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Morrison,  the  Author  of  a  Chinese  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  language.  He  was  bom  at 
3Lu*ao  on  the  17th  April,  1814.  He  was  taken,  while  an  infant,  to 
Knf^land,  where  (with  the  exception  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  years 
1820  and  1821,  which  he  passed  at  Macao)  he  resided  until  he  had  com- 
pleted his  twelfth  year.  On  his  return  to  China  in  1826,  he  remained 
for  a  short  time  under  his  father's  care;  and  was  then  sent  to  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Malacca,  where  he  resided  three  years,  assi- 
duously occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language,  which  he  after- 
wards continued  under  his  father's  superintendence  at  Canton. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Morrison,  his  son  was  appointed  Chinese  Secre- 
tary and  Interpreter  to  the  Superintendents  of  British  Trade  in  China. 
During  tbe  succeeding  five  years  he  resided  chiefly  in  Canton,  improving 
his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  customs  of  China  by  much  study  and 
research,  as  well  as  by  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties.  In  the  year 
1831)  the  conflict  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Chinese  Empire  began;  and 
the  services  of  Mr.  Morrison  were  found  invaluable.  From  that  period 
until  his  death,  Mr.  Morrison's  time  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  service  of 
his  country;  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  liis  indefatigable 
exertions  in  conducting  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Her  Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary,  and  in  acting  as  interpreter  between  the  British  Au- 
thorities and  the  Imperial  Commissioners  from  the  Court  of  China,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  during  three  expeditions  along  the  coast,  contributed  to 
shorten  his  term  of  life.  He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  on  the 
2Dth  of  August,  1843,  the  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Nankin; 
an  event  which  he  ardently  desired,  and  which  his  exertions  essentially 
aided  in  effecting. 

Mr.  Morrison  devoted  both  time  and  money  to  the  Medical  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in 
China,  and  the  Morrison  E^lucation  Society ;  of  all  these  institutions  he 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  he  acted  in  each,  from  their  first  establish- 
ment, as  Secretary.  He  contributed  generously  to  every  benevolent  asso- 
ciation ;  and  expended  much  money  in  private  benefactions.  His  death 
was  unfeignedly  lamented  by  nunil>ers  of  Chinese ;  and  the  loss  of  his 
services  was  felt  by  the  English  community  as  a  public  calamity. 

&2 
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At  the  period  of  his  decease  Mr.  Morrison  was  Member  of  the  Leg:i8- 
latiye  Council  of  Hong  Kong,  and  Chinese  Secretary  to  Her  M&jestj's 
Government  in  China. 

The  Honourable  Gborob  Tdrnour  was  a  Member  of  the  Civil  Service 
of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  latterly  of  the  Supreme  Council.  At  an 
early  period  of  his  residence  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  ancient 
vestiges  and  actual  condition  of  Buddhism  on  Ceylon ;  and  after  master- 
ing the  Cingalese  language  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Pali,  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  prosecuting  his  inquiries.  The  success  which  rewarded 
his  efforts  placed  him  at  the  head  of  this  department  of  Oriental  lite- 
rature, and  he  has  the  merit  of  having!  first  rendered  accessible  to  the 
public,  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  religion  of  Buddha.  His  contributions  to  this  subject  and  to  the 
history  of  Ceylon,  appeared  originally  in  the  Ceylon  Almanack,  a  section 
of  which  was  devoted  for  a  considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Tumour's  rea- 
dence  in  Ceylon,  to  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the  island.  In  this 
compilation  for  1833,  was  published  an  Epitome  of  the  History  of 
Ceylon  by  Mr.  Tumour,  derived  chiefly  from  the  Mahawanso ;  a  work 
which  had  for  some  time  occupied  his  attention,  and  the  translation  of 
which  he  had  commenced  in  1826. 

Under  an  impression  that  a  translation  of  the  same  work  was  about 
to  bo  published  in  London,  Mr.  Tumour  suspended  his  labours;  but 
resumed  them,  on  finding  that  the  London  publication  contained  only  an 
inaccurate  translation  of  an  imperfect  Cingalese  version  of  the  original. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Mahawanso,  containing  the  text  in  Roman  cha- 
racters, and  Mr.  Tumour's  translation,  was  published  in  1837.  A  spe- 
cimen of  his  work  had  been  previously  circulated,  and  procured  him  his 
election  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  Mahawanso  was  composed  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  and 
brings  down  the  history  of  Buddhism,  on  the  continent  of  India  and 
on  Ceylon,  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  Different  continuations  under 
the  same  title  carry  on  the  history  of  Ceylon  to  a.d.  1768,  The  portion 
published  terminates  with  a.d.  477,  and  records  many  important  events 
in  the  annals  of  Buddhism  and  Ceylon.  The  subsequent  portions  are  of 
less  value  to  ancient  history;  but  as  they  must  contain  circumstances  of 
importance  not  only  with  respect  to  Ceylon,  but  the  neighbouring  penin- 
sula of  India,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  whole  should  be  published. 
As  far  as  the  work  given  to  the  world  extends,  it  establishes  Mr.  Tur- 
nour*s  reputation  as  a  Pali  scholar,  and  as  an  industrious,  careful,  and 
learned  investigator  of  the  past  history  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  of  its 
national  system  of  religious  worship. 

The  light  which  the  palsographic  discoveries  of  Mr.  James  Prinsep 
reflected  upon  Buddhist  history  in  India,  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  lively 
interest  in  Mr.  Tumour  ;  and  accordingly  in  the  year  1836,  and  for  some 
years  afterwards,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal 
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of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  BengaL  Besides  other  contributions,  a  series  of 
valuable  papers  occurs  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  volumes,  entitled  *^  Exa- 
mination of  Pali-Buddhistical  Annals,"  in  which  Mr.  Tumour  describes  a 
number  of  original  works  of  authority  previously  unknown.  But  his  most 
important  contribution  was  comprised  in  a  paper  in  the  sixth  volume,  on 
the  Tooth  Relic  of  Ceylon,  with  remarks  on  the  LSt  inscription.  In  this 
he  furnished  an  identification  of  the  prince  by  whom  the  edicts  inscribed 
on  the  Lat  and  on  the  rocks  of  Dhauli  and  Gimar  were  promulgated,  and 
whose  name,  Piyadassi,  had  not  been  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  writings 
of  either  Buddhist  or  Brahman.  A  copy  of  the  Dipawanso,  a  Pali 
Buddhist  work,  having  been  brought  to  Ceylon  from  Siam,  enabled  Mr. 
Tumour  to  identify  Piyadassi  with  Asoka,  the  grandson  of  Chandra- 
gupta,  a  sovereign  of  Magadha,  in  the  third  century  b.c.  The  identity 
of  these  names  still  rests  exclusively  upon  the  authority  of  the  Dipawanso, 
as  cited  by  Mr.  Tumour. 

Mr.  Tumour's  health  having  been  seriously  impaired  by  his  protracted 
residence  in  Ceylon,  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1841.  After  a  short  stay 
in  England,  he  was  advised  to  spend  some  time  in  Italy.  He  died  at 
Naples,  in  the  beginning  of  last  year. 

Late  accounts  from  India  have  notified  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  J. 
CoLEBRooKE  SuTQERLAND,  ucphcw  of  the  learned  founder  of  this  Society. 
This  gentleman  was  an  accomplished  Sanskrit  scholar;  and  while  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  the  civil  service,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  excellent 
translations  of  two  important  works  on  the  law  of  adoption,  as  severally 
held  by  the  schools  of  Bengal  and  Benares, — the  Dattaka  Mimansa  and 
the  Dattaka  Chandrika.  These  are  not  only  interesting  accessions  to 
Oriental  literature,  but  are  works  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  impor- 
tant relation  created  by  that  extensively  practised  and  peculiar  rite, 
which  gives  rise  to  many  and  intricate  questions  before  the  Courts  in 
India  and  the  supreme  tribunal  of  appeal  in  this  country. 

Major  C.  P.  J.  Elout  is  well  known  by  his  excellent  translations 
into  the  Dutch  and  French  languages  of  Marsden's  Grammar  and  Dic- 
tionary, which  appeared  at  Harlem  in  1824  and  1826.  Ue  b  also  the 
author  of  an  original  Malay  grammar  of  very  great  value. 

The  more  intimate  relations  which  have  recently  been  established 
between  this  country  and  the  great  empire  of  China,  naturally  excite  the 
most  lively  ho{)es  that  our  acquaintance  with  every  subject  of  interest  in 
the  vast  and  varied  regions,  and  among  the  singular  people  of  that 
remarkable  portion  of  Asia,  will  be  largely  and  rapidly  improved.  The 
government  of  Ilong-Kong  has  been  happily  confided  to  a  learned 
and  zealous  Member  of  this  Society,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  extensive  acquaintance  witli  the  literature  and  the  people 
of  China,  will  enable  liim  to  direct  the  researches  of  the  officers  under 
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:..»  t-:.v.r.:r  :-•-.  v.*  :.i-.*.-  innLfiz^  f^2*  cf  birzirr.  Tae  CoaneO 
:-tvi  --,-  iii.rf  V.  -.1!.::  :_>  Ei:irll*r>:7-"*  roTerfil  iiiin  f^srhtnate  nl 
?;,>  .Sr.!r^;.  '<s  O^^fTJt ::.  -.1-it  --itrirr  :  iz.:  Li*  ExjeZ-tacy  k*s  promised 
•..--r:;.  ;,1-  ^tt;.  *xrr.l.:_*.  i*  £i-  u  11*  ':=.z:r'.szr.  &T.:«fc:i.:fis  viD  pomh, 
i*  "Rri:  i*  -.:,*  '.^-.  i.ii'J.-3^,z.  in  il^ir  l«=iAlf  of  in*  zeacmves  u  his 

A  ItfitTT.i-A  M*n:'*^r  'if  th*  S.<l4ty  baTic^  ccmmimicated,  in  a  yufa 
Wj:\y  r^\  4*.  &  I'rrirrii  iLe=:*:ii2,  the  rwol:  of  his  personal  ofasexratioiis 
^u'\  •f'.Hw'.^.t:  *:%i»r.w.'.,'A'\\,r.  '.i  the  id<>s:  remarkable  and  interesting  of  the 
Civ^  T*:rf.plfr?  of  Ir:-:  Ia,  :?.e  atvention  of  the  Sjciety  has  been  paniciilarij 
Ar^-Ku  u*  \\i*z  ]ir*riKr.'.  -rssr^.  of  ^jit^h  very  corioos  and  important  remains  of 
hii'Mil  1 1  infill  Sir.,  which  exUi  in  the  cares  of  Ajonta,  exhibiting,  in  a 
\tt^t:xi\\HT  -tvif:  of  fr^y^o  j^:nt:n2,  the  chaxacteristic  forms  and  appeaianoe 
of  vanoiiT  ni^:'i,  at  a  [j^riod  pruW^Iy  antecedent  to  the  ChrisUan  eta. 
TheM  •iini.njlar  rfrliques  lii:Inz  in  the  course  of  destruction  or  obliteration. 
not  only  by  the  wear  of  time,  hut  also  by  the  ronsrh  hand  and  carekv 
tr<:atrn«;rit  of  those  who  ^xrcupy,  from  time  to  time,  the  lecesees  in  wludi 
thf-y  HTf.  foil  rid,  the  Council  have  addressed  to  the  Hononiable  Conit  of 
Jiirfctontof  tlio  Vjxrii  India  Company  an  earnest  request  that  some  com- 
\Ht\MTii  jierv>n  inay  1^  en?a?ed,  under  their  orders,  to  make  acconte 
dniwiritfH  froin  those  ancient  paintini^  which  may  preserre  fiuthfnl 
inerriorialH  of  these  hi^dily  curious  rem^s  of  the  graphic  art  among  the 
native»of  India*. 

it  hiLS  ajjpeared  to  the  Council  that  some  impulse  might  be  given 
t^i wards  a  more  general  interest  in  the  operations  of  the  Society,  by 
occtiMional  meeting  bcin^  held  in  the  evening,  at  which  topics  of  general 
intiTifHt,  Rithor  than  of  learned  research  or  abstruse  investigation,  might 
he  discusHC'd  ;  hucIi  esjiecially  are  those  which  relate  to  the  developement 
of  the  ruitunil  resources,  and  the  pr(>gress  of  improvement  in  the  prodno- 
tions  of  art,  and  industry,  both  in  our  vast  Indian  possessions  and  in  the 
lOnipire  of  China.  Such  subjects  fall  legitimately  within  the  scope  of 
the  S«>ci(!ty*B  labours ;  but  the  information  which  may  be  obtained  les- 
p(>ctinp;  them  would  lose  much  of  its  value  and  usefulness  if  produced 
at  an  hour  when  those  to  whom  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  are 
preventing  from  attending  by  the  pressure  of  other  avocations.  One 
cvcnin|<  niertin^  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  last  season,  and  one  has 
taken  phice  V(Ty  recently,  at  which  information  of  great  interest  and 
value  reHjxM'tin^  the  cultivation  of  the  tea-plant,  and  the  suitableness  of 
the  climate  uf  the  valley  of  the  Dhoon  to  its  growth,  was  imparted  to  a 
nunien>uH  auditory,  by  Professor  Royle  and  Dr.  Falconer.  If  the  feeling 
of  the  Society  bo  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  more  frequent  evening 

•  It  in  grutifviuK  tn  Atatr  that   the   reprrseutatiou  of  the  Council  hH  been  bmmI 
fiivtiiirublv  cntiTtaiiittl  by  tlic  Houoiirable  Court. 
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meetings,  on  a  srstanaiac  fka,  iht  Cocaefi  vi3  ake  bbmescs  fsr 
settling  th«  time»  at  vkich  tbey  sbaH  t*  ^£ai.  tmi  wHi  ■ak»  mck  «ftcr 
arrangements  as  mav  be  reqcisi^  l^^m  zht  omcfae  '■■in in  <^  l£44-4. 

It  may  be  thought  dtsiiaUe  to  1>:^  coe  ei.r  «v-«azv  Jinreag  ix  ait 
present  season. 


Among  the  donations  to  jh*  Sx£€«j  s  Lzssaxt.  i&e  C? 
advert  to  the  valoaMe  Recaeil  ie  M'jcsfc^  ocr  <&  C^Iae,  ex  Jifcs.  5fr  la 
Coree,  d*Annam.  e:  de  Jara,  W  the  Baron  -^  CaiftaSjcr.  psiodbfti  tz.  Sc 
Peterslrtirgh,  in  1842.  Thb  raloa^'le  v-swk  i§  ilsfcza^ai  Vj  sxij  ttrze 
folio  plates,  containing  repT«scnik:>jQ§  of  bt^r  ibaa  a  Uj-yzaoii  ccca^ 
ancient  and  modem,  as  well  as  of  tlte  iiar>j*s  kinis  </  papcF-^KCKj 
which  for  more  than  three  centariec  was  the  principal  €svemhitiarmit£wm 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  plates  piesKDt  uA  ooly  ^ht  t-uitmi  oicm^ 
but  the  numerous  medals  cast  in  China  br  the  r.jcanes  <4  Bwilia  aaA 
Tao-tze,  which  are  adorned  with  mysusicmi^  fTmb»>isL  aski  are  kD>wii  t« 
be  preserved  as  talismans  or  amolets,  or,  ai  lease,  as  nKro-jRk^  of  c^^scts 
of  worship.  The  text  contains  a  full  desrripidoD  <4  all  the  cc-uu  fenuol, 
with  many  hbtorical  drtails;  an*i  also  an  iniexesdng  aoeo>iint  rji  tht 
introduction  of  paper-money  into  the  empcre,  and  of  the  caoses  wludi 
led  to  its  depreciation  and  disose  towmris  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centnij. 

The  lithographed  edition  of  the  Vendidai  Sade,  tdiUsd  by  Faanp 
Aspandiar-ji  and  other  Dasturs,  and  printed  in  1842,  has  been  presented 
to  the  Society  by  their  Bombay  Branch.  Of  this  ralnaMe  poblieatkn 
twenty-five  copies  only  were  taken  ottj  inteu'ied  exelosiTeiT  for  presen- 
tation to  national  libraries:  the  Council  may  thefefore  rnngratnlate  the 
Society  on  its  possessing,  in  this  work,  a  rare,  as  well  as  an  important 
volume. 

The  Council  refer  with  some  satisfaction  to  the  Annoal  Acooant, 
which  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  more  favourable  balance  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year  by  113/.  4#.  Ik/.,  the  sum  in  liand  at  the  dose  of 
1843  bein?  291/.  14^.:  to  this  sum  should  be  added  105/.,  the  yearly 
donation  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  which  was  not  received 
till  January,  and  therefore  too  late  to  appear  in  the  account : — making 
totrether  a  total  of  396/.  I4s.  A  part  of  thb  increase,  to  the  amount 
of  101/.  8*.,  is  occasioned  by  the  most  desirable  of  all  causes — an 
increase  in  the  number  of  subscribing  members.  A  hundred  pounds 
were  the  generous  donation  of  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  which  was 
acknowledired  in  the  report  of  last  year.  A  diminution  of  expenditure 
in  printing,  caused  by  some  of  the  lithographic  work  of  the  XlVth  Num- 
l>er  of  the  Journal  havintr  l>een  paid  for  in  the  previous  year,  wiD  account 
for  the  rest  of  the  favourable  balance  now  exhibited.  Of  this  comparative 
imi»rovement,  however,  the  Council  are  bound  to  observe,  that  it  must  be 
attributed  to  contingent,  rather  than  to  permanent  causes;  and  that  fair 
scope  caimot  be  given  to  the  beneficial  operatioiis  of  the  Society  so  long 
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as  their  limited  finances  are  burdened  with  the  heavy  chaige  of  250/.  a 
year,  for  house-rent.  The  Council  must  repeat  the  expresaion  of  their 
deep  regret  that  a  Society-,  instituted  ^  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
in  relation  to  Asia,"  and  honoured  by  the  Royal  Patronage,  should  still 
be  unprovided  with  accommodation  in  a  public  building. 

The  Council  have  the  high  gratification  of  notifying  to  the  meeting 
a  second  munificent  donation  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  that  since  the 
preparation  of  this  Report  has  been  received  from  their  very  generons 
and  much  respected  fHcnd  Mr.  James  Alexander,  the  former  Treasurer 
of  this  Society.  Such  donations,  made  for  the  purpose,  as  Mr.  Alexander 
has  expressed  it,  ^^of  being  applied  in  the  manner  that  may  be  deemed 
l)est  suited  to  promote  the  beneficial  intercourse  between  England  and 
India,  and  to  make  the  wants  and  the  capabilities  of  each  country  known 
to  the  other,"  are  at  once  the  most  honourable  testimonials  of  the  givePs 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Society,  and  of  his  confidence  in  its  exertional 
and  a  most  seasonable  accession  to  its  general  resources. 

From  the  Secretary  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee  the 
Council  have  received  the  following  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  during  the  past  year,  which  they  have  much  satisfiiction  in 
submitting  to  the  Meeting.  It  will  be  found  to  afford  continued  proofs 
that  the  la))ours  of  that  important  branch  of  the  Society  in  the  wide  field 
of  Eastern  learning  have  in  no  way  relaxed,  however  inadequate  the 
income  of  the  Fund  may  be  to  carry  out  its  objects  to  the  extent  desired 
by  Oriental  scholars. 

The  works  published  by  the  Committee  since  the  last  Anniversary  of 
the  Society  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  History  of  the  Mahommedan  Dynasties  in  Spain;  Vol.  IL 
Translated  from  the  Arabic  of  Al-Makkari,  by  Don  Pascoal  de 
Gayangos. 

This  valuable  and  extensive  work,  occupying  two  thick  quarto 
volumes,  is  now  completed,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  IQOOL  To 
the  present  volume  the  translator  has  added  many  valuable  notes^  col- 
lected from  scarce  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  Nathaniel  Bland,  Esq.,  which  compensate  for  various  deficiencies 
in  the  original  text  of  Al-Makkari. 

2.  The  Second  Volume  of  Ibn  Khallikan's  Biographical  Dictionary; 
translated  from  the  Arabic,  by  Baron  MacGuckin  de  Slane:  700pages^ 
<luarto. 

In  the  Preface  to  thb  volume  the  translator  has  introduced  an  inte- 
resting inquiry  into  the  course  of  study  and  system  of  mental  culture^ 
usually  considered  necessary,  in  Mahommedan  countries,  to  fi^rm  a  well- 
educated  Moslim. 
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3.  The  third  liviaison  of  Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamlouks  de  VEgypie; 
translated  from  the  Arabic  by  Monsieur  Quatrem^re* 

This  portion  of  the  work  contains  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  Mans6r 
Kalawun,  and  of  hb  son  Ashrdf  Khalil,  comprising  the  period  hoaa 
A.D.  1279  to  1294. 

4.  The  Dabistdn,  or  School  of  lianners;  translated  from  the  Persiaii, 
with  Notes,  &c.,  by  D.  Shea,  and  A.  Troyer.    3  vols.  8to. 

More  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Sir  William  Jones 
directed  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  the  DdbisUn;  and  pronounced  it 
the  most  amusing  and  instructive  book  he  had  ever  read  in  Persian. 
Notwithstanding  this  eulogy,  small  portions  only  of  the  work  had 
hitherto  been  translated  into  English;  and  to  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee  must  be  awarded  the  credit  of  placing  the  entire  work  before 
the  European  world. 

The  translation  was  commenced  several  years  ago,  by  the  late  David 
Shea,  Esq^  Assistant  Oriental  Professor  at  the  East  India  Company's 
College,  at  Haileybury,  but  whose  labours  were  stopped  by  death  when 
about  a  third  of  the  translation  had  been  finished.  Mr.  Shea's  manuscript 
translation  was  handed  over  to  Captain  Troyer,  who  undertook  to  com- 
plete the  version,  at  the  particular  request  of  the  late  Earl  of  Munster, 
to  whose  memory  the  present  work  is  dedicated.  Captain  Troyer  makes 
honorable  mention  of  the  correct  state  in  which  he  found  his  predecessor's 
version,  so  far  as  he  had  carried  it ;  and  bringing  to  the  labour,  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Sanskrit  language,  the  present  translator  has 
been  enabled  to  clear  up  ambiguities  in  the  text,  particularly  where  it 
related  to  Hindu  creeds,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  left  unex- 
plained. The  names  of  both  translators  are  most  &vourably  known 
amongst  Oriental  students ;  and  both  have  been  actuated  in  their  labours 
by  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Oriental  literatoie  larely 
surpassed. 

The  Dabistdn  al  Mazaheby  '<  The  School  of  Sects,"  is,  as  this  allow- 
able version  of  the  title  imports,  devoted  to  accounts  of  the  religious 
systems  of  mankind,  so  £ELr  as  the  compiler  was  able  to  collect  tiiem. 
The  accounts  appear  to  have  been  collected  with  care,  judgment,  and 
impartiality ;  and  the  work  abounds  with  examples  that  tolerance  is  the 
abstract  profession  of  Eastern  sectaries,  however  contrary  to  it  may  be 
their  actual  practice.  The  work  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  long  attributed  to  one 
Mohsan  Fani,  whose  identity,  however,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished. A  carefully  revised  edition  of  the  text  was  printed  at  Calcutta 
in  1809,  under  the  superintendence  of  W.  Butterworth  Bayley,  Esq. 

Caption  Troyer  has  appended  to  his  translation  a  learned  dissertation 
on  the  authorship  of  the  Dabistin,  in  which  the  authenticity  of  that 
remarkable  book  the  Desatir,  and  the  originality  of  the  Zend  writiogs^- 
are  defended  with  much  critical  zeal. 
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Among  the  translations  preparing  for  the  press  may  be  noticed  a 
History  of  Tipu  Sultan,  being  a  continuation  of  the  Nishan-i  Haideri ; 
translated  from  the  Persian,  by  Col.  W.  Miles;  and  the  Kitab-al  Ya- 
rn im',  containing  an  account  of  the  conquests  of  Sultan  Mahmtid,  of 
Ghazna ;  translated  from  the  Arabic  by  the  Rev.  James  Reynolds,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Committee.  The  latter  work  was  equally  celebrated 
for  its  illustrious  subject,  for  the  beauty  and  for  the  difficulty  of  the 
composition.  The  intricacy  of  phrase  and  arrangement  which  distin- 
guishes this  remarkable  work  discouraged  even  native  scholars,  and 
imposed  important  obstacles  to  the  efforts  of  a  European  translator.  But 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Committee,  the  translator  has  been  furnished 
with  the  transcript  of  a  Persian  MS.  version  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  this  version,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
English  translation  will  be  shortly  completed  and  published. 

The  offers  which  the  Committee  continue  to  receive  of  translations 
are  more  numerous  than  their  limited  funds  allow  them  to  entertain. 
They,  however,  have  favourably  received  a  proposal  fipom  Mr.  James 
Ballantyne,  of  Edinburgh,  of  a  translation  from  the  Persian  of  KJiafi 
Khan's  History  of  India, — the  Muntakhab  ul  Labdby—&  work  highly 
praised  by  Stewart,  Elphinstone,  Erskine,  and  others,  as  containing 
accounts  of  events  occurring  in  the  reigns  of  Akhbar  and  Aurangzib,  but 
little  known  among  Europeans. 

The  third  volume  of  Professor  Flugel's  edition  of  "  Haji  Khalf« 
Lexicon  Encyclopaedicum  et  Bibliographicum,"  is  about  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Subscribers. 

Colonel  Stkes  read  the  report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Society,  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen,  London^  4^  Ma^y  1844. 

We  have  the  honour  to  report  that  in  conformity  with  our 
appointment  we  have  audited  the  Accounts  of  the  Society,  furnished  by 
the  Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1843,  and  that  after 
carefully  examining  the  books,  and  comparing  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments with  the  respective  vouchers,  we  have  found  them  correct.  The 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  1843  is  291/.  14*. ;  and 
the  assets  of  the  Society  consist  of  a  sum  of  1,942/.  17*.  \d.  in  3  per 
Cent.  Consols,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  Library,  Museum,  Furni- 
ture, &c. 

The  value  of  these  last-mentioned  items  has  for  many  years  been 
stated  at  3,500/.  This  includes  1,500/.  for  value  of  copyrights,  and 
stock  of  the  Society's  publications,  which  appears  to  us  considerably 
to  exceed  what  is  reasonable;  and  we  have  no  means  of  forming  any 
accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Library  and  Museum :  we  con- 
sider, however,  that  they  would  not  be  over-rated  at  1,700/.  or  1,800/.; 
and  if  the  Furniture  be  taken  at  300/.,  the  property  which  it  would  be 
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Nov  the  *actiBl  iiimiiaiwy  k  cnhr  for  IMOL ;  aid  ^iv  ter  to  fnKnit 
t^  xht  Coimcil  tiie  expedicncT  of  addii^  SMtbes-  UMN^  The  additioBil 
flDDuJ  chaise  would  he  2L  hi. 

We  beg  also  to  hriiur  to  the  notice  of  the  Caaadl  the  kzse  anMMiiit 
ehsTErealile  to  the  SocietT  on  acocmm  of  hoofle-renu  WBod  other  it«m$  «vii« 
fiequeDt  cm  the  nature  of  the  bniidmg  occupied  by  h.  We  have  itftmn 
u*  think  that  accommodatioD  better  sohed  for  the  puxpoaesof  the  Scictety 
mieht  be  olitiuned  at  a  lower  raiu  and  of  a  kind  lequxriiur  a  low«r 
amcmnt  of  incidental  expenses ;  and,  m  immediately  ronnwted  with  this 
maner^  we  have  to  state  that  the  third  term  of  the  Society  V  l«a»  mill 
expire  at  Chnstmas  next ;  and  that  if  the  Council  are  not  dt^vM^d  to 
continue  the  lease  for  a  further  tenn  of  seven  years,  notice  most  be  irivon 
befofre  Midsummer  next. 

In  oonclusian,  we  beg  leave  to  call  the  axtention  of  the  Council  to  the 
Tcry  close  approximation  of  the  Baoeipt  and  Espenditore  in  the  estimate 
for  the  ensuing  year,  notwithstanding  that  the  Receipts  accidentally  in- 
dude  an  extra  sum  of  105/.  from  the  East  India  Company,  which  was 
not  paid  within  the  last  official  year;  its  place,  however,  having  be«n  sup^ 
plied  by  the  very  liberal  donation  of  lOOZL  fitim  Mr.  James  Alexander. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Yovir  obedient  humble  servants^ 

Holt  Mackskzis^  \  A^nHhrnm  mt 

W,  H.  Stkss»         ^  gmrt  qflkt  St^elH^. 


To  the  President  and  Council  if 
The  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


J.    OUPHAKT,  y^^'^^^r* 
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When  the  reading  of  the  preceding  Reports  was  concluded, 

Nathaniel  Blano,  Esq.,  moved,  **  That  the  Report  of  the  Council 
and  that  of  the  Auditors,  he  received  and  adopted  ;  and  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Meeting  he  given  to  the  Auditors  for  the  attention  and  efficiency 
with  which  they  have  performed  the  duty  of  their  office." 

Seconded  hy  Dr.  Rogers,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  George  Staunton  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  performing  the 
duty  which  had  heen  assigned  to  him,  of  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their 
noble  President.  As  one  of  the  original  Members  of  this  Institution, 
and  having  at  all  times  felt  a  warm  interest  in  its  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment, it  had  given  him  pain  to  observe  on  some  former  occasions  symptoms 
of  depression  and  decline ;  but  it  was  no  less  gratifying  to  him  to  be  able, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  congratulate  the  Meeting  on  the  evidences  that 
had  been  given  of  increased  vigour  and  activity  in  its  proceedings  since 
our  last  anniversary.  He  felt  assured  that  he  only  expressed  the  general 
sense  of  the  gentlemen  present,  when  he  attributed  this  improvement 
mainly  to  the  zealous  and  assiduous  attention  of  our  noble  President,  in 
personally  superintending  our  affairs.  The  high  station  which  his 
Lordship  had  filled  in  India,  had  enabled  him  to  become  familiarly 
acquainted  with  those  various  interesting  objects  of  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts,  connected  with  the  East,  which  thid  Society  was  instituted 
to  promote.  We  now  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  great  interest 
his  Lordship  also  took  in  their  advancement ;  and  it  was  fair  to 
expect  that  his  example  would  excite  an  additional  zeal  in  this  cause 
in  the  many  other  able  and  qualified  individuals  who  are  Members  of 
our  Institution. 

It  must  be  acknowledged.  Sir  George  observed,  that  this  Society, 
having  for  one  of  its  main  objects,  a  purpose  of  such  public  and  national 
importance  as  an  inquiry  into  and  development  of  the  resources  of  that 
vast  Oriental  Empire  which  Providence  has  placed  under  British  rule ; 
and  being,  moreover,  peculiarly  qualified  to  perform  thb  service,  from  the 
constant  accession  to  its  Members  from  amongst  those  distinguished 
public  servants  who  annually  retire  from  the  East  to  this  country,  has 
not  yet  received  that  share  of  public  patronage  and  support  to  which  it  is 
justly  entitled.  Patronage,  it  was  true,  could  not  create  talent ;  nor  was 
it,  perhaps,  required  in  our  case,  in  order  to  stimulate  it  into  action  ;  but 
it  might  contribute  very  important  subsidiary  aid  to  the  promotion  of  the 
objects  to  which  our  attention  is  devoted.  The  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  might  be  most  beneficially  employed  in  supplying 
the  Society  with  suitable  accommodation  for  our  Meetings,  our  Library 
and  our  valuable  Museum,  much  of  which  was  now  hidden  in  boxes  and 
in  cellars,  and  thus  lost  to  the  public  for  the  want  of  suitable  position  for 
its  exhibition.    Much  of  the  exbtmg  funds  of  the  Society,  which  was  now 
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necessarily  devoted  to  the  charge  of  rent,  would  be  thus  set  free,  and 
applicable  to  the  purchase  of  books,  the  procuring  of  interesting  objects 
of  Eastern  art  and  antiquity,  and  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society. 
Sir  George  said,  in  conclusion,  that  he  trusted  that  the  great  pubUo 
utility  of  an  Institution  of  this  character  would  ultimately  force  itself 
into  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the  public,  under  the  more 
active  administration  of  its  affairs  by  our  present  able  and  distinguished 
President, — upon  whose  high  character  and  eminent  public  services,  had 
he  been  absent,  he  would  gladly  have  further  enlarged ;  but  out  of  delicacy 
to  his  Lordship,  who  now  occupied  the  Chair,  he  could  not  detain  them 
longer,  but  simply  move,  "  Tliat  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  the  President,  for  his  Lordship's 
obliging  and  assiduous  personal  attention  to  the  afiairs  and  objects  of  this 
Institution,  and  the  warm  interest  he  has  displayed  in  promoting  their 


John  Goldie,  Esq.,  seconded  this  motion,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  President  rose  to  acknowledge  the  vote  of 
thanks  passed  in  his  favour.  He  accepted  with  pleasure  this  mark  of  the 
Society's  approval ;  and  he  only  regretted  that  he  had  not  done  more  to 
deserve  it.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  he  did  not  feel  interest  in 
the  objects  of  the  Society.  His  impressions  of  India  were  too  recent, 
his  regard  for  that  country  was  too  warm,  and  he  had  too  many  grateful 
recollections  connected  with  it,  not  to  be  bound  to  it  by  affection,  as  he 
had  been  by  duty.  He  looked  upon  the  Society  as  founded  for  the  better 
knowledge  and  for  the  improvement  of  all  that  regarded  India ;  and  he 
could  not,  therefore,  but  wish  success  to  its  efforts.  It  was  but  too 
true,  that  he  was  not  competent  materially  to  aid  those  efforts :  he  had 
not  those  acquirements  in  language  and  in  literature  which  distinguished 
many  of  his  friends  near  him :  but  there  were  branches  of  inquiry  to 
which  he  was  attached  ;  and,  even  where  he  could  do  little  himself,  he 
might,  by  encouraging  and  directing  the  exertions  of  others,  be  not 
altogether  useless. 

The  Report,  which  they  had  heard  read,  was  so  full  and  so  explicit 
that  it  did  not  require  many  observations  from  him  ;  but  he  might  say 
of  it,  that  if  k  did  not  contain  throughout  matter  for  triumphant  con- 
gratulations, it  might,  at  least,  be  pronounced  as  satisfactory  upon  nearly 
every  important  point;  and  the  Society  may  be  regarded  as  standing 
well — as  promising  yet  further  to  advance,  and  carry  out  all  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  instituted.  Upon  all  these  occasions,  the  first  object  of 
anxiety  is  that  of  finance  ;  and  here,  principally,  there  may  not  bematter 
for  exultation ;  for  assuredly  our  means  are  narrow,  and  all  must  feel 
that  with  extended  means  there  would  be  increased  power  of  doing 
good— of  enlarging  and  exhibiting  our  collections— of  improving  our 
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publications— and  of  encouraging  research.  Yet  it  had  in  many  fonnar 
years  been  the  duty  of  the  President  to  announce  an  excess  of  expenditure 
over  income  ;  and  it  was  at  least  satis&ctory,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
And  that,  though  small  indeed,  there  had  been  in  the  year  last  past^  some 
excess  of  income  above  the  outlay  incurred  ;  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that 
there  was,  in  the  estimate  submitted  to  the  Auditors,  a  promise  of  a 
similar  excess  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  lamented  that  this  excess  was 
so  small ;  but  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  public  a  growing  interest  in  all 
that  regarded  India  and  the  East.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Society,  by 
every  exertion,  to  meet  that  interest ;  and  he  trusted  that  there  woold 
be  found,  in  return,  an  increased  support,  marked  by  additions  to  their 
numbers,  and  that  we  should  receive  in  the  end  that  assistance  and 
encouragement,'  to  which  the  Report  had  alluded,  from  the  Goyemment^ 
in  the  appropriation  of  a  building  to  the  Society. 

With  regard  to  their  prospects  of  receiving  this  support,  he  could, 
with  much  gratification,  assert  that  in  few  years  had  more  valnaUe 
papers  been  submitted  to  the  Society  than  in  that  year  which  was  under 
review.  lie  would  not  do  more  than  allude  to  the  excellent  and  well- 
directed  labours  of  the  Translation  Committee,  for  those  labours  were 
detailed  in  the  Repoii ;  but  he  would  rather  point  to  the  papers  which 
had  been  read  at  their  Meetings ;  and  though  some  great  names  had  been 
taken  l)y  death  from  their  list,  and  have  been  gratefully  and  sadly 
recorded  in  the  Report,  the  Society  still  possessed  ProfBSSor  Wilson, 
Mr.  Fergusson,  Mr.  Bland,  and  many  others,  whose  invaluable  commu- 
nications upon  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the  East  were  fresh  in 
their  recollections ;  whilst  in  the  more  practical  matters  which  regard 
the  commerce,  the  agriculture,  and  the  industry  of  Asia,  in  which  he 
himself,  from  being  more  conversant  with  them,  had  taken  the  more 
prominent  interest,  we  might  instance  the  interesting  communications 
received  from  Drs.  Roylc  and  Falconer,  and  those  sent  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  Board  of  Control. 

They  had  within  the  last  year  tried  the  experiment  of  Evening 
Meetings,  at  which  some  of  these  more  practical  matteiB  might  be 
treated.  The  experiment  had  been  eminently  successful,  and  would  be 
renewed.  He  hoped  they  would  shortly  be  favoured  with  a  review  of 
the  fossil  remains  of  the  lower  range  of  the  Himalayas  from  Dr.  Fal- 
coner. He  had  received  a  report  on  the  Grains  and  Agriculture  of 
Western  India,  by  Dr.  Gibson ;  and,  he  believed,  that  a  gentlenum 
highly  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  subject^  was  preparing  a  paper  on 
the  Canals  which  had  been  constructed,  and  were  still  existing  or  pro- 
jected in  India,  and  on  their  application  to  irrigation  for  agricultunl 
purposes.  And  he  had  no  doubt  that  by  these  and  similar  reports^ 
the  interest  of  these  Evening  Meetings  would  be  fully  kept  up.  He 
regretted  tliat  the  absence  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  deprived  them  of 
his  valuable  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conunittee  of  Correspond- 
ence ;  but  tliat  department  had  not  been  idle ;  and,  more  particnlariy. 
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ietteiB  had  been  written  to  the  new  anthorities  in  China,  who  had 
evinced  a  lively  interest  in  the  Society,  and  from  whom  he  trusted  that 
communications  of  much  value  and  interest  might  one  day  be  received. 
Application  had  been  made,  as  they  had  heard  from  the  Report  of  the 
Council,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  for  procuring  drawings  of  the  ancient 
fresco  paintings  in  the  Caves  of  Ajunta;  and  although  no  official  reply 
had  yet  been  received  from  the  Court,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  subject  was  likely  to  receive  a  just  and  highly  favorable  consi- 
deration. He  would  now  conclude  by  assuring  the  Meeting  that  his 
time  and  his  best  exertions  were  at  thfeir  command ;  and  that  he  had  the 
less  merit  in  this,  inasmuch  as  what  he  felt  to  be  a  duty,  was  equally  his 
pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Ryan  moved,  <<  That  the  thanka  of 
the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Director,  the  Vice-Presidents^  and  the 
Council,  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  they  have  discharged  their 
important  duties  in  directing  the  operations,  and  superintending  the 
affairs  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  during  the  past  year." 

Louis  Hates  Petit,  Esq.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

General  Briggs  moved,  *'  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  ren- 
dered to  the  Officers  of  the  Society,  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
Librarian,  for  the  attention  they  have  devoted  to  the  disoharge  of  their 
several  duties  during  the  last  year." 

Thb  motion  was  duly  seconded ;  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Clarke  rose  to  thank  the  Meeting  for  the  Vote  awarded  to  him. 
He  felt  that  fully  to  realise  the  benefits  which  this  Society  was  cal- 
culated to  produce,  and  which  had  been  so  eloquently  developed  by 
the  noble  President,  would  demand  higher  qualifications  and  greater 
leisure  than  he  could  command ;  but  he  assured  the  Meeting  that  while 
he  would  gladly  see  his  place  more  worthily  occupied,  yet,  so  long  aa 
his  humble  services  received  the  kind  acceptance  with  which  they  were 
honored  by  the  Council  and  by  the  Society,  they  should  be  most  cheer- 
fully rendered.  He  desired  again  to  express  his  high  sense  of  the  valu- 
able and  ever  ready  services  of  his  talented  and  zealous  coadjutor,  Mr. 
NoRRis,  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Charles  Elliott,  Esq.,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  wished  that  the 
Society's  receipts  would  augment  sufficiently  to  make  hb  office  one  of 
much  greater  benefit ;  and  that  he  should  be  most  willing  to  undei^o  the 
additional  labour  which  such  increase  would  entail  upon  him. 

John  Shakespear,  Esq.,  returned  thanks. 
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^  duty  to  BMnre  the  tfaanks 
r  m  Mcaad  doBiUioa  of  1007. 
-  tt  Iwar  hk  teilamoiiy  to  the 
Til  Mil  I  Li  to  jntymote  the 
promptDeBB  with  which 
M=  a  x^  dftTB  ago  that,  in  a  con- 
kEr  alhidod  to  the  low  state 
E.^  2fe:  iii£  w  Q£«R  flB  his  mind  that  the 
v^%sa»c  i&B  tta££ijBBl  dcaiation.      Mr. 
^=.:^^-«Tf   *«j»  :a  «.   ish  ^ifc.'fwr  i3fM»  tif  tkif  TiwdtBtJon;  and  he 

^'.  ::>^  -  T^w  :£te  •tKicfsJtetot  x^saiisj  ^  limi  'I  Aleacander,  Esq.,  the 
j*»;  "v.eox^M:  A  i*  3L.'ja».  fcsnB"^-  >»c--iCT,  in  pRsenllng  a  second 
..-v-»^..u.  ^  v«ifc.  t:  a-  :wKiK  »  lOCCM  «•»  t^  waimeiA  and  most 
^rA.c.1.  .i>3C»fc*^udCfci*f^f  x;  :au»  Bbivcw:  aai  that  the  Conncii  be 
►-*^  .^5^w    *»  ,«*u'«:<   t/  y^n  JLlbsaaiiax  -^  Keiaif  of  the  Society,  the 


«u  «{» *?«£  3>«n  «^  Citilif  .  mic  eamed  mnanimoualj. 

^•*^  i=^..  »»t  J'jipt-  ^'»-  J'  Eastwicx  were  nominated 
Ml**  Jt:  >itt*eiJjr  TOvv*^*^  ?j  )«Ik?<  for  the  Officers  of  the 

v..  -h,  -y.wi  A  -iie  W:«jc.:c  ^»«  Akuiwc  tias  the  Officeis  of  the  past 
.  ,o^  '  -t^  ^^^.*;vt.^v  ,  A»i  lAic  Ovrlcttfi  R.  BuwYmll;  the  Right  Hon. 
.,...  V|^i,.^.;.<.  ,;aiai<?s  UiciewoL  Kss^  VJ*.:  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.; 
rw^i-V  '*  r>cj^i^  ^^-^  F^-^«««  >VH><*  Rovle,  M.D.;  the  Right 
ivv^.  S«  ^  cv^  a:*,  Aik^i  Li<«:.'C^^*oiel  W.  H.  Syke**  were  elected  into 
:h<  v.\j^v^  -u  '.ftc  ylaof  »^f  Oi*  K»Iis»wiBjc  Members  going  out  by 
ic:.^:.v^;-Siiuu^I  B^U  Ka^.  ;  Mj^jox^^neral  J.  Caulfeild,  C3.;  Sir 
TiKai.v>  LaH;ii\i  CoI<i>iAvkx?*  Birt.«  MJ\:  Captain  Wm.  J.  Eastwick; 
Joim  liu^Ueiiuia,  Ks^. ;  Utfut.-Cal^MK'l  W.  Martin  Leake;  the  Honor- 
able \% .  lAaliK  Mehiile;  and  the  V«ry  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Salisbnry. 


\,    NI...N        lUuKlSON    AMI    CU„    I^KtNtKRS,  St.  MaKTIN's   La5K. 
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Captain  John  Powell* 
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Captain  Robert  Shortrede. 
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Tho  Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  d.d. 

C.  Collier,  F^q.,  f.h.s. 
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Commissioner  T.  G.  Carless. 

John  Scott,  Esq. 

John  Kentish,  Esi}. 
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Hon.  James  He 
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.John  LoydPli 
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Lieut.  Col.  A. 
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James  Patch. 
Lieut.  Col.  J 
Captain  Josi 
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James  Art' 
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HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGY,  BIOGRAPHY,  POLITICS. 


Titles  of  Books.  Donors. 

A  View  of  Universal  History,  Literature,  and  the  several] 
Schools  of  Painting,  synchronistically  and  ethno-l 
graphically  presented  in    twenty-five  illuminated?        The  Author, 
Chronological  Tables,  &c.     By  Major  James  BelL  I 
Fifth  Edition.    FoL     London,  1842  -  -j 

Tlie   History  of  the   Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancientl 

Greece.     By  J.  A.  St.  John.  3  Vols.  8vo.    London,  >       The  Author. 
1842  .  -  .  -  .  -J 

Our  Indian  Empire ;  its  History  and   Present  State,  &c.)     ^.     „  ...  . 

By  C.  Macfarlane.     Vol.  I.  8vo.    London,  1844.     ]    ^^^^**"^'' 

Mc^moire  sur  la  Chronologie  de  THistoire  des  Javanais,  et 

sur  TEpoque  de  la  Fondation  de  Madjaphat.      Par^        The  Author. 
M.  Walckenaer.    4to.     Paris,  1842 

Tchou-chou-ld-nien,  ou  Tablettes  Chronologiques  du 
Uvre  <5crit  sur  bambou  ;  ouvrage  traduit  du  Chi- 
nois  par  M.  Ed.  Biot     8vo.     Paris,  1842 

Gescliichte  der  II  Chane,  das  ist,  der  Mongolen  in  Per-l 
Von  Hammer    Purgstall.     Zweiter  Band.> 


The  Translator, 


The  Author, 


The  Author, 


8vo.     Darmstadt,  1843 

Die    Hellenistischen     Colonien    des    Ostens    von  J. 
Droysen.    8vo.     1843       - 

Review  of  Dr.  Kennedy^s  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  | 

the  Army  of  the  Indus  in  1838-9.     By  Major  T,\Major  T,  B,  Jervie, 
B.  Jervis.     8vo.    Bombay,  1841 

Conquest  of  Siberia,  and  the  History  of  the  Transactions,] 

Wars,  Conmierce,  &c.,  between  Russia  and  China.  ?Ca|><.  C.  P.  Dillon, 
Translated  from  the  Russian.    Bvo.    Londoni  I843J 
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Doings  in  China ;  being  the  personal  Narrative  of  an  officer' 
engaged  in  the  late  Chinese  Expedition.  By 
Lieut.  Alexander  Murray.     12ino.    London,  1843 

Two  Years  in  China  ;  Narrative  of  the  Chinese  Expedi- 
tion, &c.  By  D.  Macpherson,  M.D.  8vo.  London, 
1842 

Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  China,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  War  to  the  present  period,  &c. 
By  Commander  J.  Elliot  Bingham,  R.N.  2  Vols. 
12mo.     London,  1842         -  -  -  -> 

Portfolio  Chinensis,  or    a  Collection   of  Chinese   State) 

Papers ;  with  a  Translation,  Notes,  and  Introduc-  \  The  Translator. 
tion.     By  J.  L.  Shuck.    8vo.    Macao,  1840  -I 

^Icmoir  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Ijordi 

Teignmouth.      By    his    son.    Lord    Teignmouth.  /       The  Author, 
2  Vols.  8vo.     London,  1843  -  -  -j 

The  Edinburgh  Re\'iew  and  the  Afighan  War.     By  D.. 

Urquhart,  Esq.    8vo.     London,  1843.  I 

\  D,  Urquhart.  Etg. 
Report  of  the  East   India  Committee    of  the  Colonial  I 

Society  on  the  Afighan  War.     8vo.     London,  1842^ 

GEOGRAPHY,  ETHNOGRAPHY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES, 
TRAVELS,  STATISTICS,  NUMlSMATICa 

Die  Erdkunde  von  Asien.  Von  C.  Ritter,  10  Theil,  3| 
Buch,  West- Asien ;  Band  VIL  Abth.  1,  8vo.  Ber-  / 
lin,  1843.  .  -  .  -  j 

A.  Balbi\s  Allgemeine  Erdbeschreibung,Einesystemati8che) 
Encyclopadie  dcr   Erdkunde.     8vo.     Pesth,  18429 

El^mens  de  G^ographie  G^n^rale.  Par  Adrien  Bulbil 
8vo.     Paris,   1843  -  -  -  -j 

Ultimi  progressi  delta  Geografia,  sunto  letto  nei  d\  16,  21,  | 
e  27  Sept.,  1842,  &c.  Da  J.  Graberg  da  HemsS.  • 
8vo.     Milan,   1843  -  -  -  -' 

Dictionnaire  des  Noms  Anciens  et  Modenies  des  Villes  eti 
Arrondissements  de  premiere,  deuxieme,  et  troi-l 
si^me  ordre,  compris  dans  1' Empire  Chinois.  Par  | 
E.  Biot.     8vo.    Paris         -  -  -  -/ 

Mdmoire  sur  le  Chapitre  Yu-Koung  du  Chou-King,  et) 
sur  la  Geographic  de  la  Chine  Ancienne.  Par  M.  ? 
Ed.  Biot.    8vo.     Paris,  1842         -  -  -J 

Memoir  of  the  Konkun.     By  Major  T.  B.  Jervis.      8vo.)  ^j-.  .     j*  R  J 


The  Author. 


The  Author. 


The  Author. 


The  Author. 


The  Author. 


The  Author. 


Calcutta,  1840 


Brevi  Cenni  sulla  Condizione  Attuale  della  Sardegna.) 
Per  TAvv.  G.  MiclieloUi.    8vo.     Torino,  1842      -J 

Hand-Book  for  India  and  E^^^ypt,  comprisiug  the  Narra-^ 
tive  of  a  Journey  from  India  to  England,  &c.  By  I 
George  Parbury,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.  2n(i  £Mition,| 
12mo.     London,  1842        -  -  -  -^ 

Recherches  sur  les  Moeurs  des  Anciens  Chinois,  d^apres  le) 
Chi-King.     Par    M.  Ed.  Biot.     8vo.    Paris,  1844) 


The  Author. 


The  Author. 


The  Author. 
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China;  in  a  S^'ries  of  Views  displaying  the  Scenery,'^ 
Architecture,  Social  Habits,  &c.  By  T.  Allom,! 
Ilsq.;  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices,  byi 
the  Kev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A.    4to.     1842,  &c.      J 

Ueport  of  a  Committee  of  the  British  Association  on  the^ 
Vital  Statistics  of  large  Towns  in  Scotland.  8vo. 
London,  1843.       -  -  -  - 

btatistic^  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice  in  British  India.  | 
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lYoceedings  of  the  National  Institution  for  the  Promotion 


ion  I 


The  InttUuHan. 


Zeitschrifl  fur  die   Kunde  des  Morgenlandes.   Vols.  I^ 
li.,  and  IlL     8vo.     Gottingen,  1837-40    -  -| 

Vol.  IV.,  Part  II.  Vol.  yj'''^-^^^^-  "^"^ 

Part  I.     Bonn,  1842-3      -  -  -  -i 

Gelehrte  Anzeigen.     Munchen.    2  Vols.  4to.  1841-2       -}  ^^*^^^^^*«^»  of 

Abhaudlungen    der   Akademie    der  Wissenschaften  zul 
Berlin,  1841.    4to.     Berlin,  1843  -  -I 


Bericht  uber  die  zur  I^kanntmachung  geeigneten  Verhand-  } 
lungen  der  Konigl.  Preuss.  Akad.  der  Wissen- 1 
schaften  zu  Berlin.     8vo.     1842-3  -  -j 

Abhandlungeii  der  Philosophisch  Philog.  Classe  der  K5nig- 
lich-Baycrischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 
Dritten  Bandes.     Munchen,  1841-43 

Bulletin  der  Akademie  ;  Nos.  1—55.     1843 

Akademischer  Almanach.     1843  -  -  - 

Mc'nioires  de  I'Acadc^mie  Imp^riale  des  Sciences  de  Stj 
Pctersbourg    (in    continuation).     4to.     1843,  &c.  J- 

Recueil  des  Actes  des  Stances  Publiques,  &c.    4to.  -^ 

Mt' moires  de  la  Soci^te  Royale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord.) 
1840— UM.3.     8vo.     Copenhague,  1843  -J 

.Journal  Asiatique  (in  continuation).  8vo.  Paris,  1841,  &c. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci^te  de  G^ographie  (in  continuation).) 
«vo.     Paris,  1841,  &c.      -  -  -  -j 

M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  Koyale  des  Sciences  et  Belles- 
Lfttri's  de  Bruxelles.  Vols  X.  to  XV.  inclusiye. 
4to.     Bruxelies,  18.36—1842 

Bulletin  de  T Academic  Royale,  &c     8vo.     1842,  &c. 

Annuaire  de  TAcadcmie,  &c.     1843  -  .  -, 


The  Academy. 


The  Royal  Academy 
of  Bavaria. 


The  Academy. 

The  Society. 
The  Society. 
The  Society. 

The  Academy. 


XIV  DONATIONS   TO   THE    LIBRARY. 

DoNoms. 

MAPS  AND  PRINTS. 

Fac  Simile  of  a  Chinese  Plan  of  the  Tartar  or  Inner  City\ 

of  Peking.    Lithographed  under  the  Superintend- 1  ^i,  '     t  ti  j 
ence  of  Major  T.  B.  Jervis.  Coloured  and  mounted  p«^  '  •  ^'  •'*^*' 
on  a  roller  -  -  -  -  -J 

Fac  Simile  of  a  Chinese  Plan  of  Pekin.    Lithographed.)       Sir  WoodUme 
London,  1843        -  -  -  -  -I  Paruh, 

Map  of   the  Khanat  of  Bokhara ;  and  of  the  Island  of  | 

Bombay.     Lithographed  under  the    direction  of  [^k^  7.  H.  Jerms. 
Major  Jervis.     London,  1843 

Three  Lithographs  of  Indian  Edifices       -  -  -J.  Ferguutm^  E$q, 


ofl 
of>J 

An  Engraving  of  tlie  Bombay  Native  Hospital,  founded)       ^     „ 

by  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy         -  -  -J      ^^' "^m*nt. 


XV 


DONATIONS 


MUSEUM  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY, 


From  April  1842,  to  June  1844. 


Dowoas. 

Small  models  of  the  cars  of  Jagganath,  and  of  his  brother 

and  sister  B&lar^ma  and  Subhadra 
Model  of  the  idol  Jagganath         -  -  - 

Twelve  images  of  Hindu  deities,  in  steatite 

Clay  pigments,  and  stone  stamps,  used  by  pilgrims  to  the 
great  temple  of  Jagganath,  at  Pooree,  for  marking 
their  arms,  foreheads,  &c.  -  -  "  )   •^^  SuUvan^  E$q, 

Six  shells  purchased  of  pilgrims  to  Jagganath 

Si>ecimen  of  building  material  from  the  Kanarak  Temple  - 

An  Indian  box,  containing  twelve  slides,  on  which  are 
painted  various  Hindu  mythological  subjects  by  a 
native  artist ;  with  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
paintings,  written  by  a  native 

A  letter  or  document  on  yellow  paper,  bearin;g:  the  Auto-* 
graph  of  His  Majesty  Taou  Kwang,  in  vermilion 
letters.     The  document  is  inclosed  in  an  envelope 
of  paper,  covered  with  yellow  silk ;   on  the  latter 
is  written,    in  Chinese  characters,  "The  Lieut.- \^„ 
Govonior  of  Keiingsoo,  the  Minister  Lm  Tseih  8en,r^"^*^*''*^^'^'*'^*^" 
kneeling,  wishes  the  sacred  person  of  the  august 
Emperor  all  repose;'*  under  which  His  Majesty 
has  written,  with  his  own  hand,  CMn  An,  i.  e,  "We 
enjoy  repose."        .  -  .  .  . 

An  Affghan  Chiers  Cloak  of  Cashmere  Goat  Skins,  richly  i 
embroidered  -  -  -  -  -' 

A  smaller  fur  Coat  -  -  -  -  - ' 

An  Indian  Battle  Axe      -  -  -  -  - 


Specimens  of  Doodah  and  Gangajelly  Wheat,  from  samples 
of  cargoes  imported  into  England  from  Calcutta^  in 
June,  1842  -  -  -  -  . 

Two  Specimens  of  Sculptured  Bricks  from  the  Ancient 
Kuins  of  Gour       .... 


T.  T.  Mardtm,  Etq. 
R.  Clarke^  Esq. 


M.  Martin^  E$q, 
\]       CapL  KUioe. 


XVI 


DONATIONS   TO   THE   MUSEUM. 


Two  Specimens  of  small  Mummied  Crocodiles,  from 
Maabdeh,  in  Egypt  (supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Crocodilopolis). 

A  Hindu  Astronomical 
ancient  model 


'} 


DOVOKS. 


Jlfn .  PotloM. 


[  Instrument,  in  brass,  after  an|  Generai CauffeUd. 

Miniature  Portraits,  by  a  Native,  of  the  present  Nizam  ofl  ^    ,  t  r  v    juz-i 
Hyderabad,  and  of  his  ex-Minister,  Chundoo  Ul   J^*^  i.J.J^ewdoUL 


A  Riding  Whip,  made  of  the  Concrete  Milk  of  a  Tree, 
indigenous  in  Singapore,  called  Gueta  Percha  by 
the  Malays ;  also  a  specimen  of  the  Concrete  Milk 
in  the  Lump :  it  is  made  ductile  by  being  placed  in 
hot  water  -  -  -  -  - 

Specimens  of  a  small  Cocoa  Nut,  from  the  Malabar  Coast 
A  Cap  of  Needlework,  worn  by  the  Moplas  of  Malabar 

A  Singhalese  Scroll,  from  the  Collection  of  General 
Brownrigg,  and  taken  by  him  in  the  Kandyan 
war  irom  the  palace  of  the  king    - 


>Don  Joxe  tPAimeuia. 


T,  Newnham^E§q> 


B.  HertMf  Eaq. 


Lieut.-CoL  Smpik. 


A  Jain  Diagram  -  -  -  .  -  CapLT.J.NewbokL 

Six  Silver  and   Seven    Copper  Coins,  supposed    to   be' 
Bactrian,  procured  by  the  Donor  in  Affghanistin 
Two  Affghani  Snuff  BotUes         ... 
A  Russia-leather  Water-Bag,  used  by  the  Affghans 

A    Pair   of  Winter-Hose  of  Sheep-skin,  worn  by  the 

Affghans  -  -  -  - 

A  small  piece  of  Petrified  Wood,  from  the  Desert  between 

Cairo  and  Suez 

Two  Silver  Coins  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  found  in  Coimbatorei 

(with  some  hundreds  of  others),  in  an  eaTtheia\Capi,T.J,New6okL 
pot,  in  the  earth  .  .  .  -j 

A  Hindu  Tamba  patra,  on  which  b  inscribed  a  Grant  in) 
the  Sanskrit  language 


1}  General  Cau^feild. 
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IIOYAL  ASIATIC   SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OP 

THE  TWENTY-SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 

OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  on  the  ITth  op  May,  184.5, 

SIR    HENRY    WILLOCK,    K  L.S., 

CUAIRMAN  OF  THE   EAST   INDIA   COMPANY, 
VICE.PATROy, 

IN    THE    CHAIR. 


The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  as 
follows : — 

In  presenting  their  annual  Report  of  Proceedings,  the  Council  have 
the  gratification  to  congratulate  the  Meeting  on  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Society,  as  rather  more  prosperous  than  it  has  heen  for  some  years  jjast. 
On  recent  occasions  tlicy  have  been  contented  to  state  that  the  diminution 
of  Members  has  been  small ;  in  the  year  now  current  there  is  every  promise 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Contributing  Members,  especially  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  and  consequently  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  annual  receipts;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  they  are 
justified  in  making  a  larger  outlay ;  the  amount  of  printing  executed  in 
the  past  year  having  exceeded  what  has  been  put  forth  for  several  preceding 
years. 

Twenty-two  new  Members  have  been  elected,  of  whom  nineteen  are 
Contributing  Members,  resident  and  non-resident ;  and  three  are  Cor- 
responding Members.     Their  names  are  as  follow  : — 

ContrihiUing  Members^  resident  and  noH'rmdent. 
1 .    G.  W.  Anderson,  Esq. 
L'.   T.  P.  B.  Biscoe,  Esq. 
0.   Wm.  Wilberforce  Bird,  Esq. 
184.>.]  b 
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4.  Albemarle  Bettington,  Esq. 

5.  liflajor-Gen.  William  Cullen. 
C.  Col.  Thos.  Dickensou. 

7.  The  Lord  Francis  Egerton. 

8.  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer,  F.R.S. 

9.  William  S.  Gillett,  Esq. 

10.  Robert  Garstin,  Esq. 

11.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  K.C.B. 

12.  The  Rev.  F.  Hessey,  LL.D. 

13.  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Ireland  Jones. 

14.  Captain  John  Lewis. 

ir>.  Major-Gen.  W.  Morison,  C.B.,  M.P. 
10.  J.  R.  Stoop,  Esq. 

1 7.  Frederick  Schcinerstcdt,  Esq. 

18.  Lieut.  Thos.  Wajrhom,  R.N. 
ID.  Major  Thomas  Wilkinson. 

Corresponding  Manhers. 

1.  Robert  Thom,  Esfi.,  U.  B.  Majesty's  Consul  at  Ningpo. 

2.  Captain  Balfour,  11.  B.  Majesty's  Consul  at  Shanghae. 

8.  Francis  C.  M'Gregor,  Esq.,  H.  B.  Majesty's  Consul  Genenl  in  Chini. 

Six  gentlemen  have  retired  from  the  Society  since  the  last  Annivenuyi 
and  five  have  died ;  their  names  are  as  follow : — 

Retired, 

1.  Thomas  Law  Blane,  Esq. 

2.  Alexander  D.  Campbell,  Esq. 
8.  Benjamin  Harding,  Esq. 

4.  Colonel  C.  M.  Roberts. 

5.  Colonel  II.  T.  Roberts. 

0.  Timothy  Tyrell,  Esq. 

Dead, 

1.  John  Black  bume,  Esq. 

2.  J.  L.  Guillemard,  Esq. 
8.  Dr.  John  G.  Malcolmson. 

4.  The  Ri-ht  Hon.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  V.P. 
.').   James  Ritchie,  Esf^. 

Among  the  names  which  have  just  been  read  is  one  which  will  awakoi 
the  most  lively  sympathies  of  the  Society,— it  is  that  of  their  TenemUey 
accomplished,  and  amialile  Vice-President,  SiB  Gorb  Ousblst.  As  one  of 
the  most  ])rominent  among  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  meet 
active  of  its  friends,  and,  while  health  continued,  among  the  most  r^[iilar  in 
his  attendance  at  our  sittings,  his  loss  will  be  long  and  deeply  felt ;  and 
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i'ocially  will  the  privation  of  his  support  nnd  counsels  1)€  experienced 

: 'ranch  of  the  Society '«  hihours,  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  over 

lie  had  presided  from  its  earliest  establisliment. 

:    <'nnucil  have  k'arned  with  much  satisfaction  that  n  Memoir  of  this 

iiished  person,  wliose  services  had  been  emph)yed  for  the  henetit  of 

.Mtrv  in  various  n^ions  of  the  world,  and  whose  name  is  familiar  to 

lined  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  is  preparing  by  the  Rev.  and  learned 

■iiy  of  the  Orit-ntal  Tmnslaticm  Fund,  and  will  be  enriched  with 

:  lo  materials  from  private  as  well  as  fi"om  public  sources.   The  Council 

].-.t  lessen  the  interest  which  this  announcement  will  awaken  by 

ii]'iini«:  an  imperfect  bioffraphical  sketch,  but  will  limit  themselves  to 

■.  \proNsion  of  thtir  hit^'h  respect  for  the  varied  attainments,  their  grati- 

i«ir  the  services  rendered  to  this  Society,  and  their  affectionate  regard 

I  Ik-  memory  of  their  late  Vice-President,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 

The  next  name  which  presents  itself  as  entitled  to  special  notice  on  this 

;i^iiin  is  of  another  of  the  earliest  associated  founders  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 

■  ii.ty.     John  (jiillkmaud,  Ksg.,  was  descended  from  a  highly  respectable 

i  ;«'iicli  Priitestaiit  family,  which  took  refuse  in  England  on  the  occasion  of 

:.-■  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nanti'S.     lie  was  a  gentleman  of  very  con- 

il-rable  literary  and  scientific  attainments;  and  was  endeared  to  a  very 

i  iiji*  <'ircle  of  friends  and  ac<|uaintance,  (including  most  of  the  distinguished 

II. vh  of  his  time,  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 

till  l-nited  States  of  America,)  1)y  his  many  amiable  and  social  qualities, 

..IK I  the  enlightened  benevolence  of  his  chaiacter.     lie  had  accumulated,  in 

fill."  coui-se  of  a  long  life,  large  stores  of  information,  derived  from  study, 

::.i\el,  and  intercourse  with  mankind  ;  and  these  stores  he  imparted  in  con- 

\ '  r-ation,  with  the  happiest  facility,  to  all  who  enjoyed  the  ])leasure  mid 

;iivaiitaj;e  of  his  society.    His  zeal  and  energy  in  the  ]>ursuit  of  knowledge, 

.iii«i  the  investigation  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  si-ience,  wen*  very  remark- 

.lile  ;  and  they  suffered  little  al)atenient  from  the  inlinnities  of  his  advanced 

.^■■,  \mtil  within  a  very  short  period  of  his  decease. 

Althouirh  not  liimself  an  Oriental  scholar,  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  all 
ii..-f  Oriental  incpiiriis  which  this  .Society  was  instituted  to  promote.  He 
\  .IS  one  of  its  earliest  Meml)ers,  and  fre^iuently  served  upon  its  Councils; 
hi'  was,  in  fact,  a  ili>tinguished  representative  of  that  \'Qry  essi'utial  class  of  our 
Nh  nii»ei-s,  who,  without  having  any  b»cal  or  i»ersonal  connection  with  the 
Li-i,  are  induced,  by  their  eulightene*!  taste  and  patriotic  feelings,  to  join 
liii-*  Institution  for  the  puqiose  of  giving  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  in 
ti:rir  power  to  the  valuable  labt)nrs  of  their  more  qualified  associates. 

After  receivinir  a  Hl»eral  education  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in 
which  Lniver.-ity  ho  j»roceeded  to  tlie  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, and  spending 
tv\.i  wiuiei-s  at  Edinburgh  in  attending  lectures,  and  in  the  society  of 
hi.  IJlack,  Dugald  Stewart,  luul  other  eminent  men  of  science  of  that  day, 
.Mr.  Ciuillemurd  pa&ied  bcverul  years  in  txavvla  on  the  continent  of  Europe 

b2 
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4.  Albemarle  Bettington,  Esq. 

5.  Major-Gen.  William  CuUen.  «^ 
G.  Col.  Thos.  Dickenson.  ^^ 

7.  The  Lord  Francis  Egerton.  ^ 

8.  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer,  F.R.S.  ^^ 

9.  William  S.  Gillett,  Esq.  .^" 

10.  Robert  Garstin,  Esq. 

11.  Sir  lienry  Ilardinge,  K.C.B.  ^** 


), 


12.  The  Rev.  F.  Uessey,  LL.D. 

13.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  Ireland  Jones.         >  * '' ' 

14.  Captain  John  Lewis.  ^' 

15.  Major-Gen.  W.  Morison,  C.B.,  M.P/*^  ■ 
IG.  J.  R.  Stoop,  Esq.  '  »• 

17.  Frederick  Schonerstcdt,  Esq.  '^- 

18.  Lieut.  Thos.  Wajrhom,  R.N. 
ly.  Major  Thomas  W^ilkinson. 

Corresponding  Members. 

1.  Robert  Thom,  Es(\,,  H.  B.  Majesty's  ConBul  at  "F 

2.  Captain  Balfour,  II.  B.  Majesty's  Consul  at  Shar 

3.  Francis  C.  M'Grcgor,  Esq.,  II.  B.  Majesty's  Cons 

Six  gentlemen  have  retired  from  the  Society  since  t 
and  five  have  died ;  their  names  are  as  follow  :*- 

Retired, 

1 .  I^homas  Law  Blane,  Esq. 

2.  Alexander  D.  Campbell,  Esq. 

3.  Benjamin  Harding,  Esq. 

4.  Colonel  C.  M.  Roberts. 

5.  Colonel  II.  T.  Roberts. 
C.  Timothy  TyreU,  Esii. 

Dead, 

1.  John  Black bunic,  Esq. 

2.  J.  L.  Guillemard,  Esq. 
.'?.   I)r.  Jv)hn  G.  Maloohnr?on. 

4.  TJie  Ui-ht  Hon.  Sir  Gore  Onseley 
.").   JaiiK-3  Ritchie,  Est[. 

Among  the  names  whieh  have  just  been  read  is  o; 
the  most  lively  sympathies  of  the  Soeiety,— it  is  tl. 
accomplisheil,  iuul  amiaMe  Viee-rrcsident,  Sir  Gork 
the  mi»>t  promiiunt  aiiioiii:  tlie  founders  of  the  Soi 
active  of  it<  friemls.  aiul.  while  health  continued,  ami' 
his  attendance  at  our  ^ittinvrs  his  loss  will  be  long 
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collections  on  his  way,  and  pursuing  some  interesting  investigations  into 
the  saline  constitution  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  results  of  which  appear  in  the 
Society's  Journal. 

During  his  residence  in  England  he  determined  to  retire  from  the  Com- 
pany's service,  with  a  view  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  mercantile  house 
of  Forbes  and  Co.,  Bombay.  He  left  London  in  the  Spring  of  1840 ;  and  in 
the  very  short  time  allotted  him  in  Egypt,  he  pursued  his  investigations 
into  the  extraordinary  petrified  forest  near  Cairo,  which  has  not  sufficiently 
excited  the  attention  of  geologists.  He  reached  Bombay  in  the  month  of 
June ;  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  house  of  Forbes  and  Co.  Two 
years  after  this  date  he  became  Secretary  to  the  Bombay  Branch  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  He  was  indefatigable  in  arranging  its  library,  increasing 
its  museum,  and  improving  its  journal,  both  by  his  zeal  in  editing  it,  and  by 
his  valuable  contributions  to  its  pages.  In  1843,  he  took  a  scientific  excur- 
sion of  considerable  extent  into  the  interior,  in  tlie  course  of  which  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  arid  mountain  ranges  which  now  intersect  India, 
hardly  affording  sufficient  moisture  for  tlie  preservation  of  animal  life,  must 
have  exhibited  at  some  former  period,  "  vast  plains  of  fi*esh  water  lakes  and 
and  marshes,  on  the  muddy  shores  of  which  multitudes  of  gavials,  croco- 
<liles,  and  tortoises  must  have  preyed,  and  amidst  the  rank  luxuriousness  of 
the  bordering  vegetation,  the  mastodons,  hippopotami,  bisons  and  sivatheria 
must  have  ranged,  whose  bones  are  now  found  so  abundantly  scattered  over 
India." 

Early  in  February  1844,  he  proceeded  on  another  scientific  tour,  with 
the  object  of  perfecting  these  enlarged  views,  during  which  incautious 
exposure  to  malaria  brought  on  jungle  fever.  On  the  27th  he  was  seriously 
ill ;  but  he  rallied  slightly,  and  i)rocceded  to  Dhooliii,  which  he  reached  on 
the  22nd  of  March,  where  he  died  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day. 

Dr.  Malcohnson  has  been  characterised  by  the  geologist  Miller  as  "pos- 
sessing, in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  spirit  of  research  which  invariably 
marks  the  sui)erior  man  ;"  and  he  is  lamented  by  his  friends  as  a  man  of  mild 
demeanour,  warm  heart,  and  open  liberality. 

The  following  list  of  his  publications  affords  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
attainments  of  Dr.  Malcolnison ;  but  it  is  believed  that  he  left  materials  of 
great  value  in  nianuscrii)t,  whieh  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  enlightened  zeal 
of  his  friends  will  arrange  and  communicate  to  the  world. 

On  a  remarkable  Aerolite,  1831. 

On  the  Saline  Formations  around  Hyderal)ad.    Bengal  Journal,  1833. 

Practical  Essay  on  the  History  and  Treatment  of  Beriberi,  Madras,  1835, 

On  the  Saltness  of  the  Red  Sea.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
1837. 

On  a  Peculiar  Symptom  in  some  Cases  of  Enlarged  Liver.  Lond.  Med. 
and  Chir.  Trans.,  1838. 

C'linical  Remarks  on  some  Liver  Cases.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
1830. 
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Review  of  Works  on  Bronchoccle.    Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  1839. 

On  the  Fossils  of  the  Eastern  Portion  of  the  Basaltic  District  of  India. 
Trans.  Gcol.  Soc,  1«40. 

On  the  Effects  of  Solitary  Confinement  on  the  Health  of  Soldiers,  1840. 

It  may  not  he  thoiiglit  unfitting  that  to  the  melancholy  list  of  these 
most  valuahle  nicnihers  of  tlie  society  who  have  in  the  year  under  rerieir 
been  taken  from  us,  and  who  have  most  justly  been  mentioned  with  honor, 
the  Council  should  add  the  name  of  William  Griffith,  whose  death  at 
Malacca,  un  the  !)th  of  February  last,  has  been  announced  by  the  last  Mail 
from  India,  and  whose  loss  will  be  a  subject  of  deep  sorrow  to  all  who 
either  regard  the  geueml  interests  of  science,  or  the  local  and  particular 
interests  of  India,  and  above  all,  to  those  who  were  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  and  could  appreciate  his  great  acquirements  and  his  admirable 
qualities. 

Mr.  Griffith  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  botanists  of  onr  day; 
with  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  acquisition  of  learning  in  his  depart- 
ment, he  combined  a  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise,  such  as  has  been 
rarely  equalled,  great  talents,  an<l  a  very  remarkable  power  of  labor,  arrange- 
ment, and  application.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1810,  and  was  educated 
at  the  liondim  University.  He  went  out  to  India,  as  an  assistant-surgeon 
on  the  Madras  Establishment,  where  he  arrived  on  the  24th  September, 
1832,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  selected  by  the  Bengal  Government  for 
the  examination  of  tlie  botany  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.  He  was,  in 
183.5,  deputed  to  Assam,  with  Dr.  M'Clelland,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Dr.  Wallich  in  his  inspection  of  the  growth  of  the  Tea  plant  in  Assam, 
and  from  thence  he  proceeded,  in  company  with  Dr.  Bayfield,  to  the 
then  unexplored  tracts  which  lie  between  Suddiya  and  Ava,  upon  the 
extreme  frontier  of  our  F^stern  territory.  In  1837  he  accompanied  Cap- 
tain Femberton  on  his  mission  to  the  wild  countries  of  Boutan.  In  18S9 
he  was  sent,  with  the  anny  of  the  Indus,  to  prosecute  inquiries  into  the 
botany  of  Affghanistan.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  to  the  medical  duties  of 
Mahicca.  In  1842,  upon  Dr.  AVallich's  absence,  from  illness,  at  the 
Cape,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  Botanical  Gap- 
den  at  Calcutta,  an<l  with  the  duties  of  the  Botanical  Professor  in  the 
Medical  ColleG:c ;  and,  upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Wallich  from  the  Gape, 
he  resume*!  his  jdace  at  ^lalacca,  where  he  was  seized  with  disease  of  Che 
liver,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  having  already  acquired  a  dis- 
tinguishe<l  reputation, — ^liavinir  in  every  capacity  in  which  he  senred  the 
Goveniment  received  its  approbation  and  its  thanks ;  and  having  g:iTen  a 
promise  of  such  further  services  to  botanical  science  ns  few  have  had  either 
the  op]>oi-tunity  or  the  talent  of  afTordinQr.  In  all  his  varied  and  cxtensiTe 
journeys,  his  courage  and  his  energy  never  failed  him;  whether  in  the  jun- 
gles of  Assam,  or  the  hills  of  AlfghanistAn,  he  still  punned  his  resea^chef^ 
undeten-ed  by  danger,  either  of  disease  or  of  violence  ;  and  if  disabled,  as  he 
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« \vr  nn<l  di'Mlity,  his  first  ronvnlcsconce  found  him 

■  I  tions.     lie  liJid  thus  hy  the  application  of  oxtra- 

^'^t^^^  rvation,  and  in  ])orfjni>i tions  cxtendinu^  thronirh  the 

.\t'  hfcn  cnuniomtcd,  formed  larsje  and  valuahle  col- 

i  ti)i^*tlier  materials  for  a  crrcat  hotanical  work  ;  and  lie 

MCL'  to  a  period  of  repose  for  compiling  a  Scientific  Flora 

Miiik  under  his  last  fatal  illness.     Perhaps  no  more  im- 

■  tlie  enenry  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  of  his  devotion 

.'  nee,  can  he  given  than  that  which  may  bo  drawn  from  the 

■t'*  fn)m  a  letter  which  was  dictated  by  him  on  his  death- 

'-lmI  to  Dr.  McClelland  :— 

:liis  hy  tleputy,  heinpr  seriously  ill  of  hepatitis;  the  attack  has 

*  lie,  and  the  treatment  necessarily  active,  so  tliat  I  am  reduced 

iiie  state  of  weakness.     Although  my  adviser  does  not  despair, 

-lie  is  doubtful,  autl  under  this  nnpression  I  commence  a  few  lines 

I  business. 

1  ■*.  Griftlth  (supposing  the  result  of  this  illness  to  be  fatal  to  me) 

lig  up  with  her  all  the  collections  at  ^falacca,  and  they  being  added 

!■  at  the  export  warehouse,  an<l  all  having  been  previously  cleaned 

-iikod,  I  leave  to  you  to  in-esent  to  Government,  for  the  Honourable 

■  t  of  Directors,  to  be  sent  home  without  any  delay.    As  you  know  the 

liile  I  have  taken  with  these  collections,  and  the  ho|)es  I  had  of  making 

iu  subservient  to  a  general  si-ientific   Flora  of  India,  I  need  not  impress 

:i  you  how  much  I  am  interested  in  their  proper  <iis])osi],  and  their  being 

irr.ught  properly  before  the  scientific  public;  and  1  would  say  the  same 

TiL:arding  my  drawings  an<l  manuscripts,  which  will  accompany  my  wife  to 

Calcuttti,  should  it  so  happen  that  I  leave  her. 

"In  all  the  plans  which  I  have  consigned  to  your  execution,  both 
rei:arding  my  wife  and  colK»ctions,  1  am  confident  your  own  filings  will 
prompt  you  to  every  exertion  on  my  account.  Asking  God's  blessing  on  you 
and  your  wife,  I  bid  you  good  l)ye." 

"  Thus  far,"  continues  Dr.  Moorhead,  his  medical  attendant,  "  was 
"written  at  Mr.  Griffitlfs  dictation,  ]»ut  I  grieve  to  say  the  fatal  result  came 
to  pass  yesterday  evening,  Sunday,  J)th  February,  at  half-jwtst  seven 
o'clock."' 

Memoranda  on  the  altocc  hj/  Dr.  M^VhUand, — "  To  the  above  details,  fur- 
nishe«l  by  Dr.  Moorhead,  I  may  remark  that  Mr.  Griffith's  constitution  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  seemed  greatly  shattered,  his  energies  alone 
remaining  unchanged.  Kx])Osure  durini,'  his  fonner  journeys  and  travels 
laid  the  seeds  of  his  fatal  malady  in  his  constitution,  while  his  anxiety 
about  his  pursuits  and  his  zeal  increaseil ;  he  became  care-worn  and  haggard 
in  his  liMiks,  often  complaining  of  anomalous  symptoms  marked  by  an 
extreme  rapidity  of  pulse,  in  conse(|uence  of  which  he  had  left  off  wine  for 
wme  years  past,  and  was  obligeil  to  obsi'rve  great  care  and  attention  in  his 
diet.    In  Aflghanistan  he  was  very  nearly  carried  off  by  fever,  to  which  he 
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had  been  suliject  on  his  fonner  travels  in  Awaia,  No  government  ever  htd 
a  more  ile voted  or  zealous  .servant,  and  I  impute  much  of  the  evil  coose- 
iiuenccs  to  his  heahh,  to  his  attempting  more  than  the  rneana  at  his  diaponl 
enuhled  him  to  aeeompli>h  witli  ju.stiee  to  himself." 

AUhouu'h  Mr.  Griffith's  n-seartrhes  were  directed  primarily  to  Botaoy, 
ht'  neuMected  no  opportunity,  during:  his  visits  to  various  parts  of  India,  of 
t(t tendinis  nlsi>  to  other  deiHirtments  uf  Natural  History.  Of  hia  zeal  and 
huoivxs  in  /ooloirv,  the  eolleetions  which  he  made  afford  abundant  proof; 
tlioy  consist  chiefly  of  mammalia,  birdtf,  fishes,  and  insects.  While  attached 
to  the  aviny  oi  the  Indus,  he  made,  on  account  of  Government,  large  colleo- 
tions  of  mammalin  and  Idrtis,  whicli  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Honour- 
aldi'  Tourt  of  Diiivtors,  and  which  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
muMMuii  a(  I  he  India  Il(>usi\  in  mammalogy  he  collected  a  considerable 
nunihor  ff  the  MuaUer  animals  of  Affirhaniston,  among  which  are  several 
now  i.»  M-ieuvv  ;  hut  his  ornithoK»^i«U  collections  are  more  extensive,  having 
l>io\iv;h;  tt'^vther  a)*out  six  hundivd  si^ecimens,  not  only  from  the  route  of 
tlio  :ii;n\.  I  nit  tVom  several  ^oi»;l^lte  excursions  to  the  ranges  of  mountains 
»«i'u!\  i»t  ral»ul.  IV sides  the  disi'ovi-ry  i»f  a  considerable  number  of  new 
*i|vv'.e->.  till'  iuii'iot  of  t hoe  col Kvt ions  consists  in  their  affording,  perluqM, 
i\w  m.«>(  \-\ienM\oaud  iustnu:ive  illustmtion  of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion i>('  i!u-  M'\«'ial  >|Hviv>  of  birds  found  in  India,  which  has  as  yet  been 

iili«'uipu-d 

Ml  «;ii(hili  h.i^  aU^  Kvn  zealous  and  successful  as  a  collector  of  the 
\\x-  !i  N\  i.«i  (i^!u<HO('  In.ii^i,  iluriu^  his  various  travels:  the  importance  and 
»  M.ni  ,.i  tJi/.,'  i-dv'tjiU'd  in  a  pipor  on  the  subject,  printed  in  the  second 
\.>iiiii.'  ^A  v\w  I  iLini.t  Journil  of  Natural  History;  and  some  of  hb  dia* 
X  ^^^^  M.  .  lu  I  iu»Mi..!  .:\  \\.K\^^  li,vr  ctMiununicated  to  the  public  by  the  Rev. 
I     \>    tL«)v,  HI  ilu'  «M  ::it«iMi(l\  \olume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linncan 

11.  N^  »■•  ihi'.i  ,  -.p,  vj.illv  ivniarkahle  for  the  philosophical  spirit  in  which 
In  lUN  \\x  iN!\  j'U'  ..A  utid  hiN  ivM-aivlu's,  and  for  the  patience  with  which  he 
uiuh.l  \\s'  tux'.i  iiiinut«'  plunomeua  which  apjjcared  to  him  connected 
\iul»  i\u  .»''t*..»';  I'.iN  :nNeHii:;ation.  S)me  of  his  published  papers,  a^)e- 
\\i\\\  ti».».,  ,'»  \»;v-;.j''U'  hnpiv;:naiion,  and  the  Progressive  Development 
»»i  O1...U1..  l».»>*'  »'.»'\.'i  Ivvii  vAit'llod  ;ind  rarely  equalled. 

I'Ut'  uuiii-.  oi  iliiN  .u\omidi>hed  natunilist  and  devoted  labourer  in  the 
lu'ld  \i!  iN-u'ouu*  diM-v»\on»  wore  appririated  and  fostered  by  the  noble 
I'u  .».l»m  v.i  ilu>  Vvu'(\  while  at  the  lu«ad  of  the  Govennnent  of  India,  and 
u  I .  tv»  In  .  I  .nxMrps  k-.ndnx'NN  that  the  Sn-iety  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
nn»-,(  in(»U'.{n\^  p.ntN  of  \\w  t\»iv;;oinir  Communication.  His  loss  has  also 
I^Mx  low'uih  uxwuvd  in  leiin*  o\'  deep  reu:i\»t  by  the  present  Govemor- 
«uuiv.il,  .sjj-  llosiiy  ILndin-o,iu  His  Kxeellency's  Address  at  the  annual 
diMiihuiion  ot  h,MhM>  an  I  pri.i-i  i\:  the  Honiral  Medical  College. 

As  it  is  \mdersiood  that  the  whole  of  the  valuable  materials  prepared 
and  colieeled  hy  .Mr.  GritHih  are  consii^ned  ^to  the  Directors  of  the  £ast 
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India  Com])any,  the  most  confident  liopes  may  be  cherished  that  the  expec- 
tations of  tlie  scientific  worhl  will  not  be  disappointed  of  the  full  benefit 
wliich  they  are  calculated  and  were  intended  by  him  to  confer  on  botanical 
an<l  zoological  knovvledf,'e,  and  that  the  irreparable  loss  entailed  on  his 
widow  by  his  early  death,  and  the  sudden  extinction  of  all  those  hopes  of 
fortune,  honour,  and  re  wan! ,  which  his  extensive  knowledge  and  indomi- 
table enenry  were  so  well  calculated  to  raise,  will  meet  with  sucli  alleviation 
as,  to  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  Honorable  Court,  the  great  vidue  of 
his  labours,  and  the  forlorn  and  ill-provided  state  of  his  widow  and  family, 
may  be  considered  to  merit. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  session,  two  remarkable  and  important  a«ldi- 
tions  have  been  made  t^)  our  stores  of  historical  evidence,  and  to  tlie  means 
of  accurately  ascertaining  the  powers  of  hitherto  imperfectly  known  forms 
of  ancient  writing. 

The  firbt  of  these  valuable  acquisitions  is  a  transcript,  which  may 
now  be  pronounced  nearly  perfect,  of  an  inscription  at  Kapur  di  Giri 
or  Shah  Baz  Ghari,  near  Peshawar,  of  which  only  partial  and  mutilated 
fragments  had  been  before  obtained.  With  laudable  zeal  and  judicious 
perseverance,  Mr.  Masson  performed  the  task  of  ti-acing  the  letters  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  by  covering  the  surface  with  a  black  preparation,  and  thus 
leaving  in  blank  the  cavities  by  which  the  letters  were  formed.  The  pieces 
of  cotton  on  which  the  impressions  were  thus  taken,  having  Wen  all  placed 
at  our  disposal  by  Mr.  Masson,  together  with  written  copies  which  lie 
had  made  of  the  whole  inscription,  the  work  of  transcription  from  them 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Norris,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who,  with  indefatig- 
able industry,  minutely  examined  and  compared  every  letter,  collating 
several  duplicate  fracrnients,  and  referring  to  all  the  corroborative  evidence 
that  could  be  obtained  from  other  copies  of  parts  of  the  inscription;  the 
result  has  l)een  that  a  faithful  and  legible  transcript  has  been  made  and 
accunitely  reduced ;  the  alphabet  of  this  hitherto  imperfectly  known 
chanicter  has  been  completed,  and  the  inscription  itself  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  our  learned  Director,  and  will  very  shortly  be  laid  l)cfore  the 
world  with  his  tninslation  and  ivmarks.  It  may  in  the  mean  time  l>e  inter- 
esting to  the  Meeting  to  learn  that  the  inscription  is  of  much  greater  extent 
than  was  fin<t  suj)|)osed,  and  that  the  subject  matter  is  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  Girnar  and  Dhauli  inscriptions  which  liavc  l)een  deciphered 
and  translated  by  the  lamented  James  Prinsep. 

The  s«>cond  very  valuable  communication  which  the  Society  luis  received, 
is  from  Major  Ilawlinson,  now  residing  at  Baghdml,  who,  in  the  year  laTO, 
had  made  known  to  us  the  fact  of  his  having  succeeded  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  readin;,'  an<l  analy>iug  some  important  inscriptions  on  a  rock  in 
BlMtim  or  Bihistun  in  ancient  Media,  written  in  the  cuneifonn  character, 
and  containing  a  record  of  the  genealogy  and  historical  events  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  the  son  of  llystospes.    The  most  lively  interest  was  excited  by 
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luwl  becu  Hul'jecl  on  1* 
ft  mor»  d«vt>tc4  or  s^rftl 
qiii-rtcva  lo  IjH  hvAlth,  t 
eiiaMed  him  toficH*ompl 

Aitliotigli  Mr*  GrilVi 
lin  nei^lfr-cteJ  no  o|*piirlu 
fttteniiin^  also  to  othrt 
wttDCRSs  in  iioology,  tht* 
they  con*iiAt  chiefly  (>f ' 
to  th**  array  of  Iha  Irnl 
tioiia  t»f  mftmninl in  »xn*i 
ubh'  Court  of  iMi 
museum  «t  th«  hi*l- 
nmnUer  of  the  smtilkr 
119 w  to  sciimctc  ;  but  hi 
hrouj^ht  to;*ctluii'  ^bt#uf 
ihii  mnn,  hut  fivin 
iTOitli  i»f  Culmh     !'■ 
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Ik*  was  most  cijpf^ 
h<*  iuvttrmhly  pru»*^*ct» ' 
w/itchrd   thtr  muiit  fu 
With  thc^  Buhji-ctH  i.t 
ciaOy  tlioac  on  Vcg^  t 
uf  OrgansMj  hftve  lu*' 

The  nicH^J*  of  tJj 
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Pre^idi'ut  of  t hit!  Stw 
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mcwi  inte]K*j;tiiig  ]tari 
heeu  rL»emitly  iiotH>- 
Gtniyral,  Sir  lienry 
clbtj^ihutiou  of  Ijoooi- 

Ad  it  b  uiiUiTxi 
and  c^Iltfet«J  by  ^ii . 
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many  learned  Societies  and  individnal  authors,  both  in  this 

^''^i.^^         1  al>road,  whose  valiiii])le  puhlications  constitute  an  important 

■^-  _^         **  the  Society's  present  store  of  literary  works  ;  and  they  rely  with 

'■■■Kmh.o  t>ii  the  eontimiance  of  the  sjiine  libenil  spirit,  to  supply  the 

-"  nf  this  SiK'iety  with  the  latest  infonnation  on  all  that  can  interest 

■  'III  ill  knowh'di^e  an<l  discovery  connected  with  the  suhjects  of  the 

■    -i  n'-onrches. 

.i.i'HL'  tlie  Donations  received  since  the  last  Anniversary,  the  Council 

ple.'vsure  to  announce  a  valuahle  collection  of  CJiinese  works,  prc- 

\iy  Siiniuel  Ball,  K^\.,  most  of  which  are  new  to  the  S<K!iety's  library. 

;.'  tht'se  are  some  important  statistical  works,  believed  to  he  unique  in 

j'C.     The  addition  of  thoso  hooks,  and  of  some  other  recent  donations, 

:■  Cliinese  Lilniiry  of  this  Society,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  extensive 

v"aUial)le  of  European  collections  in  this  branch  of  literature. 

The  tlilijrent  labors  exerted  in  the  in  vest  illation  of  Zoroastrian  learnings 

*   the  same  time  in  different  quarters  of  the  world,  and  the  munificent 

iH-rality  exhi!)ited  in  the  ])rintin«r  and  presentatit>n  of  the  sacred  books  of 

lit  reliuion,  have  emichcd  the  Society's  lihniry  with   the   lithographed 

•  ilition  of  the  Vacua  and  Visj»ard  of  the  I'arsis,  edited  by  Framji  As])an- 

diarji,  and  other  Dasturs,  jircsented  ])y  the  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic 

S«>ciety,  in  a»Mition  to  the  Vcutliilad,  previously  given  by  the  same  learned 

l»ody.     And  the  Society  have  likewise  to  acknowledge  the  donation  of  the 

splen<lid  French  edition  of  the  Vendidad  Sade,  of  which  the  concluding 

numbei-s  have  been  recently  presented  by  Monsieur  Burnouf,  the  learned 

editor. 

There  have  been  received  from  the  Americiin  Oriental  Society  of  Ik>ston 
the  first  numbei-s  of  the  •Journal  issued  from  the  press  of  that  body,  whose 
institution  and  proirress  have  been  witnessed  with  much  gratificiition  by  ail 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  investigation  (»f  the  anti(piities  and  litera- 
ture «if  the  I'^Lst.  An  earne«it  wish  to  co-operate  on  all  matters  of  mutual 
interest  has  been  ex])res^etl  by  the  American  Society,  which  has  been  cordially 
responded  to  by  the  Uoyal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Council  advert  with  much  interest  to  the  commencement  of  a 
valuable  work  by  Mrms.  Burnouf,  of  which  they  have  receive<l  the  first 
portion,  on  the  History  of  Buddhism  in  India;  and  they  look  forward  with 
^T^*at  expectation  to  the  re«^ults  which  may  follow  from  the  extensive 
investiiratioris  of  the  learned  author. 

'J'he  Council  notice  with  much  j)leasure,  among  the  works  presented  to 
the  libniry,  a  History  of  the  Pearl  Fisheries  of  Ceylon,  by  J,  Steuart,  ICsq^ 
illustrated  with  valuable  drawings  done  by  hand  ;  the  Chinese  and  Knglish 
Dictiimary  of  Mr.  Mclhurst — a  convenient  abri<lgment  of  Morrison,  with 
some  beneficial  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  words;  and  a  copy  of  the 
gnat  I  )ictionary  of  the  Armenian  Liuiguage,  printed  at  the  Armenian  College 
of  Venice. 
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the  sketch  at  that  time  submitted  by  Major  Rawlinson,  and  pre 
disappointment  was  exi)erienced  by  the  delay  which  the  ooea 
Major  Rawlinson  in  Iiigh  political  duties  Iiad  interposed  in  the  fii 
his  intention  to  send  home  a  complete  version  of  those  inscriptiona 
therefore  were  the  Council  rejoiced  at  learning  from  the  Directoi 
enterprising  officer  had  now  been  enabled  to  render  his  labon  f 
plete  as  to  propose  their  publication  in  the  Society's  Jonrii 
anxious  that  they  should  be  presented  entire  to  the  public,  w' 
similes,  and  the  critical,  historical,  and  grammatical  notic^to  wl 
made  ready  to  accompany  and  illustrate  them.     The  CoancU  L 
Major  Raulinson  of  their  anxious  desire  to  meet  his  wishes  in 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  and  they  hope  to  receipt 
and    they  will    prepare    for    publication,   without  any  aToi« 
the  highly  interesting  and  important  papers  which  he  is  aboat 
them. 

The  Council  liavc  again  to  notify  the  munificent  liberality 
Treasurer,  who,  ever  mindful  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Society' 
accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  associated,  and  generous 
give  the  most  convincing  and  beneficial  proof  of  the  deep  inter 
its  cause,  has  now,  for  the  third  time,  presented  to  us  a  nob! 
one  hundred  pounds.    Of  this  sum  it  is  Mr.  Alexander's  wisl 
be  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  thatth- 
be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books.    To  this  appropriat' 
his  gift  he  has  been  led  by  the  consideration  of  the  actn 
library,  which,  though  possessing  many  works  of  high  valu 
great  rarity,  is  particularly  deficient  in  books  of  reference 
other  works  which  our  shelves  ought  to  contain  for  the  nse  * 
whether  engaged  in  the  search  for  information  on  subjects 
the  East,  or  which  they  may  require  to  consult  when  prep: 
through  the  Society's  instrumentality,  the  results  of  their  ow 
In  the  pursuit  of  such  objects  great  disappointment  won- 
experienced  from  the  incompleteness  of  our  coUectionSy  w 
accrued  from  the  liberal  donations  of  friends  giving  or  b- 
such  books  as  a  library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  should 
limited  extent  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  lias  never  en 
to  provide  for  the  systematic  enlargement  of  our  coUectir 
tion  in  any  one  branch  of  Eastern  study  or  research. 

The  Council  cannot  avoid  expressing  a  hope,  on  this 
example  set  by  their  esteemed  friend  and  former  Treason 
the  extension  of  the  Society's  library,  may  be  foUowe 
Members  and  supporters,  either  by  the  pi-esentation  of  w- 
or  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  the  means  of 
special  donations  for  that  purpose. 

Neither  can  the  Council  omit  here  to  express  th^lr  sc 
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tion  to  the  many  learned  Sodetita  nhi  inditiditd  antiuns^  hoik  In  tliis 
country  and  abroEui,  whose  valnable  pnblieatlotls  eonatltatft  an  itoportant 
portion  of  the  Society's  present  store  of  litenlr^  irorin ;  and  they  xely  wUh 
full  confidence  on  the  continuance  of  the  same  liberal  qpirity  to  supply  the 
Members  of  this  Society  with  the  latest  infonnation  on  all  ibat  can  interesl 
and  inform  in  knowledge  and  discorery  connected  with  the  sabjMa  of  Hbui 
Society**  researches. 

Among  the  Dovatiohs  recelred  sUce  the  last  AmiTenaty,  the  CkmadDf 
has  the  pleasure  to  announce  a  Talnahle  collection  Of  Chilieae  works,  pf»- 
sented  by  Samuel  Ball,  Esq.,  most  of  which  axe  lUbw  to  the  Sdeleiy^s  lihraryj 
Among  these  are  some  important  statistical  works^  belieTed  to  he  unique  In; 
Europe.  The  addition  of  these  books,  and  of  some  othtor  teoent  donatiousi 
to  the  Chinese  Library  of  this  Society,  renders  it  one  of  the  moat  eztanalTe 
and  valuable  of  European  collections  in  this  braDch  of  literature. 

The  diligent  labors  exerted  in  the  inyestlgation  of  2oroastr!an  leamil^ 
at  the  same  time  in  different  quarters  of  the  world,  And  tliie  flsoiiifioMI 
liberality  exhibited  in  the  printing  and  presentati<»i  of  the  sacred  VookK  ^ 
that  I'eligion,  have  enriched  the  Society's  library  with  the  lithographed 
edition  of  the  Ya^na  and  Vispard  of  the  Parsis,  edited  by  Framji  Ai^an- 
diarji,  and  other  Dasturs,  presented  by  the  Bombay  Branch  Itoyal  Asiatio 
Society,  in  addition  to  the  Vendiddd,  t^reviously  giyen  b^  the  samb  leaniAd 
body.  And  the  Society  have  likewise  to  acknowledge  the  clonatioh  of  thtf 
splendid  French  edition  of  the  Yehdid&d  Sad^  of  which  the  condudiqg 
numbers  have  been  recently  presented  by  Monsienr  Boriioii^  the  learned 
editor. 

There  have  been  received  from  the  American  Oriental  Sode^  of  BostoQ 
the  first  numbers  of  the  Journal  issued  from  the  press  of  that  hody^  whose 
institution  and  progi-ess  have  been  witnessed  with  much  gratification  hy  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  inveatigatbn  of  the  antiqnitlea  and  litera- 
ture of  the  East.  An  earnest  wish  to  co-operate  on  all  matters  of  mutual 
interest  has  been  expressed  by  the  American  Sddety,  which  has  been  eordlall/ 
responded  to  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

The  Council  advert  with  much  Interest  to  the  commenoemeni  ol  • 
valuable  work  by  Mons.  Bumouf,  of  which  they  have  rscelTod  the  first 
portion,  on  the  History  of  Buddhism  in  India;  and  iktj  look  iorwaid  wltb 
great  expectation  to  the  results  which  may  fellow  from  the  eztonslTO 
investigations  of  the  learned  author. 

The  Council  notice  with  much  pl^wnrfet,  among  iha  works  preaentecl  to 
the  library,  a  History  of  the  Pearl  Fisheries  d  Ceylon,  l>y  J.  Stenart,  Esq, 
illustrated  with  valuable  drawings  done  by  hanci ;  the  Chinese  and  EngiUt 
Dictionary  of  Mr.  Medhurst— a  convenient  abridgment  of  llorrisoni  with 
some  beneficial  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  words ;  and  a  Wfj  of  the 
great  Dictionary  of  the  Armenian  Language,  printed  at  the  AsmiiOiuk  Cdlhgo 
of  Venice. 
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The  death  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  has  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  number  of 
Vice-Presidents,  wliich  it  will  be  for  the  Meeting  to  fill  up.  The  Council 
feel  assured  that  they  have  only  anticipated  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Society  in  nominating  for  your  election  a  learned  person,  who  for  many 
years  held  the  distinguished  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  C«ilcuttfl,  and  yet  more,  in  reference  to  the  objects  for  which  this  Society 
is  established,  who  long  presided  over  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  The 
interest  which  that  eminent  person  has  always  manifested  in  whaterer 
regards  the  welfare  of  India,  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  all  that 
relates  to  her  history,  antiquities,  and  science,  and  the  kindness  with  wbidi 
he  lost  year  consented  to  bear  a  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council, 
distinctly  point  out  Sir  Edward  Ryan  as  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  office  for 
which  he  is  this  day  proposed. 

The  Council  liave  been  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Oriestal 
Translation  Committee  with  the  following  notice  of  the  pi-oceedings  of 
that  body,  which  they  doubt  not  will  be  received  with  interest  by  the 
Society. 

In  the  Committee's  review  of  the  post  year,  a  tribute,  however  brief,  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  its  deceased  Chaii-man,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  is  naturally  called  for  from  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  is 
feelingly  awarded.  To  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  jointly  with  the  late  Earl  of 
Munster,  the  Oiiental  Tmnslation  Fund  owes  its  foundation ;  and  both 
these  sincere  friends  to  Oriental  learning  were  equally  unremittuig  in  their 
exertions  to  promote  its  stability  and  success. 

Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  although  his  clear  understanding  and  correct  taste 
would  have  enabled  him  to  use  his  extensive  information  to  the  best 
advantiige,  and  would  have  probably  ensured  him  success  in  any  litenoy 
exertions,  left  no  published  compositions  to  the  world.  The  Committee, 
however,  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  they  will 
shortly  publish  an  interesting  work,  which  their  late  Cludnnan,  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  was  actively  engaged  in  preimring  for  the  press.  The 
book  was  originally  entitled:— "A  List  of  Tliirty-One  Persian  Compo- 
sitions ;  with  Critical  Remarks  of  Native  Reviewers,  and  Biographical 
Notices  of  the  Authors,"  and  was  inscribed  by  the  Autlior  **To  his  Friends 
and  Colleagues  of  the  Oriental  Tmnslation  Committee."  A  Memoir  of  Sir 
Gore,  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  chiefly  from  materials 
furnished  by  the  obliging  kindness  of  Lady  Ouseley,  will  be  appended  to 
the  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  the  Right  Honourable  translator  had 
not  completed  the  whole  of  the  number  of  notices  he  liad  proposed  to  him- 
self ;  but  as  each  article  is  separate  and  distinct,  the  work,  though  small  m 
size,  is  complete,  so  far  as  it  extends. 
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The  two  books  publiBhed  by  the  Committee  since  tlie  last  atinnal  meetbg 
of  the  Society,  are,  the  third  volume  of  Professor  Firigera  great  workj  "  Uaji 
Khalfse  Lexicon  EncyclopjEdicum  et  Briiliographiciim  ;"  and  Colonel  Miles'a 
translation  of  **The  History  of  the  Keign  of  Tipii  Sultan,  beintj  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Nishani  Haiiiart,  written  by  Mir  BuBseln  AH  Khan  Kinnani/* 
Another  yolume  of  Haji  Khalfa'a  Lexicon  ;  and  a  moiety  of  the  third 
volume  of  Baron  Mac  Gnckin  de  Slane's  translation  of  Ibn  Khallikan'a 
*' Biographical  Dictionary  of  IllustriouB  Men  of  IsUmism/'  will  sibortiy  be 
presented  to  the  public';  as  will  also  a  portion  of  Baron  Hammer- Pui-gstall's 
translation  firom  the  Turkbb  of  "The  Tmvels  of  EvUya  Effendi," 

Among  the  works  recently  offered  for  printing  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Committee,  are  two  deserving  of  especial  notice.  The  fir.^t  is,  an  extensive 
collection  of  Biographies  of  Pei-sian  Potts,  proposed  by  Nathan  k^l  Bland, 
Esq.  The  other  is  a  translation  of  ^*  The  Book  of  Religions  and  Philo^o* 
phical  Sects,"  from  the  Arabic  of  Sliariatanj,  a  Mfthommedan  ^vriter  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  tlie  Rev.  AV.  Cureton,  ti*e  abk  odltor  of  the  original 
text  of  the  work  whicli  h  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Oriental  Text 
Society.  The  work  of  Sharbtatii,  in  an  English  dres.%  will  form  a  tit  com- 
panion to  that  curious  and  instructive  hook^  the  Dabiston,  or  '^  School  of 
Sects,"  published  last  year  by  the  Committee  ;  and  will  doubtleas  open  to 
the  English  student  additional  stores  of  information  on  the  theoliigy  and 
philosophy  of  Eastern  nations^  to  those  already  iiirnisbed  him  througli  the 
medium  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund;  and  for  which  the  Committee 
trust  they  have  established  a  merited  daim  on  the  eainest  support  of  tlie 
many  liberal  patrons  of  literature  in  this  country* 

A  translation  from  the  Chinese,  by  that  accomplisbed  scholar  the  R^v* 
W.  H.  Medhurst,  has  aluo  been  submitted  to  the  Committee ;  and  haa 
received  their  farourable  attention.  It  is  entitled,  **An  Account  of  this 
Malayan  Archipelago;  contaiDing  a  statistical  and  historical  view  of  this 
Eastern  Islands,  and  i>articularly  of  Java ;  by  Ong*tae-liae,  a  native  of 
China." 

The  Oriental  Tbxt  Society  has  during  the  year  effected  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Makhzan  al  Israr,  a  poom  hy  Ni^anil,  wbicli  has  been  i'<Uted  by 
Mr.  Bland  ;  and  has  continued  its  assistance  to  the  Bio/i^raphical  Diettonary, 
the  Takzib  al  Isma,  edited  by  Mr«  Wu?«ten|ield,  of  whidi  live  partHart)  now 
publbhed.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  Bulekti^d  in  the  coui^  of 
the  year. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Sharistani,  €dite<i  by  Mr.  Ciireton,  ia  nojirly 
ready  for  publication;  ami  the  Yuauf  and  Zuleikha,  of  Flrdusi,  by  Mr^ 
Morley,  has  been  commenced. 

In  Sanskrit,  the  printing  of  the  Da^  Kumara  Cluirita  haji  iieen  <^in« 
mencedy  under  the  supenntendenee  of  Profe^iar  Wiidou« 
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General  Boiggs  read  the  Report  of  the  Aaditors  as  foUows :~ 

Gentlemen,  Grafton  Street^  2nd  May^  1845. 

In  pursuance  of  our  appointment  as  Auditors  of  the  Society'! 
Accounts  for  the  year  1844,  we  have  this  day  examined  the  books  of  the 
Society,  comparing  them  with  the  vouchers  of  the  receipts  and  diabiine- 
ments  ;  and  we  have  the  pleasure  to  report  their  correctness. 

The  abstract,  Statement  No.  1,  furnished  to  us  by  the  Treasurer, 
shows  the  receipt  of  the  year  1844  to  have  been  998/.  1«.  lOc^^  to  which 
must  be  added  the  sum  of  291/.  14^.,  the  balance  in  the  Society's  &vor  at 
the  end  of  1843,  making  a  total  of  1289/.  15«.  l(k/.  The  total  expenditure 
of  the  year  was  912/.  14^.,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Society's  favor,  on  the 
9l8t  December,  1»44,  of  377/.  \s,  l(k^.,  exceeding  the  balance  at  the  end  of 
1843  by  85/.  7«.  10</. 

It  must  however  be  observed  that  these  totals  do  not  precisely  represent 
the  transactions  of  the  year,  because  the  actual  receipts  are  increased  by  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  the  East  India  Company's  donation  for  1843^  as 
well  as  that  for  1844,  having  been  received  in  the  latter  year  ;  and  they  are 
diminished  by  the  non-i*eceipt  in  the  course  of  the  year  of  the  annual  con- 
tribution of  30/.  from  the  Oriental  Ti-anslation  Fund,  which  will  come  into 
the  account  of  1845. 

The  proper  totals  of  the  year  would  be : — 
Receipts,  including  the  preceding  year's  balance    jf  1214  15  10 
From  which  deducting  expenditure      •        •        •      912  14    0 

The  balance  remaining  would  be  for  1844    .        .    j^302    1  10 

Exceeding  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  1843  by  j^lO    7  10 

The  assets  of  the  Society  remain  as  heretofore,  namely,  1942/.  17«.  1<7. 
in  the  3  per  cent.  Consols ;  and  the  value  of  the  Libraiy,  Museum,  Furni- 
ture, &c.  in  the  Society's  House, 

John  Bkiggs,  )       AmtUort  on  the 


R.  BarnewalL,      )  part  ^  the  Society. 

Wm.  J.  Eastwick,1  ^"f  l*-  ^  '**  ?"^ 
'J       0/  the  Couneti. 


To  the  President  and  Council  of 
The  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society. 
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After  the  reading  of  the  foregoing  Reports, 

Sir  Ralph  Rice  said  that  he  rose  with  great  satisfiiction  to  move  that 
ttie  Reports  which  liad  now  heen  read  should  be  received.  He  had  listened 
with  deep  interest  to  the  notices  of  the  eminent  and  distinguished  persons 
who  have  been  recently  removed  from  the  list  of  our  associates;  and  had 
been  particularly  touched  by  the  feeling  manner  in  which  the  loss  of  our 
late  accomplished  Vice-President,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  was  lamented.  For 
himself,  he  knew  no  one  in  whom  a  high,  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  the 
readiness  of  kindlyjintercourse,  were  more  completely  united  with  sound  leam- 
ini?,  and  extensive  information,  than  in  Sir  Grore  Ouseley.  Though  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  other  gentlemen  named,  he  could  estimate  the 
value  of  such  services  as  they  had  rendered ;  and  he  deplored  their  loss. 
Great  indeed  were  the  advantages  produced  in  India  by  the  influence  of 
those  whose  talents  and  exertions  are  recorded  in  the  Report  just  read. 
Happily  for  the  interests,  both  of  India  and  of  England,  the  labours  and  dis* 
coveries  of  such  men  could  be  made  iq»eedily  known  by  the  ^ilities  of  com- 
munication now  existing  between  Am  and  Europe;  and  while  valuable 
additions  were  made  to  our  own  stores  of  knowledge,  a  more  general  interest, 
it  may  be  hoped,  was  being  exerted  in  this  country  in  favour  of  India,  its 
j>roductions,  its  history',  and  its  people. 

Sir  Ralph  Rice  concluded  by  moving: — 

"  That  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Auditors  be  received  and 
adopted ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Auditors  for 
their  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  the  efficient  dischaige  of 
the  duties  of  their  office." 

Seconded  by  Sir  IIkrdert  Compton;  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  HoNcmARY  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  which  he  had 
receivtMl  from  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  the  President  of  the  Society : 

Mv  DEAR  Sir,  IsU  of  Wight,  May  15,  1846. 

I  find  that  I  cannot  with  any  convenience  return  to  London 
before  Monday  next,  and  I  regret  therefore  that  I  must  forego  the  honor  of 
taking  the  chair,  at  the  ensuing  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  You  well  know  that  my  absence  will  not  have  been  caused  by 
any  want  of  iutori  >t  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and  I  trust  that  whoever 
of  our  Council  may  take  my  place  upon  this  occasion  will  duly  make  my 
excuse.  1  bhoiiid  the  more  rcu:ret  my  absence  if  I  could  foresee  that  any 
question  of  difficulty  is  likely  to  arise,  but  on  the  contrary  our  Report  will,  I 
think,  appear  to  br  fairly  encouraging,  and,  with  the  good  help  of  those  who 
are  inciiiu'd  to  work  with  us,  it  seems  to  promise  a  continued  and  highly 
s>ati>factory  prosecution  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  instituted. 
l»4:>.l  e 
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We  have  indeed  lost  some  of  the  most  valaable  of  our  memben^  bat>  on  the 
other  hand,  valuable  accessions  have  been  made  to  us,  and  I  trust  that  we 
■hall  still  be  found  to  be  strong  and  efficient  as  we  have  been  to  all  our  pur- 
poses. Any  doubt,  indeed,  upon  this  head  would  be  removed  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  list  of  our  newly  elected  Resident  Members;  and  in  our  foreign 
correspondence  we  have  particularly  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  good 
will  which  has  been  manifested  towards  us  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  Grovemor  of 
Hongkong,  and  upon  our  renewed  intercourse  with  Major  Rawlinson,  now 
Resident  at  Baghdad.  From  eacli  of  these  interestuig  quarters  we  may  look 
for  communications  of  much  value ;  and  I  would  further  remark,  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  turn  even  our  late  heavy  losses  to  account.  Our  Report 
already  promises  valuable  matter  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Sir  Gore  Ouaeley. 
We  may  hope  that  our  correspondents  at  Bombay  will  enable  ua  to  profit 
by  whatever  of  information  the  late  Dr.  Malcolmson  may  have  collected ; 
and  I  feel  that  the  Society  should  particularly  exert  itself  in  endeavouring 
to  bring  before  tlie  public  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  late  Mr.  Griffith. 
We  have  been  frankly  and  liberally  seconded  by  the  Government,  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  by  many 
scientific  societies,  in  our  desire  to  have  executed  a  work  illustrative  of  the 
fossils  and  geology  of  the  Himalayan  Hills ;  and  I  think  that  we  may  look 
with  confidence  to  the  countenance  of  the  Honourable  Court,  if  we  should 
join  with  others,  in  endeavouring  to  promote  a  publication  upon  the  Flora 
of  India,  from  the  papers  and  collections  which  liave  been  bequeathed  to  the 
Company  by  Mr.  Griffith.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  these  materials  will  be 
found  to  be  of  great  value ;  and  I  believe  that  the  publication  would  be 
popular,  and  tliat  it  could  be  accomplished  at  comparatively  a  small  expense. 
I  should  look  with  confidence,  in  such  a  work,  to  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Hors- 
field  and  Dr.  Royle  at  the  India  House,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  we  should 
have  voluntary  support  from  many  other  quarters.  It  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  such  a  work  might  possibly,  beyond  its  o\^'n  intrinsic  value,  have 
that  of  fulfilling  the  twofold  object,  1st,  of  justly  doing  honor  to  the  name 
of  Mr.  Griffitli ;  and  2ndly,  of  conferring  some  advantage  upon  those  whoee 
dependence  rested  upon  his  valuable  life.  These  are  but  a  few  amongst  the 
many  objects  to  which  we  may  look  for  the  employment  of  the  ensuing 
year,  and  our  Report  will,  I  trust,  have  proved  that  we  have  not  been  idle 
in  the  year  that  has  passed.  I  have  not  with  me  papers  to  which  I  can 
refer,  but  I  recollect  particularly  with  satisfaction  the  proposed  publication 
on  the  Himalayan  fossils,  the  drawings  which  are  in  progress  from  the  caves 
of  India,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  impression  taken  from  the  ancient 
inscription  on  the  rock  in  Peshawer,  presented  by  Mr.  Masson,  as  amongst 
the  works  of  importance  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  Society ; 
and  I  would  not  pass  over  the  interesting  translations  which  have  issued 
from  our  press,  and  the  increased  number  of  papers  which  have  found  a 
place  in  our  Transactions. 

I  have  but  further  to  say,  that,  though  the  condition  of  our  finances  is 
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sati^ifac'tory,  and  our  present  income  is  safficient  to  meet  our  present  expeniei^ 
>vc  must  all  feel  that  with  increased  means  we  could  accomplish  much  more 
than  we  have  yet  accomplbhed,  and  that  no  exertions  should  be  omitted  which 
may  promise  to  extend  either  the  attractions  or  the  efficiency  of  our  Society. 
I  could  particularly  wish  that  our  rooms  should  be  more  generally  resorted 
to ;  so  that  those  who  are  interested  in  Asiatic  subjects  might  be  led  con- 
veniently and  frequently  to  commune  together;  and,  with  this  view,  I 
would  propose  shortly  to  resume  our  evening  meetings,  and  (for  the  day)  it 
might  be  considered  whether  our  library  sliould  not  be  made  more  complete 
as  a  library  of  reference;  whether  our  number  of  periodical  publications 
might  not  be  advantaj^usly  increased;  and  particularly  whether  a  day  and 
hour  mijj:ht  not  sometimes  be  named,  at  which  the  presence  of  such  Fellows 
(•f  the  Society  as  would  like  to  assemble  without  the  restraint  of  a  formal 
meeting  might  l)e  invited. 

I  am,  very  faithfully,  \c., 

AUC&LARD, 

The  llononiry  Secretary  then  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  superb 
lithographic  drawings  of  some  of  the  chief  Cave  Temples  of  India,  designed 
to  illustrate  the  Essay  published  in  the  fifteenth  number  of  this  Society's 
♦Journal,  which  had  been  tliat  morning  presented  by  the  Author,  James 
Fergusson,  Esq. 

The  Chairman  then  addressed  the  Meeting  as  follows : — 

The  letter  from  Lord  Auckland  just  read  shows  how  deeply  our  noble 
President,  whether  present  or  absent,  is  interested  in  the  successful  progress 
of  the  Society ;  and  it  is  gratifying  that  this  talented  nobleman,  who  wae 
iTspected  and  beloved  by  the  Indian  community,  should,  on  his  return  to 
his  native  land,  seek  to  elicit  new  information  respecting  that  interesting 
country, — to  connect  the  ties  between  the  governing  and  the  governed, — and 
still  to  connect  himself  with  those  gentlemen  of  the  Service  whose  merits 
and  ({ualifications  he  learned  to  appreciate  abroad. 

I  see  this  good  example  emulated  by  many  distinguished  men  recently 
returned  from  India.  I  liail  with  pleasure  the  presence  of  that  accomplished 
gentleman,  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  who  so  long  and  so  efficiently  presided  over 
the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  to  whom  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  do  honour 
this  day  in  inviting  him  to  become  a  Vice-President  of  thb  Society.  And 
when  1  perceive  such  men  as  Mr.  Prinsep,  Mr.  Bird,  3Ir.  Anderson,  and 
others,  thickening  our  ranks,  I  look  forward  with  hope  to  better  times;  for 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  Society  has  never  been  duly  patron- 
ized an<l  apprecLited  by  the  great  body  of  retired  servants  from  India,  of 
whom  we  have  only  hundreds  as  supporters  instead  of  thousands;  and  I  do 
siiy  they  owe  a  dfl)t  to  India— that  country  which  has  elevated  them  to  fame 
and  fortune— which  it  is  their  duty  to  discharge,  by  co-operating  in  those 
endeavours  which  must  ultimately  tend  to  exj^nd  the  intellectual  intelli- 
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gence  of  the  native  population.  I  appeal  to  those  high  feelings  they  all  pos- 
sess, and  entreat  them  to  aid  this  great  and  good  purpose. 

Crentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  say  this  desirable  advance  is  fast  progreflsng. 
The  natives  are  gradually  rising  in  our  service  to  offices  of  trust ;  they  per- 
form high  judicial  functions  with  distinguished  success ;  and  are  evinciiig  a 
desire  for  knowledge  which  will  more  closely  associate  them  with  xu  in 
feeling  and  interest.  In  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  point  out  to  you  that  we 
have  in  our  present  assembly  four  native  gentlemen,  who  have  Tolunteered 
to  proceed  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a  perfect  medical  and 
surgical  education.  To  the  honour  of  Dwarakanath  Tagore  be  it  spoken, 
two  of  the  number  are  provided  for  at  his  expense;  of  the  other  two^ 
one  will  be  maintained  here  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
the  other  is  supported  by  a  voluntary  contribution.  They  are  all  placed  under 
the  chai^  of  Dr.  Groodevo,  a  gentleman  high  in  his  profession,  who  has  long 
superintended  the  College  of  Surgery  at  Calcutta,  and  who,  having  overcome 
prejudices  heretofore  considered  as  insuperable,  has  successfully  there  taught 
the  practice  of  anatomy.  These,  Gentlemen,  are  great  strides  in  civilization ; 
and  I  cannot  but  remark  how  much  we  are  indebted  for  progress  in 
science  to  the  successful  exertions  of  the  Medical  Members  of  the  Company's 
Service;  in  support  of  this  observation  I  would  especially  refer  to  the 
names  of  Dr.  Horsfield,  Dr.  Royle,  and  Dr.  Falconer. 

In  reviewing  the  names  of  departed  benefactors,  as  enumerated  in  the 
obituary  of  the  Report,  I  must  say  a  few  words  in  honour  of  my  lamented 
friend.  Sir  Grore  Ouseley,  under  whom  I  long  served  at  the  Court  of  Penia. 
He  was  an  accomplished  Oriental  scholar,  and  was  not  only  a  correct  speaker, 
but  an  able  writer  of  the  Persian  language.  lie  conducted  his  official  corre- 
spondence on  all  delicate  subjects  with  the  Persian  Ministers  in  his  own 
handwriting,  with  a  pers|)icuity  of  style,  a  propriety  of  idiom,  and  a  skill 
in  penmanship,  which  won  the  admiration  of  the  Court.  He  obtained  quite 
as  much  by  amenity  of  manner,  and  by  imperturbable  placidity  of  disposi- 
tion, in  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  as  he  won  by  readiness  of 
talent.  During  our  long  intimacy  I  have  seen  him  tried  in  varied  circum- 
stances, but  I  never  knew  him  wound  anothcr^s  feelings,  or  make  an  unkind 
remark  regarding  an  absent  person ;  and  he  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of 
doing  friendly  offices. 

I  would  wish  to  awaken  your  S3rmpathies  to  the  loss  of  a  very  talented 
and  efficient  public  servant,  the  late  Mr.  John  Lyall,  Advocate- Greneral  of 
Bengal.  This  gentleman,  brought  up  at  Haileybuiy,  and  early  imbibing 
an  interest  in  whatever  concenicd  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Elmpire, 
zealously  connected  himself  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at 
Calcutta.  And  I  will  mention,  what  may  not  be  known  to  all,  that  he 
undertook  to  deliver  lectures  on  law  to  native  students  at  Calcutta;  ao 
happily  successful  had  been  his  endeavours,  and  so  warmly  had  he  attached 
this  class  to  him,  that  they  desired  at  his  death  to  place  a  tablet  in  the 
church  commemorative  of  their  sense  of  his  exertions  for  their  benefit.    If 
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these  results  should  induce  others  to  imitate  his  good  example,  tliey  will 
find,  as  he  did,  that  such  offices  are  highly  appreciated. 

On  the  subject  of  native  education  generally  I  shall  scarcely  venture  to 
touch,  having  on  my  left  a  gentleman  whose  powerful  mind  has  been  so 
successfully  exercised  in  its  promotion,— I  allude  to  our  respected  Director, 
Professor  Wilson.  The  extent  to  w^hich  the  East  India  Company  have 
encourageil  the  dissemination  of  learning,  and  the  large  amount  annually 
appropriated  to  this  purpose,  are  not  sufficiently  known.  My  indefatigable 
colleague  and  friend,  Colonel  Sykes,  has  most  usefully  employed  his  leisure 
in  preparing  "  Statistics  of  the  Educational  Institutions  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  India,"  showing  the  successful  working  out  of  these  laudable 
endeavours  by  the  local  authorities  at  the  three  Presidencies,  and  exhibiting 
a  proficiency  attained  by  native  students  on  scientific  and  literary  subjects 
scarcely  to  be  credited  by  those  who  liave  not  examined  or  weighed  the 
indubitable  evidence  of  acquirement  elicited  in  the  examination  of  candi* 
dates  for  scholarships.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  the  Society 
some  copies  of  this  compiled  digest. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  only  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  both  in  great  govern- 
ments and  in  small  associations,  the  state  of  the  purse  is  the  criterion  of 
prosperity :  we  cannot  submit  to  that  test.  If  the  Indian  community  in 
England  do  tlieii*  duty,  our  scale  of  utility  may  be  vastly  expanded. 

Sir  Edward  Ryan  said: — Sir,  The  Resolution  which  I  hold  in  my 
hantl  requires  no  prefatory  observations  to  ensure  its  adoption  by  the 
Society,  It  is  sufficient  tliat  I  should  say  it  relates  to  the  noble  President, 
whose  constant  and  zealous  endeavours  to  promote  the  advance  of  literature 
and  science  in  Asia  and  Europe,  are  well  known  to  those  by  whom  I  am 
surrounded.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  India  during  the  whole  of  the 
]>eriod  when  the  Noble  Lord  i)resided  over  the  government  of  that  country; 
and  in  the  character  of  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  the  parent 
of  this  Institution,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  great  inte- 
rest he  took  in  advancing  and  encouraging  the  effi)rt8  of  tlie  Society.  Its 
funds  were  incieiised  by  additional  donations  from  Government,  and  the 
Society  was  thereby  enabled  greatly  to  enlarge  ita  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  to  appoint  a  well  cpialified  Curator,  and  to  establish  a  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology  ;  a  Museum  most  useful  for  the  purposes  of  comparison, 
an<l  calculated  to  assist  in  developing  the  mineral  resources  of  India.  Nor 
was  tliis  all.  I  lis  Lordship,  in  the  selection  of  the  localities  for  public  officers, 
was  nut  unmindful  of  the  useful  purposes  to  which  the  leisure  of  those  officers 
mii^bt  be  applied,  after  the  exigencies  of  tlie  public  service  were  satisfied. 
Men  of  talent  and  information  were  frequently  placed  where  they  might 
most  advantju^eously  employ  such  leisure  as  they  could  command,  to  the 
exteu'-K.n  of  knowledge  in  the  particular  branches  of  literature  or  science  to 
wbicli  they  were  addicted.  To  one  instance  I^cannot  refrain  from  alluding: 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  preparation  for  that  expedition  to  China  whkh  was 
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crowned  with  such  signal  success^  and  in  the  consideration  of  Naval,  Mili- 
tary and  Commissariat  arrangements,  the  Noble  Lord  was  not  unmindful  of 
science.  He  knew  that  facts  might  be  observed  by  many  men  who  oonld 
not  make  use  of  them  for  the  valuable  purposes  which  they  were  fitted 
to  answer.  Such  persons  chiefly  needed  to  be  told  where  they  should  look, 
and  what  they  should  seek  for.  His  Lordship  caused  to  be  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed among  those  who  were  sent  on  that  expedition,  a  manual  which 
would  show  them  what  to  observe,  in  order  that  facts  might  thus  be 
collected  which  should  be  dealt  with  afterwards  for  the  benefit  of  icienoe, 
by  those  who  could  appreciate  their  value,  and  draw  ^m  them  legitimate 
results.  I  cannot  help  also  alluding,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Goodeve  and  the 
native  gentlemen  formerly  students  of  the  Medical  College  at  Calcutta,  to 
what  the  fostering  care  of  the  Noble  Lord  has  done  for  the  Institutionu  It 
was  under  his  Grovemmcnt  that  it  assumed  its  present  thriving  and 
enlarged  condition.  He  made  all  the  arrangements, — selected  most  able  and 
zealous  gentlemen  to  fill  the  different  cliairs,  and  ultimately,  when  the 
students  became  qualified  for  practice,  placed  them  at  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency  in  the  charge  of  dispensaries,  and  thus  gave  to  the 
natives,  through  their  own  countrymen,  advice,  medical  and  suigical,  which 
they  would  shrink  from  receiving  at  the  hands  of  Europeans. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  say  what  tlie  Noble  Lord  has  done  for 
the  objects  of  this  Society  since  his  return  to  Europe ;  since  he  has  been 
placed  in  your  chair,  you  have  been  witnesses  to  his  constant  attendance  at 
your  meetings,  and  to  his  zealous  and  unremitting  endeavours  in  all  ways  to 
promote  your  interests.  In  the  Council,  we  who  have  had  the  honour  of 
being  associated  with  him,  have  seen  the  sound  judgment  which  he  haa 
exercised  in  the  management  of  all  that  relates  to  the  Society. 

The  Society  will  pardon  me  if,  before  I  sit  down,  I  return  thanka  to 
our  Chairman,  Sir  Henry  Willock,  for  the  kind  mention  he  has  made  of  my 
name,  and  for  the  flattering  intimation  that  lias  Ijeen  given  of  the  intention 
of  proposing  that  I  should  fill  the  oflice  of  one  of  your  Vioe-Presidenta. 
I  beg  to  move, — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
President,  for  his  constant  and  ready  attention  to  the  aflkirs  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  and  his  unceasing  endeavoui-s  to  increase  its  efliciency  and 
promote  its  interests." 

The  motion  being  seconded  by  the  Riuut  IIonouuadle  Holt  Mao 
KKNziK,  was  canried  unanimously. 

Mr.  II.  T.  Prinsf.p,  in  proposing  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry 
Willoc'k,  observed,  that  it  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  every  member  of 
the  Society  to  sihj  a  prentlenian  presiding  upon  an  t)Ccasion  like  the  present^ 
who  so  honourably  filled  the  chair  of  the  ^-reat  Compimy  with  which  so 
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many  of  tliose  present  lia<l  at  one  time  been  connected.  He  regarded  the 
circumstance  as  an  evidence  of  the  good  feeling  towards  the  Society,  which 
suhbist^l  amongst  those  who  had  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  that  Com- 
pany; and  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  Society  might  always  be  sure  of  a 
friend  who  would  supi)ort  its  reasonable  requests,  and  exert  himself  to  assist 
its  iniportjint  puqioses,  so  lons[  as  Sir  H.  Willock  was  a  member  of  that  Direc- 
tion. If  the  Chairman  had  not  personally  assured  the  Meeting  of  his  goodwill 
and  devotion  to  those  purposes,  the  proof  of  it  exbted  in  his  past  career,  and 
in  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  Oriental  science  and  literature.  For  dur- 
ing a  distinguished  career  in  a  quarter  of  Asia  possessing  in  many  respects 
peculiar  interest  to  the  student  and  to  men  of  science,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  advantages  which  his  influence  and  position  afforded  for  inquiry  and 
resean*h,  and  with  ardent  zeal  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
living  literature  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  so  happily  placed. 
During  his  service  in  Persia,  Sir  H.  Willock  formed  a  collection  of 
Arsacidan  and  Sassanian  coins,  which  is  unequalled  in  completeness,  and 
with  rare  liberality  he  had,  since  his  return  to  Europe,  presented  hb 
cabinet  to  the  museum  of  the  East  India  House.  But  Sir  H.  Willock  had 
other  claims  to  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  this  Society,  for  he  had  long 
been  an  active  Member  of  its  Council,  and  in  the  midst  of  avocations  public 
and  personal  never  hesitated  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  his  valuable  time  and 
convenience  to  assist  in  its  pursuits,  and  in  the  general  business  of  the 
Society,  lie  had  now  given  an  example  of  hb  devotion,  and  of  the  interest 
he  felt  in  its  welfare,  by  devoting  to  the  Society  a  large  portion  of  a  day, 
which  every  one  would  be  sensible  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  calls  of  such 
a  situation  as  he  now  filled,  in  the  administration  of  our  great  Empire  in 
the  EjLst. 

With  these  observations  Mr.  H.  Prinsep  moved,  "That  the  special 
thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  uriven  to  Sir  Henry  Willock,  the  Chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  for  his  kindness  in  presiding  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  for  the  interest  which  lie  has  evinced  in  the  prosperity  and  usefulness 
of  this  Society." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Captain  Eastwick,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

John  Mac  Pherson  Macleod,  Es^{.  moved  : — 

"  That  the  thanks  ()f  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Director,  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  the  Council,  for  their  zealous  and  able  direction  of  the 
Society's  operations  during  the  past  year.** 

SecondtMl  by  Colonel  Dickenson;  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  DiRKcToH,  in  acknowledging  for  himself  and  for  the  Vice-Presidents 
the  favourable  opinion  of  their  services  exprcsscil  by  the  Meeting,  begged  to 
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aasure  the  Members  of  their  undiminished  interest  in  the  credit  and 
prosperity  of  the  Society.  Their  exertions  for  these  objects  were,  howerer, 
scarcely  called  for^  as  the  personal  share  taken  in  their  proceedings  by  tbeir 
present  noble  President,  and  the  efficient  manner  in  which  their  zealous 
and  able  Secretary  discharged  his  functions,  left  little  for  the  other  officers 
of  the  Society  to  perform.  These  examples,  however,  serred  rather  to  ani- 
mate than  repress  their  interest  and  zeal,  and  the  Society  might  be  satisfied 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  would  continue,  in  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power, 
to  contribute  to  the  Society's  permanence  and  prosperity. 

Sir  Georob  Staunton  moved,  <<That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be 
rendered  to  the  Secretar}',  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Librarian,  for  the  atten- 
tion and  ability  with  which  those  officers  have  discharged  their  seyersl 
duties." 

Sir  George  said  he  felt  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  speak 
at  any  length  respecting  the  important  advantages  the  Society  had  reaped 
from  the  services  of  our  excellent  Secretary.  He  was  persuaded  that  they 
were  already  perfectly  well  known  and  appreciated  by  eveiy  one  present. 
Although  he  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  undervalue  the  eminent  servioes 
which  had  been  rendered  to  the  Society  by  our  noble  President,  our  learned 
Director,  and  by  his  distinguished  brother  Vice-Presidents,  yet  he  must  say 
tliat  the  office  of  Secretary  was  one  of  such  paramount  importance,  in  sadi 
an  Institution  as  ours,  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which,  regardless  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  time,  its  duties  had  been  discharged 
by  our  present  Secretary,  had,  in  a  more  peculiar  degree,  contributed  to  the 
increased  efficiency  and  generally  improved  condition  of  the  Society,  which 
it  was  so  agreeable  to  hear  announced  in  this  year's  Report. 

The  Society,  Sir  George  observed,  had  er^ual  reason,  this  year,  to  feel 
satisfied  with  the  tendency  to  improvement  in  its  finances,  and  the  care 
which  liad  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  our  worthy  Treasurer,  who,  he  felt 
confident,  possessed  such  zeal  for  our  interests,  that  he  heartily  responded  to 
the  general  wish  that  his  duties  and  responsibilities  might  annually  increase 
and  become  heavier. 

Similar  commendation  might  justly  be  expressed  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  duties  of  his  office  had  been  performed  by  our 
esteemed  Librarian,  who  had  the  charge  not  only  of  our  Library,  but  of  our 
Museum.  With  respect  to  this  department  of  our  Society,  he  felt  compelled 
to  observe  that  its  present  inadequacy,  and  the  slowness  of  its  progress 
towards  completion,  could  not  with  any  justice  be  attributed  to  any  want  of 
zeal  or  alacrity  in  the  Members  of  this  Society  in  offering  contributions,  but 
solely,  in  fact,  to  the  repeated  disappointments  we  had  hitherto  unfor- 
tunately experienced  in  our  endeavours  to  obtain  a  suitable  locality  at  the 
public  clmrge  (such  as  had  been  granted  to  many  other  Institutions,  possess- 
ing, in  our  opinion,  inferior  claims)  for  the  reception  of  our  collections.  He 
was  far,  however,  from  despairing  that  the  claims  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
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Society  wouhl  yet  receive  a  just  consideration,  and  that  our  Society  would 
ultimately  ot)tain  that  share  of  puhlic  &vour  and  patronage  to  which  it 
was,  on  public  grounds,  so  well  entitled. 

Before  ho  sat  down.  Sir  George  said,  he  could  not  hut  advert  to  the  last 
very  agreeable  service  our  Secretary  had  rendered  to  the  Society  hy  con- 
veying to  the  Chainnan  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
])any  our  unanimous  wish  that,  under  the  existing  circumstances  which  had 
ileprived  us  of  the  jjresence  of  our  nohle  President,  he  would  do  us  the 
kindness,  in  his  capacity  of  a  Vice-Patron  of  the  Society,  to  take  the 
chair  at  the  present  anniversary.  Sir  George  said  he  thought  it  was 
impossible  to  express  too  strongly  the  obligations  we  were  under  to  him  for 
having  at  once,  and  in  the  handsomest  manner,  yielded  to  our  request.  His 
justly -esteemed  personal  diaracter,  his  important  public  services  to  his 
country  abroad,  and  his  present  eminent  official  station  at  home,  which 
places  him  in  intimate  relation,  not  only  with  the  East  India  Company, 
en  er  which  he  presides,  but  also  occasionally  with  the  Queen's  Government, 
render  the  favour  which  he  has  conferred  on  us,  hy  presiding  here  this  day, 
and  delivering  to  us  from  the  chair  the  excellent  and  important  address  we 
have  just  heard,  a  testimony  to  the  Society  which  is  equally  honourable  and 
encouraging. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  that  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  flattering  com- 
mendations so  kindly  bestowed  upon  his  humble  exertions  in  the  service  of 
the  S<x-iety  by  their  highly  respected  Vice-President,  Sir  George  Staunton, 
far  exceeded  their  real  value,  for  the  only  merit  he  could  claim  for  them 
was  that  they  were  most  willingly  rendered.  If  he  was  enabled  to  &cilitate 
the  progress,  and  further  the  objects,  of  those  whose  labours  and  researches 
contributed  to  the  usefulness  and  upheld  the  character  of  this  important 
Society,  be  felt  himself  highly  honoured  in  being  thus  engaged.  But  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ought  himself  to  add  to  those  stores 
of  knowK'du^«,  and  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  learning  and  science.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  period  when  some  such  gifted  person  would  assiune 
the  duties  of  Secretary  ;  till  tliat  should  be  the  case,  however,  and  so  long 
as  his  ser\'ices  w(?re  viewed  in  so  favourable  a  light,  and  received  in  a  manner 
so  u'ratifN  ing  to  his  feelings,  he  could  not  but  deem  it  a  privilege  to  continue 
his  bi*»it  exertions. 

He  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  advert  to  the  great  claims  which  his 
exc^Hent  coa<ljutor,  Mr.  Norris,  had  upon  the  notice  and  esteem  of  the 
Society.  Besides  the  constant  attendance  he  gave  at  the  Society's  house, — 
his  readiness  at  Jill  times  to  impart  the  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  he 
l)ossessed,  in  languages,  historj',  geography,  and  science  generally,  especially 
as  connected  with  the  East,  his  favourite  field  of  research, — he  had  lately 
laboured  with  untiring  perseverance,  laborious  minuteness,  and  successfxil  a 
well  as  scrui)ulous  care,  to  prepare  a  faithful  transcript  of  a  verj'  important 
inscription,  of  which  portions  only  had,  during  a  course  of  many  years,  been 
104o.]  d 
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reiuien>d  accessible  to  the  Oriental  archc*)losrist.    This 

mont  hail  well  entitled  him  to  the  most  honourable 

1)0  sk>licitexi  on  behalf  of  him  whom  he  misht  fitly  term  hb  betts  hali 

Mr.  Elliott  returned  thanks,  anl  said  that  he  had  erery  hope  tbit  dv 
S^viety  would  become  mor«  prospeioii^ ;  and  that  any  additional  traokb 
which  should  be  thrown  on  him  from  that  cause  would  be  to  him  a  «Mitt 
of  addixiooal  cTatinca:i'?n. 

Mr.  Suase^feab  returoed  thanks. 

Sir  Gsv^Ri^s  Sr  hxtv^n  f^i  :h^:.  hjirinz  -«n  the  m*>v«r  of  the  thaaki tp 
the  oiKccr*  of  the  Society,  he  wi;  anxiros  :o  exir»»  his  cordial  ancBttt 
:he  i>n.^;\x»::o:i  :o  irivl'^Ie  in  thjt  ^o:e  'ihe  nAme  ::  ihe  AsBscant  Seciaait, 
Mr.  Kv'wi'.i  N;rr.5^  His  rAluible  Li.va79w  and  his  rfueral  seal  a&d  aaadaity 
in  his  :5vv,  havv  Lcic  S?en  kn:^*-n  i:ii  :el:  ?y  die  Sodety.  bat  bm 
rsx-viitly  'vtz  br:aih:  zicr^  pr:aiin-:-:Iy  imo  Tie w  by  his  iatereatzag  ai 
:v"vefci>'y  susxieaeril  LiS:cr5  in  rr*.::::.:  azrl  exrliiniiK  the  extzftonSiHij 
■VArrv/c:  *n  -tvci  KiV'ir  ii  Giri. 

Sir  G-i-  rf:  :h-jr*::  :«  >.v::i;£Tr£'I  Mr.  N.rris  m  f^cry  way  •jeanrinf  of 
:  hsT  y  r:  y .  s*=* ;  tcs:  1~ ;  r.y  : r  iIt  ^- :  ni  Uz^:^  iz.1  1 1  r .  Til  ; f  :iie  Sixienr. 

Mi  N;^v.>  ::»;se  :o  TJ^ir'^  iz-i  VL^zizi :  ■:  ii«=  :L:iex:ec»d  hooMiT  done 
*  7-  :It  Si.:  ".-.l?  ir:\-;::s  •*.?£  -w^a?  :j  iiaci-iTzv  his  i-xsy  wish  fidelity; 
iZ'I  "v  -r;>:^-.:  >;  :-i". :  :.f.—  :r;i.:  jc  ^  Wlih  re^ari  to  ihe  oeoih 
^  r:  -^  '  ;*  >.di     "V-jif-i  f.r  ':_=i  -.J::  yrrAc:  i:scini."i-ni-  h*  Atlt  that  he 

■  v-.i  -:  I  ■■•  ;:  -  ■  i  . :.  i.y  ■c\:AzZ'.  izi  ::  -.1:^  5tjKs&:a  :c  *  ^itsai  more 
"..ir*it;>:  -lix:   ^.:. 7^:L^       'i\:    .'fc^-:  :.-   ':«;  ilj. -^vi  :-'   fs^RS^  his   9DoeR 

■  TAj.i.:?  :j  i-1  :.r  'i  i:.:  i:t^4i  v--.-.  •xi.ci  h-i  -H'i-iar.ars  ■»«»  rec«iT«d,  and 
■::';i^.  :>f.«;c'..k^" /  ".-.>«  v.-.i  «-:.  zi  'i^  .c:^  :*m«  aiops  ^.eely  coiir 
:t^:-'.:  :.  ■.:.  -v :  .5<  i-zi:::Sf  -j^ivi-f  i:.*;  i  .l':i«si>  ▼vi^oi  siiihr  .'chaswise  b* 
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The  foUomi^  m 

Thb  Right  Hon.  Sm  Edward  Rtak  wjis  dectarcrl  niiantiiiaaaly  t]«ct«d 
to  the  office  of  Vioe-Presid^t  of  the  Society^  vacant  hy  thm  dtvitli  of  lli« 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Gore  Ouscley. 

The  nine  undermentioiied  g^titlonten  wem  uruiatmoii«|f  ^lueUd  into  Ui# 
Ck>uncil,  to  fill  op  the  vBii^Dt  places  of  tluMift  MembetB  who  |0  out  by 
rotation : — 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powi& 

The  Ri^ht  Hon.  Lord  Viscotmt  Joeeljm,  Md*. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Francia  %erton,  M.P, 

Sir  ThoB.  Edw*  Colebrooke,  Dart.,  M*F. 

Major-Gen.  J.  Briggs,  F.R.S. 

Major-Gen.  J.  Canlfelld,  CJL 

James  Fefgus^n^  Esq. 

Capt»  Wm.  J.  Eastwick. 

G.  W.  Andereon,  Esq. 

On  the  motion  of  the  DriuccTOR,  the  thankii  of  thu  Meeting  wen  nn- 
animously  voted  to  Sir  Henry  WiBock  for  his  able  and  murtfOiiB  ernidnct  m 
the  Chair. 

The  compliment  vva»  acknowledged  by  the  Chfiinnsn,  and  the  Mftetinff 
Adjourned  to  the  7th  June. 


I»NDO  N       ff  Alfttlp^t  Aim  Co.,  pElTTTKKi,   Sr.  Mt^TUi  •  LiMf* 


18  CORRESPONDING   IfEMBERS. 

The  Chevalier  Etienne  PiBani^  ConBtantinople 

DionyduB  Lambertus  Pereira,  Ceylon 

Christian  A.  Rassam,  Mosul 

Sur  Thomas  Read,  C.B.,  H,B.  Majet^s  Otmstdy  Tnnis 

Captain  Michael  John  Rowlandson,  Persian  Interpnter  at  JBmi 

Quarters f  and  Seeretaty  to  ^  ColUffe  of  Fori  St,  Oeotye 
Babu  Radhakanta  De'va,  Calcutta 
R&maswami  Mudeliar,  Janopacdra  Carta,  Jdghxrdwr  of  tht  Ithmi 

of  Sivasamudram 
Major  Henry  Creswick  Rawlinson,  Baghdad 
James  Pringle  Riach,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Compas^g  MMoai 

Service 
The  Rey.  Joseph  Roberts 
Don  Juan  de  Silva,  Mohandiram  of  the  Laseoiyn  Oofps  at  Galley 

Ceylon 
M.  Augustus  Sakakini,  Chief  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Translators 

attached  to  the  College  ofAbu-Zabel 
Mirza  Salih,  Editor  of  the  Teheran  Oazettey  Persia 
The  Rev.  Christopher  Frederick  Schlienz,  Malta 
Lieut.-Colonel  Justin  Shell,  Secretary  of  Legatim  est  the  Qmrt  of 

Persia 
Robert  Thom,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Nmgpo 
F.  A.  C.  Waitz,  M.D.,  Chief  of  the  Medical  Staff,  Samanng,  Java 
Le  Chevalier  General  Ventura,  Lahore 
The  Rev.  Nicholas  Wiseman,  D.D. 
Richard  Wood,  Esq.,  ConsiU  at  Damascus 
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Oriental  Craniflation  <!tainmittee* 


Patbon: 
HER  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  THE  <IUSEN. 

Vici-Patbon  : 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

Chahman. 
The  Right  Honowtble  tiie  Eakl  or  CLAmi. 

Ikgm^Ckairmm, 
The  Right  HonourahlB  Sir  EowAmD  Htdb  East,  Bwt. 
The  Honourable  Moumtstuabt  BLrsurnoMB. 
Profenor  Horace  Hath  ait  WiLtoir. 


The   Archbishop    of   the    Abmbmiav 

CoLLEGB  at  Venice. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashley,  M.P. 
James  Atkinson,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Guy  Babinoton,  M.D. 
The  Rey.  J.  Beighton. 
F.  C.  Belpour,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
I.  Bbntlby,  Esq.,  M.A. 
F.  Bernar,  Esq. 
James  Bird,  Esq..  F.R.6.S. 
Nathaniel  Bland,  Esq. 
BcRiAH  Botfield,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Major-General  John  Briogs. 
Samuel  Briggs,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  A.  Brunton.  D.D. 
The  Rev.  John  Callaway. 
Major-General  J.  Caulpeild,  C.B. 
The  Ri^bt  Hod.  the  Earl  of  Clabb. 
Richard  Clarke,  Esq. 
The  Rer.  Benjamin  Clocoh. 
Sir  Robert  Colquhovn,  Bart. 


Thfb  R0T.  W.  Cvmsroir. 

Hit  EioaL  J.  F.  Datis,  Iiq.,  fXa 

Lieat-ColoiMl  C  1.  Dotia. 

Chablu  Eixiorr,  Esq.,  F.R.8. 

TheHoii.MouirraTUABTELPMiimoirs«  ' 

The  Right  Hon.  Hbnbt  Ellu. 

William  Ebseiiib,  Esq. 

J.  W.  Fabbab,  Em|. 

The  Rer.  Josiah  Fobskall,  MJL 

The  Rer.  W.  Fbbwch,  DJ>. 

Captain  T.  B.  OASoonnL 

Don  Pascual  de  OATAiraos. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Hbbbfobb. 

Tbbbick  Hamiltoit,  Esq. 

Sir  Gbaybs  C.  HAuoBTOir,  Eat,  KJBL 

RiCHABD  Hauobtoit,  Biq. 

E  W.  A.  Dbummohd  Hat,  Esq. 

The  B0T.  Dr.  HsmBBSoir. 

The  Rer.  T.  Jabbbtt,  MJL 

Sir  RiCHABD  jBNEiirs,  CLCE. 

CsptiiB  Gbob«b  Rbtco  Jbbtu. 
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ORIENTAL  TRANSLATION  COMMITTEE. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Hudson. 
The  Rev.  H.  G.  Kbbnb,  M.A. 
Major-General  Vans  Kennedy. 
The  Rev.  W.  Knatchbdll,  D.D. 
Edward  William  Lane,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  B.D. 
The  Rev.  H.  D.  Leeves. 
Lieut.- Col.  Jambs  Low. 
Sir  J.  L.  LusHiNGTON,  G.C.B. 
John  David  M acbridb,  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  M*Neill,  G.C.B.,  F.R.S. 
The  Rev.  J.  Marshman,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Medhurst. 
Colonel  William  Miles. 
William  Morlev,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  William  H.  Mill,  D.D. 
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Captain  Robert  Close. 

Captain  John  Grant. 

Major  General  E.  W.  Shuldham. 

John  Livingston,  Esq. 

Major  Thomas  Best  Jervis,  f.o.s. 

Richard  Mills,  Esq. 

William  Henry  Wathen,  Esq. 

Captain  Greorge  Franklin. 

Major  Robert  Thew. 

William  Nicoll,  Esq. 

Edward  Hume  Townsend,  Esq. 

John  Howison,  Esq. 

Charles  Fair,  Esq. 

Sir  Robert  Keith  Arbuthnot,  Bart. 

George  Noton,  Esq. 

James  Bumes,  k.h.,  ll.d. 

James  Pringle  Riach,  Esq. 

Lieut.  Colonel  H.  Dundas  Robertson. 

John  Caldecott,  Esq. 

Richard  Hartley  Kennedy,  Esq.,  m.d. 

Captain  George  Yeadel. 


Major  General  S.  R.  Strover. 
John  Andrew  Shaw,  Esq. 
Lieut.  Colonel  G.  Ritso  Jenis. 
George  Smyttan,  Esq.,  m.d. 
Sir  Ralph  Rice,  Knight. 
Captain  Arnold  Rawson  Wilson. 
Captain  Samuel  Hennell. 
John  Pollard  Willoughby,  Esq. 
R.  M.  Payne,  Esq. 
James  Bird,  Esq.,  f.g.s. 
John  Skinner,  Esq. 
James  Dyce  Nicol,  Esq. 
The  Chevalier  de  Rienzi. 
Sir  John  Phillipart. 
Richard  Thomas  Barra,  Esq. 

Colonel  Thomas  Dickinson. 

Robert  Lyal,  Esq. 
Major  Robert  Pouget. 
The   Right  Rev.   Thomas  Carr,    d.d., 
Bishop  of  Bombay 

Edward  Cobb  Morgan,  Esq. 
John  M'Lennan,  Esq. 

John  MiU,  Esq. 

John  Patch,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  Sir  H.  Roper,  Knight. 

Charles  Lush,  Esq. 

Henry  William  Hunter,  Esq. 

M.  Dennis  De  Vitre,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  Knight. 

John  Romer,  Esq. 

Lieut.  Peter  M.  Melville. 

George  Gibeme,  Esq. 

Joseph  Henry  Jackson,  Esq. 

Robert  Pinkey,  Esq. 

Henry  Fawcett,  Esq. 

Hon.  6.  W.  Anderson,  Esq. 

Capt.  C.  W.  Grant. 

Jeffery  A.  Sinclair,  Esq. 

W.  Dalgalms,  Esq. 

James  Alexander,  Esq. 

£.  P.  Alleyan,  Esq. 

Major  R.  E.  Burrowes. 

Augustus  S.  Le  Messurier,  Esq. 

Major  John  Clunes. 

Colonel  Edmund  Hardy. 

Robert  Lindsay  Leckie,  Esq. 

Richard  Townsend  Webb,  Esq. 
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Henry  W.  MorriSi  Esq. 

Hon.  James  Henry  Crawford. 

Captain  J.  A.  Wilson,  Bengal  ArtilL 

John  Loyd  Phillips,  Esq. 

Major  William  Henderson. 

Lieut.  Col.  A.  Manson,  c.b. 

Philip  W.  Le  Gcyt,  Esq. 

James  Patch,  Esq. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  H.  DunstervUle. 

Captain  Joseph  Hale. 

Major  Henry  C.  Rawlinson. 

Wm.  Richard  Morris,  Esq. 

Evan  Hamilton  Baillie,  Esq. 

J.  W.  Moffat,  Esq. 

James  Arthur  R.  Sterenson,  Esq. 

Walter  Elliot,  Esq. 

Captain  Robert  Mignan 

The  Rev.  John  Wilson,  d,d. 

James  Walker,  Esq. 

Major  General  David  Barr 

The  Hon.  Lestock  Robert  Rdd 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Webber 

Ashness  Remmington,  Esq. 

Thomas  Bernard,  Esq. 

Wm.  Edward  Frere,  Esq. 

Sir  J.  Wither  Audry,  Knight 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clare 

Dandeson  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

John  A.  Dunlop,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Lawrie 

Philip  Stewart,  Esq. 

William  Grey,  Esq. 

Claude  S.  Stewart,  Esq. 

Captain  Robert  Shortrede 

Captain  John  H.  Wilson 

J.  Sutherland  Law,  Esq. 

Major  S.  Bonnamy 

Major  Gen.  Sir  James  S.  Barnes,  k.o.b. 

William  Stubbs,  Esq. 

John  Beck  with,  Esq. 

David  Laing  Bums,  Esq. 

Alexander  Nesbet  Shaw,  Esq. 

Major  James  Holland 

Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Colin  Halket,  k.c.b. 

Sir  Herbert  A.  D.  Compton,  Knight. 

Captain  Michael  Houghton 

Lieut.  Col.  A.  S.  H.  Monntain 


M^or  Thomat  Roe 

Wm.  SoUery  Grey,  Eaq. 

Major  GflBu  James  Sattv,  o.B. 

Henry  Young,  Be^. 

Robert  White,  Beq. 

Wm.  Edmmid,  Eaq. 

R.  W.  Crawford,  Eaq. 

MigorTliomaa  Chase  Pftrr 

Mansfield  Forbea,  Eaq. 

Captain  Robert  Cogan 

David  Kennedy,  Eaq. 

John  Gibson,  Eaq. 

A.  Israel  Montefiore,  Eaq. 

Wm.  Spratt  Boyd,  Eaq. 

TheRer.  George  Figott 

Harry  Barrodaile,  Eaq. 

The  Rer.  0.  Jadnon 

J.  W.  Byan,  Eaq.) 

The  Rer.  J.  Stephenson,  d.d. 

C.  Collier,  Eaq.,  F.R.a. 

T.  W.  Henderson,  Esq. 

Commissioner  T.  G.  Carkaa 

John  Soott,  Eaq. 

John  Kentish,  Eaq. 

A.  B.  Orlebar,  Esq. 

Bfijor  R.  Leedi 

Lient.  Joseph  Estridge 

John  Harkneas,  Esq. 

M.  F.  Bfownngg,  Esq. 

Robert  Smith,  Eaq. 

W.  Hendenoo,  Eaq. 

John  Roaa,  Eaq. 

lieat  CoL  J.  Sdmler 

R.Khrk,Eaq. 

J.  mbby,  Eaq. 

H.  Yoong,  Esq.,  jnn« 

H.  Higgmaon,  Eaq. 

Lieat  CoL  C.  Davies 

The  Rer.  E.  P.  Williama 

Mijor  C.  Newport 

J.  Ftalkner,  bq. 

E.  L.  Jenkfaia,  Eaq. 

Jamea  Erddne,  Eaq. 

Thomaa  Cardwell,  Eaq. 

R.  Brown,  Eaq.  m.d. 

G.  Hanoook,  Eaq. 

P.  Bwart,Eaq. 
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J.  M.  Davies,  Esq. 

W.  Howard,  Esq. 

Captain  J.  Powell 

6.  Coles,  Esq.  c.s. 

Sir  W.  C.  Harris 

James  Little,  Esq. 

Captain  H.  Aston     ' 

D.  Davidson,  Esq. 

Francis  Harrison,  Esq. 

Joseph  Glen,  Esq. 

Captain  H.  B.  Turner 

Lieut.  W.  Cormack 

C.  Morehead,  Esq.  m.d. 

Captain  G.  Le  Grand  Jacob 

W.  Montrion,  Esq. 

C.  Cracroft,  Esq. 

J.  W.  Winchester,  Esq.  a.m. 

Lieut.  Sidney  W.  Brown 

Captain  S.  Horton 

W.  Barlas,  Esq. 

Lieut.  J.  S.  Aked 

Captain  E.  Stanton 

W.  Grahame,  Esq. 

Lieut.  C.  W.  Montriou,  i.n. 

Lieut  Col.  T.  Leighton 

Robert  Viscount  Jocelyn,  m .p. 

Captain  J.  Burrows 

Captain  J.  Holmes 

R.  Burgass,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  MitcheU 

Manackjee  Cursetjee,  Esq. 

S.  S.  Dickinson,  Esq. 

Major  Gen.  P.  De  la  Motte,  c.b. 

J.  W.  Langford,  Esq. 

G.  S.  King,  Esq. 

J.  C.  Stewart,  Esq. 

Major  Gren.  T.  Valiant,  k.h. 

George  Buist,  Esq.,  ll.d. 


H.  L.  Anderson,  Esq. 
George  Farie,  Esq. 
Captain  H.  N.  Ramsay 
H.  G.  Gordon,  Esq. 
L.  C.  C.  Rivett,  Esq. 

C.  J.  Erskine,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  W.  K.  Fletcher. 

Lieut.  J.  S.  Burke. 

B,  A.  R.  Nicholson,  Esq. 

D.  A.  Blane,  Esq. 
F.  Sheppee,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Hadow,  Esq. 
J.  Craig,  Esq. 

J.  Smith,  Esq. 

James  Boyd,  Esq. 

W.  J.  Turquand,  Esq. 

W.  H.  Harrison,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  G.  Cook,  a.m. 

Lieut.  E.  B.  Eastwick. 

Lieut.  W.  E.  Evans. 

J.  Bell,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  Knight. 

J.  F.  Morier,  Esq. 

Wm.  Ascombe,  Esq. 

W.  W.  Cargill,  Esq. 

Aviett,  Aganoor,  Esq. 

H.  B.  E.  Frere,  Esq. 

Wm.  Pumell,  Esq. 

H.  J.  Carter,  Esq. 

B.  P.  Rooke,  Esq. 

Lieut.  J.  S.  Grieve,  i.n. 

A.  Spens,  Esq. 

R.  K.  Pringle,  Esq. 

John  Gordon,  Esq. 

Captain  H.  B.  Lynch,  i.n.,  k.l.8. 

Lieut.  W.  B.  Selby,  i.n. 

H.  Cormack,  Esq. 

J.  Holland,  Esq. 
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